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THE DISTRUST OF ENGEISHMEN 

By Mr. Alfred Nuxdy 


I. 

That Indians distrust the English is a fact 
which -it w^ouid be idle co disguise. Xo indi- 
vidual more loyal to British rule can be found 
than Sir P. S. Sivaswaxni Her, who writing in 
The Nineteenth CenfiDv and After has eni- 
T>has:zvd a complete loss of faith in the minds 
of large sections of the people in the sincerity 
of the declarations and promise of the Cover i- 
ment and their sense of justice.’’ The Rt. 
Hon’ble Srina\^asa Sastri, at the farewell ban- 
quet given to him by the Viceroy, previous to 
his departure for his Colonial trip as India’s 
representative, has stated: We have never 

seen in the country such a wreck of hope and 
faith in the Government of the day. I say 
this in all solemnity. We have never seen such 
a total wreck of faith hy the people as to-day.” 
And he implored the English to strive to the 
utmost to regain public confidence. But with- 
in three months a further shock was given to 
this confidence from a most unexpected quarter. 
In speaking in the House of Commons on the 
present and future prospects of the Indian Civil 
Service the Prime Minister made some notable 
utterances. With reference to the Constitu- 
tional Reforms introduced in India, he describ- 
ed them as ” in the nature of an experiment, 
to be treated as an experiment, a great and 
important experiment but still an experiment.” 

regards the Indian Civil Service he said he 
could see no period when they could be dis- 


pensed with and tli at they constituted the 
“steel frame” of the whole st'/ucture without 
which it Avould collap'C And he held out a 
veiled threat that in caze the non-co-operators 
vrere returned to the next Councils and trie:! 
to act in a manner detrimental to British rule 
their conduct would be taken ” into account ” 
so far as the Reforms were concerne:!. 

What Mr. Lloyd George had intended to 
convey and how far his remarks w^ere justified 
w’e shall see further on. But the fact remained 
that most contentious matters had been raised. 
The fat ^vas in the fire. The politically-minded 
classes were up in arms. The Extremists were 
jubilant. They passed votes of thanks to the 
Premier for his extra ordinary" candour. They 
jeered at the ^Moderates an^l hoped their eyes 
vzere now opened as to the true nature of their 
partners and patrons, wdio offered boons with 
one hand and snatched them away with the 
other hand. The question was put in all 
seriousness, where is now’ your Magna Charta 
of 1917?” Every device was utilised for 
aggravating the existing distrust. The Liberal 
Party w’ere aghast. They honestly believed 
there w’as gi'ound for complaint and for resciu- 
ment. Explanations w’ere demanded and given 
by the Viceroy under the authority of the Prime 
^Minister, but doubts and suspicions once they 
enter the human biain it is not easy to eradicate 
them. The matter was brought up in the Coun- 
cil of State where a ref-olut!on vzas proposed de- 
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precating the speech of Mr. Eloyd George for 
having by his pronouncement aroused in the 
public mind apprehension as to the political 
future of this country. Though the feeling was 
general that a mistake had been made the resolu- 
tion was rejected. But the Legislative Assemb- 
ly proved a harder nut to crack. In spite of 
the explanations offered by the Government a 
resolution was carried, by 4S votes against 34, 
viewing with grave concern the Premier's speech 
as being in conflict with the solemn declara- 
tion of Government and calculated to create 
serious apprehensions in India regarding the 
attainment of Swaraj and the Indianisation of 
the services. An undercurrent of feeling was 
in evidence that such a resolution was called 
for by reason of the distrust entertained by at 
least some of the members towards English 
politics in general and English statesman in 
particular. Are there grounds for such dis- 
trust ? 

It will be said, why rake up an unpleasant 
subject? For several good reasons. A mis- 
understanding has arisen w^hich unless it is re- 
moved may have serious consequences. The 
character and conduct of both sides is being 
assailed. It is not onh" desirable that Indians 
should understand Englishmen but also that 
Englishmen should understand Indians. Each 
should be able to enter into the feelings of the 
other and make due allowances. It is only 
when this is achieved that mutual confidence 
and respect will be assured. As against the 
Indians the charge is being laid that they are 
gratuitously imputing bad faith to Englishmen 
and it is said that it is hopeless to deal with 
people who are suspicious and unappreciative 
of the benefits conferred on them. If it be 
shown that the past history of British rule in 
India affords ground for distrusting Englishmen 
then the conduct of the politically-minded 
classes wall not only be intelligible but wnll be 
judged less harshly and will not necessarily be 
condemned. In the next place if the past and 
present dealings of England with India are 
placed in juxtaposition the contrast in itself 
will afford evidence as to whether there has 
been a change in the angle of vision as regards 
the method in which British rule is to be car- 
ried on in India in the future. The true value 
of the sentiments expressed by Englishmen 
within the last six years can only be rightly 
appraised when compared with what they gave 
curiwiicy to in the past. The real significance 


of the recent constitutional changes can only be 
realised when contrasted with the political acti- 
vities of the past on the part of those who have 
governed India for the last century and a half. 
And yet another reason is to be found in the 
fact that though sentiments were expressed and 
acts done in the past ^vhich are calculated to 
arouse distrust yet if we look at the result, in 
that w^e are to-day well-started on the road 
which leads to self-government, it will carry 
conviction to an unprejudiced mind of the 
existence of an unfortunate tendency on our 
part to look only at the dark side and ignore 
the creditable side of what after all is an alien 
rule, and should be judged by that standard. 

* At the outset British rule in India was more 
or less a military despotism. In the periodical 
Parliamentarv Innnirv into Indian affairs held 
in 1S33 Earl Ellenborough propounded the view 
that : ‘ ^ Our very existence in India depended 

upon the exclusion of the natives from military 
and political power in that country. We were 
there in a situation not of our seeking, in a situa- 
tion from which we could not recede without 
producing bloodshed from one end of India to 
the other. We had won the Empire of India 
by the sword, and we must preserve it by the 
same means, doing at the same time everything 
that was consistent with our existence there for 
the good of the people.” But even at that 
period the good sense and generosity of cer- 
tain other Englishmen had outlined quite a 
different future fm India, based on a more 
exalted conception of the obligaEons attendant 
on British rule in India. Lord Macaulay in 
course of his reply to Lord Ellenborough entered 
a strong protest against the adoption of a policy 
which was politically and morally unsound, and 
he, in clear terms, foreshadowed what has 
indeed come to pass. It may be,” he said, 
that the public mind of India may expand 
under our system till it has outgrown that sys- 
tem ; that by good government we may educate 
our subjects into a capacity for better govern- 
ment, that having become instructed in Euro- 
pean knowledge, they may in some future age 
demand European institutions. Whether such 
a day will ever come I know not. But never 
will I attempt to avert or retard it. Whenever 
it comes it will be the proudest day in English 
history.” 

Having regard to individual administrative 
acts of Government the inference may reason- 
ably be drawn that both policies were alternate- 
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ly and sometimes simultaneously at work. The 
political consciousness of the people, which is 
evidenced by a keen desire for the application 
in India of the principle of self-determination 
could not have been aroused but for the nature 
of British rulo in India, which in certain res- 
pects did savour of benevolence. It fostered a 
love for western education and culture, leading 
to an insatiable desire for freedom. English 
statestiien influenced by generous instincts 
from linic to time connnitted themselves to the 
grant of such ameliorative boons as would re- 
concile the i>eoplc to the toleration of an alien 
rule. < )ii tile other lui:rl it sonietlines happen- 
ed that the authorities in India strenuous]}^ 
exerted theziiseh'es to render nugatory the con- 
cessions that had been made in response to the 
urgent demands of the peoxjle for the grant of 
certain rights and privileges. The Statute of 
I S3 3, dealing with India recited that no native 
of the said territories nor any natural born sub- 
ject of His ^lajest}" resident therein shall by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them be disabled from holding 
any place, office or einplo^mient under the said 
Company.'' It remained a dead letter. The 
Act of 1S70 granted to Indians a specific pro- 
portion of appointments in the Covenanted Civil 
Ser\dce, but ten years elapsed before even an 
attempt was made to act upon it. Meanwhile 
a counter ijroposal was made by the Govern- 
ment of India for a close native service " to 
which could be relegated a few superior posts. 
Lord Cranbrook, then Secretary of State for 
India, snuffed out the proposal and thereby led 
Lord Lytton to record a minute, a paragraph 
from which deserves to be quoted as a candid 
exposure of official mentality in respect to the 
claims of Indians, some of which had received 
the highest sanction in England. “ We all 
know that these claims and expectations never 
can or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose 
between prohibiting them and cheating them; 
and we have chosen the least straightforward 
course. . . . Since I am ^vriting confidentially 
I do not hesitate to say that both the Govern- 
ments of England and India appear to me, up 
to the present moment, unable to answer satis- 
factorily the charge of having taken every 
means in their power of breaking to the heart 
the words of promise that had been uttered to 
the ear." Hoiv then are we to account for the 
fact that in the year of grace 1922 to the general 
outcry for the Indianisation of the services, the 
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monopoly of some of wffiich was held hy English- 
men, the response made was fairly satisfac- 
tory? The educated classes urge that in bring- 
ing about this result they contributed to a large 
extent. This is undoubtedly true, but it 
evolves another question as to how the politi- 
cally-minded classes came at all into existence. 

It is a curious fact that up till recently the 
English nation considered as a whole had not 
taken kindly to the political future foreshadow- 
ed for India by certain eminent statesmen en- 
dowed with generous instincts. The idea was 
rejected that the people whose destinies English- 
men held in their hands may some day be en- 
trusted with a responsible share in the govern- 
ment of the countr^x The military despotism 
had no doubt been toned down to a benevolent 
despotism, which implied that evennhing w:'.s 
to be done for " the people and nothing 
by " the people. But beyond this no appre- 
ciable advance was made, for even when the 
Councils \vere brought into existence they were 
merely advisory bodies, destitute of any right 
to question the acts of the bureaucrac^q much 
less to interfere with the autocracy of the Gov- 
ernment. The Indian Legislative Council came 
into existence by the Act of 1853, which for 
the first time recognised the principle of local 
representation by allowing four officials to re- 
present the Governments of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and Agra. It was followed by the Act 
of 1S61 which raised the number of Additional 
^Members to not less than six nor more than 
twelve, out of wffiich not less than half were 
to be non-official members. Local legislatures 
were brought into existence in Madras and 
Bombay. These Councils were deliberative 
bodies only in respect to the subject before 
them. They could not inquire into grievances 
or examine the conduct of the executive. The 
growing tendency of the members to put ques- 
tions and to discuss the propriety of the 
iiietliods of the Executive Government was 
specifically deprecated. 

The next stage marked a further advance 
which was made by the Act of 1S92, which 
empowered the Councils to ask questions and 
to discuss though not to vote upon the budget. 
As regards the Provincial Councils, there wx\3 
a considerable addition to their status and func- 
tions. The foundation was laid of the elective 
sx^stem, for the Viceroy was authorised to in- 
vite representative bodies in India to elect 01 
select or delegate representatives of themselves 
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and of tlicir opinions to be nominated by Gov- 
ernment. The maximum of members of the 
Indian Eegislative Council was fixed at sixteen. 
But Lord Dufierin took care to emphasise the 
fact that in the changes that were proposed there 
tvas no debiic cu approach English parliamentary 
government and an English constitutional sys- 
tem. We now come to the ^.lorley-Hinto re- 
forms introducLd in 1909, in rc space to whmn 
the authors of the Reforms Scheme wrote : 

The problem which Eord Hintons Govern- 
ment set themselves to solve was how to fuse 
in one single go\x-rnment the two elemencs 
which they discerned in the origins of British 
power in India. The}" hoped to blend the prin- 
ciple of autocracy derived from Moghul 
Emperors and Hindu Kings with the principle 
of cons tit utioiiah:iiii derived from the British 
Crown and Parliament; to create a constitu- 
tional autocracy, winch, difftring ioto ccclo from 
Asiatic despoti>m, should bind itself to govern 
by rule, should call to its counsels representa- 
tives of all intcre:3ts which were capable of 
being represented and should merely resenx to 
itself in the form of a narrow niajoritv" predo- 
ininaut and a])-olute power/' By this Act the 
Piovincial LegislaturCb enlarged to 50 mem- 
herb, uhicial and non-official, in the larger pro- 
vinces and tu 30 in the smaller, while the maxi- 
mum fixed for the Indian Eegislative Council 
was Dm. The principle of election was intro- 
duced f(jr the frst time, as aUo was the right 
confenxd to move resolutions not only in res- 
pect to the l/udgxt on all matters of general 
public importance. But while making the con- 
cessions I/Ji'd Mniltjy made a clear pronounce- 
ineiit that tla. y were not to be uiuhrstood as 
a preliuk to pai liaiiRUta.ry goveriieinnt, thereby 
Ciulorsine: llie \ie\\ put forward by Eord INIinto 
on behalf (»f the Governnieut of India that in 
the propo>als nrale by them tlicy had no inten- 
tion (U aiming at re'gjoiisible g(>\xrnment but 
merely rccoguibed the natural aspirations of 
educated men to sliarc in the .govern merit of :he 
country The eamexption of a responsible cko- 
cutive wholly or partially amenable to the elect- 
ed Councils wa'> not aclinitted. Power remain- 
ed with the Government and the Councils were 
left with no fnnctioiw hut criticism. 

Here again v'e arc faced with the question 
as to how a few years later a Reforms Scheme 
was introdiicul which laid the foundation of 
responsible government leading to a goal whicn 
is none other than the gradual acquisition of 


Dominion Home Rule. The status of India in 
the Empire was raised by her admission to the 
Imperial War Conference and the Imperial 
Cabinet, whilst amongst the Impefial delegates 
at the Peace Conference were to be found the 
representatives of India. The principle of re- 
ciprocity came also to be admitted by the repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions. The educated 
classes again claim that it wms the strenuous 
agitation carried on by them which accomplish- 
ed this result. That they have largely contri- 
buted tow^ards shaping the political destiny of 
India cannot be gainsaid. The authors of the 
Reforms Scheme in wmiting of the politically- 
minded class stated: “ The educated India has 
come to the front by hard worn; iiv mas seized 
the education which we offered him because he 
first saw to advantages; and it is he who has 
advocated and worked for political progress. 
All this stands to his credit. Por tiiirty years 
he has developed in his Congress and latterly 
in the Muslim League free popular convocations 
which express his ideals. We owe him sym- 
pathy became he has conceived and pursued ttie 
idea of managing his own affairs, an aim which 
no Englisbinan can fail to respect. He h'ls 
made a skilful and on the whole a moderate use 
of the opportunities which w"c have given him 
in the legislative councils of influencing Gov- 
ernment and affecting the course of public busi- 
ness, and of recent years he has b}" speeches and 
in the press done much to spread the idea of 
a united and self-respecting India amongst 
thousands who had no such conception in their 
minds." 

This is indeed a generous tribute of appre- 
ciation which illustrates the change in the offi- 
cial angle of \Ubioii in respect to the educated 
clas'^es. There would have been no unrest in 
India if they had received all along as fair a 
treatment. And for this there was all the 
greater reason as they were the direct product 
of British rule in India. It had placed English 
culture and civilisation at their disposal and 
enabled them to assimilate western ideas and 
gain a familiarity with English methods of gov- 
ernment. It would liave been sound policy to 
have extended towards them a cordial sym- 
pathy and a generous toleration of their faults. 
But they were stigmatized as disloyal and as 
incipient traitors. Impelled by an ever-increas- 
iiig sense of patriotism they became restive and 
discontented, not from any hostility to British 
rule but by reason of the constant rebuffs of 
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which they were the recipients. Even their 
reasonable demands were flouted* Promises 
were made to be honoured more in their breach 
than in their observance. And as to the Con- 
gress it went through the stages usuall}^ re- 
served for most public movements of ridicule, 
abuse, misapprehension of the underlying ob- 
ject, a XDariial concession to its demands and 
finally the substantial adoption of some of them, 
but whilst this process was in operation the 
more advanced section of its adherents, becom- 
ing desperate, had started a Home Rule propa- 
ganda, and eventually ousted the Moderates, 
who preferred to work on constitutional lines, 
from the Xational institution w'hich from its in- 
ception had been worked by them. 

The tw'o parties henceforth w^orked on 
sei)arate lines. The Moderates accepted the 
Reforms as a first instalment towards self- 
government and entered the Councils. The 
Extremists stigmatized the new^ constitution as 
a mere camouflage and refused to offer them- 
selves for election. They hoped b3^ non-co- 
operation to wdn Swaraj for India. There w^erc 
indications that this pernicious propaganda w'as 
about to run its course, having sustained the 
most successful defeat possible, but Mr. Eloyd 
George breathed a little life into it. Neverthe- 
less it is doomed to die and that soon. The 
Eiberals threw their lot with the Government, 
and this in spite of the many provocations they 
received at the hands of their allies. It is a fact 
not geuerall}" knowm that the initiative as re- 
gards the reforms wms taken by Lord Chelms- 
ford. JNIr. Montagu came out to India and i.i 
conjunction with the Viceroy evolved the Re- 
form Scheme. But shortly" after he had left tins 
countr\^ the Government of India indited a 
minute to tlic Secretary of State embod^nng 
certain proposals which practically^ took away 
the semblance of responsibility wuth w’hich the 
representatives of the people w^ere to be invested . 
The Minister wms to be divested of all real 
power and reduced to the position of an agent 
to the Governor, while the bureaucracy^ w^ere to 
be safeguarded from his control. The ^Moderates 
did not waver from their resolve to adopt a coU' 
ciliatory- policy and w’ere rewarded by the defeat 
of the reactionary party^ in England. But the 
Die-hards in England kept up an incessant agita- 
tion hostile to Indian aims and aspirations. It 
is their hearts' desire to see the reforms put in 
the melting pot. Their chief political dogma 
is force, and they freely declare that India can. 


only be happy’ and prosperous by a reversion to 
tile policy of military’ despotism. It is true 
they are a discredited group and in ail fairness 
10 the English nation it will have to be ad- 
mitted that the reactionaries have but a small 
follow’ing and are not taken seriously^, for even 
the non-official Europeans in the Indian Eegis- 
latures repudiated them ana a^iveu lueiU not to 
interfere in Indian aff'airs. But all the same they 
contmue to irritate Indians by’ a bireani of mis- 
representation and inuendoes, hoping to pro- 
voke them into indulging in uiiworitiy’ retorts. 
I'or a nation just emerging into t^olitical cons- 
ciousness is naturally’ very sensitive about its 
position and is eager to resent any’ slight that 
it is subjected to. Lord Curzoii may’ have had 
no ulterior motive in view, but his reference to 
India as a subordinate Government in course 
of the controversy’ which led to Mr. Montaguhi 
resignation is a case in point. India’s distrust 
of England is being constantly’ fed b\’ either ill- 
disposed iicrsGiis or b\’ those \\hu are x>roiie to 
indulge in irresponsible talk. 

The non-obdeial members of the Indian 
Legislature have incurred a good deal of odium 
oy rair)ing liie question of ihc x'riuik: M^xiiater’s 
pronouncement, but they have done no more 
than w’hat they’ were exiDccted to do and wF.at 
it w’as their duty- to do as the representatives of 
the people. They’ have kept up the traditions 
of tlioir predecessors wdio in the Uouncil criti- 
cised the Government w’hen it w'as necessary’ to 
do this and supported it on occasions of great 
emergency’. The authors of the Reforms Re- 
port pay’ them a cordial tribute for the solid 
support given by them in respect to such im- 
portant matters as the Defence of India Act, 
the grant of 100 millions to the Imperial 
Treasury’, the Factories Act and the Companies 
Act. And as to the existing Legislature Dr. 
Rushbrook Williams in ^Tndia in 1921-:?^'' 
states that: “In the sphere of the Central Go- 
vernment, the achievements of tlie w'orkiiig 
alliance betw’een Government and the Liberals 
were of tlie mo^t substantial character/’ and 
proceeds to enumerate the w’ork that w'as jointly’ 
turned out. Lords Chelmsford and Reading 
have repeatedly’ paid them iheir tnlnUc of ap- 
preciation, and curiously enough the - Prime 
^linister in that controversial speech of his 
refers to “the able and distinguished Indians 
who have done their best to make the experi- 
ment a complete success." LMder these condi- 
tions it is obvious his pronouncements could not 
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have been judicious and tactful to have hurt 
the susceptibilities or have aroused the resent- 
ment of the Moderates. 

In the Prime Minister’s defence it has been 
stated that he had two objects in view. Tlie 
first was to reassure the Indian Civil Service 
who were apprehensive as to their future pros- 
pects, their emoluments and their pensions. In 
fact, it is said, it was a recruiting speech and 
the speaker had in his eye a special audience 
and had forgotten that much larger audience 
which had as great an interest in it. The 
distinguished services rendered by the Indian 
Ci\’il Service have never been ignored by 
thoughtful Indians and their high efficiency as 
administrators has always received full recogni- 
tion. In the sp^eche.^ made in the Legislative 
Asseinbh' on f\Ir. Jumnadas Dwarka Das’ 
motion for the Indianisation of the Services it 
was made perfecth' clear that there was no 
desire to exclude the English element from the 
Services, nor was vSo much as a hint given of 
any re[>udiation of existing covenants between 
the Services and the Secretar\^ of State. But if 
the Reform^i mean anything at all the}" mean 
what is u!btincily stated in the Declaration of 
August CO, and subsequenth' endorsed by the 
Government of India Act 1019 and the King’s 
Proclamati(nn, timt tliere will be an increasing 
association (jI Indians in every branch of the 
administration. To be told then of the ^'sted 
frame” of the Ci\'il f>ervice and that it was im- 
lK>-siliL ct)ncei\e a period when India could 
di>pense Vvidi the guidance and assistance of 
some ”iiucku< (h' Britisli Ci\il Servants” has 
naturally kd lo the inference being drawn of a 
depaiture frem tlie policy underlying the an- 
nounccnienk ma-k* and engagoniLiits solemnly 
entered into by British statesmen. )ne institu- 
tion,” sa\'s the Pi iine 2^Iinister, ‘kve shall no: 
interfere with and that is the English Civil 
Service.” Then, pray, liow* is the increasing 
association x>t Iiuhaiis in e\-ery branch of tlie ad- 
niinistralioii to be carried out? IMaking everv 
allowance for this speedy it would ]')e futile to 
deny that it ha-- aggravated the already existing 
elistrust of Itnglishnien. 

Then tlicre is the statement that the Re- 
forms are no more than a mere experiment. 


The Viceroy took some pains to demonstrate 
that there was no impropriety in the use of this 
word, w'hich in fact was used by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Sinha in course of the Reforms Debate 
in Parliament. In the Government of India 
Act there are certain conditions laid down how 
the Reforms are to be put in operation, especially 
as regards the time and the stages of advance 
from one step to anoth..n. Technical!}", there- 
fore, there may not be a misapplication of the 
word experiment, but as the London Times 
forcibly points out the Reforms cannot be put 
in the category of an experiment, for they are 
the settled law of the land. But the sting lies 
in the threat that they can be taken aw^ay by 
the hand that gave them. Anyhow the infinite- 
simal amount of good this phrase w^as likely to 
achieve bears no proportion to the harm it has 
actually produced. From the point of view’ of 
sentiment its use is much to be regretted. For 
it places Englishmen in a very invidious posi- 
tion. The bases of British rule is its high ^ 
character. The sincerity of English statesmen 
ought to be beyond reproach. Their w’ord 
ought to be as good as a bond. No doubt the 
Prime Minister has through the Viceroy dis- 
claimed any desire to depart from the policy 
announced in the formal declarations and His 
IMajesty’s Proclamations, but all the same he 
has by no means succeeded in dissipating the 
distrust that has been aroused. Perhaps the 
Indians are over-suspicious, but it w’ould have 
been an act of w’ise statesmanship to have 
adopted a conciliator}- and not militant attitude. 

And this brings us to the second reason ad- 
vanced by the Viceroy as accountable for IMr. 
Lloyd George’s speech. It w’as *ko utter a note 
of solemn w'arning to those who after the next 
election might intend to pursue the deliberate 
policy in the legislature of paralysing the acti- 
vities of Government, of rendering it impotent 
and reducing the administration to chaos.” 
Here we enter into a controversial question of 
great import, wbich will require to be dealt 
w’ith separately. The scope of this article was 
to give the reasons wdiy Indians distrust the 
English. In the next I propose to show that 
this incident of the pronouncement of the Prime 
IMinister has a bright side and can minister to 
our advantage. 


{To be concluded). 
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India and Ireland. 

Of all England's state problems that which 
is called the ‘Trish Question" is the oldest^ the 
most complex, the bitterest and the most 
perv^erse. The Indian prublem has been in 
existence for only about one hundred and lift}" 
years ; while the various aspects of the Irish 
Question, military, political, religious and 
economical, have harassed and baffled English 
statesmanship for eight lou^ centuries, beginning 
froHi the times of the Ghori d^masty in India 
and the raising of the Kutb Minar. Ireland is 
sixty miles from England; India is more than a 
hundred times farther away. India is sixty 
times larger than Ireland, with a population 
eighty times greater. Yet, notwithstanding 
these differences in mere size, there is a good 
deal of similarity in the political relations 
between these two countries and England. 

Being geographically so close to each other, 
it might be expected that some intimate 
relationship should exist between England and 
Ireland; but the historical fact remains that 
the connection between them has alw^ays been 
an ill-assorted and tempestuous union. The 
Kelt and the Anglo Saxon are as different from 
each other as the iMongol is from the Slav, or 
the Bengali from the Rajput. In language, 
physique and mentality, as well as in their 
origins and instincts, there have always been 
the most profound divergencies between them. 
And these differences became accentuated by 
their political relations. A glance back into 
Irish histoiy- tvill show us how this came about. 

In the first century of the Christian Era, the 
Romans conquered Britain, but they did not 
attempt to invade Ireland. Thus Ireland lost 
the advantages of that civilisation which tlie 
Romans spread over Western Europe at the 
time. The tribal system prevailed among the 
Irish long after it had I.ecome extinct in Eng- 
land. This system tvas based on self-governing 
septs, or clans, and a common ownership of the 
land, such as existed until quite recently in 
Russia, as the mir. The sept ’^vas held loosely 
together by bonds of spiritual, linguistic and 
legal unity, material though not administrative. 
This system embodied a very primitive c'orxep- 
tion of the State, and a view cf landed property 


which was diametrically opposed to the nature 
of these ideas as introduced into England . by 
Roman jurisprudence. 

When Anglo-Saxons, Danes and Normans 
came, in turn, to conquer and rule in England, 
they did not force new codes of law on the 
people they conquered ; and during tlic first 
twelve centuries of the Christian Era the Roman 
Code was practically the law of the land. 

Towmrds the end of the twelfth century 
there were five powerful chieftains in Ireland, 
and each of them had given himself tlie title 
of King. One of these, Dermot, King of 
Leinster (the eastern province of Ireland) , 
quarrelled with the others, who drove him out 
of the country. He came to England; and thj 
King of England, (Henry II), permitted some 
adventurous Anglo-Norman Knights to restore 
Dermot to his province, on the condition that 
he would acknowledge Henry as his feurlal 
lord. They were successful, and they acqmVed 
lands in the province of Leinster. Now if 
this invasion had gone no further just then, it 
is very probable that a peaceful penetration of 
Ireland by the English would have been carried 
out in such a manner as to cause no bad blood 
or bitter feelings on either shin. But tlm 
English King v/a- not satistied with a snia!l 
tract in the east of Ireland ; he wished to possese 
the whole of the island. So l:e first secured, 
the sanction of the Pope at Rome for his 
invasion of Ireland ; then he sent armies to 
conquer the country. After some years of 
fighting, slaughtering and massacre, about one- 
fifth of the id and acknowledged the supremacy 
of the English King, who appointed one of his 
sons, John, as the first Irisli Viceroy. It wis 
an ominous beginning; for this same John 
was afteinvards tlie woi>t King in Englidi 
history. 

From the moment' the Anglo-Normans ha 1 
conquered what they called the Pale, in Ire- 
land, and settled there, a stubborn and lasting 
conflict arose between feudalism and tribalism ; 
between the English interest and the Irish, 
people ; between the conquerors an.d tfic natives 
of the soil. It would have been much better 
for both parties if they had been pagans and 
heathens; but unfortunately they were Chri.:- 
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tians, who had lost all the virtues, v:hile still 
retaining the ferocity, treacheiy and cruelty, of 
the savage. 

The English Christian has always had the 
national characteristic of believing that what 
is suitable and right for him, whether politi- 
cally, spiritually or temporally, must necessarily 
be not only good, but the best possible for all 
other members of the human race, no matter 
Avho or where. So when, four centuries after 
the first Anglo-Norman invasion, the Englisli 
people thought it right to change their religiot^s 
belief, and adopted a new form of Christianity, 
called the Reformation, they thought it only 
right that the Irish people should adopt it, too. 
But the Irish are by nature the most obstinate 
conservafiores in the world ; and, in addition 
this, they considered that they ought to be at 
least permitted to call their souls their own, 
and to choose their own way of vrorshipping 
their Creator even when such ferm of vrorship 
had become unfashionable in Ungland. So, in 
an evil moment for them, they positively refvsc l 
to cccc’ t the dretrincs ' f d:e Reformation, and 
they adhered to their old faith. This they did 
without ary ostentation, hostility, or show of 
disrespect ; they did not c\'cn !vsr‘::d England 
that it was she and her King v;ho first induced 
them to embrace the doctrines of the Church t'-> 
which they belonged It was then that 
England committed the mistake v:hich remains 
the greatest, the most sturdd, and the blackest 
blot in the pages of her liistory. She resolved 
to compel by force the Irish Ro:::a!i Catholics 
to become English Protestant-. If the\" refused 
to change their religirai at her behest, she 
decided to 'leprive th.m (d all civil and political 
rights. Tiuj' persi-tjd ::i tb.e’i* refusal; and 
then, in addition to the proscription and 
penalization of their creed, they were ousted 
from the ownership of the soil, and their places 
were taken by Plnglisdi courtiers, jobbers and 
speculators. The change of ownersliip took 
place principally in the north (Ulster) and east 
of Ireland; the great majority in the south and 
west were still Irish Roman Catholics, of whom 
not more than three per cent sp'Oke or under- 
stood the English language, in which only the 
doctrines of the new’ f-iith were expounded to 
those of them that cared to hear it. All this 
time, Ireland was supposed to be governed by 
Vicero3^s appointed b^^ the King of England. 
There was no time limit to their tenure of 
office. If they proved entirely devoted to the 


English interest^ they were allowed to continue 
in office as long as they washed to hold it. But 
if they showed any disposition to treat the 
Irish people with justice and humanity, the\" 
were promptly recalled, mid might consider 
themselves luck}" if their head remained above 
their shoulders. This will explain why some 
public characters whose names are held in 
grattrful remembrance in Irish history are 
painted as black as possible by English histo- 
rians. Richard, Duke of York, was not only 
just and fair to the Irish, Init he also added to 
this offence that of allow! rig one of his sons to 
marr\" an Irish lad\". (From the issue of this 
marriage the present English Royal Family 
traces descent.) This just and upright ga-ntle- 
man was beheaded, under circumstances of the 
most refined cruelty, at Wakefield. Another 
Viceroy, Sir John Perrot, w’as actualh" accused 
of the crime of showing too much favour to the 
Irish. He w’as recalled to London, tried, con- 
demned and executed. When the English 
Crow’ll passed from the Royal House of Tudor 
to that of Stuart, and Charles I ascended the 
throne, the Earl of Strafford w’as appointed 
Vicero3a He made enemies of the most pow’er- 
ful of the English settlers in Ireland, for a 
reason similar to that b}- which the Marquis of 
Ripon offended the Anglo-Indian communit}" 
some thirty 3’ears ago. His popularity w’ith 
the Irish caused him to be hated hy the English. 
He W’as called to London; accused of abuses 
and misdemeanours, condemned and executed. 
And still the Irish people did i:ot forsake their 
lo3^alt3’ to the House of Stuart. 

In 1650, the English thought it better to 
cliange their Kingdom into a republic; choosing 
as their President a successful brewer, in place 
of the Stuart King, w’liom. the}" beheaded. 
They had suddenly discovered that Republi- 
canism wTiS the most perfect form of govern- 
ment; so they determined that it \rould be also 
suitable for the monarchist Irish and Scots. 
The Kelts objected. But well-equipped and 
w’ell-led English Armies soon compelled the 
Irish and Scotch Royalists — or wdiat w'as left 
of them after defeat, slaughter and massacre — 
to change their political creed, and for ten years 
they remained Republicans. 

Then England changed her mind again; 
she became a model loyal monarch}"; and 
so intense w’as her loyalty that it could not 
c\ en let the dead rest in the grave ; for the 
buried body of the great brew’er was dug ur 
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and hanged on a public gallows. But this new 
paroxysm of loyalty did not last long. A few 
w-ealthy, influential English families found 
fault with their lawful Stuart King. They 
decided that England w^ould be much better 
ruled by a Dutchman, wLom they selected. 
So they kicked out their own King, and put the 
Dutchman on the English throne. 

Now the Irish Royalists, and many of the 
descendants of the old An^le-Norman families 
in Ireland could not understand this; and they 
said to the English, ‘‘You can have the Dutch- 
man or anybody that pleases you, for your 
King; but w^e prefer our own lawiul King.” 
To wLich the Englisih repli€^d : “You shall have 
whatever King, w^hatever form of government, 
or w^hatever religion we think is good for us; 
and if you still refuse to follow our example, 
we shall destroy you and your country.” 
Notwithstanding this fair warning, the Irish 
fought for the Stuart King. But they w^ere 
defeated ; and wLat happened to them w^as even 
w’orse than what they were led to expect. 

It is indeed a terrible histoiy' of eight cen- 
turies of wars and rebellions w^'aged, on either 
side, with the most savage fury; a history of 
sickening slaughterings, confiscations and 
banishments ; of religious persecutions that 
assumed the peculiarly revolting form of the 
persecution of the vast majority of the natives 
of the soil by a small alien oligarchy maintained 
by foreign arms; of the deliberate strangling of 
Irish industries in the interests of England; of 
the bitterest antagonism of racial and religious 
strife explo-ited in the struggle for the land; of 
famines and evictions and the constant drain of 
emigration; of the iniquities of the land tenure 
system ; of oppression born of contempt and 
nurtured in a long unfettered use of powder; of 
the bitterness of dispossession groaning under 
a mass of calculated iniquity; and of statesman- 
ship, narrow and callous, rarely influenced by 
feelings of humanity, and never daring to be 
just. This is history; but w^e are grateful in 
acknowdedging that it is now^ ancient histor\^ 
In seven years to come it will be the full centur\^ 
since the great heart of England began to turn 
to the grievances of Ireland; and English 
statesmen resolved to repair the mistakes of 
their predecessors. In the year 1829, the Irish 
Roman Catholics were admitted to the vote ; 
later on, tithes w^ere abolished; the English Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland w^as disestablished; 
local government w^as made over to popularly 


elected bodies; State aid w^as given to agricul- 
ture; the Irish landlords w^ere bought out and 
the tenants of former years became owners of 
the soil. These are some of the measures by 
w'hich the English Statesmen of to-day has gone 
a long w’ay towards redeeming the past. 

Still there w^as much left to be desired before 
Ireland got her New Constitution, a year ago. 
For example; a taxation Commission appointed 
for the purpose of comparing the taxable capa- 
city of Ireland wnth that of Great Britain dis- 
covered that Ireland had been for a great number 
of years paying three millions sterling, annu- 
ally, more than she should have paid. (The 
Commission consisted of English and Scotch 
economists.) And the wnrst of this w^as that the 
British Imperial Exchequer was all the time 
losing money by Ireland. 

This loss w’as caused — a fact wLich will be 
easih'' understood in India — by the maintenance 
of a huge and unnecessary bureaucracy, extra- 
vagant, ignorant, careless and W'asteful. The 
members of this body w ere wholly out of 
sympathj^ with nine- tenths of the Irish people. 
And it must be noted here that India has been 
far better off than Ireland in this respect. 
There w'as never any s\^stem by wLich the best 
men and the men of highest ability w^ere selected 
for the Irish Civil Service. You in India have 
had the cream of British intellect and scholar- 
ship, while the Irish have had to put up with 
the dregs and the very offal of the same; re- 
presented by the sons of influential but im- 
poverished families, the failures in every other 
walk of life. Some of your Indian Civil 
Servants have not only been, intellectually and 
morally, the ornaments of their owm service, 
but the pride of the British race. No body of 
men has ever had greater or more noble names 
on its roll than those of Brian Hodgson, John 
LawTence, Alfred Lyall, Anthony Macdonnel, 
Denzil Ibbetson, Charles Roe, Edward O’Brien, 
and many more I could mention; w'hile there is 
not one single name connected W'ith the Irish 
Civil Service w^orth quoting or remembering. 

The Government from \vhich Ireland had so 
long suffered became notorious as the “Dublin 
Castle” system; and this was a most amazing 
medley of overmanned, overlapping boards; the 
nearest approach to wLich, in India, is t-our 
Military Department; stagnant and unsavoury 
wnth all the vices, but none of the mechanical 
efficiency, of a bureaucracy ; a disgraceful 
example of all that is perverse, incompetent and 
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demoralising in any government. No bureau- 
cracy in am^ State, ancient or modern, in the 
history of the world, could lia\’e been more 
utterh" divorced from s3UTipathies and confidence 
of the people than w'^as that which flourished in 
Dublin Castle. It was the stronghold of a 
small and mean minority, swarming with place- 
men and parasites, impenetrable to any broad 
ideas of Irish requirements, uncontrolled b^^ the 
Parliament in Eondon, or b\^ an\’ representative 
and responsible bod\% in Ireland or ant^where 
else. There were no merits that it possessed, 
and no faults that it lacked. 

The supreme defect of the English Govern- 
ment in Ireland was similar to that so deeply 
felt also in India : it failed to van the trust, 
good wall and co-operation of the people. So 
much was this the case that throughout the 
countiy- no man who was suspected of favouring 
it had the remotest chance of being elected co 
the Imperial Parliament. 

Then at last there arose the best t^^pe of 
British Statesmen, generous, broad-minded 
and deep thinking, who began to learn that 
until the majority of the Irish people were made 
to feel that they had control over their own 
destinies, and a shaping hand in their own form 
of government : until thev were made cemscious 
of a harmon\^ between Irish sentiment, instincts 
and responsibility and the actual work of Irish 
administration, Ireland would never be con- 
tented ; would never be to the British Empire 
aii\dhing but a source of embarrassment and 
vmakness. 

And here again comes a parallel betwem 
Ireland and India; but only for those who can 
see more than the\" are looking at, and much 
more than the\^ read. 

The contrast between the manner in which, 
on the one hand, Ireland and India were 
treated, and in which, on the other hand, 
certain dominions of the British Empire were 
granted the boon of self-determination in the 
fullest measure, must have been very humiliat- 
ing for any honest and unprejudiced English- 
man to contemplate. The Irish people and the 
Indian people had no sense of pride in the huge 
fabric of government they helped to build up. 
If they mentioned Wellington, Gough, Nichol- 
son, Roberts or Kitchener, as Irishmen, the^" 
w’ere sharph^ corrected, and informed, in a lofty 
manner, that these great military heroes were 
not Irish, but English; since their forefathers 
had gone from England to Ireland centuries 


before; just as if a pedantic babu might sa,v 
that the great Emperor Akbar, or the scholar!}" 
and refined Shah Jahan, were not Indian rulers, 
but ^Mongols and Tartars, The Irish people 
and the Indian people were in the Empire, but 
not of it. Its great glories did not thrill them ; 
the\^ honored the memor}" of Red Hugh O’Neill, 
or Shivajee, far higher than that of Marlborough 
or Nelson. The\^ certainly did not wish the 
Empire well, for they were never given a fair 
chance of wishing it w^ell. They could not help 
seeing and noting that all over the wwld the 
most diverse races had been reconciled to 
British rule, had proved lo\"al to the British flag, 
had the fullest confidence in the justice and 
honesty of British Statesmanship, and felt them- 
selves uplifted by a sentiment of brotherhood 
and kinship in a great Imperial Communit}". 
But Ireland and India stood apart; distrustful, 
disaffected, and sullen. 

Now' W'hat w"ere the causes of this anomanG 
It is the duty of am" unprejudiced inquirer, 
interested in the w’elfare of the British Empire, 
to ask himself this question and to think out the 
correct answ^er. Was there am^thing in the 
S 3 "stem of government emplo^'ed by England, 
in Ireland and India, that was different from 
the s\"stem W'hich obtained in the rest of the 
Empire? I do not offer this problem for solu- 
tion to those hopeless!}" inane and tnicnlent 
disputants W'ho yell: ‘^We gained India by the 
sword and it can only be ruled b}" the sw'ord;” 
no more than I should stop to argue with the 
man w'ho tries to persuade me that London is 
ruled b}" a few^ hundred policemen. 

To get the correct solution our inquirer 
w'ould find that ever}"where, except in Ireland 
and India, it has been the policy of England to 
trust the people, to take political freedom and 
the utmost play of local opinion as the w^atch- 
w'ords of Imperial rule, and to place self- 
government and self-determination in the very 
forefront of her administrative system. And 
he w"ould be perfectly correct in concluding 
that it w’as the failure to appty this policy to 
Ireland and India wLich has been at the root 
of all the political troubles in these tw^o sections 
of the Empire. He w'ould have been justified 
in addressing England in these terms: Do in 
Ireland and India wEat you have done in 
Canada, Australia and South Africa ; trust that 
sound principle of government wLich has never 
yet failed you, and never will; make up your 
mind that there is just as much human nature 
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in Ireland and India as anywhere else; that 
repression, no matter how well camouflaged, 
spells reaction; that coercion, or even the mere 
suspicion of it, breeds resentment, antipathy 
and disloyalty; and, above all else, that self- 
government is the sole and only remedy wliicu 
will produce in Ireland and India, as it has 
produced in your other Dominions, the concord, 
friendship and strength which are the hrst- 
fruits of every willing partnership. 

In the absence of self-government nothing 
in Ireland tvas normal, and eveiy^thing in the 
administration of India was an anachronism ; 
three hundred millions of the human race being 
ruled by an office-holding artificial aristocracy 
of strangers, in the first decades of the twentieth 
century ! 

It must be clearly stated here that it is 
neither meant nor insinuated that either Ireland 
or India was suffering from actual oppression 
or wilful injustice. The grievances against 
England were spiritual, not material; still the\" 
were none the less real. The lack of sympathy 
between rulers and ruled cut far deeper into 
the popular consciousness than any administra- 
tive extravagances, injustice, or over-taxation 
would have done. It cannot be denied that 
the British spirit vras repugnant to the great 
majority of the Irish and Indian peoples, while 
the Irish spirit and the Indian mentality 
were incomprehensible to the great majority of 
Englishmen; and the saddest thing of all was 
that the gulf between England and these 
peoples seemed never so impassable as wdien 
England was most intent on doing justice to 
them. 

A great defect of the old system was that 
it destroyed all sense of responsibility; it encou- 
raged the Indian and Irish peoples to rely 
upon external agencies instead of upon their 
own exertions; it permitted, nay, invited them 
to throw upon anybody and everybody but 
themselves the blame for their moral and 
material shortcomings. They might w^ell com- 
plain that they had been taught to forget that 
the ultimate regeneration of any people depends 
entirety on their own practical efforts in their 
own country. They became so absorbed in the 
contemplation of all that England was going 
to do for them that they completely overlooked 
their primary duty of doing something for 
themselves. The result of this mode of thought 
w’as almost a hopeless stagnation; a slow but 
certain drifting back to the dark ages. For- 
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tunately, this retrogression has been stopped 
by the New’ Constitutions, which now give the 
people what they never had before : not only 
a free hand but also practical and experiencrd 
assistance in shaping their own destiny auvl 
development. This cannot and wall not fail to 
arouse in them a fresh and lively interest in 
their native land ; and, in the long run, not only 
to unite them in bonds of union with their 
fellow-countrymen, irrespective of creed, caste, 
or class, but also to unite them more closely to 
the British Empire, by ties of mutual helpful- 
ness and stmipathy, far, far stronger and more 
enduring than the unnatural, the bitterly-hated 
and the poisonous bonds \\liich joined them 
before. 

In order that this happy result may be 
attained as speedily as is compatible with the 
obstacles wdiich red tape throws in the vray of 
all desirable reform, a better and more correct 
knowledge of the Indian people should be 
taught in English centres of education; and on 
the other hand, the people of India should be 
given to understand that all Englishmen are 
not quite like the officials and soldiers whom 
they may have met and in wffiom their know- 
ledge of India is limited. 

But it is a strange and melancholy fact that 
there is not to be found in an3’ school or college 
in the British Empire, a true, w’ell-w’ritten, 
correct and unprejudiced History’ of India or 
Histor\’ of Ireland. There are plenty of so- 
called “histories” of these countries; but, as a 
rule, the\’ are nothing more than carefulty-con- 
cocted masses of misrepresentation, distortion, 
special pleading and falsehood. Among these 
w^orks, a certain Histor\’, written by a retired 
Indian official, stands out as might the bronze 
head of a Caesar among the fiabb}’ and vacant 
masks of obscure criminals in a chamber of 
horrors. The author of this wmrk wTOte 
strietty to order ; those wffio ventured to differ 
from his statements were, like Mrs. Micawber’s 
relations as described b\^ her immortal spouse : 
“In the aggregate impertinent snobs and in 
detail unmitigated ruffians.” The publication 
of his book cost him nothing; it wms not 
histor\y but propaganda ; his business was to 
make black wffiite and wffiite black; and, even 
had he knowm it, he could not have afforded to 
tell the truth. 

The histories of Ireland which have appeared 
in English are a disgrace to the invention of 
printing. The point of view of the English 
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historian is that while rebellion was not only 
justifiable but laudable when it took place in 
Poland, Hungary, Italy, Bosnia, or Virginia, 
it was the most detestable of all violations of 
law, human and divine, in Cork or Linierick; 
and that, while Koscuiszko, Kossuth, Garibaldi, 
Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Tee were 
demi-gods, and — like Mrs. Squeers — ^‘next 
door but one to archangels,” men like Lord 
Edvv’ard FitzGerald, O'Connell, Smith O'Brien 
(of whom Thackeray fell foul wdth such brutal 
and clumsy ferocity), John Mitchell, and 
Michael Davitt W'ere scoundrels of the blackest 
and deepest dye, for whom the hanging, 
drawing and quartering, which some of them 
were condemned to suSer, was far too gentle 
and merciful. 

The Irish wTiters of Anglo-Irish history are 
worse; and the}" seem to know^ of nothing in 
the histor}" of England but her injustices and 
cruelties to Ireland. Such writers are worse 
than useless. The best histor}^ of Ireland, dn 
English, has been w^ritten by a lady, Mrs. J. R. 
Green; and the most reliable histoiy" of India by 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler. 

With regard to the question of nationality, 
there are some English writers who have not 
hesitated to lay it dowm that there is no such 
thing in existence as an Irish nation, and that 
there are no Irish people in Ireland. If it 
suited them to do so, they could also prove that 
there are no French people in France, nor 
Chinese in China. They would not be worth 
referring to here if they did not sometimes 
apply their specious sophistry to try to prove 
that there is no such thing in India as an Indian 
people or Indian nation. But it will be invari- 


ably found that these hack writers are the tools 
or successors of those who have long feared the 
birth of an Indian nation. Their oSence is 
like that of those wretched criminal quacks 
who make their livelihood by preventing new 
life from coming into the w^orld. 

The days of such criminals are numbered, 
their occupation is gone. They well know that 
good understandimg and mutual toleration 
between England and India, which will natu- 
rally follow a correct knowledge of each other’s 
opinions, feelings and sentiments, will not only 
render the existence of political feticides 
unnecessary, but will look upon them and deal 
with them as the most mischievous public 
malefactors. 

There is no reason whatever wh}" Ireland 
and India should not now become, in reality, 
what they have been often poetically designated 
in complimentar}' sentiment and flashy oratory: 
the brightest gems in the British Imperial crown. 

That there are troubles and difficulties ahead 
before they have quite settled dowm to the 
work of efficient self-government is only what 
they must expect. It is an old story. When 
the Prince of Peace adjured the evil spirits to 
come out of the man possessed, the}" did not 
do so before they had ^Tent him sore so that 
he was as one dead.” In the same w"ay, the 
evil spirits of absolutism, repression, arbitrary 
sway, vested interests and racial antagonism, 
are certain to take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to deprive of legal force and eflicacy the 
best efforts of our British, Indian, and Irish 
Statesmen, in the interests of good will, 
harmony, prosperit}" and peace. 
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MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 
By Mr. J. N. Chandri 


It was forty years ago and the Crescent and 
the Star was still floating over Salonica, that a 
petty official in the Salonica Customs Office died, 
leaving a small daughter and an infant son, to 
the care of his 3''oung wife. The daughter grew 
up anel married accorchng to the Turkish 
custom. The widow wished to send her son 
to a mosque-school and fit him for the career of 
a hoja. But the boy’s ambitions lay elsetvhere. 
He was fascinated by the uniforms of the army 
officers tvho walked about the streets of Salonica. 
In time he passed the preliminaiy^ tests and 
joined the Alilitaiy^ Preparatoiy^ School at 
Salonica. There the mathematics teacher 
became so fond of this soft bc\^ that he left off 
calling him by the given name Mustapha, and 
dubbed him ‘'Kemar, a Turkish word meaning 
rightness. Tittle did he dream that his favourite 
pupil was one da\^ going to justify the title 
bestowed on him in his younger days. 

For the first twenfy-eight jmars of Kemal’s 
life, Abdul Hamid II, loomed above his head 
like Damocles’ sw^ord, read^- to fall at any time. 
Abdul Hamid was a despot of despots. His 
absolutism has hitherto been unsurpassed, in 
the wmld’s histor\^. At a time, when convul- 
sions w^ere besetting Europe, when in the clouds 
of revolution, crowned heads w^ere disappearing 
from the European stage, Turke\^ wffiich is on 
the fringe of the rebel countries remained un- 
touched. ? x\bdul Hamid like all absolu- 

tists kept on a sp\^ system — a system of espion- 
age superior even to the much-detested Russian. 
Its organisation was so thoroug'h and its working 
shrouded in the utmost mj^ster^^, that whether 
Ottoman subjects ^vere aware of it is doubtful. 
These spies spotted with mathematical precision 
dangerous men and removed them as swdftly and 
silentfy, as the krypteia or the secret police of 
Sparta did away wnth the abnormal characters 
among the helots, from this w^orld. Xo Turk 
w'ho was suspected of haffing heard of the French 
Revolution, was suffered to remain in the land. 
Such was the Sultan’s rule. But these measures 
could not keep democratic ideas out of the 
capital but they sen-ed to keep them under 
ground. In a country^ wffiere the best brains are 
diverted to the anny, it is but natural, that 


these Tevolutionar\’' doctrines’ should find a 
rich soil in the mentality of the military". On 
the surface, the Turkish arm}" continued to be 
a splendid militare^ organism, but beneath, it was 
in a fennent of forbidden political ideas. The 
rex>ressive measures gave an impetus to the 
establishment of secret societies. They spread 
with alarming rapidify among the soldiers, who 
formed the bulk of the educated in Turkey- . 
The secret ‘Sociefy of Tiberty’ w^as established 
b\^ the students of the War Academy-, whilst the 
pupils of the Military" College of Alediciiie, 
formed the ^Sociefy of Progress’. Both of them 
w'ere premature, for Abdul Hamid wms still on 
the throne, ruling the land with his naked mailed 
fist. 

HardE" had Mustapha reached the School at 
i\Ionastir, before his mind became tainted with 
political ideas. A cop}" of Kemal Bey-’s — the 
illustrious dramatist — proscribed play AAffitan’ 
(The Fatherland) fell into his hands. Abdul 
Hamid had caused every" knowm cop}- in 
existence to be burnt. He took a good care 
to exile his subjects wffio w^ere believed to have 
read the pla}-. He drove aw^ay its author, in 
spite of his high place in Modem Turkish Titera- 
ture to England. But AVatan’ inspired Kemal, 
gave him the first ideas of democratic govern- 
ment and above all made him a bitter opponent 
of the Sultan, at a time when Abdul Hamid W'as 
Lt the zenith of his powder. 

From the \^^ar Academ}" Kemal graduated at 
the age of tw’enfy-tw^o, as a lieutenant into the 
arm\^ Xo sooner w'as he out of college than he 
engaged a small apartment in the Stamboul sec- 
tion of the cify, to ser\"e as headquarters for the 
secret ‘Sociefy of Tiberty’. He peiknitted an 
acquaintance w'ho represented himself as penni- 
less to sleep there during the night. The acquain- 
tance wffiom Kemal so wholeheartedly trusted 
turned out to be a sp}". The j^oung lieutenant 
wms thus involved seriousl}^. He was arrested 
and taken to Yildiskiosk, where he w^as severely 
interrogated. For three months, on the orders of 
the Minister of Police, he w"as confined in a narrow 
cell, when the customary sentence of exile — the 
usual punishment for a misbehaved, headstrong, 
youthful army officer — w"as infiicted. He w’as 
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sent to Damascus, to captain a cavalry band. 
But Kemal's enthusiasm was sot to oe stifled. 
He organized in Syria branches of the Society" 
of Libert3^ The restless energy- of Kemal tried 
to find other outlets for her flow. Moreover, he 
wanted to be on the other side of Turke}", where 
he may easily keep himself in touch uith the 
politics of the world, which w^as impossible in 
the isolated and uninhabited desert regions of 
Syria. Eirst he escaped to Alexandria, from 
where he reached Salonica, and worked at the 
latter place incognAo for four months, before his 
presence was discovered b\^ the authorities. 
Mustapha was sent back to his post, where he 
remained, till there occurred a change of War 
Ministers, when he transferred himself again to 
his native-place. Back in Salonica the two 
societies were merged into one — the 'Committee 
of Union and Progress’^; and then the European 
politics took terrific turn, from which the Near 
East has not even now recovered. 

Britain which hitherto supported the Sultan 
deserted him and concluded a treaty with 
his eneine" Russia in 1907. This was the 
immediate cause which drove the Turks to 
rebellion in 190S. Abdul Hamid was dethroned. 
But next \mar he made an attempt to recover 
his lost position and ivhen the counter-revolu- 
tion failed how he vras literalh^ dragged from 
the heights of Gallipoli, to the dungeons of 
Salonica, is a wellknown stor\". The Committee 
of Union and Progress, assumed the government 
of the country, though only in name. The de 
facto ruler of Turkey was Enver Pasha. He 
succeeded, in the full sense of the term, Abdul 
Hamid. It was now that Mustapha, bitterly 
disappointed in his hopes, broke into a sudden 
personal quarrel with Enver, which remains 
to this da\u Shortly after, he withdrew from 
politics. For the next few years his life was 
one of a wanderer. FrequentU^ he was trans- 
ferred from his regiment, until on the out- 
break of war with Italy he was definitely 
placed to command the forces at Tripoli. 
When the Balkans w^ere ablaze he was 
placed in charge of the Straits. Already 
his mar\’ellous militaiy- abilities were asserting 
themselves and by this time he had so well 
studied the psychology of a soldier, that he not 
only made himself to be feared and obeyed, but 
also made himself popular. An Italian writing 
about his powers of understanding human 
nature sa^-s that he can only be compared to 
Napoleon. Just before Turkey took sides with 


Germany in the recent world conflict Kemm 
was an attache at Sofia. W'hen he heard the 
news, he threw up his post and returned to 
Constantinople. But iiis presence in the capital 
was iraught with the gravest dangers. He was 
popular both among the common folk and the 
army and a bitter opponent of Enver. He was 
also suspected rightly — as later events will show 
— of having friendly feelings towards the Allies. 
Speedii^^ he was despatched at the head of the 
19th Division to guard the narrow waters. 
Soon his militaiy powers and the unvaiyfing 
luck with which he is credited found him at the 
head of the ivhole Turco-German forces of the 
Peninsula. His victory at xlnaforta, where he 
beat back the Allies, is as brilliant an achieve- 
ment in his military career, as his recent conquest 
of Sm^^rna. It at once made him a hero in 
Germany, but his owii couiitr^micn were ignorant 
of his triumphs at the time. In the Year Book 
of the Committee of Union and Progress of 1917 
the stor>^ of KemaPs successes was told. Two 
years later the Constantinople papers began to 
print it. Even the first few’ chapters recounting 
his glorious deeds w’ere enough to make the 
already popular General still more popular. 
Enver realizing the harm of w’hich he W’as 
unw’illingU the cause at once suppressed them 
and caused the copies of the Year Book to be 
destro^^ed. Von Sanders, the German Com- 
mander W’as also seriously perturbed. Both of 
them devised measures to put Kemal out of their 
W’ay'. As soon as the AlHes had evacuated the 
straits, he w’as sent to the Eastern Front, to 
co-operate with Falkenha^mn. But he speedily 
came into conflict w’ith his companion over a 
plan to recapture Baghdad. He resigned his 
post, returned to Alleppo and from there sent a 
telegram explaining his position. In a memor- 
able statement he exposed the h\^pocritical Ger- 
man methods and show’ed how’ the central pow’’- 
ers w;^ere doomed to failure, in which event, he 
clearly show’ed how their countr^^ w’ould fare 
ver3- badty. 

Enver, w’ho w’as intoxicated with Kultiir 
had no ears for KemaPs w’amings. Instead of 
heeding to the sound advice of his subordinate, 
he disgraced him by making him a companion 
of the Crown Prince (later the Sultan) who wms 
then on a tour in Germany. A 3’-ear passed by, 
Ghazi Mustapha^s prophetic titterings w’ere 
gradually being fulfilled. The Allies w^ere 
steadily gaining ground. Enver now^ recalled 
him and gave him the command over Palesti'ne. 
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But it was too late for Allenby had already 
broken through. The Turkish armies instead of 
retreating in confusion and disorder fell back 
in an orderly manner, doubtless due to the 
abilities of their general. They stopped at 
Adana, where a cipher telegram informed them, 
that Raouf Bey was on his wa}-' to conclude an 
armistice with Britain. 

Mustapha Kemal, now practically deprived of 
his post, returned to Constantinople to find the 
city in chaos. The Committee of Union and 
Progress had fled. The feeble Uiberal Party 
set up Damad Ferid Pasha on the throne 
vacated by Enver. The capital had been 
taken possession of by Allied troops. The 
Turkish Xavy had been surrendered under 
the terms of armistice, while the German 
Empire’s armies were rapidly disarmed and 
demobilized. The last remnant of hope in some 
Turkicjh minds regarding Britain’s friendship 
towards their country was dashed to the ground 
by the latter’s Dispatch to Porte dated March 
oth iQTQ. Henceforth it was not Russia that 
threatened to overwhelm her. .A nglo-Hellenism 
menaced her till a few months ago, when 
tables were turned against the mother of 
European Civilization. Remal divined in a 
moment the fate of his country under such con- 
ditions. His one ambition from that tim^e v’?s 
to save her. He knew that some of the Allies 
vrill prevent him in his plans of regenerating his 
motherland, if he remained to prosecute them in 
Constantinople. Accordingly, he went to Asia 
IMinor with due permission of the War ^Minister. 
He began to organise a national party, whi 'h 
will have to be summoned, under the kbidros 
armistice to settle the country’s future. Damad 
became alarmed at his activities as thev went in 
opposition to his ovm personal ambitions. A 
telegram was sent recalling him. But Kemal 
quietly ignored it and v:as dismissed from his 
post. Kemal was not to be quieted in such a 
manner. Now Asia Minor was torn by factional 
disnutes and dual rule. The Jsultan’s Officers 
arrested the rebels and deported them to ^Ealta, 
while Kemalists retorted by driving their enemies 
forcibly ou - of the land. For a time this con- 
tinued. At the darkest hour in her histor\p 
Turkev was divided. But ^onn one of the rivals 
gained the upner hand. ^Mustanha’s efforts to 
build ut) a patriotic party was not in vain. 
Scores of nationalists, who fled on the famous 
night of March roth, began to return rapidly and 
Mustapha established a national parliament, — 


after his own heart, at the mud town of Angora, 
a tew miles from Constantinox le. He aban- 
doned Grand Constantinople as the capital, for he 
wished to be free from allied surveilancc. On 
April 23rd the Grand National Assembly met 
and ratified the ‘National Pact’. Where Abdul 
Hamid reigned as Sultan, Ghazi Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha succeeded as Field ^larshal and 
from that memorable day he became the undis- 
puted ruler of Turkey. 

Demand Ferd Bey lived long enough to see 
the vSevres Treaty, the work of Hellenopolists. 
But when it became apparent that Damad no 
longer guided the destinies of his country, he 
was dropped. Had the Sevres Treaty been 
accepted, not onh^ would the Ottoman Empire 
itself be a thing of the past, but Turkey itself 
would be nowhere. But the treaty itself was 
not abandoned vdthout a struggle. War now 
began between the dismembered Turkey and 
Greece backed by England. The annies of the 
Hellenes w^ere at one time within 45 miles of 
Angora and for 21 days the Turks were terribly 
hammered. But the Ottomans bravely resisted. 
It is indeed a militarv^ marvel how they sustained 
these severe blows. Some day it will be appre- 
ciated as one of the historic battles of the w^orM. 
In Kemal’ s career, it is as brilliant an episode 
as his recent victories. 

The Paris Conference was the result. Sugg- 
estions were placed before A^thens, Constantino- 
ple and Angora, for a Greco-Turkish armistice, 
pending a peace conference, “at a town to be 
decided upon.” The Grand As-embly replied 
demanding the evacuation of Asia hfinor and the 
integral acceptance of the National Pact as the 
preliminaries for the conference and suggested 
Ismid, at the head of the Sea of iMarmora, as a 
suitable scene for the meeting. But the con- 
ference was not summoned as the belligerents 
could not agree. Hostilities were renewed. 
Britain, now almost openly, ass^’sted Greece. Bu^ 
righteousness asserted its s-inerioritv once more. 
The recent achievements of the Turkish Field 
^Marshal will only be toe fredi in the memorv 
of the readers. The Turks have succeeded in 
almost gaining every point vdiich they claimed. 

Mustafa Kemal is tall, limp and fair, with 
blue eyes, thin lips and a little hard mouth, all 
suggesting firmness and a grim determination. 
Sir Ch. Townshend, writing of him, sav> 
in the Times “Piercing bkze eyes, fair 
hair, a diminutive close cropped moustache 
— these are the salient features of Kemrd 
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Pasha — ^the force behind the Turkish push, 
that impressed me uUen I met him face to 
face, at Kenia only a few days ago. He is 
adored by the anny and the populace. His orders 
are obeyed implicitly, his rule an iron one be- 
neath a velvet glove.... Kemal is a close student 

of military histor\" is always at work and 

possess a wonderful grasp of European politics 


and affairs; this is all the more remarkable as 
his education ^vas purely a inilitaty^ one, at the 
Ecole de Gii€rr€'\ Another English journalist 
writes of him, '‘He is a man of iron, in a situation 
which would break any man of less durable 
metal. Keinal is a man who secs things as they 
are. To me he is one of the hardest and soberest 
leaders in the world to-day. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS ON MASS EDUCATION 

IN INDIA AND ENGLAND. 


By Mr. K. G. Sivaswamy, b.a. 


1. Preliminary, 

New social forces by colliding with the 
existing institutions, always educate a nation. 
Complexities of modern social life growing in 
proportion to man’s intellectual advancement 
and a higher standard of living are forcing on 
the state a social policy of producing the effi- 
cient citizen. But in the early periods when 
life was more rurcl and self-sufficient, and the 
dut\^ of the state was only to keep the peace of 
the country, religious ideals, economic pros- 
perity or depression, new currents of thought, 
invasions from outside, the life of a saint, in 
short all movements in social life form the 
educational agencies leading to social pro- 
gress. The progress of a nation always implies 
a change and a change for the better as a 
result of newer forces acting on the existing 
institutions and the social life of the nation. 
When these new currents are stronger and 
more energetic, the nation may take to them 
with an avidity which by destroying the older 
order which was serving certain definite pur- 
poses of life, may lead to temporary" disorder 
in the societ^x It may take a longer time for 
the nation to assimilate the newer institutions 
to serve all purposes of work, recreation and 
social dealings while the crumbling of the old 
bonds and discipline will set free an amount of 
energy wffiich without its usual scope to act, 


may take the nation into wrong and vicious 
channels. Progress has been surer by adjust- 
ment than by clash. For, sometimes, absence 
of vigour and a slavish stagnation in the insti- 
tutions of a nation may lead to their total des- 
truction on the onset of any energetic wave of 
netv thoughts and modes of life. Then dislo- 
cation of normal life and social misery lead to 
the growth of reforming opinions sometimes 
liberal, sometimes revolutionartg for the extri- 
cation of the society from such a plight. The 
remed^^ may become worse than the disease, 
for social adjustments are things of growth 
uliich rarely admit of being created by a 
stroke of the statesman’s pen. So a series of 
social experiments are carried on so that the 
society may find its normal level. Such con- 
flicts as the above stir the minds of the masses 
and prove a practical education to them. The 
experience they gain in the period of transi- 
tion becomes fused into their very lives. Both 
the historjr of England and of India fairly 
illustrate the truth of the above statements. 

2. Before the Industrial Revolution. 

The English society till the first half of the 
iSth century, though subject to several changes 
in its modes of life and institutions, was not 
upset or broken up in its social ranks and 
occupations until the the Industrial Revolution. 
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True, many invasions of foreigners, religious 
movements and economic developments had 
taken place. True each of these had left its 
indeliable marks on the life of the nation. But 
the home v'as not broken, neither the character 
of rural life changed. It was true that the 
manorial system led to the concentration of 
agricultural holdings under a lord but the 
tenants had their usual enjoyments and gifts 
and plied onlv the same agricultural life. 
W omen spun at their homes. The son obeyed 
the father and received the rudiments of learn- 
ing under the ancestral roof in his heriditary 
calling. The daughter assisted the mother in 
her domestic duties. The feudal st^stem put an 
end to the communal system of holding lands 
thus destro\dng the freedom of the farmer but 
it was onl}" a half-\vay house leading to peasant 
proprietorship in the Tudor period. Christia- 
nity refined the life of the people, but instead 
of the worship of stones and trees^ and the 
sacrifice of oxen before the altar, newer gods 
and newer obligations were introduced. The 
existing ritual was transformed to a newer 
system of ritual. The parish priest became 
one among the rural tenants. The Peasant’s 
Revolt in the 14th century was a temporary 
wave of feeling owing to the rise in prices 
and the enclosures for pastures but the country 
settled into peace with the development of 
woollen industry. The Reformation destroyed 
the medieval s^^stem of the church but only 
introduced into England a state church with 
its episcopal hierarchy. While in the Refor- 
mation period in Germany the need for the 
universal education of the Bible w^as recog- 
nised, in England under Henry VIH the Bible 
should be read only by the rich men and the 
nobles. Also the canons of 1604 laid dowm 
that education should be under the church, for 
the propagation of sound doctrines. The 
medieval gilds of merchants and craftsmen 
which jealously wmtched their interests w’ere no 
doubt abolished in the Tudor period ; but the 
apprentice among the craftsmen in towns and 
villages did continue. The Renaissance litera- 
ture in England with its display of W’orJs 
and imagery, only enriched the folk music and 
lore but never made it extinct. The commerce 
and trade of the i6th and 17th centuries intro- 
duced better costumes and foods, better hous- 
ing and a costlier standard of life but they gave 
no death blow to rural associations or employ- 
ments. The Puritanic period of Cromwell 


might have entered into the precincts of com- 
mon life but being short-lived could not 
thoroughly change it. Neither the growth of 
a w^ealthy aristocracy by commerce and trade 
in the early iSth century created any conflict 
between labour and capital as the local occu- 
pations tvere undisturbed. 

3. After the Industrial Revolution. 

But a new’ change, rather a Revolution, 
threatened the w'hole social fabric in the latter 
half of the i8th century. A big storm w^as 
gathering from the i6th. The Renaissance had 
introduced a newer system of learning super- 
seding authority and belief and implanting a 
spirit of enquiry by one’s own pow’ers of obser- 
vation, experiment and reasoning. The intro- 
duction of the Greek learning led to the study 
of mathematics, physics and chemistry. An 
understanding of the law’s of nature and their 
applications to the material improvements of 
daily life led to many inventions and dis- 
coveries. The invention of the steam engine 
revolutionised the methods of industry. From 
1750 labour-saving appliances began to in- 
crease. The vast coal and iron fields of 
England provided great facilities for the manufac* 
ture of machinery. With the development of 
machinery large capitalists began to invest 
their capital for large scale production in huge 
factories. iNIen, w’omen, and child labour 
began to be exploited for the work. The 
apprentice in the old crafts could not under- 
stand the manufacturing processes in a factory. 
A study of drawing, mathematics, applied 
physics and chemistry were essential to under- 
stand the processes of manufacture. The 
introduction of machinery also d'sturbed the 
social organisation in England. "Much labour 
was set free without any w’ork. The enclosure 
of lands for large farming under modem 
methods of agriculture led to the eviction of 
tenants w’hose lands were bought by the rich 
landlords. Towms began to grow in places 
w’here the proximity of coal and iron facilitat^«l 
the manufacture of machinery. Hand spinning 
and hand w’eaving could not compete wuth 
machine labour. Men in domestic industries 
w’ere throwm out of employment. A migra- 
tion began to flow in search of labour. Of all 
baggages ‘^man is the most difficult baggage 
to be moved.” And in the new* t-^wn^ tho 
supply of labour w’as so large that iiiany were 
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thrown out of eraployment. The joy of home, 
the sw^eet associations of village life, and the 
innocent enjoyments of the village green had 
to make w’ay for the congested, hard and cold 
life of the towns. Neither the modem deve- 
lopments of the urban life for the education 
and recreation of labour had then grown. 
The result was that young children were left 
to the mercy of the town life without the 
discipline of the home, women labour was 
exploited, overcrowding and factor^" labour 
affected the physique of the working classes, 
and caused many diseases, and the concentra- 
tion of wealth in the hands of the capitalists 
created that class conflict between capital and 
labour. 

4. New Ideas of Freedom. 

Into this social ferment created by the 
Industrial Revolution, when labour was strug- 
gling against the new forces of machinery, was 
introduced the spirit of independence and 
liberty from France. Thomas Paine wrote on 
the ^'RIGHTS OF in England. Poli- 

tical societies were started on the model of the 
French Revolutionarv^ movement. Hampden 
clubs w'ere started to study political questions. 
The period from 1825-18-6 was one of hopes, 
trials, and experiments for a new social order 
among the workmen. Eabour tried to organise 
itself against the evils of capitalism but the 
State prevented any such association by the 
Combination laws till 1824. It tried its hands 
at political reforms as a cure for social ills and 
pressed for universal suffrage, annual parlia- 
ments and vote by ballot. Xot understanding 
constitutional methods of agitation, it began to 
riot and such riots were put down with a strong 
hand by the State. Socialism dimly dawned 
under the leadership of Robert Owen. Him- 
self a labourer, then a manager of factory, he 
organised a system of education for the work- 
ing class children and a co-operative store to 
supply articles of consumption. His utter- 
ances ushering a new era of co-operative com- 
monwealth, appealed to the imagination or 
labour. From 1824 Labour began to organise 
itself in Trade Unions. 

5. Prej’s and Platform. 

This dawn of a new democracj^ against 
capitalism in the economic world, and conser- 
vatism in the political world brought the press 


and the platform into prominence. The Edin^ 
burgh and the Oiiarit'rly Review's were the first 
ill the field. Cobett in his weekly Register 
sounded a note of warning against the im- 
patient rioting of workmen for the redress of 
tlieir wrongs. Cheap literature and new-s- 
papers were very much in demand during this 
period. The London Journal, The Family 
Herald, The P.eynolds' Miscellany were sold by 
thousands evcty week and patronised by factorc' 
girls, clerks, and apprentices in the back 
streets’. Religious^, social and ix)litical meet- 
ings also befan to grow from 17S0. 

6. Democracy and the Church. 

The same spirit of independence evinced 
itself against the traditional authority of tlie 
church. The dawn of an awakened mind in 
labour could not tolerate the forms and cere- 
monies of the traditional middle class church 
which had no appeal to its class mind. Under 
John \Vesle3" the Bible was preached to the 
masses of people. Psalms and songs were 
written in the popular st\'le which appealed to 
the religious devotion of the labourer. Many 
low classes dissented from the church. 
Preachers were recruited from the labourers. 
Bible study classes vrere formed. This new 
movement of devotion led to an extension of 
S3"mpath3" for the labouring class. The Evan- 
gelical and other Religious movements of the 
1 8th cen tur3" began to organise charities and 
schools for them. 

7 . Need for Universal Education. 

The evils of industrialism awakened man3" 
X^hilanthropic gentlemen to ameliorate the hard 
conditions of labour b3" the education of then 
children. The politicians also thought t'mt the 
best antidote to the new ixv'olutionar}^ ideas 
was pious education which inculcates 

obedience to authority and traditions.” Heu- 
nomists of the two schools of thought, — indivi- 
dualists like Adam Smith who belie\ ed in 
unrestricted competition and collectivists like 
Robert Owen who believed in the co-operation 
of the workers for their uplift and advance- 
ment — both alike preached the need for a S3'S- 
tematic education of labour as a penacea for 
the social evils. The general tone of educa- 
tional reform lay along religious rather than 
secular, lines. And this new spirit of educa- 
tion exhibited itself in the growth of the 
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Sunday and Adult Schools which are toda3^ 
ministering a liberal education and healthy 
recreations for the people in every part of 
England, 

8, Labour and Liberal Education. 

I'he industrial and the French Revolutions 
created a yearning in Labour to understand 
scientific, political and econ<niuc questiuns. 
In the early decades of the 19th century arose 
the Mechanics' Institutes attended by labour- 
ers desirous of imbibing the modern sciences. 
The co-oj^erative movement in this period was 
actuated by a real desire to spread education 
among its members. It \\ as more idealistic 
then and has not settled dowm to working out 
its own efficiency. So the co-ox3crative societies 
supplied the Reading Rooms and the Political 
Clubs for discussion of current topics. ^lany 
working men began, in the newness of their 
enthusiasm, to combine together for literary 
studies. But the new desire of the early 19th 
century could not live on on a sustained manner. 
Much of the work started b}^ Labour as the 
reading rooms and primary education classes w^ere 
taken up by the local authorities. Primary 
education was not diffused enough to create in 
labour an extensive interest in humane edu- 
cation. The university lectures started for the 
masses of people became dominated by the 
middle class. Labour itself became absorbed 
in practical problems of organising itself. But 
the spirit has persisted; and to-day Labour by 
its educational associations, and with the help 
of the Universities has organised a vast system 
of education through Extension Lectures, 
Tutorial classes. Summer Schools and Working 
Men’s Colleges. The demand for educated 
v.’orking men is immense. Trade Unions, the 
Labour Party, local count}- councils, co-opera- 
tive societies, all need men from the labouring 
class trained in political studies who can be 
safely trusted to w-ork for its amelioration. 

9 . Main Feature of the Indian Social 
Movements. 

Much of the educative value of the social 
movements in England lies in the competitive 
struggle for life; this struggle has led to the 
organisation of Labour and its efforts to improve 
its average intelligence and capacity. In India 
many of the social movements are movements 
of adjustment of the various races which began 
to pour in from times immemorial, and of the 


native tribes who were in different stages of 
development. It is a misnomer to say that the 
Indian society has been unchanging through 
centuries, ever keeping to its hall-marks as 
indelibly fixed by its ancient law-givers. The 
main problem before India lias been and is the 
creation of social unity amid divergent races. 
Sometimes the movement has been to keep the 
society intact from the intrusion of alien 
cu:>toins detrimental to social growth and from 
becoming atrophied by degenerate morals and 
manners. Sometimes the problem was one of 
assimilation of foreign customs so as to draw into 
the Hindu fold many of these foreigners. The 
authors of the movement, by sheer force of 
persistence and tenacity of will, by their perso- 
nality and zeal, have been able to introduce 
\nst changes in the Indian society. The result 
was that these new changes have degenerated 
into forms with the death of these leaders; and 
slavish worship and imitation have crept in'^o 
these institutions. Social progress is quickened 
by commanding personalities, trusted and 
followed by the people. But the ideals they 
place before the masses may be too high to be 
steadily and consistently practised them. 
The average capacity which sudden!}^ blossoms 
into extraordinary power under the inspiration 
of such leaders becomes too low in their absence. 
The startling contrast of the capacities of the 
leader and his followers leads to hero-w-orship 
and generates a slavish mentality which wants 
to achieve things by the efforts of their hero 
rather than by their own earnest diligence. 
The other method of social progress is the slow- 
moving, slow-w-orking of the masses themselves, 
who under the guidance of noble souls and the 
interaction of life's difficulties, gradually evolve 
themselves and thus acquire habits of self-dis- 
cipline, intelligence and a spirit of social 
brotherhood. It has been given to Engiand to 
shape th‘s average character in the midst of a 
competitive struggle. It has been the misfor- 
tune of India to look to great men and admire 
them, ever listening to high ideals of life but 
rarely able to act up to them, for the human 
mind acquires habits of group discipline and 
sacrifice by doing things itself step by step 
and from precendent to precedent. 

10. Period of the Sutras. 

The earliest movement in India for the 
uplift of the masses may be fixed from the 8th 
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or 7 til century B.C. when great lawgivers as 
Gotama, Baudhayana, Apastamba^ and V ashista 
formulated rul^s of cuiiuuct i'or dilL<wrent ages oi 
man and for different professions. The freedom of 
the Vedic period had degenerated into license. 
The incoming of the foreigners as the Persians 
created the need to fortify the Hindu customs 
against the onrush bf the alien civilisations. 
The free mixing with the conquered tribes 
necessitated a strict couc ui iiiurai;^ iur ihi.* 
Hindus to prevent their easy lapse into low 
habits. The A^edantic school of thought which 
arose out of the simple communion with Nature, 
laid stress on simple habits, pure and truthful 
living and meditation. All these causes tended 
to the inauguration oi a great muvemem: nxmg 
the rules of conduct and life for the Hindus. 
These rules have taken such hold over the 
country that they have become ingrained in the 
Indian character. Gautama says: — ^'The house- 
holder who delights in the law should not 
indulge in intoxicating drinks, should not cause 
others to drink, should nut sanction rlie acts uf 
those who drink knowung that it results in 
insanity.’’ Again he says "^meat can never be 
obtained without injuring living beings and to 
injure living beings does not pioduce hea\'enly 
bliss.” The dancing and singing of the Vedic 
period were put an end to. Girls were to be 
married earhq wudow remarriages w^ere stopped. 
Rules Oi conduct and education w’ere fixed for 
the different professions. This complete train- 
ing of the w ill, to put dowm gross passions and 
exercise self-control, to prepare a vast country 
for vegetarian diet, to prohibit drinking for 
all, to inculcate virtues of truthfulness and 
hospitality- — this is one of the greatest revolu- 
tions which the W'orld has ever witnessed. 
]\Iany of these features have become yvrought 
into the texture of Indian life. The easiest 
appeal even to-day to the Indian mind is to 
such ideals of simple living. 

11 . Buddhism. 

The next social movement which has deeply 
affected the mass life in India was the Buddhis- 
tic movement. The Vedic rites had degenera- 
ted to mere external ceremonies for appeasing 
different gods and yvhich were exploited by th3 
priestly class for their self-aggrandisement. 
Outside the Aryan fold there was the large 
growing population of various tribes who were 
worshipping tribal deities and leading a low 
life. If any social unity is to evolve, it cannot do 


so from the Aryan religion which has become too 
rigid and too wooden. But there were the 
iMuidering Sannyasiiis who proclaimed the 
“immanence of God and the solidarity of Man.' 
It was this school that supphed the necessary 
stimulus for the new religion of Buddhism to 
unite all Indians, Aryan and Non-Ar3'an, in one 
fold. The nc-w’ religion of Buddha set at 
iiauglii tile formal aspects of Hinduism such as 
the rituals, the superiority of the priestly class, 
the caste divisions and idolatory. Buddha gave a 
secular turn to Hinduism. He proclaimed that 
it is not the performance of rites but righteous 
action alone that leads to happiness in this 
yrorld and the next. His doctrine of nonkill- 
ing and brotherhood made the most effective 
appeal to the masses. Under his chastening 
influence various non-Ar3-an tribes left off* their 
cruel and barbarous habits. In the language 
of the people he preached, for then only he 
could convert to the new faith. After him his 
work was continued by the Buddhistic monks 
who propagated the new faith with a missionary 
zeal. All this tended towards the creation of a 
single nationality in India. Asoka, the great 
Emperor of the Maghada Empire, embraced 
Buddhism and under his ro3^al patronage the 
new ideas of Buddhism spread throughout the 
Empire. 

12 . Neo=Ilmduism. 

But Buddhism lapsed into idol worship and 
formal ceremonies as man3^ of the foreigners who 
embraced it, such as the Sakas, the Scy-thiaus 
and the Parthians, adapted it to their crude 
notions and rituals. From the first centur}" 
B.C. Buddhism yvas on its decline and Hindu- 
ism made a bold bid to include in its fold all 
foreign Buddhists and neyveomers into its fold. 
Hinduism had learnt much from Buddhism. It 
assimilated the Buddhistic doctrines to itself. 
While Buddhism was taking to disputations in 
philosoph3- and fighting in its own camp about 
the methods of yvorship, Brahminism elaborated 
its idol yvorship to a marked degree as to make 
an impression on the incoming foreigners. The 
Puranic stories representing the gods with 
human motives, and ambitions made a concrete 
appeal to the minds of the foreigners. Their 
gods yvere Hinduised and included in the Hindu 
pantheon. As always usual with the new con- 
verts to any religion, these foreigners vied with 
one another in building Hindu temples and 
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patronising the Brahmins. Cadphises II, the 
Indo-Scythian King of the Punjab, change! 
his name to Vasudeva. Some of the Saka 
Satraps in Guzarat and Central India embraced 
Hinduism. The institution of centre of pil- 
grimage in places sanctified by the incidents 
narrated in the Puranas appealed to the social 
impulse in the mass mind. Temple festivals 
were organised on a grand scale. Social fes- 
tivities were formulated for the Hmdu iioubo- 
holder. From the third century A.D. during 
the rule of the Guptas, Brahminism began to 
grow into ascendency. Brahmins travelled 
from Kanouj, their prominent centre, to all 
parts of the Northern India to Hinduise the 
non-Ar^^ans. The Huns who were slowly 
settling in our country after a long fight with 
the later Gupta Emperors, became captivated 
by the Puranic Hinduism and w^ere admitted as 
Kshatriyas into the Hind ci old. A genealogy 
as the Agnikula, Chandrakula or Sur\mkula was 
supplied to them the Brahmins to be grafted 
to their old traditions. Thus their blank past 
was filled up. IManj^ non-Aryans in Bengal, 
Hindustan and Giizerat under the attractions 
thrown out by the Brahmins imitated Hindu 
modes of life and became the upper classes in 
the Hindu social system. The basis of caste 
were shifted from race to functions. To quote 
the words of Pringle Kennedy, “under the attrac- 
tions of the superior Hindu civilisation and the 
teachings of vagrant Brahmins or ascetics, the 
upper classes separated themselves from the 
lower, imitated Hindu modes of life, assumed 
the status of a caste, were supplied with . a 
m3^thical genealogy by the Brahmins and were 
recognised as an integral part of the same com- 
munity.’^ This phase of social awakening 
cannot be better summed up than in the follow- 
ing words of P. Bose. “To the lasting honour 
of the Brahmins, be it said, they spread their 
civilising influence throughout India. It was 
the3^ that lifted up the aborigines, taught them 
to lead a settled life, made them more humane, 
in one word more civilised than the\" had been 
before. This the Brahmins did, not by brute 
force but force of character and intellect. 
They penetrated to the remotest South, to the 
North and the East. And wherever they went 
they carried the light of civilisation. Whether 
it be the Dravidian of the South, or tjtie moun- 
tainous tribes of the North their traditions, their 
religions, their dialects^ their manners and cus- 
toms all bespeak brahminical influence.” 


1 3 . Bakti Movement. 

With the decline of royal patronage from the 
Sth centur^^ A.D., consequent on the break-up 
of the Hindu Empire Brahminism shifted its 
centre of influence from the court to the masses 
Eulogising its own greatness to the latter to 
compel respect from them, Brahminism again 
narrowed into mere codes of ceremonies whicn 
they only should initiate. The ancient learning 
became its nionopl}-. Caste divisions became 
marked. The Hindu intellect declined. But 
the new religion of Islam introduced into the 
society a freshness of view , aggressive prop.a- 
ganda — a contrast to the Brahminic fortifications 
against the spread of knowledge, and the spirit 
of equality and brotheriiouel among ail thoot- 
who embraced it in contrast to the Brahminic 
claims of superioriw. This led to the intros- 
pection of the Hindu mind about its owui ideals 
of life as represented in its ancient literature, 
the vast distance between the Vedantic doctrines 
of brotherhood and oiieiic:yS and the p^Jcintic 
performance of ceremonies. Saints arose in 
different parts of India to inculcate ideals of 
brotherhood and devotion, Ramanuja in the 
south tvho popularised through the vernaculars 
the Sanskrit learning, Dna\ana Dev and Rama- 
nand in Maharashtra follow^ed by a series of 
Baktas from low classes, Kabir in Hindustan 
follow^ed by masses of people Hindus as well 
as iMuhammadans, and w^hose disciples Tulsidas 
and Surdas WTOte the Ramayana for the people, 
exhausting all possibilities of poetic art, and 
Guru Nanak in the Punjab. The movement 
has been called by Ranade as the PROTES- 
TANT iMOVEMENT OF INDIA. The saints 
w’ho b3" popularising the Grace and Merc\" of 
the Lord infused new hopes and new ambitions 
into the masses never laid stress on penance or 
performance of ceremonies. Worldiness w^as 
the character of the movement. Man^- of these 
saints w^ere married men. Through them 
Kirtans were instituted with all musical accom- 
paniments in praise of the Lord Krishna. 
Bhajans were organised with choral music in 
praise of the Lord. The congregational form 
of w^orship took the place of solitary meditation. 
This movement of Bakti brought into the Hindu 
fold man^" barbarous tribes who ceased from 
all their frightful sacrifices for the deities and 
took to the worship of Lord Krishna. As the 
movement spread it became more and more 
sensuous. Social festivities and enjoyments in 
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honour of the saints increased. Vallabha- 
chary^a, one of the saints of N. W. India taught 
that ‘‘the Deity was to be worshipped not in 
hunger, but in costly apparel and choice food, 
not in solitude and niortiiications out in me 
pleasures of society and enjoyments of the 
world’h Chaitanya in Bengal preached the 
doctrines c! love and broiiicrnooa and tne exis- 
tence of i. divine in all our actions. Two ot 
his disciples were Muhammadans. This move- 
ment of Bakti liberated the mass luiiid from its 
inert sluggishness and created hope and con- 
fidence in their own powers, as the idea has been 
instilled in them that the Eord helps them in all 
their actions. No one is the chosen of God. 
His Grace sheds on all. The common worship 
of these saints, common literature as the Rama- 
yana and the G^ta created a iiaUonai unity in 
the Maharastra. The social fusion created by 
the saints in the 14th and the 15th centuries led 
to a national awakening in Maharashtra; the 
principles of the new faith infused a moral 
courage to dare and to strive. The result was the 
political struggle of a united nation to achiet'e 
Swaraj under Sivaji’s flag. This national spirit 
led to the growth of the Maharatta Empire, the 
immediate predecessor of the British Empire. 
In the Punjab the follow^ers of Guru Nanak and 
Guru Govinda became united under the banner 
of Sikhism, the new martial religion which 
abolished caste and believed in a close brother- 
hood. Again it was these Sikhs that fought 
against the Moghul empire and the British East 
Indian Company. 

14, Later Vaishnavite Sects, 

We find then from the i7tli centur3^ vast 
masses of people in different parts of India 
adoring se\’eral saints. But again the Hindu 
mass mind lost its freshness. Miraculous 
stories began to grow about these saints. The 
repetition of the mere name of God was con- 
sidered the w’ay to attain salvation. Bhajans, 
Kirtans, and Kathas are even to-day having 
their rounds throughout India in praise of these 
saints in the same monotonous mechanical 
method by professional people with audiences 
dozing or enjoying the sensuousness of the 
music. Again the Indian mind reverted back 
to its old groove of helplessness and admiration 
for its past. New Vaisnavic sects have arisen 
out of the lower classes, specially in Bengal and 
the Lmited Provinces in the iSth and 19th 
centuries, who influenced by ideas of social 


betterment for w'hich orthodox Hinduism held 
110 prospects followed spiritual Gurus claiming 
descent from medieval sauilb. There .ue 
different leaders for the different communities 
who are even to-day respected by the masses 
and who conduct occasional tours with the 
pomp and grandeur of royalty. Some of them 
inculcate moral truths to their flocks. Some 
live on the prestige of their institutions. And 
some lead a life which is the re\crbc of tne 
godly. 

15, Indian Society on the Advent of 
the British. 

What was the character of Indian So- 
ciety during the latter decades of the i8ih 
century? Bound dowm b^^ traditions and 
ceremonies, which had become wrought in- 
to the texture of the Indian life through 
the course of ages, the Indian rarely look- 
ed beyond his own village and paid an tin 
questioning obedience to his Sastras. PR* 
had an implicit faith in the miraculous stories 
about the saints and Acharyas of the different 
epochs of his religious history. What v/as handed 
down traditionally from father to son in the 
several caste groups, wms the little learning he 
possessed. The learned class engaged them- 
selves in studies of logic and grammar, mere 
intellectual g^mmastics. The social bcience 
they studied w^as the Dharma Sastras, dry codes 
of conduct regulating every minute part of 
daily life. The literature they learnt was of 
the later Hindu period w''hen attention was 
paid more to form than to ideas, v:hen dryness of 
the soul w^as made up by the quibbles of the 
intellect and the use of a hyperbolical lan- 
guage ever resulting from court patronage of 
poetry. Vedas w'ere learnt by rote. Elemen- 
tar:v education w'os confined to unintelligent 
memorising of devotional hymns, some moral 
couplets, and knowdedge useful in the transac- 
tions of daily life. The village industries and 
agriculture w^ere sufficient for the maintenance 
of its inhabitants. The authority of the caste 
panchayet was obeyed implicitly by the lower 
classes and to question it was a sacrilege. The 
standard of life was low’ and the absence of 
struggle for life kept the people in friendly 
relations. The tenant never thought of his 
right for a larger produce so long as the returns 
from the land after paying the rent to the land- 
lord were sufficient for his simple living. 
Their leisure the villagers devoted to hearing 
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Kirtans, Kathas and Puranas. The low class 
had their own festivals and enjoyments. A 
plentiful crop was utilised for a social feast in 
the village which was also partaken by the 
non-brahniin after the feeding of the Brahmins 
was over. With a slavish mentality which 
cannot think for itself, and a sclf-complacent 
and quiet rural life, the Indian society was 
like a stagnated standing pool, joyous that u 
did not flow into new thought and fresh life, and 
happy in its encircled moss of rites and cere- 
monies, and unconscious of new ideals? 

16. English Education. 

New forces, quite of a revolutionary 
character, began to act on the Indian society 
from the early 19th century. Institutions 
which ser\'ed the purposes of life when life 
was simple, could not usefully discharge the 
functions of socie^v when it has grown more 
complex and more varied in its activities. 
The rapid spread of English educahon from 
1834 created a class of intellectuals whose mind 
broadened by the study of English history and 
literature, became infused with the spirit of 
equality and brotherhood among men. Thesj 
English educated Hindus could not easily 
bring round their minds to tolerate the institu- 
tion of caste which, by preventing mutual in- 
tercourse v'liich alwa^^s leads to sN^mpathetic 
understanding and levelling up of life, and 
denying equal opportunities for all which gives 
scope for individual improvement, involved a 
social w^astage of brains and service. The 
history of the national struggles in England, 
slowhr shifting ro^^al power into n^nuEr hrnds, 
vrith growing mass organisation and discipline, 
created a sense of boldness and confidence in 
the Indian mind to strive after the building up 
of the Indian nation through stead}^ effort and 
uniUn The study of a rational S3^stcm of 
ethics and philosophy, and natural and plrrsical 
sciences, led to a doubting mind which could 
not facilely believe in miraculous stories and 
the inviolable sanctiu^ of the Sastras. The 
religious ceremonies of the Hindus in the name 
of one God which pervades all animate beings 
hardly tallied with their practices, their self- 
centred seclusion in their family interests, and 
apathy towards neighbours. The meaningless 
recitation of Mantras and hymns looked childish 
and s:lh". The manifold social vices in the 
name of Hinduism, the enforced widowhood, 
the degenerate morals in temple worship and 


management, the burning of widows, the pollu- 
tion of the Panchama, shocked many a mind. 

17. British Industrialism. 

British Industrialism was another tremend- 
ous force which crushed down the simple 
economic system of the \':llage. The Com- 
pany's policy of deliberately hampering tlie 
Indian industries and encouraging only the 
export of raw products, led to the total extinc- 
tion of that supplementary income which made 
up the villagers' small earnings from agricul- 
ture. The development of trade with England 
and the large imports from Europe led to an 
increase in the standard of life of the people. 
The new exports demanded were commerc'al 
crops as cotton, oilseeds, groundnut and this 
naturally led to a larger acreage under these 
crops. The entry of India in the international 
trade has increased very largeh^ the traders and 
middlemen who form the distributing agents of 
the exports and the imports. English enterprise 
began to establish factories in India from 1S50. 
The material progress of the West naturally 
roused up the andfition of the people to improve 
the industrial condition of India. The Indian 
lulled into passive inactivity" through nature's 
bounteous supply of his needs, inordinately 
simple and contented by the tradition of ages 
and the insularity of his life, and bound by 
caste rigour vdiich hardly gave individual scope 
to take a chance and struggle in the world, 
found in tins n_w force cf Industrialism an in- 
road into the economic werdth of his country 
to which it should either become a prey or he 
should gird up his loins, compete, struggle and 
produce goods C)n a par v.'itli the other nations 
of the world. Human nature being what it is, 
its desires inordinate to make life comfortable, 
which form the impetus for man -/ork and 
improve, thus gaining him kr i^dge, and 
training him in habits cf strenuous action, any 
movement to turn back the society- to a simple 
and self-sufficient life, to isolate India from the 
world, and pit her against the onward march 
of material progress, can hardly succeed, and 
if it does, will only- bring back the old stagna- 
tion, the habits of inaction and sloth, and the 
narrow and unthinking mind which refuses to 
boldly- plan and dare. Large scale factory^ pro- 
duction with all its attendant evils of dumping, 
unequal distribution of wealth, and class con- 
flicts, in countries consumed by" the desire lor 
wealth, power and privileges, is a beneficierit 
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force for inert India to rouse her up from the 
slumber of ages and infuse into her the spirit 
of activity and resourcefulness. The problem 
of Industrialism without the introduction of 
capitalism — India knows how to solve it for her- 
self, endowed as she is with a social type which 
likes to co-operate and not to fight, which con- 
ceives of duties first before claiming privileges, 
and which is saturated with the spirit of non- 
violence, making all allowance for the Indian 
weakness and apathy to fight against oppression 
and wrong. 

18. Contact with English Life. 

The contact with the English life told 
harmfully on the Indian society in the beginning. 
The high caste Indian ‘cribbed and cabinned’ 
by the mechanical discipline of puritanic caste 
regulations burst into an immoderate desire for 
the fashions and luxuries of English life. “We 
have heard from men of that time that students 
of the Hindu College (Calcutta) would assemble 
in batches of lo or 12 in the College square an:l 
openly drink wine and partake of meat in the 
Mahommedan shops. The greater a man could 
show courage in defying the customs of the 
society, the greater was his credit and better his 
claim to be c riled a reformer. “ (Page 180 : Life 
and Times of Ramtanu Lahiri), The high 
English style of living, the free intercourse 
between English men and women, their 
manners, their daily life, their food and dress, 
became all to be imitated b^" the English edu- 
cated class. India would have lapsed into 
atheism and rank materialism, become another 
edition of western civilisation, slavishly imi- 
tating it like Japan, but for the fact that 
the English education was confined to the few, 
that the conservative instinct of the masses 
could not be easily disturbed, and that organi- 
sations like the Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, 
and the Theosophical Society, emerged at th^" 
right moment to instil in the educated minds 
the greatness of the Hindu religion, its charac- 
teristic note of simple living and prayer to God, 
its correlation with modern science, and its 
foundations in righteous conduct and brother- 
hood of man. 

19. Influence of the Christian Missions. 

No better testimony to the individuality of 
the Hindu civilisation can be given than by the 
Christian mission themselves, who have failed 
with all their zeal and persistence, with all the 


material influence, power and status of a great 
empire and the wealth of a capitalistic nation 
behind it to back them up, to pull down Hindu- 
ism and convert the high castes. Before 1813 
the Christian Missions were hindered in their 
work by the East India Company which feared 
exposition of its vile profiteering methods by 
candid missionaries. The Charter of 1813 
while declaring its policy of neutrality in regard 
to religious beliefs made provision to grant 
licenses to missionaries going to India for reli- 
gious and moral work. This gave freedom to 
the missions to continue their activities in 
India. Their early crusade against the Plindu 
social system opened the eyes of the thinking 
public to many of its defects and turned back 
their minds to the main principles of Hinduism 
as enunciated in the Gita and the Upanishads. 
That the missions have greatly promoted the 
cause of English education through their 
colleges and thus sowed the se-rds ^^mong Pm 
youths, for that spirit of independence and 
equality, for rational thinking, and for noble 
ideals of w'orking towards national ends, is an 
incontrovertible fact. Their work in uplifting 
and refining the low classes has been a great 
civilising force in a vast continent like India 
which has not yet solved the problem of mass 
elevation with all the work of religious reformers 
from period to period and the various civic 
agencies of to-day. A wholesome tendency of 
the present day Christian mind is the better 
understanding of Hinduism owing to the spirit 
of sacrifice for truth and righteousness 
evinced by thousands of Hindus for national 
advancement. 

20. The New Awakening in Christianity. 

Christianity is recognising to-day the 
national characteristic of the Indian mind 
which is more Christian in its outlook and tradi- 
tion. There is even a feeling among en- 
lightened Christians that the proper interpreta- 
tion of Christianity can only come from unso- 
phisticated India unknown to the grab for 
power and v/ealth, ever thinking of its duties 
and ever forgetting its rights, and ever accom- 
modating a variety of races and beliefs writhout 
any aggression on its part. There is a new 
awakening in the Christian community to 
understand other religious view points, for the 
v'ay to brotherhood lies through a s^nnpathetic 
imagination. Christianity is coming to recog- 
nise the doctrine of Karma in the communal 
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sense in the fact that each one is responsible 
for the sins of his community and that Christ’s 
death on the cross is only the punishment he 
suffered for the wrongs of his people. Points 
of agreement between different religions are 
now-a-clays more earnestly sought after, than 
points of difference. More things can be learnt 
through love and devotion than through intel- 
lect. Some of the branches of the Y.M.C.A. 
arrange for lectures, discussions and study 
classes on all religions, thus bringing together 
the different followers of God through different 
prophets. Though the tremendous force of the 
several churches in India in binding the Chris- 
tian community to a life of charity and brother- 
hood is a well-known fact, if only they make 
them community churches where no one tradi- 
tional belief of a separate mission will be pro- 
pagated, but the whole community will be free 
to join it to work for its welfare, in no long 
time will they become a power in Indian 
Nationalism. 'XMder this plan of community 
as contrasted with denominational organisation, 
that is, each city or town would have not a large 
array of churches, each primarily interested 
in presenting its own particular copyrighted 
idea of the universe and man’s salvation, to 
the public mind, but a single institution with 
many branches perhaps, as closely identified 
with the needs and purposes of the community 
life as the school or library or community 
centre. To get rid of the denomination as the 
unit of spiritual integration and substitute 
therefor the community is the first plank in our 
programme of reform. The community is an 
institution composed of the public group of 
citizens, held together by common social inter- 
ests, rather than a private group, held to- 
gether by common theological beliefs or view 
points. It would represent a gathering of all 
who are living a common life and seeking a 
common ideal of human welfare. It would be 
composed of a single group of unified institu- 
tions co-operating to the one end of a better 
world for better men.” (John Heyties Holmes 
in the Unity, Chicago, quoted in the IVorld 
and the Nere DispensaUo^i, Calcutta, July 7th, 
1921.) 

21. Influence of British Administration 
and Policy. 

British administration and policy, by trans- 
planting western institutions, were slowly 
transforming the Indian life. The centralised 


system of administration gave the death blow 
to the Panchayet which was mainly functioning 
for the whole village. Taxes were collected by 
the revenue officers, the British courts began 
to administer justice. The police looked to the 
watch and ward. Thus the functions of the 
panchayet w’cre gradually absorbed by the 
unitary system of Government. The ignorant 
villager began to learn the art of being in the 
good books of the officials for they had the 
power to put him in difficulties. Meanwhile 
the new international trade which forced the 
cultivator to grow commercial crops and import 
foreign goods for clothing and other necessaries 
of life, have created a demigod in the middle- 
man contractor on whom alone he became de- 
pendent for the sale of his raw produce and 
supply of domestic requirements. The new 
openings of government employment from 
1S44 were depleting the villages of their intelli- 
gence and leadership as young men left their 
homes for study and government service. And 
thus was created the class, v;ho in no way res- 
ponsible to the people but ever looking to the 
English official for favours and patronage, ac- 
quired the habit of fawning and cringing before 
them but dominating over the masses. Servi- 
lity to superiors always goes hand in hand with 
the bullying of the inferiors. Towns be- 
gan to grow in places where administra- 
tive offices were opened, where factories 
were started for exploiting and exporring 
raw products and in centres of inland and 
foreign trade. This led to the migration 
of labour to towns, and the rise of w^ages 
in villages. Prices of necessaries also rose 
owing to the competition of foreign markets 
and the growth of inland trade through rail- 
ways. The standard of life has also increased. 

The introduction of railways, telegraphs, 
and post offices destroyed the village isolation, 
contracted this vast continent into a single unit 
and brought together the various peoples. 
Thus was slowly undermined the superiority of 
the castes. The new employments in towns, 
the openings in government service for rich 
and poor, for the high and low castes, the new' 
trades, the contact with the outer wwld, all 
created a spirit of independence in the villager. 
The struggle for life overthrew^ the joint stock 
family system. So huge and so all embracing 
was the bureaucratic system that it passed into 
the tissues of the Indian blood, and the implicit 
homage he paid to its hierarchy of officials 
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became a part of his character. A post in the 
Government service became the highest ambi- 
tion of his life. Meamvhile with the growth of 
courts, the villages became centres of factions 
and cliques. Litigation became one of the 
necessaries of daily life. And what first began 
onh^ as an outer vesture having no relation witii 
the village life, gradualh" absorbed all the func- 
tions of the village organisation, exinguished 
its solidarity and self-sufl&ciency and became 
the vital machinery to minister to its needs and 
preser\^e its peace. Though the need for prac- 
tising civic virtues was gradualh" taken away 
by the service of the official agencies, the 
bestowal of the voting right, by the Reform 
Act, for the provincial councils, the Assembly, 
the Local Boards and municipalities for large 
masses of people, must surely produce in course 
of time a sense of self-confidence to combine 
for common welfare and to serve public ends. 

22 . Growth of the Press and the Platform. 

The growth of the press and the platform 
in the popularisation of the new spirit of 
nationalism and industrialism is a great factor 
to be reckoned with. In the early decades of 
the loth centur\" the English organs of public 
opinion were as much feared by the govern- 
as introducing new-fangled idea of pubuc 
criticism of officials and undermining that halo 
of prestige which alone was governing the 
teeming millions of India. Lord Hastings, 
owing to a hostile opp frrm his cwincil, 

laid down that certain personages and subjects 
should be free from the criticism of the press 
and that editors would be prosecuted before tlie 
Supreme Court for .such criticisms or deported. 
But in 1835 Lord Metcalfe carried out the 
reform contemplated by Lord Bentinck that no 
editor should be deported. Lord Lytton’s 
Vernacular Press Act muzzled the free- 
dom of the press but it was repealed by Lord 
Ripon. From 1S90 the number of newspapers 
and periodicals began to increase. The Press 
Act of 1910 which was passed to arrest anar- 
chist propaganda was really misused to forfeit 
the securities of papers indulging only in legi- 
timate criticism ; but the growth of opinion was 
irresistible and executive highhandedness in 
muzzling public criticism because it is hostile 
to it, has been put a stop to by the repeal of 
the Press Act in the present year wffiich gives 
only the right of prosecuting the Editor before 
a court of law for sedition. The daily paper has 


become almost a necessity and its influence is 
enorm^ous in shaping public opinion. 

23 . World Movements. 

The world movements have been exerting a 
great influence on India owing to the contrac- 
tion of the world by the annihilation of space 
through rapid communications. Indians have 
been closel_v watching the struggle of European 
nationalities who have been exhihhlne 
selves as specimens of a barbarous civilisation 
\vhich brings its own ruin on their own heads 
in their attempts to destroy the enemy. Bol- 
shevism in Russia, Sinn Feinism in Ireland, the 
Eg5"pb’an movement of independence, the 
Japanese maltreatment of Korea, the Nc.gr 
.struggle in America, tlie hatred of the Indian in 
South Africa, have all their lessons to the Indian 
mind, of the evils of capitalism, the vices of 
a narrow patriotism, and the need for build- 
ing up a social democracy broad-based on the 
recognition of man as man, and the whole human 
family as a single integer. The struggle of 
Labour towards a better life and higher educa- 
tion has its counter part in India. Many a socird 
worker becomes fired with enthusiasm to uplift 
mass life through a study of the social Settle- 
ments and Community centre^ m nni 

America. IMam' Indian educational movements 
of child-training, teaching universities, compul- 
sory education, technical education, continua- 
tion and Adult Schools, are directly influenced 
by the State and non-official efforts in the 
West. The Co-op era tor turns to the West for 
a study of the several forms of co-operative 
activity. The agriculturist and the industria- 
list again turn to the w^est for a practical study 
of their sciences, with a view' to their adaptabi- 
lity to India. Everv activity for social uplift 
.gathers to itself the knowdedge and the experi- 
ence of the early pioneers in the field wffio are 
mainly to be found in Western countries. 

24 . New Movemenfs in India. 

The contact then W'ith the w'estern social 
organisation has created a ferment in the Indian 
society and a growth of reforming opinions in 
all departments of life. This netv aw’akening in 
India from the latter half of the last century 
may be summed up as the striving towards a 
perfected democracy founded on culture and 
brotherhood. In religion, politics and social 
life, it first expressed itself in clearing away 
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the brambles and the bushes, and in weeding 
out the obstacles to healthy growth. In reh- 
gion it led to the overthrow of the priestdoni, 
the autocracy of the Sa^tras and the cruel domi- 
nation of superstitions and ceremonies over 
men’s minds; and ushered in the era of new 
thought based on science and rationalism, aim- 
ing after a righteous life and emphasising the 
value of devotion and luedilation. In politics 
it originated tlie national organisations for 
bringing an alien government under the pres- 
sure of public opinion, and establishing repre- 
sentative institutions in the countiy. In social 
life its current was irresistible and slowdy began 
to uproot the narrow^ division of castes, the in- 
ferior status of women and the social evils as 
Sati, early marriage of girls, and enforced 
widowhood. All the movements stood for the 
liberation of the intellect from the authoritv 
of the infallible Sastras, for the freedom of the 
individual to have the fullest scope to grow, 
and a higher conception of duty to God and 
man. All in turn led to counter movements 
to preserve the past, to sing its praise, and per- 
petuate its lifeless institutions as based on 
eternal truths for all mankind and for all ages, 
but which perhaps the doubting rationalistic 
mind had the impudence to question. As 
usual with all new thoughts, the pioneers had 
to fight a terrible and weary way against the 
conservatism and the superstitions of the 
people. The value of the religious movements 


I2y 

lies in the fact that they turned the Indian 
mind inward to a study of its own ancient past 
when life was not clogged by ceremonies and 
men were guided by simple ideals of truth and 
service. Rationalistic materialism w'ould have 
overwhelmed India had it not been for the 
saving virtues of these movements which, 
while reforming the social systcm_, stuck to the 
charuciei'istic of the Hindu civilisation, its 
devotion to God, its simplicity of life, and 
self-control. 

(To he continued.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF GYA. 

The Home of the xxxahi Indiax Natioxal Congress . 


I. 

In one of the Puranas is related the follow- 
ing story. A giant demon named Gya Asura 
performed a rigid penance for a thousand years. 
The gods anxiously fearing that they could gi -'e 
no sufficient recompense for his piety came to 
him and asked what reward he wanted. His 
request that he might become the holiest of all 
things ^vas granted with the result that all who 


saw or touched him went to Heaven. Yama, 
the God of Hell finding that he was monarch of 
an empty realm appealed to the gods. They 
persuaded Gya Asura to allow a sacrifice to be 
performed on his body, but the demon was not 
yot laid. Yama then brought a sacred rock 
from his home, which he placed on the demon’s 
head and all the gods sat on his body, but still 
the demon moved. At last Vishnu was called 
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in; he struck with his club and put an end 
to his life. Gy a Asura begged as a last boon 
that the gods should abide for all time on his 
body, and that this should be the holiest of 
spots. This story of the origin of Gy a embodies 
the grand lesson that it has to impart and indi* 
cates the nature of its importance. It is 
essentially a land of sacrifice and purification. 
Its history is studded wdth examples of self- 
annihilation for the realization of the ideal. 
Failing to find enlightenment in penance and 
fast our Sakye ]Muni, later known as Bud- 
dha, began a vigil of high meditation under 
a Pipal tree some six miles from Gya. He was 
assaulted by fiends and demons of all kinds and 
by the spirit of sensuous desire — all of whom he 
conquered. The victory put him in possession 
of real Enlightenment or Buddhi which as he 
later on declared consisted in the subjugation of 
the burning passions of the heart. At a small 
distance from here lies buried alive Buddha's 
great disciple Karhapya still nursing the uncon- 
querable hope of meeting the Maitriyea or Neve 
Buddha (Is he not born?) on whose arrival he 
w^ould issue forth and attain Ninmna. 

Gya does not figure in hii>tory as a centre of 
political activities, it v;ill be in vain to tiurn over 
the pages of its annals for any battle that might 
have been fought here. But its insignificance 
in this respect is more than compensated by the 
great religious importance that it has enjoyed 
from time immemorial. The numerous places 
associated wdth the lives and teachings of t'oe 
great founder of Buddhism and his disciples 
have made it the Holy Land of this religion. 
There is hardly a village in in which the 
relics of Buddha have not been turned up by 
the ploughshare and w^hich has not drawm the 
notice of the most careless travellers to the 
heaps of images that are found collected under 
the Sacred Pipal tree. The names of the places 
having had prominent connection with Buddh- 
ism are legions and no archaeologist would take 
less than a month to have a birds’ eye view of 
them. Though Buddhism has, as a living reli- 
gion, disappeared from this place yet hs 
followers throng at least once every year ^o 
discharge their religious rites. In the eyes of 
the Hindus Gya is one of the great places of 
pilgrimage and has special sanctity. It is their 
belief that the spirits of the deceased obtain 
deliverance from hell and admission into Para- 
dise w’hen their children would make offerings 
for their soul in Gya. 


II. 

The district is bounded by the river Sone on 
the north western side and by the borders of 
Patna, Monghyr, Hazaribagh and Palamau on 
the other sides. The width of the river Son^: 
generally exceeds two miles and in places 
runs to three miles. One peculiarity of the 
river is the height of the eastern bank where the 
strong westerly winds which prevail during 
the hot weather heap up the sand from the 
river bed to a height of 12 to 14 feet above the 
level of the country. The most noticeable 
feature of its course is its meagre stream of 
water at ordinar3" times as compared with the 
enormous breadth of the river bed, its vast size» 
and its paroxA^smal violence at periods of fiood. 
The river is spanned b^" a huge bridge which is 
not onh" the largest bridge in India but is 
surpassed in length onU^ by the Bridge. 

The district of Gya has two natural divisions 
one covering the alluvial plain of the north and 
the other consisting of the forest and mountain 
belts of the South. As the northern part is full 
of the artistic remains of Buddhism and other 
relics of ancient Hindu civilization so the wild 
South displays the panoramas of Nature. Pas- 
sengers coming from Calcutta as the\^ enter the 
mountainous regions on the borders of the 
district feel as if they were travelling in a city 
of forests whose inhabitants were the silent 
listening trees and whose music the murmur of 
the fountains. The labouring clouds resting on 
the top of the hills are a reality here. The vast 
columns of water falling from the high unassail- 
able peaks looks like a downpour of gold in the 
ra\'s of the setting sun. No pen can describe 
the beaut}" of these parts which may on a small 
scale be appreciated by taking a view from the 
Brahma Juni Hill of Gya itself. On a clear 
day in the rains the eye travels past the rugged 
ravines and rocks overlooking Gya, to a countrv 
green with crops and groves of palm trees, with 
hills rising on all sides from the level plain. 
To the north the temple crowmed hill of Ram- 
sill a stands out in the near foreground and 
beyond it is the high crag of Pretsila, and in the 
distance the outlines of the Barabar hills can 
be seen. 

Among the hills of Gya are several pictures- 
que w’aterfalls, the most beautiful of which is 
that at Kokalat in the long ridge running from 
east to west, to miles south of Nawada. At 
Kokalat a hill torrent tumbles down a long 
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series of cascades, buried in thick woods and 
extending far up the side of the precipice some 
nine feet high near the foot of the crag and 
then hurries down over a rocksand bed to the 
plains below. 

The town of Gya is locally divided into tv/o 
parts — the old town of Gya and the new town 
of Sahebgunj. The former contains the resi- 
dences of priests who preside over the Gya pil- 
grimage and is regarded as a place of peculiar 
sanctity. The latter is the trading quarter and 
also the seat of administration. It is a modern 
town with many straight broad streets such as 
are seldom seen in other parts of Bihar. Be- 
sides the public offices, it has a Juma masjid and 
a public Library called the Halliday Library 
and the i\Ianu Lai Library. There are three 
Dharamsalas in Gya — (i) One just opposite to 
the railway station. It is two storied and can 
accommodate 300 men. (2) The second Dha- 
ramsala is in the old town and can accommodate 
500 men. (5) The third is at Bodh G^’a close 
to the temple for Buddhist pilgrims. 

The old Gya presents a complete contrast to 
the modern town. Many of the buildings arc 
situated on rocky points. The spires of the 
temples, the loft^^ houses and the numerous ghats 
leading dowm to the Phalgu with the crest of 
the Braham Juni Hill in the back ground form 
a very picturesque view from the opposite bantc 
of the river. It is a town of narrow streets and 
crooked alleys always shut in by high masonry 
houses and overhanging balconies. 

III. 

Gya practically emerges into the light of 
history in the time of Bimbisara (519 B. C.j 
whose reign synchronized with the preaching of 
Buddha. Gautama came to Gya at the invita- 
tion of its inhabitants. He lectured to the 
people for sometime before he passed on to 
Bodh Gya where he underwent the memorable 
spiritual experience leading him to enlighten- 
ment. jMuch of his life was spent in this dis- 
trict after he began his mission and it contains 
many of the scenes of his earliest preachings. 
With the reign of the great Asoka Gya again 
comes into prominence. Overcome with remorse 
at the horrors of the conquest of Kalinga» 
Asoka became a Buddhist and signalized his 
adherence to that religion by constructing a 
temple and monastery at Bodh Gya and by 
showing the deepest veneration for the sacred 
tree under which Gautama had obtained en- 
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lightenment. But Asoka's support of the rival 
Brahminical creed by the brief inscriptions in 
the caves in the Barabar Hills recording his 
presentation of these rock-hewn cave dwellings 
to Ajavika, a sect of non-Buddhist ascetics, is a 
proof of his tolerance. After Asoka’s reign 
though the currents of history seem to have 
flowed on without affecting Gya yet it was 
during this period (Hindu period) that the in- 
numerable monasteries, stupas and statues were 
built. 

It was at this time that the fame of Gya 
transcended the boundaries of India attracting 
pilgrims like Hiuen Tsang from distant regions 
and persuading the Tibetans to reproduce in 
their northern climate the surroundings of the 
monasteries at Gya. 

The history of Gya during the Muhamadan 
period is not very important. The whole dis- 
trict was parcelled out among a few Zamindars 
v/ho never paid the imperial revenues until 
compelled by superior force. During the i8th 
century the district was run over by the’Maha- 
rattas and other wandering tribes who followed 
the Rob Roy's principle of keeping what they 
could lay their hands on. 

G\"a to this day would have had an un- 
eventful history except for the upheaval of 1857 
when the peace it enjoyed was rudely shaken. 
Ever since the commencement of the convul- 
sions in N. India there had been indications 
of an unquiet spirit pervading all classes of 
community. In the city itself the fiction that 
the bones or blood of oxen and swdne had been 
mixed with the flour of the bazar was in- 
dustriously disseminated and attempts were 
made to corrupt the soldiery stationed there. 
Though in the beginning no overt act of 
hostility took place yet the Collector feared 
that in case the mutineers entered the dis- 
trict the Zamindars would join them if they got 
the upper hand though none w'ere likely to 
hazard life and property before that. On the 
31st of July 1857 he received an order from the 
Commissioner informing him of a defeat of the 
British arms and desiring him and other civil 
authorities to come to Patna sacrificing every 
thing in order to occupy a central position . 
Leaving the Jail of criminals and the treasury 
containing seven lakhs of rupees, Mr. IMoney, 
the Collector, started for Patna, but feeling 
acutely the shame of this abandonment of the 
city to anarchy and plunder he returned and 
was glad to find every thing intact. But 
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he discerned that if once the mutineers got into 
the city the allegiance of the people would be 
transferred to the other side. Therefore he 
began to collect pack-bullocks in order to carry 
away the treasure safely to Calcutta. But 
very soon he heard that a party of the rebels 
had commenced their march upon Gya. The 
treasure W’as placed on pack-bullocks which 
started early in the morning. Having seen the 
convoy safely started Mr. IMoney returned to 
his house but suddenly he heard shouts and 
yells and a servant came rushing in to say that 
the Jail was loose and prisoners were near. 
He had just time to mount his horse whicn 
was ready saddled to catch up the convoy. As 
in other places so in Gya the removal of the 
treasures seems to have been the signal to the 
disaffected to break out into open revolt. 
Mr. IMoney delivered at Calcutta the treasure 
he had saved but in the absence of any autho- 
xity the scoundrels of the cit}" with whom dis- 
order and riot are a trade and profession had 
destroyed the houses of the European residents 
and had burnt the Kacharis. Babu Jadhu 
Singh took possession of the western corner of 
the district and declared British Raj to have 
come to an end. His power was so formidable 
that the troops after troops sent to quell him 
were beaten back. The Jahanabad thana was 
surprised, the Government buildings burnt and 
the Daroga cut to pieces. It would be useless to 
narrate the histor}" of how peace was evolved 
because the instruments used by the Govern- 
ment are well known to us. 

IV. 

The Bodhi tree of enlightenment under 
which Buddha sat has had an eventful 
histoiy^ In his un regenerate days it was 
cut down by Asoka who remained to lavish un- 
stinted devotion on *t when he became a convert 
to Buddhism. His queen jealous cf this attach- 
ment and grudging the ornament which Asoka 
offered to the tree had it cut down again but 
it was miraculously restored to life. The 
intense veneration in which the tree was held 
is evidenced by the fact that when a branch 
of it had to be cut for sending to Ceylon 
elaborate preparations were made. A gold bin 
was constructed to receive the shoot ; the whole 
way from Gya to Patna was testefully decorat- 
ed and the tree itself was gorgeously dressed 
with garlands of gems. 

For a third time it was destroyed by 


Sasanka, a fanatical king of the sixth century 
imbued with Brahmnical ideas. But Purna- 
varnam restored it and placed a well of 24 feet 
all round as a barrier against future aggression. 
The present tree is claimed to be the same as 
stood in ancient times though Botanists hold 
that it could not be more than a century old. 
The old tree must long ago have perished; in 
fact the present tree is a lineal descendant of 
that under which Buddha sat. 

The Diamond Throne. 

Under the tree is a sandstone also knowm 
as the Diamond Throne which still retains it^ 
original position. In derives its name from the 
fact that it is believed to possess indestructi- 
biliU", stability and capacity to resist all wwld- 
ly shocks. The throne itself should be as- 
cribed to the time of Asoka as the geese and 
other ceremonial ornaments are exactly the 
same as those found on the capital of Asoka’s 
pillars. But the pedestal on which it rests 
seems to belong to the Indo-Scythean times 
(2nd centiny- A. D. Reign of Havistaka Kanis- 
taka) if w^e judge from the round faces, full 
lips and easy pose of the figures inscribed 
on it. 

V. 

It is the belief of Hindus that it is incum- 
bnt upon every^ Hindu to visit Gya and there 
make offerings for the souls of his ancestors. 
By so doing, the spirits of the deceased obtain 
deliverance from hell and admission to the 
Paradise of Vishnu. From the moment the 
pilgrim starts from his home, the deliverance of 
his ancestors begins, he is said to be making 
a ladder to Heaven for them and himself. To 
save the spirits of the dead is the first duty of 
a son, and the performance of the Sradh is 
regarded as a certain means to secure that end. 

There i^ no doubt that the sanctity of Gya 
dates back to an early age, when Buddhism 
still had its royal patrons and was in a flourish- 
ing condition. The evidence of the Scriptures 
is specially valuable in this respect as they 
clearly show that the places of pilgrimage 
existed at a date long anterior to the time 
when the present temples were erected and 
Gya wms knovm as a pilgrim city as early as 
the loth century A. D. 

The first ceremony to be obser\'ed by the 
pilgrim is to shave at the river Punpun and on 
arrival at Gya itself he is conducted before 
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the Gayawal who is his family priest and wor- 
ships his feet. The Gy a then begins and the 
pilgrim visits, if he is piously inclined, and 
has time and monev to spare, all the forty 
vedis, which lie within the holy ground 
extending for some fifteen miles between the 
Pretsila Hill on the north and Bodh Gya on 
the south, and which centre in Gya itself. It 
is absolutely essential, however, to offer pindas 
or balls of rice to the spirits of the dead in 
three places, viz., at the Phalgu river the 
Vishnupad temple, and the Akshyabat, or un- 
dying fig tree. The Phalgu is ^^aid to be the 
embodiment of Vishnu liimself and is also 
peculiarly associated with Sradh ceremonies, 
Sita here offered Pinda to Dasrath, the father 
of Rama. The Vishnupad temple in the heart 
of Gya is one of the most sacred of all the 
Vaishnav temples in India; most of the Sastras 
enjoin that no one should fail to visit this holy 
spot at least once in his life-time. The third 
vedi, i.e., the Akshyabata tree is also held in 
equal sanctity. 

The pilgrim seats himself on his heels in 
front of the officiating priest. Twelve Pindas 
are formied of rice and milk not larger than the 
large marble balls used by boys. Then on the 
top of the Pindas are scattered kusa grass and 
flowers. The twelve Pindas typify the twelve 
ancestors for whom the Pinda is given. The 
pilgrim twists kusa grass round his finger to 
purify his hand. Next, water is poured into the 
palm and a part of it sprinkled on the Pindas. 
The pilgrim then takes some threads off his 
dothes and lays them on the Pindas. This act 
is alleged to be emblematic of the presenting 
the bodies of the departed ancestors with gar- 
ments. Meanwhile texts and prayers are re- 
peated. 

The Gayawals — a special class of Brahmins 
— serve as priests on the occasions of Gaya 
Saradh. They have been enjoined by the 
Shastras to have their livelihood in the gifts 
of the devotees. Though void of learning they 
are wwshipped and respected by all. They 
have become fabulously rich ownng to the large 
influx of pilgrims in Gya. Their number 
being large, they have in their employ a num- 
ber of servants at the important railway sta- 
tions whose duty is to bring pilgrims. 

By tacit consent or as the result of imme- 
morial custom the v.Role of India has been 
parcelled out among several families of the 
Gayawals, and as a rule the pilgrims start from 


their home knowing the names of the respec- 
tive Gayawals. Sometimes, however, the pilgrim 
does not know the Jurisdiction in which he falls 
and in these cases the servants of the Gaj^a- 
W’als quarrel as to who should have the pil- 
grim. In many cases the question can be 
settled at once b}^ reference to the GayawaPs 
Khatas or books in wMch the names of the 
chief pilgrims and their villages are recorded. 

When they come to Gya, the pilgrims 
lodge in licensed houses owned by Gayarvals. 
In this case the pilgrims are lodged free and 
are carefully tended ty" the Gayaw'als’ ser- 
vants, and if the houses are owned by others 
they have to pav rents. A\l the ceremonies 
connected with tbe Sradh are not performed by 
the Gayawal. He deputes Brahmin Acharyas 
to do the work for him. The function of the 
Gayawals is merely to have their feet vror- 
shipned, to receive the pilgrims’ gift and to 
certify that the offering made have been effec- 
tual. Without this last ceremony of certifica- 
tion and feet worship performed the Sradh 
would be impossible which is the reason of 
the pilgrims tr^ung to placate the Gayaw’ch^ 
by large gifts. 

Formerly it was the custom of the priest 
to keep the votaries’ thumbs tied until he con- 
sented to give a sum adequate to his circumi- 
stances, but Government has declcged that all 
contributions must be voluntaiq^. People 
however fromi distant countries who do not 
know the customs are still often much abused. 
But the checks on this kind of violence 
have rendered it mutch less frequent. The 
Gayawals now confine themselves to the more 
specious methods of flattem^. solio'^'-'^.e about 
personal comfort, and appeals to ^ '^-rldlv and 
religious benefit, A poor pilgrim an still 
satisfy all authorised demands at a total cost 
of Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 

Thouqh the relig'ons importance of Gya 
from the Hindu pohit of view begins w’ith the 
Gva 'i.sura Legend related in the first section, 
still elements of Buddhistic and Demonical 
origins have been discovered in the Sradh. 
One of the most important of the ceremonies 
obsen^ed at Gya is the worship of the foot 
prints of the various gods and specially those 
of Vishnu. This is explained and commented 
upon by Dr. Rajendra Lai ^litra thus : In 

all Buddist countries carvings of Buddha’s feet 
are held in great veneration. In many temples 
they occupy the most prominent place; and 
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when the Hindus got hold of Gya the popular 
feeling in favour of the most sacred footprint 
ran so high that unable to set it aside, the 
Brahmans recognized it, under the name of 
Vishnu’s feet as most sacred object of worship 
at that flace. With regards to the Bodhi tree 
it is said that the Brahmans adopted the tree 
as a suitable object for veneration on the de- 
cline of Buddhism and in this way made a 
profitable use of the worship it received from 
the Buddhist. 

Though these portions of the Ga^^a Sradha 
are Buddhistic in origin it is impossible not to 
perceive how much more marked^" present are 
the primitive elements of worship. The most 
striking feature of the Gaya Mahatmya is the 
emphasis laid on the necessit^^ of propitiating 
Yama and of delivering the ghosts of ancestors 
from the lives of fiends and evil spirits. The 
conception of the state of evil roaming spirits, 
who are to be propitiated b^^ offerings and wor- 
ship as is not distinctly Brahminical and it 
plays so prominent a part in the sacred book 
of Gya that it appears plausible hj^pothesis 
that at least in some respects the Gaya Sradli 
represents the adoption by Brahmanism of the 
popular demonala try which preceded it and has 
existed side by side with it to the present day. 

VI. 

In Gya as in other places of Behar the 
people are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Though not so large as in the adjoining dis* 
trict of Patna the proportion of persons engag- 
ed in industrial occupations is ver}- much 
greater than in north Bihar districts where 
mdigeneous handicrafts are of far less impor- 
tance. It has been suggested that the reason for 
thi's is that after the fall of Delhi some members 
of the IMuhamadan nobility attached to the 
Moghul court retired to their Jagirs in Patna 
and G3"a and brought in their trains large 
members of artisans and traders who settled 
down in these districts. But the trade and in- 
dustry of Gyo. are more the boast of history 
than an actuality. We give an account of some 
of the manufactures that have been crushed 
under the atroph^nng influences of the Gov- 
ernment. 

‘‘ Cotton weaving was formerly a large and 
prosperous induiistiy^ which was of such import- 
ance lOO years ago that in addition to the 
Central depot at Patna the old East India Com- 


panr^ had three cloth factories in the district of 
Qya besides five subordinate factories and 22 
houses for the purchase of cloth. According 
to Buchannan Hamilton the agent of the corn- 
pant" entered into engagement with 2,200 
weavers dwelling in the villages of Gya. Each 
man on becoming bound to the compam^ re- 
ceived two rupees and engaged not to work for 
any person until he had made as much as the 
company" required. The agent ordt^red each 
man to make a certain number of pieces of 
such goods and he was paid for each on its 
deliver}^ according to the prices stated in the 
tables.” The above will indicate the nature of 
the zoolum to which the useful trader suc- 
cumbed. 

The woollen fabric industry" ma\^ be rough- 
ly diwided into two branches: (i) The manufac- 
ture of country blankets of rough texture ordi- 
narih" used b}" the poor classes, (2) The manu- 
facture of carpets called indiscrimateb^ Kabris 
and Galichas which are of superior texture and 
require more skilled workmanship. The former 
is manuafetured the Gareris (Shepherd) who 
having nothing to pa3^ for the wool which 
the3" shear from their own sheep can sell their 
manufacture cheap. 

The places noted for blankets are Ambala 
and ‘ Chilki ’ — a little south of Aurangabad. 
Carpet weaving is confined to Daudnagar where 
some Muhamadan families monopolise the trade. 
The carpets they produce are generally made 
of cotton but frequenth" wool is mixed with 
cotton. Silk weaving is carried on at Manpur 
on the outskirts of Gya and on to a certain 
extent in the G3"awal bighas mahalla in the 
town itself. The silk industr}" could not stand 
competition with the silk coming from Mnr- 
shidabad but is still able to eke out its existence 
on account of the urgency of the demands of 
the Hindus who require silk — indispensable at 
the time of worship and for wrapping up the 
dead. 

Stone carving is another industry which 
owes its life to the pilgrims coming to Gya. 
The principal seat of the industr3- is at Pathal- 
kalti 19 miles N. E. of Gya but there are also 
some workmen at the foot of Mangal-gouri hill 
near G3"a itself. The art is said to have been 
introduced by some workmen of Jodhpur who 
were brought to Gya to build the Vishnupad 
Temple and their attention having been attract- 
ed b3" the possibilities of the quarri^ at Pathal- 
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kalti eventuall}" gave up the idea of returning 
to their homes. 

The following account of the wood carving 
at G,va is taken from a monograph on wood- 
carving : ‘Tn the old city the wood-carving in- 
dustry must have reached the apex of the 
beautiful as shown by the examples whicli 
belong to the earliest periods of this art. Un- 
happily this excellence has not been maintain- 
ed in the pieces of later date. I went to the 
remotest recesses of the native quarters and 
had the opportunity of admiring some of the 
really beautiful wood carving which must have 
originated from the splendid examples of the 
old carved stones on the Buddhist and Hindu 
temples. I visited the house of Rai Bihnri 
Lai Barrick Bahadur where the best specimen 
of ancient carving can be admired. Near this 
house is another house evidently ver}" old dis- 
playing some beautiful carvings of the more 
minute style. The natives themselves have 


great veneration for this building owing to the 
beautiful construction of its varandahs beams 
and breezes and pillars. Many other fine 
examples ha\-e been destroyed by several coats 
of tar having been foolishly laid o\'er them'' — 
Chevalier. 

From the preceding account it must be 
evident that the art of 'wood carving is almost 
extinct in this district and is only found in the 
old town of Gya and not in the modern 
quarters. 

One of the few industries which has not 
suffered from the competition of design or 
machine made articles and which still is in a 
prosperous condition is the manufacture of 
brass utensils. These are made in the towm of 
Gya at iMarufganj Gyawal bigha and Baniad- 
ganj and at Kenar in the head-quarters sub- 
division. The braziers of the towns also manu- 
facture figures of Hindu deities which are 
bought by pilgrims in considerable quantities. 


BLACK AND WHITL IN ART. 
By Mr. W. G. Raffe 


Whether in art or nature, the universal 
prevalence of black and white is among the 
obviously common and everv^day experiences of 
all seeing people. All-pen^ading symbols in 
art and nature, as facts in life, the company 
and contrast of these objective colours (if they 
may be so termed) and their '^^orld-'v\dde sub- 
jective associations, whether of long tradition 
or of new-born science^ penetrates and chequers 
our web of existence with their ubiquitous 
presence. Yet long familiarity does not lessen 
myster}^ for that of blackness and whiteness, in 
our daily sight, is yet as deep as life and long 
as time, if w^e would search to its inner source. 
With black against white we can gain the 
sharpest possible contrast we can imagine, or 
by mixing them obtain closer harmonies, join- 
ing the distinctive qualities of each — which we 
know only by their contrast — until they merge 
in neutral and indistinguishable grey, in da'wn 


or twilight of some Laodician phase of life or 
art; or, still single, either may conquer with 
overwhelming intensity all intervening colours 
and shades of brief da}^. 

Our dail}^ evidence of colour is alone made 
visible in nature b^^ segregated powders of white 
light, splashing fountain-like with incredible 
speed on varied forms of matter opposed to its 
passage, their many shapes and phases trans- 
forming the one force, breaking into rainbow 
hues of colour before childrens' delighted vision 
just as the mighty Universal Life-Force surges 
against this w'orld of ever-changing forms, of 
itself a part, bursting its single vehemence into 
multitudes of lives and moving forms, seeding, 
flow^ering, blooming, fruiting, before each long 
w^ave retreats into the Ocean that hurled it 
forth. 

^Manifestations of black and white begin and 
end many operations of nature in her seasons 
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and ages, by land and sea, in day and night, 
for l%htness and darkness are the world’s 
everlasting paths. By them it comes and goes, 
breathes and dies; in them its hours are 
numbered; in their stern austerities arise and 
fall stars and suns. Deep velvety blackness of 
tropical night is vanquished by unendurable 
white brilliance of solar day, its power bleach- 
ing every unliving thing to its own lightness 
and whiteness, destro^ung while creating all 
colours, for when opposed by insurgent life 
forces swelling in all living forms, sunlight can 
but richen and ripen their coloured lives. 
Eife, as electricity, is itself dark and cold until 
opposed b3" resistance, when it breaks into visi> 
bility and light, ytt is no more real or unreal 
in nature, than when still darkly invisible. 
Black smoke and bright flame generate together 
from a single source, leaving ashes, black, 
white, or grey. 

Blacks and whites of nature appear in 
forests, as in fir and ebony; dwell under them 
as chalk and carbon in coal or diamond, marble 
and jet; are gathered from bird and beast and 
insect, in feather, ivory,-- pearl, in glossy black 
skins and w'hite furs, and again from plants 
in cotton, while the sea gives up its salt, wrested 
ilvnm the stormy clouds. As mankind takes 
from nature material for his clothing, and 
his shelter, so he selects for his works of art, 
black»fe and whites for pigments, the dark lead 
oxidised for white, and white ivory charred for 
blacE. So also are subjective materials selected 
from Jhiis daily experience and contact with life, 
for Liis works of art, freshly rich and strong as 
re^i and true art, refined and purified by him for 
modern human usage and delight. Black and 
white are among the earliest pigments used by 
primitive man, in his simple and straight- 
forward decoration. From decoration into 
clothing -continued plain simplicity of often 
unrelieved black or white, or at times white 
mitigated the stark severit^^ of otherwise mono- 
tonous black, as ceremonial arts of religious 
worship grew and became standardised when 
growth ceased — thus producing clerical vest- 
ments or popular bridal attire, while religious 
philosophies of different nations used black, 
some white as the s\"mbol of mourning, with 
its opposite for happiness, according to the de- 
gree of idealism contained therein. Even 
modem attire, for business or ‘‘dress” has de- 
generated into dull uniformity of European 
convention imposed by a grey level of life and 


thought in daily trade, where commerce has 
produced such callings as miller and miner, as 
well as parson and surgeon, whose customary 
attire is by unconscious evolution of the decora- 
tive instinct peculiarly fitted to their occupa- 
tions. 

Black and white are beloved by science as 
well as art, for in them essential facts stand out 
more clearl}" than in nature’s camouflage of 
colour. Snow-wrapped ground and naked trees 
of an English winter alternate wdth varied and 
enticing bounties of summer’s colour, garbed 
in differences of deceiving hue, 3^et winter’s 
contrast best display" bare facts of our wide 
country-side. Even in man-made streets of civi- 
lised towns, sooty blackness of foul sulphurous 
smoke is slowly whitened by storm-dark rain, 
by- driving snows and bright bleaching sunlight. 

Over all, the phy-sical body of man itself has 
during long ages risen up nature’s scale from 
dark to light in its surface colour ; so also is his 
destiny set, as his mind rises from nature to 
art, his inner vision opening after long reflec- 
tion from the outer light of the vision phy-sical. 
Not without wdsdom w-ere commandments 
given, forbidding image-making, w'hether 
Mosaic or Mohammadan, for too often man’s 
mind sleeps when his ey^es are open. 

Both leader and prophet well understood 
disturbing influences of moving forms and 
irridescent colour in their illusory- beauty^, hence 
the w-hiteness of the mosque and the barrenness 
of other temple sanctuaries, Babydonian, 
^Mexican, Egyq)tian or Greek, sternly denydng 
even a religious subject for the outw-ard gaze, 
reflecting all thought inward to develop intel- 
lectual mental vision in their disciple’s devo- 
tion. Yet each holiest place w^as reached 
alway-s by- way- of outer courts blazing with all 
life’s colored splendour sy^mbolised in rich reds, 
deep purples, green and blues of sea and sky, 
decked with gold and silver plates, all ignored 
and left behind by- those eager souls who would 
attain to the innermost sanctuary^. Conversely, 
modern churches, more social in their worship 
than the East, would use soft radiance of colour 
in glass and paint to arouse mystical rather 
than intellectual devotion in their congregation. 
Bounding all colours stand back and white, 
containing and demarking them, their light and 
shade constituting when fully understood a true 
practical key to skill with a painter’s palette; 
even as love and hate bound and contain all 
other emotions, and as their comprehension is 
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the source of drama, religious or profane, and 
the actor’s guide to an art which, at its best, 
explains rather than imitates life; and towards 
which end simplicity of stage production is now 
happily tending. For beyond all colours, ail 
emotions, all experiences, are those deep sim- 
plicities of life, last realised and seldom 
attained, clearly defining each other in energy 
full of the quintessence of life as of art, in a 
clarity of form unrivalled, marking the epitaph 
of the e3"e’s beloved but ephemeral colour ; 
brilliant in great facts gleaming truly like each 
umnoving single starlight stands bright against 
the deep ab^'ss of everlasting night. 

From nature into human life, then into 
inevitable art, march these tremendous powers 
of black and white, ever read\" to obe}^ the 
understanding mind. Reflecting in smaller 
spheres the mighty grandeur of creative energy 
pulsating through the Universe, the slower arts 
of man, in motion and emotion, plan, design, 
create and form with a similar but lesser flnite 
intelligence. True art, marked by genuine 
human purpose, is creative design conscioush^ 
forming b}^ craft a work of liwng art, planned 
by living man for living people. Black and 
white are the Alpha and Omega of s^mibolic 
graphic art, as the\" are the nadir and 
zenith of visible creation, whence glowing 
webs of colour stretch between, a distracting 
and impermanent rainbow illusion, joyously 
ephemeral, splendid and fleeting as music, no 
sooner born than d^hng awa\^ in the memories 
of which music is made. 

A vrork of graphic or printed art has but a 
few moments, perhaps, in which to give its 
message, but its echoes ma\" travel down the 
ages. In the increasing use and popularity of 
monographic art, w'e ma^^ happih^ discern a real 
love of real art growing among the masses of 
modem people. In the spread of the modem 
etching or metal engraving, in the worldwide 
lithograph, and the unequivocal wood engraving, 
oldest and grandest craft of them all, ma\^ arise 
a great hope for those arts and subjects which, 
like poetrjy appeal closeU" to thinking minds and 
clear discerning eyes, more than careless glances 
of unexperienced e^^es, bewitched the flashing 
magic of colour rather than b\" delicately refined 
abstractions of mental joy, given on the black 
and white which demands cultured appreciation 
and understanding. 

Savage or uncultivated minds notabh-^ rejoice 
in multifarious and oft discordant colour, the 


good combinations produced by uncivilised 
tribes being mainl}^ the result of few available 
materials or pigments, sifted by long selection, 
rather than by any conscious individual choice. 
The use of black and white in art has spread 
wider onh" in recent 3"ears, 3''et now is so general 
in civilised lands as to pass unnoticed, 
while the uneducated eye can bare^v recognise a 
cop3" of a natural familiar object, if presented in 
such abstract mode as black on white. ^Mankind 
has long left cave pictures and pictographs as 
S3^mbols, marks of ownership, or communica- 
tion, and now uses highlv abstract s\^mbols in 
black on white, in letters of a world-tvide 
‘^alpha-beta,” from wUich we build even more 
abstract words as the material and medium of 
vocal art; as printed S3"mbols of sounds which we 
learn, not rationalh^ but traditionalh^ and call 
it speech and song. Thus our S3"mbols live onl3" 
in sounds of the living, momng air, and thus 
poetry can outlast cathedrals and palaces. 
Sound, at its best and finest intellectual pitch in 
rh3hhmic, sonorous, well designed poetry ; 
sound, that sleeps in its s3"mbolic art-endow'ed 
form of script or print, living onh^ in vibrating 
sound from the lips of the singer, then ki'ndled 
with twice-reflected life in the w^hite magic of 
imagination. As with poetr3^, so all other art 
is but dead ash unless its inner forming fire be 
caught anew" in moving imagination of the forma- 
tive will in its beholding recipient. For art, 
like love, needs both giver and receiver to live, 
the light and the lightened, 3-et each the others’ 
efficient cause, ever tending to equalise. 

So it has come to pass, bv seeming chance 
rather than b3^ an3^ kind of premeditation, 3"et in 
fact b3" sole virtue of deeph^ underhung truths 
of the essential nature of blackness and white- 
ness, whose qualities peiu’ade all life and mind, 
that so man3^ of our truh" living modem arts and 
sciences are presented to 3"ounger e3"es in 
S3"mbolised forms, clearly black against white. 
Sciences based in mathematics, as w"ell as all 
the arts of w"ords, are given in black and white, 
while even the notation of the aerial art of music 
is so given, and the pianist renders his chords 
to living sound on a ke3hoard from which 
colour, to attain better craftsmanship over the 
machine, has been banished. In all w"ri‘tten and 
printed poetr3^ and prose, w"ritten and printed 
music and song, in drawings from some master’s 
pen, or in the might3^ printing presses reproduc- 
tions of them, each is seen in terms of black and 
white. Even colours of a painter’s masterpiece 
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may be rendered so, losing its illusion of colour, 
to reveal its design and composition in uncom- 
promising monochrome, or question its accuracy 
of drawing, by way of the camera lens, which, 
as the searching eye of science, sees more than 
the ej’-e in Natirres’ millions of facts and moods. 
The art of writing grew from incised line, in 
sunlight and shadow, to iiutgall ink, spread over 
parchment or palm in bygone centuries, when 
earnest students laid the broader foundations of 
modem arts and sciences, in engraving and 
printing ; in astronom\g cheniistr\^, physics, 
medicine, navigation, building, and a score more, 
to keep their thoughts visible for posterity. The 
greater the contrast, the more enduring their 
considered wnrds, and the sharper their lesson. 

With yet more conscious knowledge of the 
povrer of black against white, in its direct appeal 
to mind rather than senses, were made fine 
Indian ink drawings by Zen priests of ancient 
China, as they slowh^ endeavoured to symboli- 
cally portray, through parables on nature, those 
almost unportrayable abstract truths of their pro- 
found philosophy. Knovdng art as truly 
opposite and not as an imitative copy of nature, 
wisely they used their most abstract and 
unnahiral medium, as have later masters, for 
rendering results of abstract thought visible in 
forms calculated to convey their lessons of the 
Infinite, which their art at once preached aloud 
or enshrouded in mystery, according to what- 
ever degree of understanding intelligence and 
experience was possessed by its obsen^er. In 
printed black and white may be enwrapped all 
earthly vdsdom, physical, scientific, emotional, 
moral, artistic, as charts and euides for inexperi- 
enced souls on their long iourncy. 

Those artistic forces inherent in black and 
white are aptly paralleled by their moral 
equivaluations and deep psychological signifi- 
cance. Real in ever\- phiUsoohical sense, ever 
they endnre, symbolising twin forces of Good 
and Evil, of creation and destruction, of life and 
death, male and female; all displav the oopo^^ing 
yet mutually upholding train who rend in their 
struggles the short peace of man’s world, yet 
promising to those whose vision is clear a peace 
that greater for their balanced unity. Not at 
random were chessmen of ancient Eastern players 
delicateri” canned from cbonv and ivory, one set 
portrayed as definitely attacking the other, who 
as clearly stand at defence, to wage mimic soul- 
fights for instructing learners of Vfisdom, on a 
field itself divided as time into conventionally 


equal nights and days. Nor by chance was 
black given first move on the field, necessary" as 
that of the pen of the modern illustrator on his 
white sheet. By imposition of pattern, surfaces 
are dmded, and decoration is bom, a delight to 
the mind; by ceaseless division of the undivided, 
comes eventual comprehension cf exx^erience and 
life. ‘‘Divide and conquer,” says art to the 
inquiring mind, “one thing at one time, yet one 
thing often”. For is not art the psychological 
expression of the emotions of humanity, and is 
not the search for truth and wisdom the greatest 
of all desires ? 

Black and white, themselves cold and expres- 
sibnless, yet may fully stir eveiy^ passion; 
themselves colourless, may suggest every" colour; 
light gleams briefly between the town dark- 
nesses that are at once the womb and the grave, 
and so the\' rule, enveloping and developing in 
light and then in darkness dispelling all. They 
are two great mmtually defining expressions of 
Life-force, in nature end life, in art and mind, 
in character differing, in their necessity to each 
others, existence, as male to female. In the 
evolutionary struggle of the hands comes perfec- 
tion in craftsmanship, but only human art 
enshrined therein can sway convincingly 
in great ps3"chological battles of minds, whose 
end is that Wisdom which alone is greater than 
all art. Bounding the myriad colours of life and 
art, white the synthesis and black an absence — 
perhaps — of all colours they display the extremes 
of possibility. As with art, so with emotions; 
love, an alchemic distillation and synthesis of all 
happiness ; hate but a shadowy dark absence of 
those joys which colour life, swiftly fleeting, gay 
or sombre. These extremes of life, reflected in 
such craft media in a master’s hand, may in their 
facility of rapid expression for art suggestive to 
mind rather than reoresentativ ; to eve. offer n 
great medium to those artists who understand 
their clear and penetrative nsvchologv, even 
greater than that offered by voluptuous pigments’ 
nlay. wFich fiJd the roving eve vet lull imagina- 
tion to sleep before sensuous fe^st^ of ravishing 
colour. How much more frequently, forsaki'ng 
its enhemeral anpeal, each mie'Jting heart mav 
find through art’s black and white marie of 
printed w^ords and designs, ^ome neaceftil rest 
for higher fastnesses of sublime thought ! 

Through their wonderful nsychological and 
complex correspondence with all of life, as black 
and white swing magically through the loom of 
life in sudftly rhythmic dancing of space and 
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time, some slight comprehension of relativity in 
life and death may be gained from their mirrored 
tmdei standing in art that is truly wise. Life, 
nature, earth are themselves negative and 
feminine; art the positive, energising moving 
creator, the understanding planner and designer 
of new forms, new modes, new uses, of the nega- 
tively resisting material of daily experience, 
through phy:ical materials of craft which bow 
soon before the determined attacks of purpose- 
ful minds. Between life and art is restless 
swing and disturbing conflict, until under- 
stood and conquered by deliberate gradual 
increase of rlrvthm to their own pulsa- 
tion, when like knows like, seen in its own 
mirror, though ever relative and ever moving, 
but yet caught and comprehended by more 
swiftly moving mind. 

Through impulses of creative art, digested 
experience is combined with flashing intuition, 
garnered in fields of pain and lit a few sparks 
of passing happiness, and the slight essence of 
days is moulded slowly, and painfully, often 
heroically as sacrifices in works of sublime art, 
for joy and encouragement of younger souls. 
Yet inner experiences of man, in light or dark- 


ness of his soul, like the dazzling whites and 
grind}" awful blacks of nature, have no exact 
parallel in man's art; they can be at best 
suggested only, through some divine alchemy of 
his thought, transmuting his experience of daily 
joys and hourly miseries with resistless eternal 
flames of understanding intelligence. Through 
thought alone can l:e triumph, for bright as 
molten metals may glow in incandescent gas, or 
black as nethermost abysses of imagined space 
may darkly gape, the proudly fighting spirit of 
man can 3"et outstretch, outshine, surpass and 
conquer them all, his thought and under- 
standing reaching beyond the stars, battling 
through to learn a little and love much of that 
eternal feminine mysten", which at once darkly 
challenges and comforts him, delays and 
encourages him, despises and worships him, 
thwarts him and yet remains the sole means of 
great achievement, for m the twain onl\" is life's 
wheel made fidl circle, as the old Chinese s3nnbol 
of Yang-Yin, which shows two curving halves 
of identical shape, one white, one black, as com- 
plement aries filling its circle, as North and South 
poles of life and death range, separated onh" for 
a Time for their understanding in Wisdom, then 
once more merged into One that is neither. 


SCENES FROM MALABAR. 
By Mr. N. K. \"exrtdl b,a. 


II 

The Land of Charity. 

i\w’a3" from the hustle of bus}" life, in a 
quiet corner jealous!}" guarded by a line of 
hoary mountains and an angry sea lies the 
beautiful restful land of Travancore. It is the 
classic land of charity. Hospitable India has 
no worthier offspring than pretty little Travan- 
core. This is the far-famed lard of feasts and 
festivities, the merry land where the hungr}- 
have excellent fare and the idle rich the luxury 
of eye-filling sights all the year round. 

This is the land primeval, of fanes and 
shrines. Ye Gods and little fishes, preserve 


the glory of this uncontaininated nook of an- 
cient Ind; for ever, preserve the honour of this 
crown of hospitable Ind ! 

The Temple of Vaikam. 

In the celebrated temple of Vaikam in Norlii 
Travancore, dwells tlie m.ost oi^iiiipotviit dimy 
of ddaliadev who is the lover of feavSts much 
more than the Lord of the Universe. There- 
fore, there is no easier means of access to his 
holy heart than the feasting of hosts of tli: 
beloved of the Alichty One — the twice-born 
Brahmin ! The grander the feast, the easier 
the access, the warmer tfie reception. Indeed 
there is hardly anything beyond the reach of 
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one who can thus please the puissant Lord. 
But feasting is not an easy thing. It means an 
unquestioning faith and munificence regardless 
of expense. Imagine a concourse of people 
big enough to consume one hundred paras (20 
lbs. make one para) of cooked rice at a single 
meal ! And rice is only one of the various 
items and not the most important of them that 
go to make up the ^east technically and euphe- 
inistically called the Bieakfast, No amount of 
pain is thought too big nor any expenditure 
too extravagant to make the sacred Breakfast 
the glory of gustatory delight. The variety in 
the vegetable menu beggars description and 
few are the mouths that can resist watering 
when the air is thick with their appetizing 
fragrance. Truly has cooking been developed 
into a fine art in the temple. 

All this sedulous manufacture of pleasures 
is meant to minister to the comforts of the 
thrice-happy Brahminical tribe. Blessed are 
they, for the3^ alone enjoy the good thmgs of 
the Earth and the dreaded Eord of destruction, 
the great Hahadev, is their preserver, sawoiir, 
patron, nay, their very bread-winner whose 
omnipotence is equalled only by his beneficence 
towards them. This mighty Lord often strays 
in stilly nights into the houses of the sceptical 
rich to round them up and VTing from them 
promises of performing the sacred Breakfast 
ceremony in the temple. These nocturnal calls 
of the Omnipotent Deity are so successful that 
the day wdthout the Breakfast is a rare pheno- 
menon in the Vaikam tem.ple. And remember 
that many have seen this Invisible King going 
his round of visits on darksome nights 
in the guise of a tall, old Brahmin walking 
with a crutch, with his head bent down as 
though wdth the burden of his immense w^ealth 
of flowing snow-w^hite beard. 

It was only the other day that a pious pil- 
grim to the hob’' shrine wms robbed of a good- 
ly portion of his hard cash and some valuable 
jewels. That ardent votary, therefore, began 
to moan the loss of his wealth in vociferous 
imprecations against the daring thief who 
ventured to despoil a devotee of !Mahadev and 
that under his ver\" nose and in ceaseless sup- 
plications to the all-powerful for the restora- 
tion of his stolen things. Never did a believer 
in Vaikathappan suffer long or pray in vain 
The old brahmin with his snow-white flowing 
beard appeared and behold ! the money and the 
jewels lie at the feet of the weeping votar\^ 


iMany caught a glimpse of him this time but 
none so fortunate as to have more than a 
glimpse. 

Such wonderful happenings are bruited 
about far and near. Few dare question their 
\'eracit3’' and with the vast multitude, hearing 
of them is believing in them with absolute un- 
reserve. Then does the number of the Faith- 
ful go boisterously mounting up and the fame 
of this epicurean Divinity has nearly reached the 
ends of the Earth. 

Such is the Highty One of Vaikam. Small 
wonder, then, there is no end to the numbers 
of seekers of truth, lovers of feasts, w’orshippers 
of indolence, sufferers from disease and several 
species of uncritical humanity flocking to the 
temple at all seasons of the year. You have no 
idea of the miraculous cures that are wrought 
in the temple. Even the unfortunate owner of 
the most obstinate d 3 "spep 5 ia who is dead to 
all kinds of gustative enjo\^ments who never 
enters his dining room without his scales and 
wdio never eats a morsel without emulsifying 
it can fearlessly gorge himself with the pud- 
dings and pickles and the hea\w preparations 
the hofy Breakfast that never fail to tickle the 
gastric nen^es and cause an overflow of gastric 
juice ! Then does he knoW' the glory of an 
emancipation and what it is to eat with an 
appetite and digest the food without the aid of 
a score of bitter pellets and a dozen doses of 
the tongue-deadening tincture gentian ! In the 
temple horror of eating is cured b\" gluttony. 

And w'hat is the secret of this apparent 
magic ! The merciful Eord never allows his 
gifts to sit heav3^ on the stomachs of his de- 
votees. There is none but profits by them. 
From wdthin the sacred temple one can swal- 
low dowm a mouthful of stry’chnine and yet 
Death ma}^ not claim him. 

There is a stor^^ the veracity of which none 
dares to question, that long long ago, during a 
grand Breakfast ^ w'hen it w^as time to serve up 
a costl}" dish of pudding the cooks made the 
horrifying discover}^ of a dead serpent floating 
in the huge vessel in which the liquid delicacy 
had been prepared and kept ! These rascalfy 
scullions decided with reckless promptitude lO 
keep the serpent anecdote a secret and to serve 
the pudding as though nothing had happened. 
The unsuspecting Brahmins ate it with great 
gusto but no sooner had they finished eating 
than the unfailing messengers of Death snatched 
them off with terrifying suddenness. There 
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they lay ! But the Lord of the Temple ap- 
peared in the familiar figure of aged Brahmin- 
hood with a cup of magic water which tie 
sprinkled on all the dead and behold 1 they 
came to life everyone of them and fell to finish 
off their meal as if nothing untoward had 
happened to them. Indeed, they knew neither 
the tragic tale of their death nor the wonderful 
tale of their resurrection. 

In the meanwhile these murderous cooks 
were watching the whole scene in simulated 
sympathy and bewilderment. A terrible fate 
was in store for them and they knew it ! But 
the might}" One is also the merciful One and 
He did no more than neck them out through 
the western gateway and its massive doors 
closed on these roguish fools with an angry 
clanging bang. That gateway stands closed to 
this day as a monument to the treachery of 
cooking humanity and the vindication of the 
omnipotence and omniscience of the great 
divinity' sitting enthroned in the temple. 

Therefore you neednh be afraid at all of 
eating to excess at the sacred Breakfast, Your 
business is to eat as long and as much as you 
can and to leave the rest to the care of the 
kindly Giver of all the delicious dishes that 
3"ou enjoy. No stomach was ever too sque- 
amish to digest anything eaten in the divine 
Presence. But there is one thing which you 
must not omit to take with 3"Ou to the famous 
shrine and that is Faith, unlimited and un- 
fathomable Faith in the existence of INIahadev, 
then in his omnipotence and last but not least 
in his beneficence. The wrath of the Terrible 
will sure!}" fall on the unbeliever with disas- 
trous consequences. 

If 3"0u be sceptical which is ver}- like!}- in 
this ultra-scientific age, 3"ou will be well ad- 
vised to shun the spot where reigns the divine 
lover of feasts with his countless hosts of fat- 
tened votaries whose onb" business in life i? 
to eat and enjo}" and pray. Sometimes it so 
happens that a stra}- atheist develops an irre- 
sistible desire to eat at the Breakfast and ven- 
tures into the temple with sanctimonious h3"po- 
cris}". He does eat and enjoy and thinks 
proudly that he has deceived all the world in- 
cluding the great God under the cover of a 
false piet}" and walks out of the consecrated 
locality highly satisfied with this dexterous 
performance of a cunning feat. But the poor 
idiot of an unbeliever does not know that the 
vengeance of the All-seeing follow him like 
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a shadow waiting for an opportunity to pounce 
on him and make the denouement as exem- 
plary as possible. Not all the hosts of heaven 
can save him 1 

It was only the other da}" that a certain 
Namburi Brahmin after having wors>hipped the 
God in chuckling scepticism and filled ins ma\\ 
with all the good things of the Breakfast wdth 
peevish voracit}- was returning home across the 
backwater in all the pride of a victor}" that 
had just been won. As the NamburPs breast 
was r}diimically beating in complacent ease and 
security, a furious gale suddenly sprang up and 
a voracious w’hirl-pool sucked up tlic canoe 
and the unbelieving Namburi with it. Many 
heard the repentant cries of the helpless Brah- 
min proceeding from the subterranean regioui: 
like the ubiqritous voice of the king of Den- 
mark but w'ho could save him who had in- 
curred the displeasure of this mighty God on 
Earth ! Covet not, then, the sweet thing of 
the temple if you cannot acquire sufificient 
merit to deserve them, if you cannot w'alk the 
w'ay of the Faithful. 

And now my Mahadev ! If my impertinent 
pen has dragged Thee into the blasphemous 
mire of light literature, it is because, Thou the 
Omniscient One hath been pleased in Thy In- 
finite Mercy to set this irreverent scribe to 
dance to the tune of a frolicksome strain and 
not because this lump of worthless clay could 
set Thee at defiance ! Thou Terrible One of 
the Fiery Eye, my Cyclopean God of un- 
fathomable Mercy, of unfathomable Fury, 
Thou the adored, the ever adorable Prince of 
healers, benefactors and miracle-makers wEo in 
Thy Infinite Wisdom w"ert pleased to infuse a 
spark of renew^ed life into this dilapidated me 
w'hen I sought the rejuvenating, exhilarating 
atmosphere of Thy Pharmacy, Thou My Lord 
Saviour to Whom I ow’e my life and all that 
is mine, be not wTath with me for thus pain- 
ting Thee in the hues of light-hearted ingrati- 
tude, for the fault is Thine although the mis- 
chief be mine. Thy wdll be done. 

A Comfy Capital. 

Now', gentle reader, such are the possibili- 
ties, pleasures and perils embedded in the far- 
famed temple of \Mkam. There is hardly any- 
thing w'hich you wdll w'ant here if you are pre- 
pared to make a sufficient payment in faith for 
it. Do not go to Vaikam w'ith the instinct of 
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absolute gratis. If, however, you are unable to 
shake o2 this attractive aspect of modern psy- 
cholog>% cease thinking of iMahadev ; set out, 
instead, to Trivandrum, the comely, comfy 
capital of pretty little Travancore. Here every- 
body and ever\dhing stands a good chance; 
atheists, nihilists, cosmopolitans and com- 
munists, loafers, liars, and ^ossipcrs, all ply 
their trade in ceaseless activity, for the great 
Lord Krishna more familiarly known by his 
cognomen of Padniaiiabha will surely give them 
their daily bread without their prayerful com- 
mand Give us our daily bread The 
Palace of Padmanabha is built of the imperish- 
able material of Annadanam (boon of food) and 
the bounteous Swamy's example of beginning 
charity at home illuminates from end to end 
the enigmatical land of smiling Travancore. 


Trivandrum is the princely city of free meals. 

But you cannot partake of this god-given 
gift unless you have managed to be born with- 
in the Brahminical fold. This is condition in- 
violable. One can, however, satisfy it v hh a 
little timely vrhispering into the ears of the 
Immortals. None the less, you find that 
thousands having failed to take this simple but 
essential precaution betimes, now go about 
shouting “ There is lack of charity in the land 
of charitj" in unrighteous and amu^jing in- 
dignation. And there may be a lamentable 
lack of it in this famed land flowing with milk 
and honey or there ma\^ not be. Be that as it 
may : one thing is certan and it is never called 
in question — that in the land of charity there 
is plenty of courtesy, loyalty and cocoanut- 
tree — of which more hereafter. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL ESSAY ON MEMORY STATES AND HOW 

TO RECALL THEM. 

By Mr. a. Worsley 


Introduction. 

On June Sth, 1921 at the request of the Board 
of the Special Neurological Hospital, Tooting, 
I read a Paper on this subject to the Staff. Since 
then it has been suggested thac my Paper should 
be reproduced in essay form so that it may be 
available for those- interested in tfiis subject. 
I do this with some misgivings because the 
subject is worthy of treatment on much broader 
lines than can be embraced within the limits of 
a fifty minutes Paper. To do justice to the 
topic demands a book of some size w^hich I have 
no time to undertake, so I must be content to 
present in this essay VvKat is a mere sketch of 
parts of the subject. 

What is explicit in meinoiy cannot even be 
categorized in an essay of this length, and what 
is implicit has never yet been categorized by 
anyone. This sketch, therefore, must be con- 
fined to some logical, epistemological, and 
physio-ps3xhic aspects of how memory func- 
tions, and must remain a mere field-survey of the 


ground occupied, or affected, by memory. It 
may be useful in forming a concept of the 
subject from a particular point of view. 

I have included a few partial analyses of 
^leinor}" States. 

:\ie:mory states. 

Thk Probeem. 

If we wish to review the transformations 
which occur whenever some actual physical 
object enters into the physio-psychic sphere of 
cognition, and passes thence into the domain of 
memory" — that treasure-house of cognised things 
— we are met on the very threshold the same 
class of trouble w^hich confronts the historian. 
He has to sort out, from an enormous mass of 
doubtful matter, the facts upon which he is 
about to rely. We have a more difficult task, 
for we have to consider three different classes of 
psychic processes and functions of the mind, 
truths : — (i) the tangible objective facts, {2) the 
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and (3) the relations between the two. These 
last have no first-hand evidence of their validity. 
They are not objective facts but are mental 
interpretations of objective facts^ which are, as 
such, open to all kinds of misrepresentation. 

If the tangible objective facts and also the 
processes and functions of the mind were both 
clearly substantiated and irrefragible, we could, 
doubtless, build up some bridge of h\''potheses 
to connect them. But, unfortunately, the 
tangible facts of the objective world belong to 
an order of truth which cannot be compared 
with the processes and functions of the mind. 
There i's no bridge over that gulf until these 
tangible facts are transformed by physio-psychic 
processes and become cognised. But at this 
stage we can secure no first-hand evidence that 
such cognised objects are valid representations 
of the objects themselves. If we mix up three 
classes of truths, and treat them all in a kind 
of hotch-potch as though they all possessed equal 
validity, w^e can reach any kind of result. To 
avoid this confusion I have treated cognised 
objects as signals from the objective world, for 
we do know one thing about them, and that is 
that it is as signals that they function or act 
upon us. Here we are on sound ground, and, 
even though it may not satisfy our other require- 
ments, at least it wall prevent our falling into a 
morass. 

The decadence of philosophy in Btitain is in 
no small measure traceable to G. H. Lewes and 
his contemporaries. For they taught that 
philosophy is a useless study in which great 
mijnds may waste their time, but in which no 
real progress is possible. This is a ""fin de 
siecle” pose, due, doubtless, to the pedagogic 
view of philosophy shared by the academicians 
of the closing decades of the rath centur\u With 
them, philosophy had become a purely formal 
study in which Students could be examined; it 
Vv^as not a live issue, a growing corpus of 
knowledge enriched by our day to day 
experience of men and things. The writers of 
those days who expounded to us the ""unknow- 
abililty*’ of certain spheres of thought, generally 
failed in their classification of truths. They 
would not grant any status to what was of 
limited validity or of relative validity. But 
what verdict would have been passed on the 
early mathematicians who discovered surds, and 
the existence of variable and indeterminate 
quantities, if they had made similar declara- 


tions with regard to mathematics — the most 
exact branch of philosophy ! 

Let us take up the position that ""uiiknow- 
abiiity'’ is also a relative term, and claim that 
objects are known to us as signals awaking 
certain states of consciousness, although the 
objective ""itness” of the logical existentials 
may be quite unknown. In this sense the 
necessity for knowing the objective nature (if 
there is such a conditionj of the items of 
objective reality does not arise. We can get on 
ver\^ well without this knowledge, just as In 
Chemisttg" there is much work to be done even 
while wc remain unacquainted with the ultitnate 
analy:5is of ""elements’’, or what were once 
thought to be elements, in general. What really 
engages our attention as a live Issue is the 
process of transformation from signal to res- 
ponse. At least we have the subjective field 
open to our observation and the vFole complex 
of Subject-Object relationship. Those who 
study Psycho-PhysIolog>^ from a professional 
standpoint know that they have a live issue in 
their hands. They do not make of it 

""A sad, pedantic exercise, 

""Like dull narcotics, niimibing pain.” 

On the other hand they become completelv 
engrossed in their work, and are apt to lose their 
bearings in the great ocean of actual cxoeriencc 
surrounding them. Let them reflect that the 
size of this ocean is no measiwe of it« deoth or 
navigability. In the actual world of our 
experience w^e test allegation, or theory-, by 
obsen^ation. We apply a form of pragmatic 
sanction. Does it function or act? If so, then 
wo may sav that it is subject to certain observ^ed 
laws which are operative within certain ascer- 
tainable limits. Or, if an allegation is made as 
to the existence of something, we ask ""has anv- 
one had experience of it?” If so, it enters the 
world of human experience and become actual 
in that sense. But we must beware, for this 
actual world may not be real in the full sense of 
the word, and we must not seek to carr\" over 
its dicta ""en blex:” into the world of realiW as 
conceived. For instance illusions are actual in 
experience but are mere counterfeits of realiW. 
Aloreover the real world suffers tort when it 
becomes actual ih our experience; because, in 
the first place, the senses can only cause to be 
conveyed to the brain W’batever factors of 
reality they are able to sense. Beality is there- 
fore certainly limited, and is probably distorted, 
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by the nature of our sense organs. Then, of 
this partial world thus sensed, the mind can 
only apprehend what it can succeed i’n modaliz- 
ing within the forms of its apprehension. That 
there is a gulf between the Actual and the Real 
has been admitted ever since idealism began, if 
it ever had a beginning. But we cannot now 
discuss the question as to whether the world of 
reality, as conceived, is totally free from error. 
Such conceptual worlds are as numerous, 
and as contradictory to each other, as is 
the human race ; and they cannot all be 
flawless if any of them are so. But reformers 
always forget that their ideal world i's not, and 
cannot be, the real world in ^vhich we live, 
and in vrhich their craz.y reprulations have to 
function or act. On this rock they all founder. 
Passing by these topics of eternal interest, and 
undismayed by the limitations of our knowledge, 
let us then get to work, making the best use of 
the materials at our disposal. Something will 
come of it, even If that something does not fulfil 
all the extravagant desiderata of the pedants. 
The philosopher has been well described as the 
Truth-Seeker. If he was already in possession 
of the entire truth, hfa raison d’etre would have 
vanished; he would then become a mere examiner 
of students — a role dear to the heart of our 
academicians, but far removed from my concept 
of Philosophy. 

When we contemplate the subject-object 
relationship in its entirety, we find that we 
have at one extreme the mind of the subject, 
the proper field open to psychological research, 
and at the other extreme the existentials of 
logicians for the items which make up the world 
of pure objectivity) . But this latter extreme 
is not open to investigation for the simple 
reason that any attempt to investigate it 
brings it at once into relation with the subject, 
and thus causes it to lose its pure objectivity. 
Hence of these existentials we can only point out 
that they do exist, and at this point loo-icians 
and metaphysicians are standing on the same 
ground; and we should not forget that the un- 
knowability of these existentials is to some 
extent determined by definition. For we have 
so far defined Object and Subject that the very 
names shut out any knowledge of Object as 
Object. No sooner does the subject enter into 
relationship vnth these c:dstcntials than we 
become aware that they act as signals awaking 
certain states of memory. Cognition is thus 
impossible without Recognition. But this recog- 


nition is not the cognisance of actual identity, it 
is a cognition of something like something ‘‘had 
before” and this has been called the ‘^Doctrine 
of Eikeness and Difference” (Sarnia Visamia) . 
This intelligible object differs from a mere 
objective existential in that it has become 
clothed, through the act of memory, with some 
of the same characters that pertain in memory 
to previous impressions of similar character. 
Thus we clothe the objective existential with 
quantit^^, quality and relationship, and it be- 
comes an intelligible object. It is this act of 
sensing and remembering, or recognising, 
through the similarity of it to similar sense 
impressions in our experience, that determines 
our prima facie judgment on men and things. 
This is the field open to the functions of 
Psycho-Physiolog}^, and this field not closed 
to us in any respect by the knowledge that the 
next field, belonging to Pure Objectivity, is 
closed ‘'O us. It is indubitable that language and 
grammatical usage determine in no small 
degree the manner in which we may apprehend 
things, the content of our apprehension, and 
limits that content bv its own forms. And the 
world of relation, of Space and Time, existing, 
as it seems to us, by the support of mathema- 
tical ratio, is only to be apprehended by us as 
modalized by the forms of our svstem of mathe- 
matics, with its names and definitions, outside 
whose limits we can apprehend nothing about 
quantity and quantitative relationships. Hence 
we must never forget that the subject modalizes 
his object in ever\^ conceiXmble way, and can 
only apprehend it as thus modalized by his 
senses, memory, language, etc. Thu«i the ob- 
jective world, whatever its real character may 
be, must clearly suffer tort in the process of 
apprehension, and cannot be what it seems. 

Twin, Triple, etc., Impressions. 

jNIemories are probably strengthened bv 
twin, etc., impressions. Certainly our recog- 
nition of any signal is perfected and assured 
when more than one class of sense organ is 
affected by an external stimulus springing from 
the same signal. One would be rather puzzled 
at seeing a flash and some smoke on a neigh- 
bouring hillside if no sound reached the ear. 
But the sound of an explosion would quite 
satisfy the desire to know what had happened. 
Teachers have long recognised that pupils do 
not readily apprehend, or remember, purely 
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abstract instruction, and bring to their aid as 
an example some visible object so that sight- 
stimuli may aid the apprehension, and memory 
have two sources. So he who wishes to learn 
b\" heart, let us say, a poem, will be well- 
advised to repeat it aloud and not merely read 
it silently. Every signal which has become an 
intelligible object to the mind is recallable in 
memory as a complex of all the stimuli from 
all the sense organs which were engaged in 
that particular action during that particular 
moment of experience. A good instance was 
given in the public press the other day, al- 
though one must not place any weight on ano- 
n^nnous statements, of a man who was unex- 
pectedly confronted with our largest species of 
bumble bee when he was walking in the middle 
of London. He narrates that just as the bee 
passed close to his face he distinctly smelled 
the smell of the common, of heath and so 
forth. No doubt the sight and sound of the 
bee and the smell of the common were all 
represented by memory as one complex of pre- 
vious sensation. Herbert Spencer in his “Au- 
tobiography’’ gives an instance from his own 
experience of two similar memory complices. 
In one of which (Vol. II., pp. 68, 69) 

particular sounds recalled particular memory 
in cases in tvhich the two had been once for- 
tuitously associated in experience. 

There is an interesting analogy between the 
association of characters in Flora and the asso- 
ciation of memories in Fauna. From a scienti- 
fic point of view this is an improper analogy, 
because we can show no causative connection 
between the observed processes; \"et it is inter- 
esting to compare the two, it is not unscientific 
so to do if we can refrain from generalizing on 
the subject and are willing to treat the matter 
as without any ascertained bearing on the sub- 
ject. Some 12 years since I pointed out that 
the association, or linking together, of certain 
characters in plants, determined, by way of 
limitation, their genetic variability. This class 
of investigation is now being pursued b}' all 
who study genetics. It is also true that the 
association of memories determines in advance 
what our judgment will be when some external 
excitant recalls those memory states. The 
System of Reference of every individual is a 
collection of memory complices, not of isolated 
or discreet memories resulting from single- 
sense impressions. From this point of view the 
far pursued analyses, so dear to Pure Psycho- 
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legists, will lead us astray, unless controlled 
and corrected by the synthetic concepts of 
Physiologists and Philosophers. A iMemory 
State may be awakened by any excitation of 
any organ of sense which is recognised by the 
mind as having been “had before”. But if 
the remembered moment of experience existed 
as the resultant of impressions on two or three 
senses; if, for instance. Sight, Sound and 
Smell had all operated in the action, then we 
cannot expect to awaken tliat memory state 
unless we set to work in a decent and orderly 
manner. For, if we do not, then contradic- 
tions will arise in memory. The smell mignt 
have been recognised, but, if the Sight and 
Sound impressions cannot be brought into ac- 
cord with that recognition, we get such res- 
ponses as “had before”, “not had before”, 
“had before but not sx'nchronously’b and w’C 
fail to awaken that particular IMemory State in 
which all the impressions were registered in one 
moment of experience. Long since, as a hoy, 
I lived in a country house w^hich had an orchard 
of plum trees. Now', when the time comes 
round when the stems of the plum trees look 
black through the masses of white blossom, 1 
go into my ow'n orchard and enjoy the beauty 
and faint scent of the plum -blossom. But does 
this recall a memory state entered round my 
old home? Not at all, or to a very slight 
extent. And w'hy not? Because the eye takes 
in much more than the plum trees, and the 
w'hole entourage of my present orchard contra- 
dicts the appearance of that first orchard held 
in memory. No doubt the blossoms smell just 
as those others, but the recollection of “had 
before” does not harmonize with the moments 
of experience had in that orchard long ago. 
It is contradicted by the sight impressions. 
But it is easy for me to recall that scene. I 
have only to close niy eyes for a minute and 
smell the blossoms again w'hen the memory of 
the orchard of my early years is awakened with 
the greatest clearness. I have repeated this 
process for a number of years with the same 
response. The habit of some men who close 
the eyes when striving to remember something 
will certainly help them at times. We should 
treat our memory decently, and remember the 
W'ords of Scripture — “Vainly is the snare set in 
sight of any bird”. If we cannot therefore 
represent to the senses that particular syn- 
chrony of which memory is cognisant, we 
should at least take care to shut out any excit- 
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ant of a nature not included in that S 3 ’nchrony. 
Criminologists have stolen a march on Ps}xho- 
logists in this respect, for the French Police 
confront the alleged murderer with an exact 
reconstruction of his crime, make him go 
through his moment of experience again (in so 
far as 7 nise en scene can be made effective), 
and watch how his emotions portra\" themselves 
as his memor\" confronts him with what he 
would forget. It is certain!}^ true of the animal 
world that the association of certain objects with 
pleasurable and painful sensations appears to 
dominate their actions and thoughts. This is 
demonstrablv' the case with babies in the suck- 
ling stage. The dog is pleased not onh^ with 
his food, but with the person who brings it to 
him; and the same is true of tame fish, and of 
various other domestic or partly' tamed animals. 
This method of classification, by the mere asso- 
ciation of things, sounds, and persons, with 
events, is just the same form of emotional asso- 
ciation that we note in the classification of the 
human emotions into pleasurable and painful ; 
and in the blind lumping together into the 
pleasure-giving class of other objects that onh^ 
bear a prima facie resemblance to the object 
from which pleasure was actuall}^ experienced. 
For instance, the cr\nng bab}" is easiU satisfied 
with such a barefaced fraud as an Indiarubber 
teat, made in ruthful imitation of its mother’s 
teats. The time ma\" come when discrimina- 
tion enables us to reject counterfeits of what 
gave us pleasure. The earlier stages of this 
discrimination seem easy enough, but its ulti- 
mate stages demand the most critical acts of 
recognition. 

Our senses and our feelings develop habits 
of their own, and the brain becomes habituated 
to the receipt from them of certain linked im- 
pressions, or sn\"chronous sets of impressions, 
which it learns to associate with certain times, 
places, and conditions. It is in this w^ay that we 
obtained from the mind certain intuitive or 
instinctive responses. To the habitual series of 
synchronous impressions the brain responds 
with satisfied complacenc}", an ‘"all is well” 
response. But to an unusual set it responds 
with surprise and alarm. Mental distress is 
evident, and danger is apprehended. Here we 

^Compare the conduct of a guard-dog in the 
entourage of a house. It by no means follows from 
his barking that he knows that he is a guard-dog. He 
is alarmed and distressed by any unusual set of 
synchronous impressions, such as the presence of a 
stranger unattended by the master. An earthquake 


enter into the disputed ground of Substitution, 
strangely neglected by most logicians. We 
must not confuse the substitute with the counter- 
feit, for if our class is epistemologically valid, 
it admits of the substitution of one item for 
another without any question arising as to 
counterfeits. In fact the substitution of a 
counterfeit would take us outside our class and 
invalidate the logical process of thought. But 
we might sacrifice quality" in some sense, b\^ 
substituting an inferior item, and this without 
invalidation. I only notice this interesting 
issue in Logic, because it does bear upon the 
awaking of memor}^ states; for we can seldom, 
if ever, hope to awaken memory by re-present- 
ing the original signal of which memory holds 
the record. On the contrar^q the best we can 
do is to substitute another item of the same 
clais, and one which will certainty vary m 
quality" from the original signal. Sometimes 
we ma3^ succeed with a counterfeit, in cases 
where the patient is not ver^^ critical. 

Conscious mental classifications based upon 
likeness and unlikenesb, which we may call 
reasoned classifications, are supplemented by 
unconscious ^classifications for which we have 
no name, and which are only known to us as 
pleasurable or painful emotions. In so far as 
Ps3xholog\" is applicable to this class of expe- 
rience, it appears that because pleasurable 
sensation has been associated with a particular 
thing, all things bearing a similar appearance 
will also excite these same pleasurable emotions. 
This is a blind lumping together of apparently 
similar things into unnamed classes.^ Strictty 
speaking these unconscious^ or unreasoned, 
classifications form a categor\^ of two classes — 
(i) the pleasure-giving objects, and (2) the 
pain -giving objects — divided into as many sub- 
divisions as there are objective signals and sub- 
jective responses. Our likes and dislikes are 

put my bull dog into such fury that it took me a long 
time to calm him. Yet the same guard-dog taken out 
into unaccustomed surroundings pays no heed to 
strangers, for then his “set of accustomed impressions’’ 
are centred on walking with his master amid a number 
of objects of no importance to him, and the continual 
changes which these unimportant objects undergo, by 
way of substitution of one set for another, make it 
impossible for him to include any of them in his accus- 
tomed set of impressions. But it is not so wdth a 
sporting dog, for, in his case (say in the shooting field) 
long series of similar sets of accustomed impressions 
are continually repeated. 

*It cannot be called reasoning yet it is a common 
psychical process, and has some sort of prhna facie 
presumption in its favour. 
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governed by our emotional experiences of these 
two classes, and very seldom (if at all) by an3^ 
process of reason. Here we are treading on the 
border line of instinct, for our habits of thought 
are matched b^" the habits of our senses and 
emotions. Both classes of habit enable us to do 
easily" what was at first difficult, and the mind 
readily responds to the habitual stimulus of 
some particular pleasurable sensation already 
known b}^ past experience as pleasurable, just 
as the Alcoholic or the Opium Taker readih- 
falls under the sensuous charm. Such habits, 
capable of giving sensuous pleasure, are often 
far stronger than the Reason, which vainh" 
tries to combat them. 

Now our memory' of events and objects, and 
our classification of them, constitute the 
reasoned part of our experience, just as our 
emotional habits of lumping together into the 
two categories of pleasurable or painful the 
effects upon ourselves of those external stimuli 
which we have not taken the trouble to name, 
constitute the instinctive or unreasoned part of 
our experience. The two in combination form 
the (ego) of experience. It is to this ‘'I'’ 
that ever}" subject instantaneously refers every 
fresh experience for purposes of classification 
and recogpiition. Bear heavily upon this word, 
and put out of mind any popular and fault}' 
usages thereof. Recognition is the knowing 
over again by reference to past experience.^ 
Hence I call the totality of the recorded 
experience of the individual his System of 
Reference. No mention can be found in pre- 
war books of this ''System of Reference/' I 
coined the term some eight years ago, and it 
has since been accepted by some authors. 

Imagination has no other material for its 
structures than are provided by this System of 
Reference. If the "System" is in a state of 
confusion, the imagination may be vivid, but 
it must be out of touch with actuality. But 
he whose system is valid in its classification, 
can build up, out of the material held in 
memory, reconstructions of actual experience. 
By varying quality and relation, without going 
beyond the limits of his classes, he becomes a 
kind of Prophet of Probability, not able, per- 
haps, to foretell the future, but at least clear 
from those vain imaginings of things that can- 
not possibly happen in this world of ours. 


*See the Pratyabhijna-Darsana ; “Recognition is a 
cognition relative to an object represented in memory. 


States of Memory. (Rasas). 

Let us consider the "Beauty State" as an 
example of States of Pleasurable Memory. 
The Hindu view is that the home of Beauty 
is in the mind, and that the subject transfers 
the quality to the intelligible object, which he 
clothes with quality, quantity and relationship, 
in response to some signal from the unknown 
world of objectivity. It is the memory of 
pleasurable sensation experienced in mind that, 
under the external stimulus, awakens this rasa, 
or Beauty State. Hence Beauty does not lie 
in the object, but is dependent lipon the pleasur- 
able experiences which similar kinds of signals 
have awakened in the subject. Now, inasmuch 
as no two men have had exactly the same 
experiences, no two men will be found in com- 
plete agreement as to Beauty. But there will be 
some kind of general, or racial agreement, because 
we are not treating of a special Beauty State, but 
of the Beauty State in general, and, inasmuch as 
there is some kind of similarity in our experience 
taken en bloc, so there will be some kind ot 
agreement as to Beauty generally. But if we 
take a special Beauty State, such as the relative 
beauty of some particular women, we find that 
grave differences of opinion show themselves. 
Particular experiences vary, and memory is 
very insistent. 

With regard to this theory of Beauty, it still 
leaves something inexplicit. Secondary sexual 
characters such as the peacock's tail feathers 
excite the Beauty State in ourselves, as well 
as in the pea-hens. And the same is true of 
the colour-markings on butterflies, exhibited 
especially after impregnation, both which traits 
demand explanation in so far as they affect 
ourselves. 

But the rasas evoked by memory are apt to 
be contradicted by actual present experience. 
This is called disappointment. 

A conflict then arises, and one feels inclined 
to ask whether it will be necessary 10 wait until 
the number of disappointments rises to an exact 
numerical identity with the pleasurable expe- 
riences held in memory, before these latter are 
effaced and the Pleasure State can no longer 
be awakened by this class of signal? Probably 
those experiences suffered at the most impres- 
sionable age will never be effaced by the actual 
experiences of latter life, no matter what con- 
tradiction the former may suffer at the hands 
of the latter. Again, the Pleasure State of 
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memory may be contradicted in actual present 
experience by the indiscriminating acceptance 
of counterfeits, in other words^ by the misin- 
terpretation of objective signals — an epistemo- 
logical error which would have baffling and 
perhaps unanalysable results. But a hopeless 
confusion can be reached by allowing some 
trivial memory to overshadow^ the important 
factors in a memory-complex. A memory- 
complex might result from three separate, but 
synchronous^ sense activities, such as taste, 
sight and sound. In some individuals a recur- 
rence of the same taste and sound signals might 
recall this particular memory state in which 
sight had also played its part. In such case 
the subject might suffer from the hallucination 
that the object previously seen w’as now^ actually 
present again. This state of affairs is, in my 
opinion, the cause of man\" hallucinations. I 
watched an interesting example of this class 
of hallucination in a dog. Iffy bull-dog v/as 
taking part in hunting a rat in the garden. 
We lost it, but presently I saw" it hiding about 
four feet up a privet hedge. Holding the dog 
I drew" him to the place and shew'ed him the 
rat. Directly he saw it he made a great bounce 
at the place but missed the rat. Someone 
killed it, and the dog sw'allow^ed it. Now this 
dog's subsequent actions show’ed that he 
retained a memory complex of the follow"ing 
kind, i.e._, (i) a pleasure memory of taste and 
'^gratification, (2} a memory of the visual appear- 
\ance of the particular place in the hedge in 
^which he had seen the rat (sight memory) , and 
(3) a sight memory of the rat itself. The next 
morning, direct^- he w^as let loose, he w^ent to 
the same place in the hedge, “set" himself, and 
charged furiousb" into the hedge. Doubtless he 
felt disappointment at finding nothing to 
swallow. For six consecutive da^^s he repeated 
this action. Thereafter he never did it again, 
and w^ould pass this place in the hedge without 
even looking up at it. This is a case in which 
the sight signal of a particular part of a hedge 
was recognised as a pleasure signal, recalling 
a memory-complex of pleasurable sensation. 
It is w"orthy of note that it took six disappoint- 
ments to erase the connection betw"een the place 
in the hedge and the pleasure state of memory, 
which was itself the resultant of but one event 
in experience. This is not a case of disappoint- 
ment due to accepting counterfeit for the real 
thing, nor to the substitution of some similar 
thing of less quality, but rather to a lack of 


qualificatory discrimination, in wffich he had 
taken the position which the rat had chanced 
to occupy as of more importance than the rat 
itself. But after all such mistakes are common 
enough, and are quite on a level w"ith locking 
the stable doors after the horses have been 
stolen. 

We should remember that very few men 
have clear and logical minds. In most cases 
recognitions have never been properly classified 
in mind, and as a result, memory when 
aw"akened, calls up confused visions. Feat is 
not distinguished from counterfeit, and no 
logical outcome is possible. Doubtless you will 
have long since recognised that nearly all your 
patients fall into this class. Professor Bosan- 
quet in his “Logic", gives an instance of 
failure to awaken memory. He cites the case 
of a man (presumably not a musician) wffo 
asked that a particular air wTitten by a given 
composer should be played, but failed to recog- 
nize it w’hen it wms pla\"ed. Putting to one side 
all chance of error on the hearer's part in hav- 
ing associated in his mind certain names with a 
special melod}", and also dismissing any pecu- 
liar method of rendering the melody wfflich may 
have baffled him, the reason of the recognition 
of the name and the failure in the recognition 
of the tune probably lies in the fact that his 
memory was specially trained to remember 
names, but not melodies. 

Counterfeits, Hallucinations, etc. 

It has been w'ell said that Knowiedge 
consists in rightly interpreting the signs given 
to us in experience. Failure in recognition is 
mere ignorance ; recognition without discrimi- 
nation leads to the acceptance of counterfeits, 
and in some cases to hallucination. I have 
only second-hand evidence of the following 
ghost-story. A lady of middle age and normal 
intelligence entered her house one evening, 
without turning on the lights, and saw" a 
slender and stately lady dressed in a silk cos- 
tume of a past century glide silently up the 
stairs and disappear. She w"as much alarmed 
at wffat she had seen, and her medical man 
found her suffering from nerve shock. It w"as 
suggested that this ghost W"as a representation 
by memory of some picture wffich she had 
noticed and dwelled-upon recently, and that 
she had misinterpreted some signal (such as the 
moving of a curtain caused by the draught from 
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the opened door) for a moving figure, and had 
thus conjured up the vision of the portrait. 
If, indeed, she was at the moment still under 
the influence of a particular Beauty Sta.j, a 
representation of this nature was to have been 
expected. A few days’ search in the Art 
Galleries and houses which she had recently 
visited resulted in the ghost being located. At 
first she was too much alarmed to face the 
ordeal of viewing the ghost, but her fears w'ere 
overcome, she recognised the ghost at once and 
her mind became calm. 

Now this was a life-sized portrait^ re-pre- 
sented in hallucination as a life-size moving 
figure. But in childhood the eyes wander, not 
only over the angels and fairies of real life on 
the Stage, but over pictures of all sizes both 
great and small, representing those winged 
mammalia which the fancies of artists (and 
others) have depicted for us. Impressions 
made at the most impressionable age of child- 
hood never fade from the memory, and the Re- 
presentationists and Spiritualists of to-day have 
recently re-produced the small fry for us, in 
the monthly magazines, as live fairies and so 
forth. In this post-war age of credulity, hallu- 
cinations of this kind have been accepted as 
facts by well-disposed people. But we should 
remember that the world of our experience 
would become utterly irrational if we habitual- 
ly confused some particular object wnth the 
memoxW of any kind of object. Di’«crimination is 
the first necessity of Knowledge. Kapila 
taught us that long since. 

Age and Youth. 

If we admit, for the purpose of this discus- 
sion, and to save ourselves from being led aw- ay 
into bye-paths, that w^e have no memory of pre- 
vious existences, we shall be asked to account 
for that feeling of immortality which humanity 
has experienced in all the ages of the historical, 
legendary, and mythological periods, and 
which feeling is, according to some authors, 
the basis upon which religious beliefs have 


grown, with their roots well down in the 
ground of human experience. Our reply may 
well be that a human being can have no experi- 
ence of a finite nature in connection with Time. 
He did certainly experience, but he cannot 
remember, commencing to be, and, as dead men 
tell no tales, he cannot record his experience 
of ceasing to be. Hence his memory is always 
and at all times of being, and never of the start 
and finish of his own particular entity, and a 
^ Reeling of immortality” is the only kind of 
time-feeling which his memory can stimulate 
and keep alive. Reason may teach him that 
he is mortal, but his personal experiences aie 
totally opposed to that teaching. From this It 
follows that ^lemorA- is not necessarily on the 
side of Reason. 

]\Iemory States may be awakened by the 
repetition of what has been experienced, by 
signals “had before” and therefore recognized, 
but not by arguments or rationalistic interpre- 
tations of things. Young persons whose expe- 
riences are limited both in number and in 
variety, cannot have that long repertoire of 
memoiy states that older persons possess. But, 
for the ver3^ reason that the\^ are fewer, the\^ 
ma3^ be clearer and more easih" recalled. Some 
old persons, harbouring memories of innumer- 
able experiences, must have exercised the keen- 
est faculty of discrimination between this and 
that. For if not, their length^^ category" and 
its classes wmuld be in utter confusion, and 
their memory of no avail. But such processes 
of keen discrimination must tend towards mak- 
ing the key, which will awaken these memory- 
states, a ver^" complicated instrument. 

That state of ecstatic delight, in which the 
devotee remains in pure contemplation, is a 
memoin^ state. 

Just in so far as it is a memor\^ state, it can 
only be maintained when memor\" is, in some 
sense, complete. For otherwise this ecstatic 
state would be temporar}^. We may safely 
that, in our experience, all pleasure states are 
temporary, but in some cases, they are of long 
duration. 
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THE LIFE AND DUTIES OF THE KING IN KAUTILYA. 

By Mr. M. \Txkataraxgaiya, m.a. 


Monarchy was the normal form of governiiicnt 
in our country- in the clays of Kautilya and he 
was a strong advocate of it. The republics men- 
tioned by him — Licchchhvika, \Tijika, iNIallaka, 
Mudraka, Kukura, Kuru and Panchala — are con- 
fined to only a portion of North India fp. 37S), 
while even these disappeared under the firm rule 
of Chandragupta. Kautilya liimsdf favoured 
the suppression of all of them and the establish- 
ment of the triumphal rule of a single sovereign 
over them all (P.3S1), although he realised that 
in so far as oligatchies ensured freedom from 
anarchy and continuity- of policy they might 
under certain circumstances be superior to 
monarchies, (p.35). Hence in a study of the 
structure of government in those days attention 
has to be paid mainly to monarchy. 

The importance of the King at the head 
of the State was so great that steps had 
to be taken from the very beginning to see that 
the holder of the royal authority deserved 
the position to which he became the heir. 
This was the significance of all those regulations 
adopted in regard to the birth, the education and 
the early life of the heir to the throne. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as the chief queen attained age 
suited to her becoming a mother the priests ofiered 
to Indra and Brihaspathi special oblations to 
prevent the conception by her of an undesirable 
child. During the period of pregnancy all 
instructions of midwifery^ with regard to gesta- 
tion and delivery^ were ob sensed as a security- 
against any phy-sical deformity- of the child. 
After delivery-, the priests performed the pres- 
cribed purificatory ceremonials and when the 
prince attained the proper age he was trained by- 
experts (p. 33) . All these were the precautions 
which the King had to adopt to see that the roy-al 
family did not become extinct through the con- 
duct of princes given to a life of dissipation fp.33) . 
Inspite of these there was no guarantee that the 
son bom would be of the sort desired. He might 
belong to any one of the three classes, ^^Those of 
sharp intelligence, those of stagnant intelligence, 
and those w’hose minds are per\-erted/’ fp.34). 
This was all the more reason why the king should 


be very- careful iii attending to the above pre- 
cautions. 

The proper education of the prince was one 
of the most important duties for which the king 
had to make the requisite arrangements. For 
'^it is only the prince that is veil educated and 
disciplined in sciences’’, that will enjoy the earth 
unopposed (p. ii). One point in educational 
psychology was correctly enunciated by Kaiilily-a 
"BIZ., that, ^instruction and the study- of sciences 
can tame only- those who are possessed of such 
mental faculties as obedience, hearing, grasping, 
retentive memory-, discrimination, inference and 
deliberation, but not others devoid of such 
faculties” (p.io). It is not the creation of new 
faculties but only- the proper utilisation of those 
already found in the child that should be attemp- 
ted by education; and it was on these lines that 
the education of the prince had to be proceeded 
with. 

It was immediately- after the ceremony- of 
chaida that the prince began his education. He 
first learnt reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
elementary stage of his education was comple- 
ted by the time that he attained the age for 
Upanay-anam. Then he was invested with the 
sacred thread and thereafter he commenced those 
higher studies anpropri'ate to one of his status 
in life. The subjects taught to him were the 
triple \^edas, the science of Anzdk^h'iki rivhich 
comprised the philosophy of Sankhym, y-oga and 
lokavata), the science of ]^artn /'which treated of 
wealth and non- wealth), the science of dandaniii 
or politics, Itahasa (which included Purana, 
Itivritta, Akhy-ay-ika, Udaharana, Dharmasas- 
tra and .-xrthasastra) , and the Military- arts con- 
cerning elephants, horses, chariots and weanons 
(V- 10). The education that a prince was 

expected to receive was thus comprehensive and 
liberal, and it gave him the culture and efficiency 
required to administer hi's kingdom. In order 
that the knowledge imparted and the training 
.sgven might be perfect, specialists alone were 
emploved as teachers, and among them were 
not only- those who were versed in theorv- but aHo 
those who conducted the actual details of 
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administration. This was quite essential in 
regard to economics, politics and the Military 
arts (p. 10 j . Tne prince was kept under strict 
discipline during ^he period of study. He 
observed celibacy and followed a regular pro- 
gramme of work — separate hours being set 
apart for obtaining prohoiency in each of the 
above subjects. Close contact and association 
with professors was regarded quite as necessary 
as hearing their lectures. It is no wonder that 
w^hen so much care was taken the prince obtained 
through his education the necessary self-control 
w^hich ‘alone gives to a king power over all the 
earth^ (p. ii). Even after the prince ascended 
the throne certain hours were every day set apart 
for study (p. 37). 

There w^as a possibility of all this knowdedge 
and training not being of much avail in case the 
prince had a perverted mind. He might then 
fall into evil w’ays. He could then be rescued 
only by faithful companions capable of winning 
him over (p. 34). If he stiU persisted in his evil 
habits of debauchery, drink, gambling and 
hunting it wus the duty of the king to terrify 
him out of these with the help of the people 
specially appointed for the purpose (p. 34). A 
father really interested in the w'elfare of his 
kingdom and the reputation of his family had 
thus a heavy responsibility to discharge in 
properly bringing up his son. 

A new^ stage commenced in the life of the 
prince after the period of study w^as over. If 
he was possessed of good and winning qualities 
he wras appointed commander-in-chief or 
installed as heir -apparent (p. 34) or employed 
in doing wnrk of a less responsible character 
(P- 35) • Otherwise the relations betw^een the 
father and the son might become unfriendly and 
even positively hostile; for, ‘princes like crabs 
have a notorious tendency to eat up their 
begetter’ (p. 32). In some cases the hostility 
might be due to the perversity of the father who 
show^ed undue partiality to his other sons and 
wives (p. 35). Under these circumstances the 
mutual relations of the father and son became 
a matter of immense importance. 

A hostile son was severely punished in 
secret or kept under close guard, or exiled into 
a foreign country or made to dissipate his life in 
sensual excesses (pp. 32, 33) . One or the other 
of these alternatives had to be resorted to by 
the king to safeguard his owm personal interests. 

If the father happened to be in the wTong the 
son became a voluntarj- exile, collected the 
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necessary resources to strengthen himself and 
then used force to take possession 01 the throne^ 
‘enjoyable by both and not by the fatner alone’ 
(p. 3b). In this struggle the prince might 

succeed or be overpow’ered by the lather. All 
this show's that in those days the relations 
between the father and the son were ot a delicate 
character which might sometimes have caused 
disaster to either or both. 

Ordinarily on the death of the king the 
throne wns inherited by his eldest son (p. 35). 
There were how'ever many exceptions to this 
rule, and between the death of one king and the 
acces.3ion of his son there ahvays existed possibi- 
lities of revolution. When the king had only 
one son w'ho happened to be wicked he w'as not 
installed on the throne (p. 35). In that case the 
heir-apparent’s son or his sister’s son wms 
preferred (p. 35). This w'as not the only kind 
of difficulty to be faced. Dangers to the peace- 
ful succession of the eldest son might be due to 
the ambition of cognates, princes and other chiefs 
of the royal family, the intrigues of a scheming 
and selfish prime minister or the invasion of a 
neighbouring prince. With the illness of the 
monarch commenced all these difficulties and 
very much depended on the faithfulness, the 
loyalty and the presence of mind of the prime 
minister as to how' far and with w’hat success 
they could be overcome. Such dangers hap- 
pened to be all the more serious wffien the heu 
wms a minor or wffien the king died in the course 
of an expedition in a foreign state. The ^Minister 
had to preser\^e all possible secrecy regarding 
the illness and the death of the king and make 
an announcement of the latter only after 
securing the safety of the throne against attacks 
from different directions. The Bharadvaja 
School advocate the usurpation of the throne 
by the Minister himself and in the histoiy of our 
country we have numerous instances of such 
usurpations. But Kautihm strongly condemns 
it, and wmnts the ^Minister to w’ork honestly on 
behalf of the rightful heir. He put dowm 
enemies by the use of force. When the heir w'as 
a minor the ^Minister provided the other Ministers 
and the Military Officers w'ith increased subsis- 
tence and salaiy- and made promises to them and 
to the rest of the officials that the boy W'ould on 
attaining age increase their emoluments. 
During the period of minority the Prime 
^Minister governed the country as the Regent, 
brought up the prince properly and wffien he 
came of age handed over the administration to 

'NTd 
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him. Thus, after passing through aH these 
vicissitudes did the heir-apparent occupy his 
father's throne (pp. 254 — 257). 

The king enjoyed his office under normal 
circinnstances lor life. But when he incurred 
popular disiavour of an extreme character he 
was liable to be deposed. He might happen to 
violate the recognised rules of religion as for 
instance by ordering his priest to teach the 
Vedas to an outcaste person or to officiate in a 
sacrihee undertaken by such a person (p. 16 j; or 
he might unjustly rob the merchants and the 
other classes of his subjects of their wealth 
(p. 17J. Such conduct on his part led to the 
organisation of conspiracies for overthrowing 
him from power. Plots like these had a chance 
of success as they could obtain the support of 
officials in authority, and as there were available 
at all times candidates for the throne who could 
secure a certain amount of popular S3'mj)athy a 
righteous king of a neighbouring kingdom, an 
imprisoned kinsman of the deposed monarch, a 
wild chief or a brave upstart (p. 16). A king 
could therefore retain his throne in complete 
safety only b\^ strictly conforming himself to 
dharma, KautiHa makes several references to 
political revolutions (p. 174, 177, etc.)* 

While an unrighteous monarch suffered from 
the fur}" of popular rebellion, even righteous 
rulers had to safeguard their lives from other 
kinds of personal danger like murder, assasina- 
tion, secret poisoning, etc. Personal safety had 
to be secured primarih" from against the plots 
of the king's wives and the king's sons (p. 32). 
So many instances are quoted by Kautilya of 
kings assasinated in the ro^ml harem that he is 
justified in laying down all those elaborate rules 
regulating the king's relations with the harem. 
The king entered the harem only after making 
careful enquiries about the purity of his queens; 
and for this purpose many aged persons and 
eunuchs were specially appointed. The queens 
were always kept away from the society of 
(false?) ascetics with shaved head or braided 
hair, of buffoons of prostitutes, and even of 
women of high birth. ’Every person in the 
harem was to live in the place definitely assigned 
to him. The passage of all kinds of commodities 
from or into the harem was restricted and every 
such commodity had to be carefully examined 
and scaled so that dangerous weapons and 
poisons might not be carried inside (pp. 40 — 42). 
Each compartment of the palace in which the 
king resided was assigned to a particular set of 


people and all promiscuous intermingling of 
them was prohibited. Onl}- those whose fathers 
and grand-fathers had been royal servants, those 
who bore close relationship to the king, those 
who were well-trained and loyal and those who 
rendered good service were emploj^ed as the 
personal servants of the king. The bod^'guard 
of the king was also selected on a similar basis. 
Ph3^sicians and exi^erts capable of detecting 
poison alwa3’-s attended upon him. Food was 
prepared for him in a well-guarded local! t}- under 
the supervision of the head cook and was 
partaken of b}" h:in 011I3" after he made an obla- 
tion out of it first to the fire and then to the 
birds with a view to discover if there was any 
poison in it. fiiedicmes, liquor and other 
beverages were caret tasted at first b}" 
tasters and then taken in b}" the king. The same 
rule ax^plied to the water in which the king 
bathed, the scents, the dress and the fiower 
garlands used b}" him. Ver}" careful precautions 
were adopted for testing the chariots, the 
beasts of burden and the boats that conve3"ed 
the king from place to place, the tanks and 
rivers which he got into for sport and the forests 
in which he hunted. As assasins often appeared 
in the garb of saints and ascetics he gave inter- 
views to all such men onl}^ when attended b}- an 
armed bod3"guard. When he went out roads 
w"ere cleared of all crovrds and all sus|)icious 
persons. Special bands of the police surrounded 
him when he visited festivals, fairs, processions 
and sacrifices. It was thus and b}- man}- other 
similar means that he secured his person against 
all external dangers which, in Kautilya' s 
opinion, was the primar}- dut}" of the king 

(pp. 42—45) 

The king was ultiinateh" responsible for the 
strength of the state and the prosperit}" of his 
subjects. He must alwa3"S have a high ideal of 
life before him and discharge the duties per- 
taining to his position with regularit}- and 
promptness. He should always be alert and 
consider that in the happiness of his subjects 
lay his own happiness and that in their welfare 
his welfare (p. 39). He had a regular time-table 
of work to follow and a conscientious monarch 
had rest only for four out of the sixteen parts 
into which the day was divided (p. 3S) and 
during the remaining parts he was occupied with 
some work or other requiring close attention. 

An anah-sis of the daih" routine of the king as 
given in KautiKa shows that he was the real head 
of the state and that his control extended to 
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even- department of administration internal and 
external. He looked after the defences of the 
country which necessitated the daily inspection 
of elephants, horses, chariots and infantrj^ and 
the daily consultation with the commanderdn- 
chief. He controlled the finances not merely in 
a general manner through the chamberlain and 
the collector-general but also in detail by 
looking to the collection of state dues from the 
superintendents of difierent departments. The 
supervision of the affairs of the towns people and 
the countii^ people or the internal civil adminis- 
tration was carried out by him. He regulated 
the foreign policy of the kingdom, decided 
questions of war and peace by sending out secret 
agents on their errands., giving interviews to 
them, earning on correspondence with absent 
Ministers and deliberating with the State 
Council and the resident ^Ministers. Such deli- 
beration would of course be ako necessarv^ in 
tiding over those iinfore'^een calamities caused 
by droi'-ght, flood and epidemics, fpp. 37-3S). 

The despotism which is said to be a 
characteristic of Indian kingship lies in the con- 
centration of so much povter in the hands of a 
single individual. Whether the king personally 
looked into all the details of administration or 
gave much discretion to Ministers and heads of 
departments is a question the answer to which 
is bound to var\^ wdth the character of the parti- 
cular monarch who happened to sit on the 
throne. There are however one or two refer- 
ences in Kautilya which miake us infer that at 
least in his opinion the dxity of the king was to 
see to the proper carrv^ing out of administration 
by his officials. Personally he had to attend to 
the business of gods, of heretics, of brahmans 
learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, 
of minors, the aged, the afflicted and the help- 
less and of women — business where personal 
devotion and s\^mpathy were the ruling factors 
(p. 39). Other duties were generally delegated 


by him to his Ministers and other officials. It 
is this that gives so much importance to the 
wisdom which he had to show in making the 
appointments of public servants. In briefl;/ 
summing up the duties of the king this aspect of 
the matter is rightly emphasized by Kautilya 
when he says, 'ht is the king who attends to 
the business of appointing ministers, priests and 
other servants, including the superintendents of 

several departments when his Ministers 

fall into troubles he employs others 

{p. 322) . The despotism of the king acquired 
real strength mainly because of this right which 
he possessed of appointing and dismissing all 
public sen'ants. 

In the India of the days of Kautilya the king 
w^as not regarded as the sole fountain of law. 
Tyranny when there was one consisted not so 
much in the making of new laws of a harmful 
character as in the unjust and cruel execution of 
the old laws, — made possible becau^^e of the 
kingk sole right to appoint and dismiss Judges. 
The kingk writ or Sa-^jna fonued only one of 
the four classes of laws subject to wffiich Justice 
vras administered in courts fp. 150). A study 
of the chapter on royal writs (pp. 70 — 75) also 
shows that the majority of them dealt with 
particular questions or fact-^ and w^ere addressed 
to particular individuals and w'ere not therefore 
in the nature of general commands characteristic 
of law. 

Inspite of this absence of legislative omnipo- 
tence the king was the real centre of the state 
and eveiy^thing depended upon him. ^^When 
the king is well off he pleases the people by his 
welfare and prosperity; of what kind the kingk 
character is of the same kind wall bo the 
character of his people; for their progress or 
downfall, the people depend upon the king; the 
king is as it w^ere the aggregate of the people’’ 
(p. 32a). 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. 
By L. N. Govindrajan, b.a. 


I. Importance of Cottage Industries. 

In countries where capitalistic system has 
been pushed to an extreme, widespread desti- 
tution is found in the midst of greatest abun- 
dance. The association of povert}" with progress 
has become the enigma of our times. It is 
the central fact from ■which spring industrial, 
social and political difficulties that perplex the 
w'orld and with wdiich statesmanship and philan- 
thropy grapple in vain. The cry has been raised 
in India ‘^Do not let us toil through all the 
wearisome stages of the industrial revolution, 
destruction of the guilds, elimination of small 
wrorkshops, the factory- system, laissez ia'ire, 
physical degradation, trusts, the unemployed 
and unemployable, and -uffiat may be to follow.’^ 

The decadence of the old arts and handi- 
crafts, the vitiation of public taste consequent 
on the import of machine-made goods, the 
degradation of the autonomous artisan to the 
position of unskilled w'age-earner, and lastly 
the migration of the rural population to crowded 
cities, are some of the evils resulting from the 
introduction of the factory system in India, 
and the question has been raised ^'Is Europe 
going to make Asia an East-End?'* While the 
economies of large scale production cannot be 
denied, we need not on that account despair of 
the future of cottage industry as effectively 
supplementing machinemade goods. Popular 
taste requires hand-made goods in many cases. 
For example, the variet'es of dhoties and sarees 
made by expert handloom weavers cannot be 
displaced by manufactured goods. Again the 
proximity to the market and to the customer 
gives the cottage industry a decided advantage 
over me factor\v "^ow-a-days facilities are 
being provided to bring mechanical appliances 
and motive power wdthin the reach of small 
autonomous producers. If electrical energy- 
generated by waterpowar is transmitted over 
long distances, many a home industry can be 
placed on a sound footing. 


II. Existing Cottage Industries. 

One of the most striking features of Indian 
industrial life is the vitality of the old domestic 
industries. They have survived even to-day, 
because they are adapted to the peculiar envi- 
ronment of this country. The methods used 
by artisans are very much the same as in days 
of antiquity. But in many instances they work 
Avith superior raw materials or with better tools. 
The Aveaver has taken to mill-yarn, the dyer to 
S3mthetic dA^es and so on. The industries are, 
consequently, neither so primitive as often 
alleged, not are they in a decadent condition. 
They have survi\'ed with astonishing tenacity 
and it w^ould be wTong policy to leaA^e them to 
their fate. 

(1) Artistic Industies. 

In former times the crafts of India reached 
a high degree of perfection under the patronage 
of the rulers of the country. The disappearance 
of the personal relation between Avorker and 
patron has had a disastrous effect. There is now 
no incentwe for the craftsman to excel in his 
art. He is in the hands of a dealer who does 
not require articles that vdll appeal to cultivated 
taste. If we go to one of the modern shops of 
India there Avill be plent\^ of enamels, flimsy 
wood-carving and shallow brass-AA^ork, but little 
of the Avealth of beauty Avhich the Indian crafts- 
man used to laATsh on the simplest articles of 
daily use. The creative poAver of Indian crafts- 
men has been partially destroyed b_y w^estern 
Commercialism. Attempts to revive the artistic 
talent of the craftsmen hav'^ been made. 
Schools of Art haA^e been e^tablished at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, EucknoAA’, and Lahore, and 
show-rooms are being maintained at public 
expense for the display of the arts and crafts of 
the countr3^ But there is no one to instruct 
the craftsmen, to criticise his work, and to 
SRppb^ him AATth new ideas and designs. Lack 
of advertisement and of organised attempts to 
create foreign markets are other difficulties 
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that stand in the way of the extension of these 
artistic industries. 

(2) Handloom weaving. 

Of all the cottage industries, the most impor- 
tant is handloom weaving. But the products 
of the weavers are being rapidly ousted from the 
town markets by large mills, and this competi- 
tion is following every new means of transport 
into the remoter villages. In this keen struggle 
for existence, cottage workers must secure the 
advantage of wholesale biuang of raw materials. 
Secondly attempts should be made to standard- 
ise the product which can be advertised and 
sold without the need of personal inspection. 
It is difficult to foresee whether the cottage 
worker can be saved from factory competition 
or not. If it is possible at all^ it will be with the 
aid of co-operation alone. It is beyond the 
possibility of doubt that the cottage vrorker is 
happier, healthier, and a better citizen than the 
manual worker of a factor3n The effort to save 
him may fail; but it is worth tr\nng. 

(3) Metal Working and Pottery 

Next to handloom w'eaving, metal working 
is the most important. In this field while gold- 
smiths are fiourishing, brass and copper 
workers have felt the competition of imported 
enamelled iron ware, glass and crocker^n For 
pottery, India possesses great facilities. She 
possesses great natural resources in raw 
material for the manufacture of different kinds 
of potter3^ Cla3"S, including fusible cla3^ 
required for cheap potter3^ and finer raw 
material for glazed earthenware are to be 
found. No successful S3"stematic survev" of 
Indian c]a 3 ^s has however been made, and in 
the interest of the development of this great 
industr3" it should be made with much scrutiuA^ 
without dela3n 

(4) Sericulture. 

Sericulture based on the mulberr3" tree is an 
important cottage industr3^ in Bengal and 
Mysore. Disease among the worms seems to 
be the silkgrowers’ chief difficult3n The indi- 
genous method of silk reeling being crude 
Indian silkweavers find great difficulty in pre- 
paring native silk for the loom. Attempts 
should consequently be made to improve the 
qualit3’ of local silk, which is now full of knots 
and loose ends and is of unequal strength. 


(5) Dyeing. 

D3"eing was at one time a ver3" thriving 
industr3x But the Indian dyes though better 
and more lasting have been replaced b3" cheap 
aniline d3’'es. The change in taste brought 
about b3’‘ the brighter s^uithetic d3’es renders it 
difficult to find a market for the thinner atrl 
duller though perhaps more pleasing colours 
of vegetable origin. The British Government 
has set apart a large sum for the revival of the 
d3"eing industr3^ in England. There is no 
reason wh3’' the Indian Government should not 
follow this example. 

III. Suggestions for Improvement. 

(a) Training of Artisans and Masterv\'orkmen. 

It is sufficients obvious that the artisans are 
conservative and devoid of ambition. The first 
step towards their improvement is to educate 
them and make them appreciate a higher 
standard of living. Of course efforts are being 
made to develop cottage industries. But the3^ 
have been feebh- conceived and ill-carried out. 
The cr3nng need of industrial India at the pre- 
sent time is the provision of facilities for the 
education of the artisan population. It is be- 
cause Labour is uneducated, inefficient and 
unorganised that cheapness of livmg in In dm 
which is a povrerful weapon in international 
competition is of little avail. 

In school’s of handicraft, the first essential 
element is that the pupil should b3’ degrees 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the craft and 
manual dexterit3" in camming out ‘ts nrocesses. 
As the tools are not automatic in their action, 
the quality of work turned out depends entirely 
on the skill of the workmen, which can be^^t be 
taught through a graduated series of exercises. 

The fact that the artisan can make a living 
under the cottage sx’stem has attracted the 
attention of the educated classes in recent 3mars. 
The room for emplo3-ment of capital in these 
industries has been recognised b3^ them. Pro- 
visions shoidd therefore be made for the 
instruction of a small number of pupils of the 
higher classes of the social ffidder, who ha\'e 
reasonable prosnects of being able to com^^mnd 
sufficient capital to start and manage the trade 
eventualh’' themselves. 

(b) Marketing of Cottage Indintn* Products. 

The indigenous small scale industries hava so 
far sunnved the rude shock of foreign competi- 
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tion mainly because of their ability to satisfy 
marked local demands. The toy industry of 
Germany, the straw plating work of Luton, and 
many cottage industries in Japan generally 
shoTV the possibilities of development of 
small industries if only sufficient attention and 
skill be paid to the marketing of goods. The 
industrial achievements of modern Japan are 
not only due to the attention paid to the 
technique of production of fanciful articles, but 
also to the business organisation which takes 
care to create a strong demand for them in 
foreign countries. Lffifortunateh^ in India no 
attempt has been made to cater to foreign 

markets so that even the demand for the 

articles of India actual or potential is not 

adequately known to the producers. It may be 
suggested that the Department of Industries 
working in conjunction with other business 
organisations may take the responsibility of 

providing means for introducing the improved 
products of cottage industries in extensive mar- 
kets even outside India. Taking into consi- 
deration the success which has attended the 
sale by Government agency of goods prepared 
by native weavers employed as a famine relief 
measure a venture on the part of the Govern- 
ment to undertake the discovery of new 
markets for certain selected industries will not 


be attended in all probability with serious risks. 

(b) Marketing of Cottage Industry Products. 

Financial assistance to cottage workers is of 
urgent importance. The difficulty of finance 
can best be solved by co-operation. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that in the field of indus- 
trial co-operation, credit societies have attained 
a large success, especially among urban 
artisans, and in particular among weavers. 
The Director of Industries may grant small 
sums and supply tools and plants on the hire 
purchase S3"Stem. In view of the fact that co- 
operation, improvement of agriculture ati'l 
cottage industries are so closeh' linked together 
in this countr^y the officers controlling 
branches nmy with advantage keep in close 
touch with one another, discharging at the 
same time their respective functions effectivehn 
If onl\" the training of the artisans and niastcr- 
wormen is undertaken the Government and 
proper attention is paid to the provision of 
finding suitable markets for the cottage indus- 
try' products and if banking facilities are 
afforded to the small industrialists, there can 
be no doubt that the peculiar environment of 
this country will encourage the hardworking 
artisan population which is indeed the main- 
sta3" of the land. 


WET OR DRY INDIA. 

Ways and Means for a Prohibition Plank 
By Mr. M. a. Doreswamy Wengar, m.a., b.l. 


The Prohibition ^Movement is not a fight 
solely against the imperfection of human nature. 
It is not exclusivel3" a religious or a moral 
problem. Nor can logic alone destro3^ intem- 
perance from the world. Man is not born with 
a congenital proneness to indulge in drink. It is 
pureh^ an ‘acquired’ imperfection instilled into 
mankind b3" a corrupted environment. Who- 
ever be responsible for such corruption, there 
are now certain forces that sustain and thrive 


upon it because they hold a ‘Vested Interest 
in Intemperance. Our whole proolem is to 
destroy the power of these “Interests”. Their 
power is not entirely due to their ‘Satan- 
ism.’ That is the mistake usual with reli- 
gious and moral reformers wffiose extremism 
has not a little strengthened the hands of the 
enemies. These “Interests” have a certain 
amount of theoretical basis for their exist- 
ence. The3^ also emplo3" a logic to plead their 
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case before the tribunal of Public Opinion. 
We have to set up the Public against these 
‘‘interests’' by destroying this poison of so- 
phistry subtly injected into their system, and 
also strive to win over the latter themselves by 
delicate, though energetic, negotiations. Tem- 
perance cannot be solved like a problem in 
Euclid. We have to employ ail sorts of practi- 
cal experiences. The method of ‘ give and 
take’ will be very successful. Success will be 
long, laborious and piecemeal. It depends 
upon patience, persistence, readiness for com- 
promise and scientific organisation. But the 
fervour, elevation and zeal of the moralist or 
the man of religion should never be banned, 
especially in backward countries where the 
national response to a purely political stimulus 
is faint. 

The '^Vested Interests’’ bonded against 
Temperance are the following : — 

1. The Government — whose interest is 

three-fold. 

(ij As Eegislator — Inertia is the gene- 
ral rule with governments. Even 
in matters of utmost urgency 
vehere the government is prepared 
to act it proceeds like a snail. 

(ii) As Revenue-Receiver — Excise is 
one of the richest sources of re- 
venue to the State. 

(iii) As Administrator — The political ad- 
ministrator is always sceptical 
about the practical success of 
moral legislation. He believes 
that the drink evil can never be 
abolished by an3" paper scheme. 

2. The Individualists — w'ho resent State 

action against individual freedom to 

drink. 

3. The Eiquor-Capitalists. 

(i) Contractors — who have already in- 

vested their mone\" in the concern. 
Their interest is temporar\^ but 
their opposition is proportionately 
greater. 

(ii) Trading Capitalists — who find a 

rich avenue for business in this. 

(iii) Subsidiary Industrialists — like the 

tappers, potters, cartmen, tavern 
house owmers etc. 

4. The Victims — who have become slaves 

to the drink habit. 

5. Moderate Consumers of drinks as 


articles of comfort and for purposes 
of medicine. 

6. Miscellaneous Opponents — This class is 
composed of a variety of interests. 
Illustrations : 

(i) Personal Equation — The personal 

opponents of a leading Prohibi- 
tionist may show their hostihty by 
opposing his chief hobby. 

(ii) Party Fight — If Prohibition be- 

comes the chief plank of a parti- 
cular part3" its opponent might op- 
pose it just in order to canvass the 
support of all anti-Prohibitionist 
forces in the country. 

(iiij Opposition to a particular motive — 
In India at present the Govern- 
ment and even Temperance 
workers are opposing Gandhi’s 
anti-liquor campaign on account 
of its supposed object of paralys- 
ing the Government. 

(iv) Opposition to particular methods — 

such as picketting or social boy- 
cott, e.g., India. 

(v) Opposition to particular persons — 

e.g., churchmen. In the West 
many secular forces — even Prohi- 
bitionists — fear church initiative 
lest it uses it to enhance its repu- 
tation and influence. 

(vi) Religious Opposition — may be ex- 

pected in India from certain Tan- 
tric cults, and advocates of rehgi- 
ous neutrality might join hands 
with them. 

(vii) Repugnance to Extremism — ^Ex- 
tremist elements on the Temper- 
ance side apart from provoking 
extreme opposition from the “vest- 
ed interests” will alienate the 
sympathies of moderate people 
and render the cause of reform 
more difficult. 

Eegislative Prohibition and Persuasion are 
the two methods open to a Temperance Worker. 
The Government must prohibit or the people 
must abstain. But both the methods are com- 
plementary and necessary at the same time. 
Legislation is the fruit of Persuasion. And per- 
suasion has also the dut3" of ensuring the practi- 
cal success of Legislation. The parties to be 
persuaded are (i) the Public at large and (2) 
the “Vested Interests.” The creation of a 
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strong Public Opinion against drink is in any 
event of the greatest necessit\\ When the 
Public remain hostue or apathetic the Move- 
ment will tail even with the co-operation of the 
“Vested interests/’ And when the Public are 
once won ehectivei}-, even the bitterest opposi- 
sition of the latter wih be of no avail to retard 
the march of Temperance. 

We may proceed to review the various 
methods of Eegislation and Persuasion in order 
to select the best among tnem. But nothing 
but a bare catalogue is possible here. The 
methods are of diverse kinds. Some aim at 
(ij coercive prohibition, others at (2) expos- 
ing the sophistry of the “Vested Interest”, 
some others at (3) destro^nng the root causes 
for the existence of Intemperance^ and while 
others at (4) creating conditions for the secure 
establishment of Temperance, pet us begin 
with the Eegislative Methods. 

I 

A. Total Prohibition — is of course the goal 
of Temperance tvork. Excepting in the reli- 
gious codes of the Hindus, Mussalmans and 
Jews, and excepting for an abortive attempt by 
Tippu Sultan of Mysore we have not seen any- 
where complete abstinence and total prohibition. 
A total i)rohibition implies the prohibition of 
the production, exchange as well as the con- 
sumption, except for welldefined legitimate pur- 
poses, of liquor. In recent years Russia and 
America have moved in this direction, but it 
must be admitted that conditions have nowhere 
ripened as 3"et for total Prohibition to be per- 
manent success. Many look upon the idea it- 
self with misgivings. When the community" is 
not ripe to swallow the pill of total abstinence 
legislative coercion will lead to smuggling, 
illicit production and illicit consumption. It 
is said that in U. S. A. doctors are read}^ to 
oblige any number of friends to use drinks b\^ 
giving prescriptions. Cases are occurring daily 
in w'hich even the police are abetting with the 
breakers of law. The ‘kick’ of the ‘wetters’ 
is growing in strength dail3^ Some of the in- 
toxicants can be easih^ brewed at home and it 
is impossible to check it. The defining of the 
exemptions leads to endless legal complexities 
and litigation becomes rife. Even when public 
opinion heartily supports the Government still 
the dissentient minorit^^ circumvent law 

unless people acquire a conscience against 


liquor. It becomes an imperative necessity for 
Government also to undertake an extensive 
propaganda in this direction along with non- 
oiiiciai agencies. 

B. Partial Prohibition — ^is the alternative 
in the absence of total Prohibition. This can 
be done in a variety of ways : 

(a) Selective Prohibition : — Opium, mor*- 
phine, cocaine, alcohol and other dangerous 
things may be strictly prohibited. In America 
the tendency is to obtain exemption tor light 
wines and to prohibit spirits only. Something 
can be said in favour of this position. There is 
no need to prohibit harmless drugs. The edu- 
cated classes who use superior drinks as articles 
of comfort and luxury only do not require State 
action so much as the masses. But the invidi- 
ous distinction may be resented in these days 
of Proletarian equality. But this is a 
minor consideration. If Prohibition is to be a 
matter of practical success rather than of theo- 
retical satisfaction this sort of selection of the 
liquors is absolutely necessary everywhere and 
at all times. 

{b) Restriction on the cultivation, importa- 
tion, manufacture and sale of liquors. This 
would dry up the very source of the poison. 
i\Iere restriction on consumption without any 
ban n manufa ture or importation becomes a 
farce. The aim of Restriction unlike that of 
Prohibition is to make the brevung of drinks 
more di:Sctilt, This can be worked out in a 
variety of wa\^s having regard to the conditions 
of time and place. 

(c) Regulation of sale of liquors with refer- 
ence to the seller, the number of shops in a 
particular area, the location of shops, the hours 
of sale, the quantit^^ sold to each individual, and 
the rates of sale. This is perhaps the easiest 
method and practically^ every Government 
begins with it. But it is not far-reaching. It 
enables us to diminish the quantity of liquor 
consumed. But in actual practice this result 
has not followed especially in India. Para- 
doxical as it is the greater the restriction the 
greater has grown the consumption. The causes 
are not hard to seek. “The revenue under 
each head of excise has risen stea 'ily with the 
increasing prosperity of the lower classes and 
the improvement of the excise administration” 
(Imperial Gazetteer, IV, p. 253). Besides, as 
Strachey^ points out, if this policy is carried too 
far it leads to smuggling and the substitution of 
cheaper and more noxious drinks. So long as 
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the ignorant habitual drunkard is not educated 
out of his habit or coerced into abstinence, the 
policy of making liquor too dear and too difficult 
to obtain would only lead to a greater waste 
on his part of energy, time and money. This 
would only aggravate tenfold all the personal 
and social evils of drink. As a matter of fact 
this remedy is more appropriate for educated 
classes and not for the masses. Hence no 
temperance reformer asks for it, or is satisfied 
with it. It can be safely ignored and given up. 

{d) Regulation of consumption. The State 
may regulate the quantity consumed by the 
people. The Harrison Anti-Narcotic Taw of 
America (1916) aims at this. It restricts the 
sale of drugs like opium, cocaine and morphine 
even to medical men. Its chief features are 
(i) Registration of doctors and druggists to 
prescribe and sell respectively, (2) Official 
forms only to be used for prescription and pur- 
chase of drugs, (3) Prescriptions to be full, 
strict, only for a definite quantity, with the 
doctor’s full address, etc., {4) Prescriptions not 
to be repeated, a new one each time, (5) Scruti- 
nising medical preparations regarding the 
proportion of narcotics used. In Burma only 
registered persons are allowed to consume 
opium. But this remedy too like the last one 
is not far-reaching. In America the doctors and 
even the police are abetting in the offence of 
people circumventing this law. 

(e) Removal of conditions favouring the 
growth of drink habits, such as for example, 
wretched factory conditions, fatiguing w'ork, 
absence of general education and so on. Simi- 
larly the government can remove all the legal 
obstacles, if any, on the path of the Temperance 
worker. 

if) Interdiction of certain classes of persons 
such as juveniles and women. Practically ail 
countries have tried to prevent juvenile smoking 
and many countries juvenile drinking also. 
This may also be extended to womankind. The 
only trouble is the difficulty of carrying out this 
interdiction. 

ig) Tocal Option. This can be effected in 
a variety of ways. See the latest Punjab plan 
at the suggestion of Mr. Johnson by which a 
Municipal council is enabled to close on its own 
initiative twothirds of liquorshops within its 
area, and the rest on a referendum of 50% of its 
electorate. Of all the devices of Partial Prohi- 
bition that of Local Option is the best and the 
safest. It avoids hasty compulsion, recognises 


local variations, puts each locality to a rigid test, 
makes for thorough-going experimentation, and 
discounts bureaucratic pressure. Drinking will 
disappear if either the people abstain or legisla- 
tion prohibits it. Local Option enables both 
these to w’ork harmoniously, it is easier than 
in the caste of the State for both the people 
and their local council to influence each other. 
But the vital defect of the schemes of Local 
Option so far devised is that the Municipality is 
apt to merely reproduce in itself the attitude 
and the action of the State towards Temper- 
ance. If the Municipality deals with in- 
temperance by the same methods described 
above wffiich State adopts all the defects attach- 
ing to those methods would continue to exist. 
But it is possible for local governmental insti- 
tutions to pursue a more effective policy than 
does the State. Along wdth legislative regula- 
tion the mtmicipality might undertake extensive 
moral propaganda. In addition to coercion it 
might also attempt persuasion of the “Vested 
Interests”. It is better fitted than the Central 
Government to try this. It also easier for a 
municipality than the State to divest itself of 
its interest in intemperance. Such a trans- 
formed scheme of Local Option is the best 
practical method, to begin with, of promoting 
temperance. 

It becomes clear now that legislation cannot 
bear fruit uness persuasion also is undertaken 
simultaneously. Usually all persuasion is 
carried on by non-official agencies. If this 
could be supplemented by official propaganda 
as well prohibition becomes a complete success. 

II 

A. Persuasion of the Public. 

It is essential that the community should be 
cvon over for the cause not only for effective 
Temperance legislation but also for fringing the 
“Vested Interests” into a proper mood. Some 
of the methods are — (i) systematic mass propa- 
ganda through lectures, articles, conferences, 
exhibitions, novels, cinemas, etc. A national 
organisation must incessantly din into ears of 
the public the evils of intemperance. Usually 
‘aristocratic’ men undertake all this work wflth 
the result that the propaganda is w^asted upon 
the educatted classes only. Bur a nation dw'ells 
in its cottages. To influence the educated 
classes is no doubt to influence the Legislator, 
the Nation at large. Whoever be the worker 
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the appeal must be carried to the very doors of 
every man of the lower class. In India the vast 
swarm of beggars may be harnessed to the 
wwk. (2) Vows of Abstinence. The Tem- 
perance Organisation can register people to take 
such vows. This ensures some individual 
responsibility. (3) Setting up w'omen against 
drinks. Sometime back in U. S. A. the women 
organisation resolved that women should refuse 
to marry non-teetotallers. Even married 
women can effectively bring their husbands to 
proper reason if they only try. Everywhere 
habitual drunkenness is becoming a cause for 
divorce. The unprecedented majority got by 
President Harding in America was mostly made 
up of w'omen votes. Even in propaganda 
w^omen workers are more effective. If pic- 
ketting is unobjectionable it is best to employ 
w’omen for it. If high class women go to the 
poor Victims and to other “Vested Interests ' 
success conies sooner, (4) Rehgious propa- 
ganda. Religious institutions and religious 
teachers can push the movement with the 
masses farther than others can do. There must 
be an uncompromising ban declared against 
liquor. In India mutts^ temples, gurus, 
ulemas, fakirs, village and caste panchayats, 
and caste headmen can most effectively influ- 
ence the people. A band of religious preachers 
should spread the gospel in every village. 
Modern organisations like the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandali and the Hindu Sabha must also 
participate in the work. The beggars should 
be mobilised into the work. (5) National 
Excitement. Temperance ^vorliers must utilise 
occasions for their work when the mass mind 
is undergoing a revolution under the influence 
of religion, war, magnetism of some great perso- 
nalit\' like Savanarola or Gandhi, or a pohtical 
revolution. Russia adopted temperance under 
the excitement of War and India is marching 
towards it under the lead of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The only caution that may be sounded is that 
the reformers must also prepare themselves to 
conserve the results achieved under stress by 
stemming the tide of reaction that invariably 
sets in after the excitement is over. 

B. Persuasion of the Uegisoitor. 

Midway betw^een the public and the govern- 
ment, one of the ‘‘Vested Interests,” stands 
the Legislator. The Legislator resides partly 
within and partly outside the government. 


Some of the methods of winning him over are — 
(i) Creation of a separate Temperance Party. 
This is better than capturing existing party 
organisations. It is good to set up single- 
interested Temperance candidates, who can do 
such iogrolhng in the legislature. It also places 
before the nation Temperance as a clear issue. 
But the rise of a separate party w’ould perma- 
nently destroy the chance of inducing the 
existing parties to include this clause in their 
programme. (2) Influencing the Legislature 
by means of deputations to members of legis- 
lature and to officials, moving of private bills 
and motions without intermission, open-letters 
to Government, and logrolling. {3) Influencing 
the Electorate — e.g. coaxing the general elec- 
torate to return Temperance candidates or to 
press for temperance legislation, and winning 
over the special electoral bodies such as the 
Chambers of Commerce and Local Government 
Institutions. (4) Capturing the Educated 
classes who practically lead the nation. Legis- 
lation is a monopoly in their hands. It is 
therefore of considerable practical importance 
to win for Temperance all the influential organi- 
sations within the country" such as bar associa- 
tions, teachers’ guilds, philanthropic bodies and 
so on. (5) International conventions about 
Temperance consideiably influence the national 
Legislators. 

C. Persuasion of the Government. 

The Government as revenue-receiver holds 
the greatest ‘interest’ in intemperance. In 
India the excise revenue is about Rs. 13 crores 
annually which has been reduced by half this 
year, thanks to Gandhi. If you convince 
Government that all this could be recouped 
otherwise it will readily forego it. Some of the 
arguments that will tell are these, (i) Private 
Saving. Whatever Government loses is saved in 
the nation and can “fructify” in private 
pockets. This w^ould open up new fields for 
taxation. (2) Greater Industrial Efficiency. 
The drink evil is also an industrial curse. If it 
goes there is greater national prosperity and 
greater revenue for Government. (3) Moral 
Improvement of the people. There would be 
less poverty, less crime and less disease. This 
means reduction of work houses, hospitals, 
police and jails. The Government saves in all 
these w’ays more than wffiat it loses. In U. S. A. 
such results have actually occurred. (4) 
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Alcohol as Industrial Power. In his Presiden- 
tial address to the Bengal Temperance Federa- 
tion in 1920 Sir D. P. Sar\’adhikari referred to 
this recent scientific suggestion about the possi- 
bihty of using alcohol as fuel in the industrial 
regeneration of the country and thus converting 
liquor into a profitable commodity. The 
negoti^on with the Government must be con- 
ducted delicately. All statesmen are not bold 
enough to strike a new path. There is a lot of 
ignorant prejudice on the part of Government 
towards Temperance. Both these must be 
gradually overcome. 

D. PES-SrASIOX OF THE ADMINISTRATOR. 

The misgivings of the political administra- 
tors are not unfounded. Note the Russian 
attempt to prohibit smoking in the 17th cen- 
tury. The church formally cursed it in 1630 
Then the state prohibited it with the penalty 
of cutting off noses for the third offence and 
death if still further persisted in. The attempt 
did ‘ ot succed. Still the scepticism of the 
Administrator can be overcome to some extent 
by arguments like the following: (i) Scope for 
Experimenting. He miist concede that there is 
still ample scope for making administrative 
experiments and the ingenuity of man is not 
yet exhausted. (2) Growdh of a Teetotalistic 
Conscience in the Nation. If this is effected 
his scepticism automatically falls. (3) Offi- 
cial Propaganda. If the administrator believes 
that legislation can not make men moral why 
should he not supplement the non-official propa- 
ganda by one of his own? That would surely 
mend matters very easily. (4) Adoption of Im- 
proved Administrative methods. There is at 
least scope for making experiments in the light 
of each failure. Thus, for instance, it is now 
agreed that the Central Distillery System is 
better than the Outstill S^^stem. In the former 
even the rate could be controlled and in the latter 
there are two ^''Vested Interests” — the private 
licensee in addition to Government. Similarly 
Government Vending is better than private 
retail vending. It is better to supplement the 
Regulation of sale with that of consumption. 
It is also advisable to separate excise adminis- 
tration from the General administration. In 
India the Omnipotent District Collector if he 
turns against Temperance is a very hard nut to 
crack for Public Opinion or private effort. His 
vast powders of patronage and undue influence 
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can easily defeat all Temperance tactics. (5) 
Narrow and Hasty view. Much of this scepti- 
cism is bookish and the outcome of bias. The 
time is too short as yet to judge the great 
experiment in America. As Mr. Johnson said 
in Calcutta ‘'prohibition does not stop drinking, 
but it stops most of it.” It is no argument 
against the law of stealing just because it has 
failed — and failed more signally than any 
Prohibition law— to root out theft from the 
world, although it is as old as Society. 

E. Persuasion of the Individualists. 

(il The hostility of Individuali^^ts is not 
purely theoretical. But the practical opposition 
proceeds from the unripeness of public cons- 
cience and Public Opinion. In such a state it 
is natural for coercion to appear objectionable. 
When once they become ripe no amount of 
theoretical disquisition about the province of 
Government will be of avail against Prohibition. 
The Individualist can also be met in other 
ways : (2) Change of Angle. His position is 

now completely changed. The i8th century 
laissez-fair-ism is now superseded. In the case 
of such admitted evils like intemperance or 
prostitution state action is now recognised to be 
inevitable. (3) Diversion to other topics. He 
may be asked to divert his attention to other 
topics and leave this alone. He will himself 
do so if he is made to perceive the moral and 
material gravity of intemperance. After all, 
Individualism is more academic than practical, 
and more an excuse used by all the “Vested 
Interests” than a reason for opposing temper- 
ance. 

F. Persuasion of the Tiquor-caritalists. 

(i) Moral appeals. They must be made 
aware that they are bringing a curse on the nation 
for paltiA" profits. Many may respond to this. 
(2) Diversion to other trades. They may be 
asked, and if feasible facilities provided, to take 
to other trades. J3) Hostility of Public Opi- 
nion. If the Public are set up against them 
they give up a game liable eventually to be lost. 
(4) Opposition of other capitalists. If drink 
tells upon the efficiency of labour industrialists 
would work for temperance and naturally 
oppose the activities of liquor- traders. The 
temperance wwker must set up these against 
the latter. (5) Persuasion of the Victims through 
picketting. This will have to be adopted as a 
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last resort and is always effective. The only 
danger is the offer of violence by the traders 
and the joining hands of other “Vested Inter- 
ests*’ with them. (6) Dissociation of Govern- 
ment. The power of Capital lies in its power 
to capture the government. If the latter could 
be won definitely for Temperance or at least 
reduced to neutrality the liquor-capitalists 
will soon give their game as lost. (7) Non-co- 
operation of Subsidiary traders like the tappers, 
the brewers, transporters, potters, selling 
agents, owners of trees and owners of tavern 
houses. If these are made to non-co-operate 
the liquor traders will disappear. It th^t is not 
possible these may be divided one against the 
other to diminish their fighting capacity. (8) 
Social boycott of the liquor-traders may be 
organised as a last resort. This is nece«=sarv 
like picketting only w^hen the government and 
other “Interests” are allied together with them, 
and would be possible only when the Public 
are ready to co-operate. 

G. Persuasion of the Victims. 

(i) General elevation of the masses. Social 
and moral improvement of the lower classes 
who largely resort to harmful drinks would diy 
up the evil at the very source. Some of the 
things going to 'effect this !are — (i) General 
mass education, fii) Decrease of poverty, (iii) 
Inter-class clubs. If the higher class people 
closely mix with the lower the latter would 
increase their standard of self-respect, fivl 
Socml elevation of the suppressed. In India, 
for instance, if a Pariah is allowed a sacred 
thread and Gavatri by an Arya Samajist, he 
would feel that they are incompatible with 
drinking, and will give it up. fv) Creation of 
co-operative societies, etc., to teach providence 
and to provide facilities for keeping by and 
properl V using the money saved from drinking, 
fvi) Diversion to amusements other than those 
now obtainable in the tavern, fa) Hostilitv of 
Women. If the women belonging to the fami- 
lies of the mctims could be set up against them 
they w^ould work wonders, f^) Reli^gious pro- 
paganda would do much. A religious curse 
may deter very much. V4) Picketting at 
liquor-shops and taverns. This is very effective 
but may often lead to violence. Capitalists will 
certainly offer violence and in India now the 
police have joined hands with them. The vic- 
tims themselves are likely to resort to it. Since 


the pickets are not saints they may also commit 
violence, arson, assault, and disorder. Hence 
some hold picketting is not a peaceful method 
at all. Mahatma Gandhi’s defence is that 
when the Government and the capitalist are 
bonded together and try to put down temper- 
ance violently, picketting, if it could be kept 
non-violent, is an imperative duty. He adds 
that he would have to do the same if Govern- 
ment opens up brothels in every street and 
forces them upon the people. Mr. Pussyfoot 
Johnson admitted at Patna that in America 
picketting has led to violence resulting in the 
loss of his men but he rather felt staggered at 
the open alliance of the police with the liquor- 
traders. We do not know if he had tried to 
any extent to create like Gandhi a non-violent 
conscience in the pickets before he sent them 
to work. On the whole it is advisable to re- 
serve picketting to the last. There is a lot of 
prejudice against it and moderate men fear its 
use. (5) Social boycott of the victims. This 
is also an extreme step and even Gandhi dis- 
approves of it. It would be possible if onlv 
the number of victims is small. In India caste 
panchayats and religious gurus can easily and 
effectively lead this sort of boycott. 

H. Persuasion of Moderate Consumers. 

These people are a very hard nut to 
crack because they are the educated classes and 
their plea is the least unreasonable. But still 
they must make up their minds to sacrifice their 
comforts in general interest, (i) Moral 
appeals. The plea for moderate use of liquor 
is akin to what Meredith calls the “Wild Oats 
Special Plea.” There is no difference whatso- 
ever between prostitution and drinking, and 
even if there is it is not expedient to compro- 
mise with such a dreadful national curse In 
addition to creating a social conscience in these 
people a religious and moral conscience in 
favour of teetotalism may also be developed. 
The line between temperance and intemperance 
is too thin for the State and the community to 
vest any discretion in the individuals. {2^ 
Diversion to other articles of comforts. These 
people must take to harmless drinks of other 
kinds. (3) Non-prohibition of harmless drugs. 
A theoretical definition of temperance cannot 
be worked out in actual practice For instance 
if all narcotics are to go even coffee and tea 
may have to be prohibited, (4) Freedom for 
Medicinal uses. 
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I. Persuasion of the Miscellaneous 
Interests. 

Some attempt can also be made to moderate 
the ire of the miscellaneous hostile elements : — 
(i) Purity of character is a great asset to any 
movement but more especially so to Temper- 
ance. Even the slightest personal blemish of 
a leader is liable to be exploited by the oppo- 
nents. The lesson from the case of Parnell 
can never be lost sight of. ..‘^lthough saints 
are not available in abundance to be harnessed 
to every movement on earth, both policy and 
principle demand that the leaders of Prohibi- 
tion should be men of very high character. 
But any prudish attempt to taboo any so-called 
degraded men from the work of Temperance 
would do more harm than good. These plati- 
tudes require repetition here since the revolu- 
tionary hurry and bustle filling the world now 
has unfortunately shaken the commonsense 
basis of life. (2) Single Interest. The 
greater the number of things the leader dabbles 
in the greater will be the number of his oppo- 
nents. It is of course ideal to expect a single- 
interested whole time worker. The creation of 
a separate Temperance Party would serve this 
purpose. It would also avoid the suspicion 
that the Prohibitionists might exploit the in- 
fluence they gain for other selfish purpose. 
(3) A Practical Touch. Expression of extreme 
horror, loud denunciation, wild appeals to pas- 
sion, these will never make a favourable im- 
pression on the "‘Vested Interests.’' The 
Movement must have a tone of practicality 
about it having concrete plans of work and 
practical arguments. (4) Conciliatory tone 
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disarms opposition. Bitter denunciation of the 
“Vested Interests" as being Satanic and so on 
must be completely avoided. If the}^ are selfish 
they have also a logic which is partly the out- 
come of the thought of the last century. The 
reformer has first to convince their head and 
then move their heart. (5) Contagious and 
inspiring enthusiasm. The reformer must 
work with the holy zeal of religion, ready for 
any amount of sacrifice, without giving offence 
to any one unnecessarily. But such fear 
should not diminish his zeal for the cause. 
(6) Slow and steady march towards the goal is 
better than a re\*olution. A peaceful revolu- 
tion if only it is possible is most desirable. 
But it usually ends in disorder and failure leav- 
ing the movement discredited. It also goads 
the “Vested Interests" to a desperate resist- 
ance. A natural growth of Temperance wfill 
be a permanent fact. A forced solution is 
nothing but a positive disservice to the cause. 
But subject to these considerations boldness is 
never a crime. If the conditions are favourable 
a revolutionary change becomes a matter of 
duty and under such circumstances it is folly 
to stick to the goody-goody method of the 
snail. Occasions when the national mind is 
extraordinarily excited must be fully utilised 
to promote the cause. 

If the work is organised and carried out on 
the lines suggested here Temperance will be 
securely and universally established. The 
methods suggested are not exclusive and it is 
best to ernplo}" so far as possible all of them 
simultaneously . 
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“INDIAN INDIA” 
A Counter View 
By An Indian Indian 


I 

It has become of late quite a fashion with the 
sentimental journalists in British India to sing 
their eulogies of praise of Indian India and 
decry the system of Government under which 
they work and live. Their patriotism consists 
merely in writing glowing accounts of the doings 
of Indian Princes, white- washing their misdeeds 
and their oppressive methods of administration 
to which we the Indian Indians are subject and 
doomed. In fact little do these admirers of 
Indian India know the hardships and sufferings 
of one-fourth of their fellow-humanity groaning 
under the yoke of a system which is neither 
British nor Indian but merely a despotic 
arrangement combining in itself the worst 
features of both — a machiner}^ of administration 
invented for oppression and crushing the very 
manhood out of the people under its rule. 
Beating of drums sounds pleasing from a distance 
but jars on the ears when heard from nigh. It 
is an Urdu saying of not a very high water-mark 
but it exactly explains the secret of appreciation 
of these writers on Indian India. 

Sentiment often blinds one to facts. There 
is no cause to feel proud, no satisfaction to be 
derived from the fact that one-third of India is 
marked yellow or that one-fourth of Indian 
population have managed to escape foreign 
domination knowing as we, the subject of Indian 
India, do that our lines are cast in strangely 
shallow waters, that we labour and live under 
a system w^hich most ruthlessly crushes out the 
spirit of independence and denies to its 
subjects the very birth rights of man. Freedom 
of press and liberty of speech are nothing but as 
Dodo in Indian India. There are many states 
in which no newspapers or periodicals are 
all O'Wed to be published, there are others in 
•which good many papers are prescribed lest 
these should educate or enlighten public opinion 
and make the people aspire to the amenities 
obtaining in British India. Not only that, 


mere writing of articles by state subjects to 
papers in British India is considered a sin 
in Indian India, and in the case of a state 
employer this practice is considered a sin of a 
darker dye and often results in an official whisper 
dinned into his ears as vrarning for the future. 
Is it not enough to kill the hearts of people of 
Indian India ! Under these circumstances the 
amount of satisfaction to be derived from the 
fact of onethird of India being under the indige- 
nous Rule may be gauged from the feelings of 
those ^‘Marwaris’^ who have managed to escape 
this Rule and settled in British India and who 
having already burnt their fingers never think 
for a moment of coming back to their homes in 
Indian India. In our living memory^ the 
refusal of Berar to be placed under the suzerainty 
of Nizam is a conclusive proof of the blessings 
of Indian Rule ! 

n. 

These admirers of Indian India are wont to 
attribute the backwardness of Indian States 
partly to the “indolence” of the rulers and 
partly to their being the “creatures of a sx^stem 
not of their own making”. Though w^e 
recognise the disabilities of the Indian Princes 
who labour under the cognizance of the 
omnipotent Foreign Department whose wishes 
they cannot thwart except only by a superb 
amount of courage and admit the fact that the 
British Resident has often proved too meddle- 
some in the internal affairs of the Indian States, 
yet we cannot blind ourselves to the irrepres- 
sible fact that in most cases justice would not 
be administered unless and until the Resident 
interfered on behalf of the aggrieved. Bye-the- 
bye it passes human understanding to imagine 
how an Indian Prince desirous of introducing 
good government into his territories could be 
prevented by the repte«^entative of the Suzerain 
power. By their very character the British 
people are keenly jealous of their prestige and 
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never will the Foreign Department of a British 
Resident stir to rise ":o the occasion so long as 
that prestige is not at stake. Let the Indian 
Princes take to improving the methods of their 
administration loosening the coercive screw and 
there will be nothing to restrain the mutual 
relations between them and the British Resident, 
it is then not that they are members of a vicious 
system which is the cause of the backwardness 
of the Indian States but that they lack the will 
to better their government is soley responsible 
for the stagnation oi these sheltered backwaters. 
It is an open secret to the subjects of 
Indian India that such regard as an Indian Ruler 
may show towards his people is generally due 
to the fear of the British Government and is 
seldom based upon the sense of justice or 
righteousness or upon public opinion. 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh wTiting in the and 
section of his article on Indian India calls the 
S3"Stem under wLich the Indian Princes are 
brought up and work bad in as much as it ' 'gives 
them small chance to develop a sturdy sense of 
manhood or a conscientious conception of their 
personal responsibilities for the good Govern- 
ment of their state’’. While in other sections 
of his article, viz,, 5th, 6th, and 7th, he refers 
to certain novel educational, administrative and 
social experiments being carried out with success 
in Indian India, w^hich have set example to the 
British Government. It is inconceivable w^hy 
the system w^hich according to the writer turns 
out the wLole brood of indifferent and bad rulers 
should alone be made the capital cause for much 
that is responsible for their bad administration 
and chaotic rule and should contribute nothing 
towmrds the making of their spasmodic attempts 
at good Government. It stands to reason that, 
if the system w^ere absolutely bad and afforded 
them no possibilities for the good Government 
of the'r territories, there could have been no 
occasion for the display of those few administra- 
tive instincts w^hich form the chief burden of 
the writer’s praise. Nothing but exuberance 
of sentiment seems to have driven the writer to 
condemn the system werlooking the facts that 
the spirit of independence is the main-spring 
of Western Civilisation and love of Liberty, the 
very essence of Western Culture. There is 
nothing but unmixed sorrows in the fact that 
these Princes inspite of their inhailing the 
spirit of sturdy independence and coming in 
contact with a liberty loving people from the 
most impressionable periods of their lives should, 
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when they come to their own, glory in riding 
roughshod over their own peoples’ liberties, call 
the system bad and fail to look into their own 
house. Truly, 

"The faults, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that w^e are underlings” 

III. 

Though the devil of administration in Indian 
states may be painted however white there can 
be no denying the fact that the sons of the sod 
have no opportunities for distinguishing them- 
selves in administrative functions or displaying 
their genius to the benetit of Indian India. Those 
alone can feel the sting of mortincation, who 
being bred and brought up within their own 
country have to go about begging for posts 
knocking at the doors of this or that department 
but are seldom encouraged by a single w'ord of 
assurance. Even those of us who having 
received education in one or other of the state 
colleges or schools, are denied the chance of 
getting into state service and our applications 
are generally returned with the remark that 
there is no vacancy at present; and amusingly 
enough the vacancy never occurs. Those who 
possess the first hand knowledge of affairs in 
Indian India can testify to the fact that even in 
larger states almost all the highest olSces are 
held either by the foreigners or the landed 
aristocracy in preference to the sons of the sod. 
By foreigners I do not mean only Europeans or 
Americans but even those Indians wEo having no 
claims on the considerations of the states thrust 
themselves from outside upon the claims of the 
bona fide subjects. These are not certainly the 
sons of the soil of the particular state which 
engages them and thus have no real sympathy 
with the state but merely tr\" so long as they 
remain in the service of the state, to make hay 
wffile the sun shines. Against their fondness for 
taking foreigners into their service the rulers 
of Indian India are w’ont to value the local genius 
very much below par. The result is that many 
a bright gem are born to blush unseen in Indian 
India. A saint of one’s owm place is regarded 
no better than a mere contemptible "Jogi” v/hile 
that of another country is accorded the dignity 
of one w'^ho has attained mastery over the spiri- 
tual and physical worlds and is endow'ed with 
the divine knowledge. Though this is a slang 
Indian saying but it exactly represents the 
attitude of the rulers of Indian India towards 
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the sonb of the soil. In some larger states young 
men of the soil are often sent to foreign countries 
for education at the expense of these states under 
the bond that they \\‘ll have to ser\’e the state 
for a period of some years on any salary- that the 
state may choose to give. But what is the result. 
Most of these Bombay or Uondon returns are 
either not provided at .11 or are taken in the state 
service on wretchedly low salaries higher than 
which most of them can obtain outside the state. 
There is something ludicrous in ihe craze of the 
rulers of Indian India for sending out the sons 
of the soil for educati<^ti which practically comes 
to nothing. These rulers are wont to make show 
of every- thing and do little substantial work. 
In British India all those, whether they be 
Indians or foreigners, who pass the Indian cml 
or medical 5er\’ice ‘Examinations are always pro- 
vided with high posts but pa.5sing the civil service 
examination in Indian India does not invest the 
candidate with the right to get higher posts as a 
matter of privilege. The difference of attitude 
between the two towards the sons of the soil in 
this respect is that the bureaiicracy does not gild 
the pill while the Indian personal rule invariably 
does. 

IV. 

Power is the root of all troubles and tends to 
become autocratic and arbitrary. Brown bure- 
aucracy has proved more exacting than the red 
one. Dyeiism and Curzonian Government may be 
explained as the tyranny and rule of the aliens 
at once un>yinpalhetic diul oppressiv’e and we 
mav' wuli cle r conscience rail against them but 
we 'annot d.o so agaiiwt the (Government of many 
of our Indian Rulers without feeling ashamed of 
it. 

If I ersons arc deprived of their freedom 
without charee (*r trial both in British and Indian 
India there is something i^eculiar and veiy^ tragic 
in the Idgldiamkdness and despotism of the 
personal rule in Indian India which is nothing 
but the slaughter house of the democratic aspira- 
tions of the |)<.‘ 0 [)le Set up by tlieir (wvii coiuitrv 
men. There ks not a higle law passed in British 
India which indict- puuishnunt on it- subjects 
with retrospective effect while the number of 


such laws passed in Indian India is overwhel- 
mingl}^ great. 

British Indians have at least the satisfaction 
that, howev'er venal and merciless the rule of 
the bureaucracy may be, they can appeal to the 
law', to the press and public opinion but no such 
rnings are extant in Indian India. Even in 
larger states where the paraphernalia of sham 
aciiuinistratious litce the Uegislative Assemblies 
or the Appeal members do exist there have been 
majority oi cases in which no appeals have been 
entertained simply because “Hukum-i-Sultani” 
or the word of the ruler is the law in the land. 
The law does not bind the ruler as he is the law. 
He can override the law as it is he who gives 
sanction to it. In a regime like this what may 
not be done passes human imagination. 

V. 

And yet in the scheme of future progress of 
Indian India the sentimental writers entertain the 
hope for the possibility of evolving instituiion of 
s eh -Government buited to the genius of the 
people and dream in the bringing about of 
“Swarajya’" in Indian India modelled to suit 
the modern exigencies of the people. These 
w'riters evidently lose sight of the fact that the 
power voluntarily invested cannot be easily 
re-invested. Rather, if any consummation at all 
coiiicij iL Will be a reghne which v\ili not be suited 
to the genius of the people or in accord with 
thuir exigencies but invented to suit the exigen- 
cies of the selfwilled rulers — a state of affairs in 
which the conditiion of the people will be more 
precarious, the hand of autocracy more exacting 
and the chaos in the country more confusing 
and the Raja deaf to all public remonstrances. 
This is the future to wliich the affairs in Indian 
India v.re setnungly leadlig. 

It is high time for the Indian Princes to w^ake 
up and grow' conscious of their duty tow'ards 
their subjects. There is nothing more eniaring 
tliaii the good wishes of the subjects planned 
under their charge by Providence as thedr v'ery- 
sell respect, their gixxl name an-I the solidarity 
of their rule depend on them and upon nothing 
else. 
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THE CULT OF DAKSHINA RAYA IN SOUTHERN BENGAL 

By Sarat Chandra AIitra, h.a.^ b.l. 


xAmong- the gocllings and goddesslings who 
are worshipped in Southern Bengal there is one 
named Dakshina Raya (or ‘'the Lord of the 
SoutW^) or Dakshina Thakura (or “the Deity of 
the SoiitJd^}, Other names b}- which this deity 
is called are Dakshindar and Kaluraya 
Dakshindar. 

He is believed to be the godling who rules 
over ferocious tigers and controls their move- 
ments and actions. By worshipping him, his 
votaries believe that he is so far propitiated as 
to put a stop to the depredations committed by 
these ferocious monsters among men and their 
livestock. For this reason, he is extensively 
worshipped in the districts which surround the 
Sundarbans, especiall}" in the vicinity of Barui- 
pore in the district of the 24-Parganas, and in 
the Abadi Mahals, all of which places are the 
favourite haunts of the much-dreaded Bengal 
tiger. As all these localities are in the Soutli of 
Bengal, this deity has been dubbed with the titles 
of ‘hhe Lord or Deity of the South*’. 

It would appear that, in ancient times, this 
godling was considered so powerful that, in 
many of the earlier Bengali poems, stanzas 
written in praise of him are found along with 
those in propitiation of Ganesa. Ramachandra, 
Manasadevi and so forth, '■'* Two ancient Bengali 
poets, one named ^^ladhavachaiy^ya, and the other 
named Krishnachandra Das (a resident of village 
Nimta), have composed poem^ for the purpose of 
promulgating the worship of this deity. The 
title of Krishnachandra Das’s poem is Raya 
Mangala.^ 

For the purpose of worship, the image of 
this godling is made of two kinds, as will appear 
from the following couplet : — 

1. Kata munda bara piija sei ha'te ka're, 

2. Kona khane divya yunrtti bagher tipare^\ 

Or 

I. From that time, the severed head (of the 
deity Dakshina Raya) is worshipped (in some 
places). 

*BangahJiasa O Sahitya. By Dinesa Chandra Sena. 
Tourth Edition of 1921, Calcutta. Page 43. 

^Op. cit., page 105. 


2. (Whilej in other places, a beautiful image 
(of his deity riding] upon (a] tiger (is 
worshipped ] . 

In some localities, onU rude clay figures of 
his head with a flat nose, large eyes, lips which 
extend from one ear to tlie other, huge whiskers 
fringing these lips, and large grinning teeth, 
are worshipped. This a^ve-inspiring aspect of 
the godling’s face is supposi:d to strike terror into 
the hearts of his myrmidons — the tigers, and to 
drive them away from the localities inhabited by 
his votaries. Two illustrations of this head of 
Dakshina Raya have been published, one at page 
105 of Vol. Ill of The Journal of ihe Anlhropclc- 
gical Society of Bombay, and the other in 
Plate XI in \"ol. XI. (N.S.) of The Journal and 
Proceedi'ngs of the ^-Isiatic Society of Bengal for 
1915. From an inspection of these illustrations, 
we find that the head is surmounted by a large 
crown which is of the >hape of a betel leaf. The 
eyes, eye-brows and whiskers in these clay 
figurines are stated to be coloured black ; w’hile 
the nostrils, lips and gums (within the mouth) 
are painted red. The crown at the top of the 
figurine is coloured ])lack and red and, in some 
cases, only black. The remaining parts of the 
figurines are daubed with white chalk. 

The second form of the image is that of a 
man riding on the back of a tiger. I am inclined 
to think that this is ilie proper presentment of 
the godling, as wall api)car from tlie following 
extract from Krishnachandra Das’s Ra} a 
Man gala : — 

‘g. Sanalia sakal lok apurvva kaihan. 

2. Yemaie Jialla ci kavita rarhan. 

3. Khastiir pargana nam Manohar, 

4. Badisya tattiay ck tap pa Bisvamvar, 

5. Tathay gelam Bkadra viase Sonrearc. 

6 . Nisitc siiilam gcaler golaqtiarc . 

7. Kajanir seshc ci dcktiilam svapan, 

S. Baghpithc arohan ck mahajan. 

9. Rare dhamih sar charii set uuihakay. 

ic. Parichay dlla more Dakshincr Ray. 

11, Panchali prakandhc kara maneaia amar, 

12. Athara bhatir tnadhye haibc prachar. 
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13. Purvvete karila gita Madhava Acharyya. 

12. Na pabo amar mane take nahi karyya. 

15. Chasha bJrulaiya sei gita haila bhasha. 

16. Masan nahika take sadhu khele pasa. 

Tr.\xslation. 

I and 2 . Listen, all ye people, to the strange 
story of the circumstances under which this poem 
was composed. 

3 and 4. (In the district of) Xhaspnr, there 
is a pargana named jManohar Badisya wherein 
there is a tappa named Bisvamvar. 

5 and 6. On a Monday in the month of 
Bhadra I went to that place (and), at night, slept 
in the granaty of a milkman. 

7, 8 and 9. At the end of the night, I saw a 
vision in which a hand some-looking supernatural 
being of prodigious stature appeared riding upon 
the back of a tiger, and holding in his hands a 
boiv and some arroivs» 

10, II and 12. Addressing me, this super- 
natural being said: ‘7 am Dakshina Raya, 
Promulgate my w'orship, by means of a poem, 
through the eighteen bhatis.” 

13. ‘Treviousty Madhava Achaiy^ya sung 
(about my greatness by means of a poem).’’ 

14. But there is no use (attempting the com- 
position of a poem similar to that of Madhava 
Achar^^ya), as my intellect is not competent to 
undertake such a task, 

15. That poem (of Madhava Acharyya), by 
reason of its delighting the peasantry (of the 
countr>"side), has become a part and parcel of the 
(Bengali) literature. 

16. [The meaning of this line is obscure]. 

An idea of this second form of the image of 

Dakshina Raya will be obtained by an inspection 
of the illustration which faces page 107 of Dr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen’s Banga Bhasa O Sahitya 
(4th edition of 1921) . In this plate, the godling 
Dakshira Raya is depicted as sitting on a tiger. 
On the head of the figure of the deity is a 
conical-shaped crown. Round his neck are two or 
three chaplets. Hfc right hand is extended and 
the palm thereof is open. While his left hand is 
placed upon his thigh. His left leg is hanging 
down. While his right leg is bent and placed 
upon his left thigh. 

It is stated that, in the village named 
Dliabdhabe, there is a temple dedicated to the 
worship of this godling. Inside this temple are 


the deity’s crown and his image in the shape of 
a warrior.* 

This deity is worshipped at night in the 
month of Magh (Januaiy- — February). There is 
no particular day fixed for his worship, as it is 
stated that it takes place in difierent localities 
on different dates during the month of Magh. 
The chief reason for the puja of this godling 
taking place, during the night-time, in the month 
of Magh, which is veiy" cold in Lower Bengal, 
is said to be the fact that the tiger generally 
appears in the villages on very cold nights which 
are the usual concomitants of this month. 

The place of worship is usually some open 
space in the outskirts of the villages. This space 
is planted with one or more Manasa plants 
{Euphorbia neriifoUa). The number of images 
of this godling which are worshipped in a single 
village, varies from one to more than a dozen. 

The offerings presented to this godling are 
rice, fruits and sweets; while animal-sacrifices 
in the shape of goats and ducks are also offered 
to him. 

A Brahman priest officiates at this w’orship. 
[For reasons to be stated by me later on, I am 
inclined to think that, most likely, in very 
ancient times before the Pauranic Renaissance, 
a non-Brahman priest conducted the w’orship of 
the godling Dakshina Raya.^ But, after the 
Pauranic Renaissance, when this non-Arvmn 
deity was duly absorbed and installed in the 
Hindu Pantheon, and a Pauranic legend w^as 
manufactured by the orthodox Brahman priest- 
hood to account for the evolution of this deity, 
the place of the non-Brahman conductor of wor- 
ship was usurped by the Brahman priest, for the 
purpose of keeping up the semblance of the 
newdy-invented Aryan origin of this godling]. 

The dhyan or the prayer-formula, which 
is recited at the worship of the deity Ganesa or 
Ganapati — the giver of success and the doer- 
away of all difficulties and troubles — is also 
recited at the puja of Dakshina Raya. 

The worship of Dakshina Raya is popularly 
believed to drive away the tigers from the 
villages. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that the large crowd of low-class people, who 
assemble at the place of worship, shout at the 
top of their voices when the goats or the ducks 
are sacrificed. The gongs are beaten, and the 

^Yasohar-Khulnar Itihasa (in Bengali). Bv Satis 
Chandra Hitra, Calcutta: Chakravarti Chatter Co., 
1321 B. S. Page 396. 
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tom-toms are played upon rub-a-dub-dub. 
Torches are lighted which shed a glaring light 
upon the surrounding darkness. All this din 
and hubbub — all this blazing light — has an 
uncanny effect and strikes terror into the hearts 
of the tigers, causing them to disappear from the 
vicinity of the place of worship. 

Now arises the most important question : 
How has the evolution of this deity taken place ? 
In answer to this question, the following four 
theories have been propounded. 

The first is that, when Ganesa was bom, all 
the deities came to see the child-god. As soon 
as Sani (or Saturn) , the brother of Ganesa ’s 
mother Durga came and saw the child, the 
latter’s head disappeared. So immediately an 
elephant’s head was procured and tacked on to 
Ganesa’s headless trunk. The vanished head of 
Ganesa became transformed into the godlihg 
Dakshina Raya. It is for this reason that the 
method of doing piija^ to Dakshina Raya is the 
same as that of Ganesa. 

But this mythological legend is not em- 
bodied either in the Vedas or the Puranas. 
The curious enquirer therefore asks : How has 
it, then, come into existence? I may answer 
the question by sa^dng that when, after the 
decay of Buddhism in Bengal, the Pauranic 
Renaissance set in this province during the 
1 2th and 13th centuries A. D., the godling 
Dakshina Raya appears to have been absorbed 
into the hierarchy of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses, and the aforementioned legend 
appears to have been fabricated to account for 
the evolution of this deity. It appears to me to 
be very likely that, during this period, the 
Brahmans usurped the functions of the non- 
Brahman priests of Dakshina Raya and began 
to conduct the latter’s ptija. 

The second theory is as follows : — 

Mukuta Raya was the Raja of Brahman- 
nagara which was the ancient name of the 
modem village of Laujani situated at 
the north-eastern corner of the railway station 
named Jhinkargachha (E. B. Ry.)* Now 
Mukuta Raya’s right-hand man was his relative 
and Commander-in-Chief named Dakshina 
Raya. The latter was, therefore, entrusted by 
the former with the administration of the 
southern portion of his kingdom. For this 

*TJie Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (New Series), Vol. XI (for 1915), page 176. 
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reason, Dakshina Raya w^as otherwise called 
Bhatisvara or ''the Lord of the iS bhatis.” 

This bhatidesa yielded a goodly amount of 
revenue from its production of fuel, honey and 
wax. 

In those remote times, the Sundarbans 
extended further northw^ards than at present 
and w'ere infested b}^ a good many huge tigers. 
Dakshina Raya w'as a very powerful man and 
slew many tigers and crocodiles by means of 
his bow and arrows and other w^eapons. On 
some occasions, he carried on a hand-to-hand 
struggle with tigers and killed the latter. It is 
for this reason that he is worshipped to the 
present day as a godling w-ho can grant his 
votaries immunity from the ravages of the 
tigers of the Sundarbans. 

From Krishnaram Das’s Raya Mangala^ 
w^hich has been referred to above, w^'e learn that 
there was a Raja named Pravakara. He ruled 
over the southern portion of the 24-Parganas 
which he cleared of forests and jungles. By 
the blessing of Siva, a son named Dakshina 
Raya was born to him. Dakshina Raya had a 
brother and friend named Kalu Raya. [I think 
that the name Kaluraya Dakshindar sometimes 
applied to the godling Dakshina Raya appears 
to be a misnomer, for Kalu Raya and Dakshina 
Raya are two distinct personages]. Now?, this 
Kalu Raya is quite different from the Ghazi’s 
companion Kalu.* 

In the manuscript of Ghazi and Kalu, it is 
stated that Ghazi took several tigers with 
him and advanced tow^ards Brahmannagara. 
Arrived there, he changed the tiger-deity 
Dakshina Raya into a sheep, secretly entered 
the city and defeated Mukuta Raya. [The 
tigers, w^hich the Ghazi took wdth him, are not 
the beasts of that name, but are the Mallas — a 
wild tribe of men living in the Sundarbans§]. 

Now% some scholars are of opinion that 
Mukuta Raya flourished in the times of Husain 
Shah and his son Nasrat Shah, that is to say, 
in the beginning of the i6th Century A. D.t 
Therefore Mukuta Raya’s Commander-in-Chief 
Dakshina Raya must also have lived in the 
beginning of the i6th Century A. D. If this 
opinion be correct, the cult of Dakshina Raya 
must have originated roughly speaking some- 
time during the middle of the i6th century. 

’^Vide S. C. Mitra’s Yasohara-Khulnar Itihasa, 
pages 3SS-3S9. 

^Op. cit., page 392. 

fOp, cit., page 391. 
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But the worship of this godhng appears to be 
of very ancient origin There cannot be the 
least doubt that it is a non-Arj^an cult, for only 
the Bengalis of the lower castes, who are of 
Mongolo-Dravidian origin and have vety- little, 
if am^, of Aiy^an blood in their viens, are its 
votaries. So its origin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity; and it has come down to us as a 
survival of non- Ary an worship. For these 
reasons, the theoiy^ that the god ling Dakshina 
Raya is the deified Commander-in-Chief of 
Mukuta Raya falls to the ground. 

Dakshina Raya figures in another well- 
known legend of the Bengali Musalmans. In 
the Musalmani book entitled : Bafiahihir JaJiuri- 
nama, it is stated that Banabibi, daughter of 
Berahim, resident of Mecca, came to live vath 
her brother Shah Janguli in the Bhatidesa, for 
the purpose of protecting the peasantry from 
the oppression committed upon them by Dak- 
shina Raya who was the Bhatisvara or ‘^the 
lord of the Bhatidesa.^’ Thereafter she and 
her brother took possession of several villages 
which appear to have been within the jurisdic- 
tion of Dakshina Raya. This angered the 
latter very much, v^ho thereafter declared war 
against Banabibi. But, as it is unlawful for a 
member of the sterner sex to wage war against 
a female, Dakshina Rayahs mother Narayani 
waged the war in her own name against her 
son's opponent. But in this war, Narayani 
was defeated. 

Then again, on a subsequent occasion, 
Dakshina Raya seized a person named Dukhe 
who had accompanied a party of traders who 
had gone to the Bada for the Sundarbansl for 
the purpose of gathering honey and wax. 
VTien he wanted to immolate Dukhe as a sacri- 
fice to some deity, Banabibi espoused the 
would-be victim’s cause and rescued him from 
Dakshina Raya’s hands. Thereupon war 
again broke out between the two. In this wmr 
also, Dakshina Raya was again defeated. 
Thereafter the latter acknowledged himself a 
vassal of Banabibi. 

A third theory has been propounded to the 
effect that, among the early reclaimers of the 
Sundarbans, there lived a man named Dakshina 
Raya who must have enjoyed the reputation of 
being a great tiger-charmer and was credited 
wdth the possession of considerable controlling 
influence over these ferocious monsters. The 

*0p. clt., pages 395-396. 


wood-cutters and reclaimers, w’ho frequented 
tiger-infested Sundarbans in pursuit of the 
practice of their profession, came to believe 
that the mere utterance of his name would 
prevent the tigers from committing any havoc 
among them and their livestock. In course of 
time, this belief became so firm and strong that 
they ultimatel}^ raised him to the rank of a 
godling."^ 

But this theory also is untenable for the 
very same reasons that I have adduced against 
the tenability of the second theory. 

The fourth theory is to the effect that 
Dakshina Raya is one of the good spirits (Pra- 
manthas) who follow Siva and carr\’ out his 
behests, f 

This theory" appears to me to be the nearest 
approach to a correct account of the origin of 
this cult. I am inclined to think that this god- 
ling Dakshina Raya is the embodiment or im- 
personation of that impersonal '^power, ele- 
ment and tendency” which is believed by the 
low-caste Bengalis inhabiting the districts ad- 
joining the Sundarbans to rule over tigers and to 
control their movements and activities. I have 
already stated that this cult is a non-Aryan one. 

That the godling Dakshina Raya is one of 
the village-deities of Southern Bengal — one of 
the deities that represent the animistic substra- 
tum of Hinduism — will appear from the follow- 
ing facts : — 

(^ 3 ) He has no temple or shrine. He is usually 
worshipped in an open space in the out- 
skirts of the village. 

(b) Before the Pauranic Renaissance, his wor- 

ship must have been conducted by a non- 
Brahman priest. But when after the Pau- 
ranic Revival, he was absorbed within the 
pale of orthodox Hinduism, and a Pauranic 
legend was invented by the Brahmans to 
account for his origin a Brahman priest 
began to conduct his worship. 

(c) The fact that ducks are sacrificed to this 

godling shows the non-Aryan ori.gin of this 
cult, for these birds, or, for the matter of 
that, any other species of domesticated 
poultry, are never offered, by way of sacri- 
fice, to any deity of the orthodox Hindu 
Pantheon. 

^The Jonrval of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay , Vol. TIT. pacre 

^The Journal and Brocerdiners of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal fN. SA, Vol. XI (for 1915k page 176. 
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(ci) The name of this godling is not mentioned 
either in the Vedas or the Puranas. 

It will not be out of place to mention here 
that, among the Musalmans living in the 
villages situated on the outskirts of the Sundar- 
bans, a saint named iMobarak Ghazi or Mobra 
Ghazi discharges the same functions as Dak- 
shina Raya does among the low-class Hindus 
of those parts. It is said that Mobra Ghazi, 
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by means of his thanmaturgic powers made 
the people of the aforementioned localities 
immune from the ravages of tigers. For this 
reason, he is greatly reverenced by the Husal- 
man-folk of those parts of the country side, so 
much so that there is scarcely a village which 
has not a dargah or shrine dedicated to him.* 

*ride S. C. Mitra’s Yasohara-Khiilnar Itihast, 
page 399. 
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IV 

Swinburne’s revolt against the dogmatism 
of ethics and of theolog}" developed, as we see, 
by a most natural course of transition into a 
fierce rebellion against the despotism of govern- 
ments. Constituted authority — in society or in 
the church or in the state — whatever had the 
slighted tendenc}^ to curb the individual expres- 
sion of opinion in thought or in action, was 
regarded b^^ this impulsive and imperious poet 
with grave suspicion. And he gave out his 
feelings in that lofty, impassioned and impetu- 
ous language w^hich he alone knew how to 
command, — pouring forth in an unbroken 
sequence of melodious verse his anger, his con- 
tempt, his derision, — I was going to say, like 
the splendid Jehovah of the old Testament 
against the iniquities of an impious race. If 
the poems that he wrote on political freedom 
do not represent the high-water mark of Swnn- 
bume’s poetrj^, certainly the\^ will remain the 
most inspiring that he ever wuote. 

Italy, to w^hom English poetry ow^es sc 
much, (far more than what she owes to Greece 
or to France) , w^as the direct cause of Swnn- 
burne’s political poetry (I w’ould have pre- 
ferred a less aggressive name) — just as Greece 
was the cause of some of the finest of Byron’s 
poetry on similar themes. The nationalist 


revival of the sixties inaugurated a direct and 
determined movement to throw off the Austrian 
domination — as w^ell as the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty wdiich through centuries had con- 
tinually introduced incalculable complications 
in Italian hi5tor^^ — with the ultimate aim of 
establishing an united Kingdom, similar to 
W'hat contemporary Germany w^as doing. In 
this struggle for freedom, the names of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi stood out prominently, 
and their magnetic personality inspired Swan- 
burne to emulate the example of Shelley’s and 
Byron’s passionate advocacy of the freedom of 
Greece. To IMazzini he dedicated the glorious 
Songs before Sunrise, and the humaniU^ of his 
dedicatory lines attest to their passionate 
sincerity, — 

I bring you the S'word of a song. 

The sword of my spirit’s desire. 

Feeble, but laid at your feet, 

That which was weak shall be strong, 

That wdiich was cold shall take fire, 

That which was bitter be sweet. 

The intense love of liberty that characterises 
Songs before Sunrise and Songs of Tzvo Nations 
is, of course, a refliex of his cult of humanism, 
w'hich I have already discussed. It is the in- 
evitable consequence of his rebellion against 
popular religion. If ‘'Man is the maker of 
things,” as he extravagantly pronounced in a 
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fit of drunken delirium representing the uncal- 
culating and emotional enthusiasm of a resur- 
gent humanity, it must be at once conceded 
that man must be entirely free in his move- 
ments ; — a picturesque and fascinating idea, 
which is full of poetic possibilities, and which 
Swinburne exploits just as he had done in the 
case of his revolt against a Divine Force, syno- 
nymous with Destiny. The philosophical critic 
would perhaps like to animadvert upon the 
logical inconsistency, but again, we must re- 
member that Swinburne is a poet, first and fore- 
most ; and if, as Keats said, a poet is a creature 
without an identity, Swinburne is within his 
rights in losing himself, first, in the conception 
of a man, now submitting, now^ rebelling 
against the scourge and the rod, — but always 
a helpless weakling at the mercy of Fate; and 
then in the conception of a patriot that with 
dauntless breast successfully withstands all 
oppressions of all authorities. 

When Swinburne once seized upon the idea 
of freedom, as the only postulate upon w^hich 
his 'Teligion of humanity” could be built, he 
at once could proclaim with exultation — 

The earth-soul freedom, that only 
Lives, and that only is God. 

The laudation of Liberty is the main burden 
of poetry from 1865 — 75, and nearly all of them 
are equally elevated and sincere. Thus Liberty 
was — 

The sole mother and maker, 

Stronger than sorrow, than strife, 

Deathless though death overtake her, 

Faithful though faith should forsake her, 
Spirit and Saviour of life. 

This love of Liberty in the abstract extends 
naturally his human sympathies for the op- 
pressed; and though it cannot be said that he 
approached the enduring pathos of such poems 
as Hood’s Song of the Shirt or Mrs. Browning’s 
Cry of the Children, Swinburne is entitled to a 
place in the long line of singers beginning wdth 
the names of Blake and Shelley and sweeping 
through a century at wLose end we meet 
with modern poets like Davidson, who testify 
to the permanence of lofty ideals in English 
poetry. Poems like Messidor and Marching 
Song illustrate this. Or this, for example, — 
Take heed, for the tide of time is risen, — 

It is full not yet, though now so high, — 
That spirits and hopes long pent in prison 
Feel round them a sense of freedom night ; 
* * * * * 


From the springs of dawn, from the 

clouds that sever, 

From the equal heavens and Eastward 

sea 

The witness comes that endures for ever, 

Till men be brethren and thralls be free. 

Or this, 

O sorrowing hearts of slaves, 

We heard you beat from far; 

We bring the light that saves. 

We bring the morning star. 

These are, like Shelley’s, poems in which 
Swinburne looks to a future bright with pro- 
mise for sufi'ering humanity. In the present 
we must work steadfastly for that future. 

The little time that we may fill. 

With such good works or with such ill. 

As loose the bonds, or make them strong. 
Wherein all mankind suffers wrong, 

— must be worthily utilised, so that man may 
realise his heritage. 

This aggressive democratic note shows his 
kinship with B3Ton, Shelley and Landor, and 
marked him out from the Pre-Raphaelites, 
w'hose doctrine of “Art for Art’s sake,” made 
them avoid as far as it is practicable in these days, 
the serious complexities of life. Even Morris, 
in spite of his utilitarian and socialistic 
tendencies, was never the poet of liberty. Art 
subjugated the clamorous claims of life. It 
also separates Swdnburne from his successors 
and his disciples. It is indeed curious that 
this particular note — the W'Orship of Liberty in 
the abstract — ^is almost absent in modern English 
poetry. Modern poets have sung of love and 
its most abnormal and absurd complications and 
complexities ; they have written splendidly 
about death and the life that is to come; they 
have created beauty and revealed its inmost 
essence; but they have not written about Li- 
berty in its universal aspect, as the birthright of 
nations. For the worship of Liberty makes 
one cosmopolitan. But the whole tendency of 
European politics after the Revolution of 1848 
is tow^ards an insular patriotism — guided as it 
was b^^ the three great Imperialists — ^Napoleon 
III, Bismarck, and Beaconsfield. 

It is eas3" for us, with our political detach- 
ment to comment adverseh" on the imperious 
Imperialism of Kipling and Henley. But the 
spirit was so intenvwen with the later 19th 
century that a fierce Republican like Swinburne 
could not keep himself immaculate. Patriotism 
was always in his blood ; and the sonnet on The 
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White Czar shows in its exaggeration that 
Swinburne could be almost as absurd as 
Tennj'son himself. As he grew older this 
aspect developed, and the close of the nineteenth 
century saw a further intensification of this 
national egoism at he sacrifice of the nobler 
ideals of his youth. Swinburne w'as the leader 
of the revels in the /nzge-mania of the period. 
Pie was as much a Lost Leader as Wordswortli 
was. But the peculiarity is this— that in spite 
of his patriotism, neither he — nor Wordsworth, 
nor Tennyson — really excelled in writing 
patriotic poetry. Whenever they attempted 
anything in this direction, they became 
bombastic or insolent. With the exception of 
Sir Walter Scott^s noble lines — ‘‘Breathes there 
the man with soul so dead^\ there are few 
English poems approaching Dwijendralars, My 
Country or Rabindranath’s irolde^i Bengal, For 
these poems are not the expression of a militant 
arrogance, but of a passionate love for the poet’s 
native land. There is all the vibrant energy of 
a creed of self-surrender in such lines as these — 
“England, with all thy faults, I love thee still,” 
or “Rule Britannia”, or that noble poem of 
Henley which contains the lines — 

Lver the heart' endures, 

England, my England, 

Take and break us, we are yours, 
England my owm. 

But although the sentiments are noble, they 
have not the universality that we admire in all 
great poems. They are too intensely national 
to be purely poetic. I believe the poems that 
Swinburne addressed to Italy are superior as 
poetry to his patriotic poems. A poem like the 
following is a creation of art which elevates us 
and sustains us b}^ its greatness. 

Ah heaven, bow down, be nearer ; This is she, 
Italia, the world’s wonder, the world’s care, 
Free in her heart, ere quite her hands are free. 

And loveher than all her loveliest robe of air. 

The earth hath voice and speech is in the sea, 
Sounds of great joy too beautiful to bear; 

All things are glad because of her, but we 
Most glad who loved her when the worst days were. 
O sweetest, fairest, first, 

O fiower, wken times wxre w^orst, 

Thou hadst no strife wherein we had no share. 

&c. &c. 

But for his own country, Swinburne never wrote 
such lines of passionate adoration. 


V. 

Swinburne’s powers of objective description, 
his delineation of the beauty of the external 
world is certainly not so vivid and graphic as 
Keats’ or Tennyson’s or Browning’s. That 
is to ^ay, he could not, in a short compass, 
capture the t ssence of a phenomenon and thus 
immortalise it in the realms of art. The highest 
poetry is not that which is concerned with the 
laborious accumulation of isolated facts about 
an object under artistic scrutiny^; nor even that 
which is able to create a harmonious fusion of 
these separate details by the help of the powder 
which Coleridge called, the “synthetic imagina- 
tion”; but it consists in the power to re-capture 
“the impassioned expression” of an object, its 
inmost essence, — that which subtly differentiates 
it from all other similar objects. Such lines as 
Keats’ 

How tip- toe Xiglit holds back her dark-grey hood; 
or Tennyson’s — 

Wet sands marbled with moon and cloud ; 
or Mrs. Browning’s — - 

Young 

As Eve with Nature’s day break in her Face ; 
lines which distil the quintessence of the pheno- 
menon — seldom delight us in Swinburne’s poetry 
These have a povrer of revealing the soul which 
only an intimate familiarity with Nature 
can bestow on a poet. This Swinburne lacked. 
But he had the synthetic imagination which 
helps one to transcribe an external object 
without making it a slavish copy of the original. 
The transcription has the freshness, the vivid 
originality, the uniqueness of the original. His 
landscapes are nearly always successful. This 
is illustrated by his great poems on Northumber- 
land sea- scenery, which are among the finest 
things that he executed. The aspect of dreary 
desolution is well depicted in the lines — 

The pastures are herdless and sheepless. 

No pasture or shelter for herds; 

The wind is relentless and sleepless, 

And restless and songless the birds; 

Their cries from afar fall breathless. 

Their wings are as lightnings that flee; 

For the land has tw^o loids that are deathless; 
Death’s self and the sea. 

The beauty of this passage, however, lies more 
in its suggestions than in descriptions. It is a 
description by negatives, and as a rule, 
Swinburne achieves his finest success through 
this method. There are however positive 
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pictorial touches among his Pre-Raphaelite 
brethren, as in this. 

Tall the plumage of the rush-flower to:>ses, 

Shaft and soft in many a curve and Hne, 
Gleam and glow the sea-coloured marsh-mosses, 
Salt and splendid from the circling brine, 
Stieak on streak of glimmering sea-shine crosses, 
All the land sea-saturate as with wine. 

Here the picture is clearh^-defined and if not 
quite so definite as those of his contemporaries, 
it certainly shows an excellent artistic insight 
into the essentials of a natural scenery. That 
Swinburne had an unerring vision into the cons- 
titution of a thing cannot be doubted in the 
face of such a well-knit, coherent piece of 
picture as this — 

But Meleager, but thy son 
Right in the wdld-way of the coming curse 
Rock-rooted, fair wdth fierce and fastened lips. 
Clear eyes and springing muscle and shortening 

limb — 

With chin aslant indrawn to a tightening throat, 
Grave and with gathered sinews, like a god, — 
Aimed on the left side his well-handled spear 

I believe this to be one of the finest things 
achieved by Swinburne, almost as successful as 
a picture by Rembrandt. 

Sv/inburne had, to a greater extent, another 
faculty which shows his spiritual kinship with 
the Greeks, and his artistic affinity with Keats 
and Shelley, — viz., his mythopoeic faculty, the 
power of looking upon natural phenomenon in 
terms of human relationship. This passage, 
(also from Atalaiita in Calydon) is an excellent 
example, — 

She thereat 

Laughed, as when dawn touches the scared night. 

The sky sees laugh and redden and divide 
Dim lips and eyelids virgin of the sun, 

Hers and the warm slow breasts of morning heave. 
Fruitful, and flushed with flame from lamp-lit hours 
And maiden undulation of clear hair 
Colour the clouds; so laughed she . . . 

Swinburne, however, as is universally re- 
cognised, is more a poet of the ear than of the 
eye. Hence he describes better the vocal as- 
pect of nature than the pictorial. This hardly 
requires elaboration. One example will suffice. 
This is how he describes Spring — 

Spring speaks again, and all our w^oods are stirred, 
And all our wide glad wastes aflow’er around 
That twice have heard keen April's clarion sound 


Since first w^e here together, saw and heard 
Spring's light reverberate and re-iterate word. 
Shine forth and speak in season. 

This is a typical example and we will always 
find Swinburne describing with ecstasy the 
glorious variations in sound to the exclusion of 
splendour of external scener}'. 

But, of course, Swinburne's greatest 
triumphs were reserved for his descriptions of 
the sea, his life-long friend. He is more em- 
phaticall}" the poet of the sea, than Shelly is 
of the sky, and Keats of the earth. As in the 
case of Shelley, his was due to a natural affi- 
nity of temperament. His vigorously athletic 
imagination gloried in the power of the surging 
ocean. 

In the pride of her power he rejoices, 

In her glor\^ he glow^s and is glad, 

In the sound of her weaves her voice is, 

With her breath, he dilates and is mad. 

The oft-quoted and much admired description 
of Tristram's swimming owes its splendour to 
the fact of its being obviously the transcription 
in verse of a great personal experience. As in 
everything, it is only when Swinburne's own 
personal experience — either subjective or ob- 
jective — interpenetrates into his poetry^ that it 
becomes superlative. The powerful appeal of 
his sea-poetry depends on this, and in the follow- 
ing lines he undoubtedly describes his owm expe- 
rience to Tristram — 

And mightier grew the joy to meet full-faced 
Each wave and mount with upward plunge and 
taste, 

The rupture of its rolling strength and cross 
Its flickering crown of snows that flash and toss. 
Like plumes in battle's blithest charge and thence 
To match the next with yet more strenuous sense. 

So passionate is his love for the sea that in 
the moments of his deepest dejection, he turns 
to the sea for inspiration (as Shelley turned to 
the West Wiiid), There is a profound sense 
of pathos in the plaintive lines — 

O fair-green-girdled mother of mine, 

Sea, thou art clothed with the wind and the rain. 
Thy sweet hard kisses are strong like wine. 

Thy large embraces are keen like pain, etc. 

Like Rabindranath, he loved to look upon the 
sea as his mother, who can give him comfort 
and consolation, whenever he needs, although 
the lofty s^nnbolism of Rabindranath's great 
poem was beyond his sphere. It was quite in 
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consonance with general spirit of his poetry to 
pray— 

But when my time shall be, 

O mother, O my sea, 

Alive or dead lake me. 

Me too, my mother. 

In describing the sea in all its varied aspect, 
Swinburne employed all the inexhaustible re- 
sources of his superlative poetic style, — the 
resonant diction splendidly reproducing the 
harmonies of the ocean. This, from At a 
Motith''s End, is a typical example, — 

With chafe and change of surges chiming, 

The clashing channels rocked and rang. 

Large music wave to wdld wave timing, 

And all the choral waters sang. 

Here the onomatopoeic element is almost as 
successful as Tennyson’s famous lines — 

2ig"zag paths and juts of pointed rock. 

This faculty is always prominent in his sea- 
poetry, and such lines as these — 

The whole white Kuxine clashed together and fell 
lull-mouthed, and thunderous from a thousand 

throats ; 

Or— 

Where the thundering Bosphorous answers 
the thunder of the Pontic seas; 

Or— 

Where the narrowing Symplegades answers, 
the straits of Propontis with spray; — 

well illustrate this. 

And yet, in spite of all his undoubted 
powep, Swinburne never achieved the stark 
splendour of such vividly realistic poems as 
Shelley's Vision of ihe Sea or Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Sea-lVaves, The reason is that his 
genius was primarily not pictorial, but musical. 
Through music he could interpret the clanging 
harmonies of the rolling billows, but to give a 
Turner-like description of a sea-scape, or a sea- 
storm required an intimate appreciation of 
details that go to make up a whole, which 
Swinburne lacked. Hence there is nearly 
always a want of picturesqueness in his poetry 
that is sometimes not compensated even by the 
music. 

VI 

There are two aspects in Swinburne’s 
poems, which will now demand our attention — 
his treatment of love, and his interpretation of 
the affection betwen parents and child. 

Swinburne is not a poet of love, like Burns 


or Browning or Tagore. The spirituality of 
such lines as Browning’s 
Escape me ? 

Never — 

Beloved ! 

While I am I, and you are you. 

So long as the world contains us both. 

Me the loving and you the both, 

While the one eludes, must the other pursue; 

Or Tagore’s — 

We two have come floating on two 
streams of love, — 

Emerging from the fountain of 
eternity’s heart. 

We two have played amidst millions of lovers. 
When the tears of parting dissolved in the 
sweet blushes of re-union. 

It IS the old, love in eternally new attire. 

— the spirituality of such poems as these is a 
note which we seldom hear in Swinburne’s 
poems. But at times, he is able to enliven his 
love-poems — few though they are in number, 
with a light and airy grace and a deft and deli- 
cate workmanship, shot through and through 
with an iridescent fancy, that reminds us of the 
finest Elizabethan’s models. Readers of Swin- 
burne’s poems will at once recall the dancing 
cadence of the lovely lyric — 

If love were as the rose is. 

And I were like the leaf; etc., etc. 

which reminds us of Bums’ exquisite lines — 

O niy Love like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June. 

But Bums' poem is concrete and human, while 
Swinburne’s lines remain an abstract piece of 
fancy that fascinates us but does not stir in our 
souls the deepest founts of emotion. 

Here we have the crux of the whole 
situation, — the fundamental difference between 
Swinburne and such poets as Burns or the 
Brownings. Swinburne in this respect, is more 
akin to Shelley, although the latter is far more 
poignant and intense. This want of a suffi- 
cient humanity can be explained by the fact of 
Swinburne’s never having really experienced 
this mighty passion. For other poets, in the 
language of Tenny^son, — 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on 

all the chords with might, 
Smote the chords of self that trembling, 

passed in music out of sight. 
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But in the case of Swinburne to use the language 
of his own poetry, — 

For a day and a night, Love sang to us 

played with ; 

Folded us round from the dark and the light; 

And our hearts were fulfilled for the music 

he made with us, 

Made with our hearts and lips while 

he stayed with us, 

Stayed in mid passage his pinions from flight, — 
For a day and a night. 

The inexorable exigencies of the drama, how- 
ever, forced on him a more human treatment 
of the passion, and a richer variety. We may 
refer to the pure and stainless love between 
Bertuccio and the Duchess, in Marhio Falters; 
the morbid and self-consuming passion in 
Chastelard — the love of a sentimental young 
man for a heartless and frivolous beauty, 
(which is more in harmony with the spirit of 
his poems); or to the passages in Tristram in 
Lyonesse, which are instinct with the haunting 
fascination of the mediseval chivalric romances. 
In Atalanta in Calydon, we have the attic con- 
ception of love, as seen in the drama of the 
great Athenian tragedians. In fact, the follow- 
ing passage from Sophocles is curiously des- 
criptive of Swinburne’s conception in this 
drama : — 

“Love is not Love alone; but is called many 
“names; it is Death, it is immortal might; 
“it is raging frenzy; it is vehement passion; 
“it is lamentation; in Love is all activity, all 
“peace, all that prompts to violence,” 

This may be taken to be the key note to the 
famous choric ode to Venus Genetrix in 
Atalanta in Calydon, Love is a destructive 
passion, the root of all evil, and hence to be 
shunned like poison ; for as Althara said — 
for wise men as for fools, 

Love is one thing, an evil thing, and turns, 

Choice words and wisdom into air and fire, 
And in the end shall no joy come but grief. 

And the chorus sings — 

For before thee some rest was on earth, 

A little respite from tears, 

A little pleasure of life; 

For life w’as not then as thou art, 

But as one that waseth in years. 

Sweet spoken a fruitful wife ; 

Barth had no thorn, and desire, 


No sting nor death any dart 

What hadst thoa to do amongst these, 

Thou, clothed tvith a burning fire. 

Thou, girt w^th sorrow of heart, etc., etc. 

It is also the dominant idea of the Hymn to 
Proserpine, where we have a magnificent des- 
cription of the birth of Aphrodite, as she rose 
from the sea, which reminds us of Borticelh’s 
famous picture. 

Clothed round with the w^orld’s desire as with 

raiment as fair as the foam. 
And fleeter than kindled fire, and a goddess 

and mother of Rome. 

The whole conception is similar to Rabindra- 
nath’s poem on Unasi, and the keynote is the 
infinite fertility of the passion and the ultimate 
pathos of disillusionment that clings to it. In 
the presentation of love as in that of every 
other human feeling, Swinburne excels in the 
aspect of pessimism and rebellion and not in that 
of the contentment that springs from the har- 
mony of fulfilment. This mood, depicted with 
a human background, finds magnificent utter- 
ance in such a poem as the Triumph of Time, 
with the expressive reticence of such Unes as 
these — 

I will say no word that a man might say. 
Whose whole life's love goes down in a day, 
For this could never have been and never. 
Though the gods and the years relent, shall be. 

A comparison of such poems with Browning’s 
or Rabindranath’s wonderful studies of dis- 
appointed love and disillusionment, will reveal 
the weakness of Swinburne — the absence of the 
special note of intimacy, the want of the con- 
vincing touch of personal experience. It 
remains the abstract enjoyment of such intense 
feelings as a special mood to be utilised for the 
purposes of art, but which have no solid basis 
of reality. How absurdly simple and unso- 
phisticated (if such a word can be used in 
connection with Swinburne, without being 
guilty of a solecism) — these lines seem in com- 
parison with Browning’s or Meredith’s inter- 
pretation of similar moods. Here is Swin- 
burne — 

And the best and the worst of this is, 

That neither is most to blame, 

If you’ve forgotten my kisses, 

And I’ve forgotten your name, 
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Compare these lines, with these from 
BroT\Tiing’s Christina — 

Such am I: the secret’s mine now! 

She has lost me — I have gained her! 

Her soul’s mine: and, thus, grown perfect, 

I shall pass my life’s remainder. 

Life will just hold out the proving 
Both our powers, a love and blended — 

And then, comes the next life quickly! 

This world’s use will have been ended. 

This is as profound as life itself; Swinburne, 
in comparison, is even shallow. For as we have 
said, never having felt this passion, it was not 
possible for him to interpret with any deep 
psychological insight its poignancy and inten- 
sity, and his love-poems remain the academic 
exercise of theoretical artists. Swdnburne was 
certainly not great as a poet of love. 

As a contrast, we ma}^ study the wonderful 
realism of Swdnburne’s interpretation of the 
love between parent and child, in which he 
is as great as the greatest of poets. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse is deserving of the sincere gra- 
titude of all lovers of literature, for ha\dng 
published in a collected form these poems of 
childhood, which are scattered all over Swin- 
burne^s work. The reader wnll there see how 
keen w^as the poet^s appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of the little joys of the child; how quick: 
his perception of the child’s standpoint. 
Sometimes he reminds us of Blake, sometimes 
of WordsW'Orth ; but nearly always he is ori- 
ginal, because he is expressing his owm per- 
sonal emotion, and not the abstract emotion of 
an artist. In some of these poems i: is the grown- 
up man, looking at the opening splendour of 
a new life, ‘ 'fascinated b^^ its fresh simplicity 
and adolescent charm,” but in others, which 
constitute his greater attempts, represents the 
growm-up man, by virtue of his imaginative 
s\nnpathy indentifying himself with the child, 
and looking at the w^orld through the child’s 
eyes. As examples of either, we ma}^ refer to 
the wonderful representation of a child’s con- 
ception of death in one of these poems; in 
another, we have the child’s simple delight in 
his humble playthings. They may be com- 
pared to many of Rabindranath’s child-poems 
which are all instinct wnth a dramatic appre- 
ciation of the psychology of a child’s mind, 
with all its inexplicable turns of thought, its 
unsophisticated fancies, its wistfulness cons- 
ciousness of its own comparative weakness and 


longing to be grown-up and in simple enjoy- 
ments of life. 

Greater than even these hovrever, are the 
passages in Atalanta in Calydon, where Swin- 
burne represents the passionate and unique 
love of the mother for her child, and of the 
child for its mother — the like of which I do not 
remember to have read anywhere else outside 
the wonderful poems of Rabindranath on simi- 
lar themes. Passages like this — 

I have seen thee all thine years, 

A man in arms, strong, and a joy to man. 

Seeing thine head glitter and thine hand bum 

its way, 

Through a heavy and iron-furrow of sundering 

spears ; 

But always also a flower of three suns old. 

The one small thing that lying drew’ down my life 
To lie with thee and feed thee ; a child and weak 
IMine, a delight to no man, sw’eet to me. 

Or this— 

Yet, O child, 

Son, first-born, fairest, — O Sweet mouth. 

Sweet eyes, 

That drew my life out through my suckling 

breast. 

That shone and clove my heart through — 

O soft knees, 

Clinging, O tender treadings of soft-feet, 

Cheeks w’arm wdth little kissings — O child, child, 
What have w^e made each other ? — Lo ! I felt 
Thy w’eight, cleave to me, a burden of beauty, O 

son. 

Thy cradled brows and loveliest loving lips, 

The floral hair, the little-lightening eyes, 

And all thy goodly glory. 

show the supreme heights to which Swinburne 
could reach in this branch of poetry. 
Maleager’s dying appeal to his mother to 
remember him is also a supreme achievement. 

Yet I charge thee, seeing 
I am dead already, love me not th^ less, 

Me, O my mother; I charge thee by these Gods, 
My father’s, and that holier breast of thine, 

By these that see me dying, and that wkich nursed, 
Love me not less, thy first-bom : though grief 
come, 

Grief only, of me, and of all these great joy. 

And shall come always to thee; for thou know’est, 
O mother, O breasts that bear me, for ye know, 

O sweet head of my mother, sacred eyes, 

Ye know my soul albeit I sinned, ye know 
Albeit I kneel not neither touch thy knees. 
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And now, finalh^ I would conclude with a 
few remarks on that marvellous musical st\de 
of Swinburne^ by which his place in the do- 
main of English Uiterature must finals be 
adjudged. He has demonstrated with a con- 
vincing confidence in his craft, the inexhaus- 
tible possibilities of the English language, — its 
marvellous rh3"thmic flexibility, which is 
capable of reproducing in terms of the language 
of music almost all varieties of emotional 
experience. Other English poets before him 
have been musical in their own inimitable way ; 
and w'e admire v;ith M. Arnold the '^liquid 
fluidity^ ^ of Shakespeare or Keats, — 

Spenserian vowels that elope with ease. 

And float along like birds on summer seas ; — 
or the ^^grand style’’ of Milton, ‘‘whose sound 
is like the sea”. There is also the subtle 
witchery of Coleridge, and the silvery grace of 
Tennyson, the splendid austerity of Words- 
w’orth, and the fighting abruptness of 
Browning. These represent different kinds of 
artistic skill, and to complain that Swinburne 
never did anything like Keats’ — 

Fast fading violets covered up in leaves, 

And mid-iMay’s eldest child; — 

Or Tennyson’s — 

The moaning of do^’es in immemorial elms; 

And the murmur of innumerable bees ; 
is criticism entirely mistaken and misapplied. 
Neither is it just to single out the rather mere- 
tricious and monotonoiTs device of constant 
alliterations, or (with IMrs. 'Mevnelll to regret 
the misuse or the abrse of n'^aorc'^ts. It is 
undeniable that Swinbur^x rf^en n=es a decora- 
tive artifice too mechanically and unmtelli gently 
to appeal to sensitive cars accustomed to the 
highly organised melody of a ^liltonic or a 
Shelleyan ode. But at his greatest (and the 
wwks of a poet are to be anpraised finally by 
estimating the highest point to which he has 
been able to rise! , Swinburne iustified his art, 
and like Keats and Shelley, he is able to con- 
trol his imagination by the strict logic of 
emotion. Therefore the concerted melody of 
the choric ode. When fhc hounds of are 

on Wintei^s iraers, or the sweeping resonance 
of the Hymn to Pro ser pine are as inimitable as 
Shelley’s West Wind or Keats’ Grecian Urn, 
There is as marked an absence of oriental 
pageantry or Teutonic redundanev; thev are 
even as austere as a work of classic art ; the 


epithets are few, selected wnth a discriminative 
economy which only a real artist can command. 

The distinction, which Mr. Compton 
Ricketts, in his eminently readable History of 
English Literature, draw’s between Shelley and 
Swinburne as musical poets is highly sug- 
gestive. “Shelley,” he remarks ‘is gloriously 
melodic Swinburne is harmonic.” That is to 
say Swinburne, in his greatest poems, keeps 
up a sort of responsive cadence, wEere each 
resonant w^ord echoes its dominant sound 
through successive lines, and combining with 
the others, realises a harmony that wx associate 
with the organ; — not the music of the flute, 
with swift, concentrated arrow-like poignancy, 
but the music of the famous Homeric hexa- 
meters, resembling the sweeping march of the 
ocean in its “Speed and splendour.” This is 
the supreme triumph of Swinburne, and it has 
been equalled only by Shelley’s West Whid 
and Coleridge’s France, and, in our literature, 
by the complex harmonies of Rabindranath’s 
The Close of the Year. 

A detailed examination of Swinburne’s 
versatility in metrical invention is impossible 
within the limited pages of a journal. He 
could command with equal ease the chaste 
simplicity of the native Saxon diction as wrell 
as the ornate and Latinised Miltonic diction. 
Such a line as this one — “I have lived long 
enough to have knowm one thing that love hath 
an end,” — is the consummation of simplicity, 
but the clamour of w'ords in this — 

.... Smite and shake 
Sonorous timbrels and tumultuous hair, 

And fill the dance up with tempestuous feet; — 
also represents another aspect of Swanhurne’s 
poetry. He is capable of the Wordsw’Orthian 
simplicity of these lines — 

Come back in sleep, for in the life 
Where thou art not 

W^e find none like thee. Time and strife 
And the world’s lot 
INIove thee no more 

But contrast the Browmingesque complexity by 
these — 

On thy bosom though many a kiss be, 

There are none such as knew it of old. 

Was it Alciphron once or Arisbe, 

Male ringlets or feminine gold, 

That thy lips met with under the statue 
Whence a look «^hot out sharp after thieves 
From the eyes of the garden gods at you. 
Across the fig leaves. 
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Mr. Chesterton comments, ‘Xook at the 
rhymes in that verse, and you will see they are 
as stiff a task as Browning’s: only they are 
successful. This is the real strength of Swin- 
burne.” Other critics have been equally en- 
thusiastic in praise of the Swinburnian melody, 
but I shall here desist by pointing out the 
exquisite art with which IMrs. Naidu has modi- 
fied it in order to be able to reproduce the 
exquisite cadence of the Vaishnava l3Ticists, as 
i>s noticeable in a poem like this — 

I carried my curds to the Mathura-shrine, etc. 
The external art is the same but the rapturous 
energy of Swinburne is replaced by a plaintive 
melody more in consonance with her taste and 
temper, and that is characteristically reminis- 
cent of the Vaishnava lyrics. 

VIII 

What is the value of Swinburne’s contribu- 
tion to English poetry? That is a question 
which must, I believe, still await the final ver- 
dict of histor3^. Those who have been content 
to regard him only as a dithyrambic poet whose 
claim to our attention is the exuberant vitality 
of his style, emphasise that aspect which is 
certainly the most conspicuous element but 
which as certainly does not constitute his onh^ 
appeal. There is a tendency to isolate the pre- 
dominant note in a poet, and then to estimate 
its poetical possibilities by the standards of 
some canons of criticism. Thus the justifica- 
tion of Browning’s poetry, where metaphysics 
subordinates all other elements, is found in 
EowelVs dictum, ' ‘poetry is understanding 
aerated with imagination.” Similarly Words- 
worth’s conception of poetry as “emotion re- 
collected in tranquillity” is, in the opinion of 
theorists of poetry a defence of the poet’s medi- 
tative retrospection. And when confronted 
with the inexhaustible multiplicity of Shakes- 
peare’s imaginative creation, the critic is glad 
to fall back upon 'M. Arnold’s epigram about 
poetry being “criticism of life.” As though in 
all these cases, the ultimate justification of the 
poetry is not the truth of its expression, but the 
truth of some canon of criticism. Hence when 
one is faced wdth the Dionysian frenzy of a 
Swinburnian Ode, which is neither the em- 
bodiment of a philosophical creed nor the crea- 
tion of a beautiful conception, neither the 
emnsagement nor the expression of life in 
terms of poetry, but yet is swayed by its 


passion and power, his perplexity is great ; and 
either he must accept it without question or 
dismiss it as something spurious. It is not, 
however, possible to do away with Swinburne 
in this latter heroic style. He has justified his 
uniqueness by creating a school; for the later 
19th century ^Estheticism is directh" traceable to 
Swinburne and Fitzgerald and Walter Pater; — 
Swinburne contributing the defiant worship of 
beauty, Fitzgerald — the Epicurean philosophy’ 
of Ornar, and Pater the classic technique. 

The faults of iEstheticism must not be 
ascribed to Swinburne. Wilde represents the 
decadent aspect of this movement which began 
in Keats, and culminated in Swinburne. There 
can not be the least doubt of truth of Sudn- 
burne’s inspiration. Mr. Chesterton, in a dis- 
criminative piece of study fin his Victorian 
literature) carefully emphasises this. To the 
great poet, the idea must be received through 
an inspiration, i.e., it is stamped with “inevi- 
tability” ; there can be no compromise; the 
idea takes hold of the poet and forces his 
utterance. This is the impression that we get 
from a study of the works of all great poets. 
Of course, the decorative a^^pect of a poem is 
a matter of tasteful discrimination. The 
classics have it more than the Romantics. But 
in the idea, there is nothing to discriminate. 
In Swinburne’s poems, this absolute truth of 
the idea impresses iis at once. He is sincere 
in his artistic expression as Browning himself. 
But this cannot be said of his successors. They 
embraced his creed, and made up for their 
sincerity by their greater artistic finish and a 
more startling way of arresting paradoxes, 
Tliey were nractitioners in art ; art w'^s 
their inevitable medium of self-expression ; T 
it was, it was a very empty self that it expressed. 
The tendency, however, is to reason back- 
wards, and to visit their sins on their master 
Swinburne. This must be deprecated. The 
decadence of the aesthetic school must not be 
sought in Swinburne, but in Pater (for the 
excessive self-consciousness of his styde made 
him constantly aim at achieving the subtle -t 
refinement of art), and perhaps dn Omar 
Khayyam — 

Yet ah, that spring should vanish with the rose! 

That Youth sweet-scented manuscript should 
close ! 

The Nightingale that in the branches sang; 

Ah I whence, and whither fiown again who knows ! 
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Therefore — 

Perplext no more with Human or Divine, 
To-morrow’s tangle to the winds resign, 

And lose your fingers in the tresses of 
The Cypress-slender INIinister of Wine. 

It is such attitude as this that, misinterpreted 
— (as it is certain to be in a weary world like 
ours) — ^prepares the w^ay for decadence in arc. 
Swinburne’s masculine strength, the over- 


potvering sincerity of his passion in aU its 
aspects, saved him from the lamentable lapses 
of his successors, w’ho w^ere artists by choice 
and not by the sheer necessity of self-expres- 
sion. But he carried on the traditions of the 
Romantic school, and extended them and 
amplified them in many directions, and he also 
did much to save English poetry from losing 
itself in that narrowness and dogmatism, w-hicn 
IM. Arnold comprehensively styled Philistinism. 


DIVERGENT IDEALS AMONGST NON-CO-OPERATORS 

I 

By Professor Rushbrook Williams 


The Report of the Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee is certainly the most widely 
discussed document in India to-day. This fact 
is to be explained first, by the time of its 
appearance and secondly by the nature of its 
contents. 

No honest obsen^er can den}^ that since the 
incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi, the Non- 
Co-operation Movement has declined somew’hat 
in the estimation of the public. Whether this 
decline would have come inevitably as a reaction 
from the intense excitement of the year igai, 
may be open to question ; but beyond all reason- 
able doubt, any inherent tendency" in this 
direction w'as aggravated by the removal of the 
master-hand. The situation in March 1922 was 
further complicated by the fact that the Bardoli 
resolutions were by their nature something of 
a wet blanket to unthinking enthusiasts. They 
jettisoned the most destructive feature of the 
Non-Co-operation Movement, substituting for 
mass civil disobedience the less glittering, but to 
my owm thinking more solid, schemes of 
Khaddar and national education, &c. At first 
the Khaddar propaganda was largely of the 
nature of disciplinary’- preparation of ci\dl dis- 
obedience ; but gradually, imperceptibly, it 
became an end in itself. Now the '‘‘construc- 


tructive programme” placed before the non- 
co-operating party represented a very high grade 
of political idealism. But as a Political Pro- 
gramme it lacked sensationalism. It did not 
amuse the enthusiasm of the public, for it 
demanded solid achievement, placed a premium 
upon self-effacement, and was obviously quietly 
social rather than aggressivel}" political. Mr. 
Gandhi himself, with all his whirlwind activities, 
would probabh" have been put to it to face 
public enthusiasm to the proper degree of 
warmth : in his absence, the Non-Co-operation 
^Movement, with its admirable but scarcely 
exciting programme, uffered in striking degree 
a loss of that day-by-day sensationalism without 
v’hich no political campaign can long hold 
popular favour. By the time the Guru-ka-Bagli 
incident had occurred, the process of decline had 
proceeded too far for lost ground to be regained, 
although in this connection it should not be 
forgotten that the strictly communal nature of 
the Sikh movement did not lend itself parti- 
cularlj^ well to political exploitation in other 
parts of India. Akali high-handedness could no 
more lend itself to concealment than Akali 
endurance of suffering. 

It was in such circumstances that the Report 
of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee 
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was published. The issue of this document had 
long been eagerly expected by those who viewed 
with real, if carefully-cloaked, apprehension the 
decline of the Non-Co-operation Movement from 
the proud position it had once occupied in the 
public eye. It seemed to offer an authoritative 
pronouncement, on the part of some of the most 
revered leaders of Non-co-operation, concerning 
the future of the campaign. The lengthy tour 
of enquiry, the delay in the issue of the Report, 
the rumours of divergent opinions carefully 
weighed, all combined to raise expectation to 
considerable heights. Surely this document 
would give the stimulus for which many were 
eagerly looking ! 

But when the Report was perused, it was 
found that its value as a guide to future policy, 
like its value as political propaganda, was dis- 
tinctly of the problematical variety. The verdict 
on the main question of the possibility of civil 
disobedience had been anticipated by man}" who, 
none the less, found its expression in cold print 
somewhat depressing. Worse still was the 
revelation of serious divisions, hitherto glossed 
over, not merely in the opinion of the witnesses, 
but in the decision of the assessors themselves. 
For some time the attitude of the Maharashtra 
section of Non-Co-operators had been crystallis- 
ing steadily in favour of entering the Councils; 
but many people in other parts of India believed 
that Mr. Kelkar and his followers enjo^^ed little 
support elsewherfe. In face of the evidence 
presented by the Report, however, it was impos- 
sible to disguise the fact that whatever were the 
intrinsic numbers of the pro-entry party, it w-as 
by no means confined to Maharashtra ; it 
included, indeed, some of the most revered and 
respected figures in the entire non-co-operation 
movement. Once again, India was treated to 
the spectacle wLich she has so often seen to her 
cost in recent political history — the spectacle 
of wisdom on the one side opposed to enthusiasm 
on the other. It is time that attempts were made 
by those who fatmured entry in the councils to 
gild the bitter pill by elaborate parade of obstruc- 
tion and deadlock wuthin the new legislatures; 
but little sense of reality w^as required to discern 
the unpalatable dose within the glitterng coating . 
Plainly, the country was forced with two ideals 
which were inherently antagonistic, no matter 
what pains were taken to bridge over the gulf 
between them. On the one hand was the ideal 
of strictly constitutional agitation within the 
arena laid down by the Reforms machinery : on 
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the other hand was the ideal of aloofness from 
Western institutions, of impatience with political 
compromise, and of the sacrifice of tangible 
interests, both national and personal, upon the 
altar of an inflexible consistency. Little w’onder 
that the matter had to be referred to the Congress 
itself for decision. No lesser body could hope 
to heal the rifts daily widening within the move- 
ment, for onl}" the authority of the Congress 
could exert a mandating force upon public and 
private opinion. 

It remains to be seen whether the session of 
the Gaya Congress will succeed in bridging 
the chasm. By the time these lines appear in 
print, the Ga3"a Congress will probably have 
reached a decision upon the most critical question 
of Indian politics to-day. It would be expecting 
too much if w^e w^ere to hope that this decision 
will be favourable to wholesale entry into the 
Councils. The utmost that can be expected — 
and even this is doubtful — is a relaxation of the 
categorical imperative which has hitherto pre- 
vented those acknowledging the authority of 
the Congress from even seeking election. If so 
much be gained by the Pro-Council party, they 
will have to seek a further mandate before 
taking their seats. But if, as is on the whole 
most probable at the time of writing, the Con- 
gress is flooded by a mass of 3-oung and wilful 
delegates, sw'orn to obstruct at all costs the 
desires of the pro-council party, no choice will 
be left to those w’ho favour change save either 
to sever their connection with the Congress, or, 
following Mr. Kelkar ’s notable lead, to acquiesce 
in a mandate of which they deeply disapprove. 

The seriousness of the present position 
becomes amply apparent on reflection. That 
the new' legislatures have come to stay, can now 
be denied by none; and the spectacular gesture 
of bo3xott, b3' which it w'as sought to destro3^ 
them, has recoiled with stunning force upon the 
heads of those w'ho indulged in it. Entry into 
the Councils is indeed the only course for prac- 
tical politicians, for the stalwart adherents of 
consistent bo3mott now find themselves in a 
cul-de^sac, from w'hich there is no escape save 
by a retracing of the very steps w'hich they had, 
but a few^ months previously, been so proud to 
take. An attitude of non^possiimus, although 
lo3"ally accepted by the protagonists of change, 
will but postpone the issue, with consequent loss 
to the prestige of the Congress. 

To accept the inevitable in time is the touch- 
stone of political wisdom. The pro-entry party 
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have the tide with them and their triumph is 
not to be long resisted. Will the Congress hold 
out against them, and thereby sacrifice an oppor- 
tunity, such as will not readily occur, of con- 
solidating its forces and furbishing its powerful 
machinery, in readiness for the next election? 
If not, it must pay the penalty of declining 
influence. Already significant straws are indi- 


cating the change of wind. The organisers of 
the Trades Union Congress, shortly to be held 
at Lahore, have publicly stated that whatever 
be the decision at Gaya, the Labour Party will 
enter the Councils and play the part of a Parlia- 
mentary group. This is a bold and timely 
warning. Will Gaya allow it to go unheeded? 


II 


‘‘THE APOTHEOSIS OF INCOMPETENCE’’ 

OR 

GLIMPSES OF THE CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Rarely has a long suffering ^Motherland been 
regaled with so futile a performance as the 
Report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com- 
mittee. When placed side by side with it, the 
Report of such bodies as the Public Services 
Commission appear comparatively business-like 
and almost useful. That the matter under 
enquiry rras dead as a political issue before the 
Committee began its work, was a fact which all 
but the most ostrich-like of politicians were con- 
tented to recognise. As could easily have been 
predicted beforehand, the attempt to inspire with 
life a discredited and inalodurous corpse 
dragged from the graveyard of outworn shib- 
boleths, has but made confusion worse con- 
founded. For who wanted civil disobedience? 
No one but a handful ot schoolboys who wmild 
have been better employed in preparing them- 
selves to be useful citizens than in howling 
down such few non-co-operation leaders as were 
not wholly blind to the logic of facts. Let there 
be no hypocrisy about the matter. The Civil 
Disobedience Enquiry Committee was not ap- 
pointed because anybod}^ — that is, anybody 
with the elements of sense — ^wanted to think 
about Civil Disobedience, vranted to practice 
Civil Disobedience, or wanted to investigate 
Civil Disobedience. It was appointed to hide — 


if it could from the countr}^ at large the utter 
and complete bankruptcy in statesmanship and 
tactics of the Non-Co-operation party. For 
consider the situation during the last eight 
months. Chauri Chaura had blown to the winds 
all hope of a peaceful and non-violent victory 
over the British Government. Popular expecta- 
tion underwent a severe slump, and non-co-ope- 
rating stock suffered a corresponding decline. 
The first taste of real severity on the part of the 
authorities — who in this matter had the support 
of large numbers of people with a stake in the 
country— revealed the hollowness of the windy 
talk of ‘‘Swaraj in a night^\ The Non-Co- 
operating party found that defiance of the law 
was not so easy as it had sounded when preached 
from the platform. For it brought its own 
penalties. Further, in the face of the new 
councils with their long lists of positive achiex-e- 
ments in such matters as simultaneous examina- 
tions, repeal of repressive legislation, Indianisa- 
tion, Executive and Judicial separation, it was 
becoming uncomfortably obvious that the non- 
co-operators were injuring no one but them- 
selves. They had not embarrassed the British; 
they had not embarrassed the Liberals ; they had 
merely very kindly and very thoughtfully put 
it out of their owm power to take any share 
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in the constitutional advance of the country 
Worse still, they had no programme sufficiently 
distinctive to justify the continuance of their 
movement. Khaddar, national education, pan- 
chayats — all these useful if unostentatious things 
were in existence long before non-co-operation, 
just as they will remain in existence after that 
futile movement has been relegated to obscurity. 
Gradually it began to dawn upon the leaders of 
the movement that while they thought they had 
been making the history of their country, they 
had in reality been making asses of themselves. 
Accordingh", they determined to resort to 
camouflage. Conveniently ignoring the fact that 
civil disobedience as an issue was as dead as 
King Harsha, they proceeded to carry out the 
solemn farce of an enquiry into its possibilities. 
Such tactics would not deceive a child, and there 
is already ample evidence that they have not 
deceived the country. But what could the poor 
leaders do? They had nothing to show as an 
offset against the achievements of the Liberals; 
they had no programme ; the state of their funds 
showed that the people were wearying the 
flatulent oratory and delusive hopes. At least 
an Enquiry Committee would show the country 
that the Congress still existed. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Report 
breathes a plaintive note of failure in ever^" word. 
On the main point at issue, which was not civil 
disobedience at all — for even the self-deception 
of the members of the Committee eventually 
found its orvn limit — the members were hope- 
lessly divided. The clearer sighted had enough 
sense to see that if the non-co-operation move- 
ment was not prepared to die of sheer inanition, 
there was only one thing to do, and that was to 
enter the Councils once so ignorantly despised. 
But what gall or w^ormwood it was to them to 


admit even by implication that the Liberals, 
wffiom they had so frequently accused of lack of 
statesmanship, of blindness to the interests of 
the country, were after all in the right! Little 
wonder that a strong party in the Committee, 
backed by a still stronger party among the non- 
co-operating rank and file, were not prepared to 
swallow a dose so bitter, and preferred to under- 
go the reproach of unintelligence rather than the 
gibe of inconsistency. 

But it is useless to fight against hard facts 
which are eveiy^ day growing more obvious. 
The non-co-operation movement, conceived in 
pious obscurantism and carried out in mole-like 
bigotry, is now revealed as the thing it is — an 
obstacle to Swaraj, the delight of the die-hards, 
a rock of offence in the path of progress. It has 
dene little except gather and squander upon 
impracticable chimeras the priceless treasure 
of popular faith and national enthusiasm. What 
wonder that the people at large are looking 
askance at politics, are deaf to the catchwords 
of the platform, blind to the baits of the press? 
If ever there was a spectacle of sordid hopeless- 
ness, calculated to drive the average man into 
Bolshevism from sheer despair, it is the ridi- 
culous farce, now dragging out its last weary 
scenes, which has been called the Non-Co- 
operation Movement. Bankrupt in ideas, 
bankrupt in policy, bankrupt even in common 
honesty of admitting its own futility, the non- 
co-operation movement is ripe only for speedy 
and unlamented burial. It can receive no fitter 
tombstone than the Report in which its record 
of failure, absurdity and self-deception are set 
dowm for all world to read. 


‘BROADSWORD’. 
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THE POLITICAL WEEK 

By Senex 


Politics, said one who knew the game, is a 
field where action is one long second-best. In 
India, however, there has been a growing 
tendency to disregard compromises, to stick to 
the point and not give way, to be satisfied with 
nothing but the moon. Idealism is good; for 
thinkers and philosophers it is even necessary. 
But politics ceases to be practical if the attitude 
of parties is unyielding. Mr. Gandhi’s followxrs 
form of course a majority in the present Con- 
gress; and they have in the sequel asserted 
their majority ruthlessly. The patched-up 
unity has broken asunder ; there has been a 
split in the Congress Camp ; and the many- 
headed Congressmen are left without a leader 
that should be able not onl}^ to stir up their 
feelings but also to keep them under check, to 
restrain their overwhelming impetuosity, to 
prudently guide them to success. The more 
important leaders, such as Mr. C. R. Das, 
Pandit Motilal Xehru and Hakim Ajmal Khan 
have left the parent organisation for all practical 
purposes and have formed ‘^The Congress- 
Khilafat-Swaraj Party.” They have taken now 
precisel}^ the step w’hich the liberals took two 
3^ears ago. The Congress, then, has entirely 
changed its complexion. Most of the old 
leaders who had built up this national organi- 
sation had already seceded ; a few had been left : 
they have seceded also. The break is complete. 
The wheel has come full circle. 

* * -TV- * * 

Differences in Indian political life have 
existed in the past, and are bound always to 
exist. They are indeed a sign of healthy 
growth. Raja Siva Prasad and Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan in the early stages of Indian political 
consciousness stood for one school of thought ; 
the Congress leaders of the time were more 
progressive. These latter, in their turn, were 
outstripped by ]\Ir. Tilak and IMr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Lala Raj pat Rai. Ducknow 
saw^ in 1916 a temporary joining up of forces. 
But with Mr. Gandhi’s entry into the arena, the 
entire organisation was plunged into the caul- 
dron, and men and women and parties emerged i'n 
different shapes. Partly owing to Mrs. Besant but 


largely because of the disruptive forces set loose 
by Mr. Gandhi, a spirit of intolerance, of hooli- 
ganism, of mob-rule was encouraged. A tearing 
propaganda of decrying veteran leaders was 
begun and it became almost impossible for olden 
Congressmen to continue within the fold. 
Those who had been the darlings of the Con- 
gress platform, men who had grown grey in the 
service of the nation, were shouted down 
Secession was the only alternative left to them. 
Apart from political differences, personal differ- 
ences also, it must be admitted, determined the 
course of action of the Liberals. The day of 
autocracy was gone. 

^ ^ "X- 

The Gya Congress emphasised, if any fur- 
ther emphasis w'as needed, the great gulf 
between the two parties, within the Congress 
itself. And the question that was the bone of 
contention was that of entry into the Councils. 
On this question there were several points of 
view. Some leaders wanted to enter the 
Councils and work from within and do as much 
good there as possible ; others w^ould contest the 
elections but not take their seats; a third set 
would enter, but not vote the supplies ; a fourth 
party would not elect the President. What 
distinction there ultimately was in these shades 
of opinion need not be discussed here. Behind 
these were the large numbers to whom Councils 
were an anathema. These latter formed the 
majority; the magic name of Mr. Gandhi was 
conjured up by Mr. Rajagopalachari and it was 
effective. The President of the Congress, Mr. 
C. R. Das w^as very clear and explicit on the 
subject. He would enter the Councils, but only 
for the purpose of creating deadlocks. He 
would blindly defeat all measures, good or bad. 
This view however did not commend itself to 
the fnajority. Mr. Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan supported it in vain. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, with all the 
undeniable weight of his position, in vain 
appealed : ‘‘Take the words of an old man ; if 
you reject the proposal, you will repent later.” 
The majority was obdurate; reason and argu- 
ment fell on deaf, unheeding ears ; prudence 
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and discretion were cast to the winds, and the 
Congress, in an unequivocal manner, declared 
itself in favour of carrying on without change, 
all the items of Mr. Gandhi’s programme. Mr. 
Das and other prominent leaders immediately 
declared their intention of starting a new organi- 
sation named “The Congress Khilafat Swaraj 
Party.” They were careful, however, to 
observe that they were not leaving the Congress. 
They have meanwhile resigned their ofl5.ces in 
the Congress. 

What is the position of this party? If Co- 
operating with the Government is sinful — and 
it is so, according to the highpricst of the move- 
ment — can a non-co-operator, consistently with 
his professions, enter the Council? If it is not 
sinful, where is the sense in defeating all motions 
indiscriminately? This party will therefore be 
without the sympathy of those politically 
minded persons who are swayed by emotions 
and whose feelings get the better of them, as 
w'ell as of those who are more cautious and 
prudent and practical. What the attitude of 
the voters will be remains yet to be seen ; the 
uncertain temper of the electorate cannot 3 "et be 
gauged. Will they succumb to the election 
slogan of “Mahatma Ki Jai”, or will the^" ask 
the candidates to work seriousb" for the redress 
of grievances w^hich they feel more intimately 
and more materially than adorable ideals which 
touch them but remotely? Time alone will 
give an answer. The reduction of land rent, 
increase of w’ages, better irrigation s^'stems, 
freedom from the money-lender’s refined tor- 
tures — these are what mainly concern the 
masses. Apart from these, it is, for all practical 
purposes, immaterial to which party their 
representative belongs. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the future of the new^ partj- is not very 
bright. What is the avowed goal of this party? 
How is it going to achieve Swaraj? Can a 
purely negative scheme succeed ultimately ? 
And what is the Swaraj that this party desires 
to attain? To judge from Mr. Das’ speech, the 
party is emphaticall}" averse to the parliamentary 
form of government. What substitute for that 
exactly the party w’ants it is not easy to gather. 
In short, the new organisation is curiously 
lacking in those statesmanlike and thoughtful 
ideas \vhich one is entitled to expect from its 
leaders. 

***** 

Messrs. Das and Nehru w’ere the two leaders 
who latterly lent prestige to the Congress cause. 
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Their well-known sacrifices, their sufferings, the 
princety incomes that they gave up, proved to 
the people that at the top at least there were 
men to whom patriotism was an all-sufficing 
passion. Their virtual secession leaves in the 
Congress no towering personalit}^ enjoying the 
same esteem. Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer was correct 
in saying that once committed to Part}^ Civil 
Disobedience would become moonshine; Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu put the same fact in different 
words when she said that individual civil dis- 
obedience is possible in the immediate future, 
provided there is unanimity in action among 
Congressmen. That this unanimity is wanting 
IS patent to all observers. The wreckers have 
completely succeeded; the national organisation 
which the best intellects of India so laboriously 
reared up has become a centre from which 
parties are shooting off in all directions, leaving 
it spent-up, lifeless, inert. 

•V- -Jt * * * 

Even while Gaya was cremating the Con- 
gress, Nagpur was celebrating the Liberal 
Federation. This body of Congress seceders are 
intellectually and infiuentially the most pow^er- 
ful, numericall}" perhaps the weakest, of all 
organisations in the countr^^ The old Congress 
stalwarts, Surendranath Banerji, Dinshaw 
Wacha, Narayan Chandavarkar, Ambika Charan 
Mazumdar, Bhupendranath Basu, are all 
members of this Liberal League. It has met 
four times, and three of its presidents have been 
recruited from Madras. The president of the 
Session w^as the Right Hon. Srinivas Shastri, 
who had just returned from his long tour to 
the Dominions. His presidential address was 
however disappointing. The literary finish of 
his speeches was absent from this; his trenchant 
wit and powers of attack were not in evidence. 
He desired to strike, but to soften the force of 
the blow\ He intended to attack, but to take 
the edge off b^" hedging in his sentences with 
parantheses, saving clauses, qualifying adjec- 
tives. The weight of responsibility as an 
Imperial Statesman appeared to be too much for 
him. The head modified wffiat the heart was 
eager to say. We hope we are doing no 
injustice to Mr. Shastri, but we believe that 
that is the mentality of the majorit\^ of the 
liberal Leaders. Caution, prudence, — ^these are 
writ large on their speeches and their resolu- 
tions. The\" believe in getting what the\' can 
and striving for more. If they cannot get the 
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best, they are content with the second best. If 
the moon is unattainable, they do not rend the 
heavens with their cries of woe, they do not 
rant and rave ; they smile and win by smiles 
what frowns can never obtain. They lack to 
a large extent energy. They show a tendency 
to be satisfied vdth vrhat they have. Their pace 
is too slow . If more enthusiasm could be 
infused into them, they would become a living 
force in the land. You cannot, after all, make 
the masses, grow enthusiastic over cold reason. 
They cannot glow with pleasure on hearing a 
masterly analysis of the Imperial idea, or 
closely-argued condemnation of dyarchy. Mr. 
Shastri’s address disappoints the reader who goes 
to it for inspiration. A similar lifeless purely 
intellectual, almost academic atmosphere seems 
to pervade all the resolutions of the Liberal 
Federati'on. 


May one enter, without offence, a plea for 
preserving social and Educational Conferences 
free from the sordid atmosphere of politics? 
These Conferences at least should be run on 
non-party lines ; there, at least, men of all 
shades of political opinion should be able to 
assemble. Some of the present acerbity and 
bitterness of public life will disappear if that 
were done. 

* * -Jf ■X’ 

WTiat time has in store for political India who 
can say ? Parties are springing up like mush- 
rooms. Personalities clash and a party grows 
up. That is the genesis of a large number of 
our parties. The merging of the individual in 
the general good is a lesson yet to be learnt by 
our public men. 
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INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

A History of Indian Philosophy by Surendra 
nath Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Government College, Chittagong, 
Bengal, Lecturer in Bangalee in the University 
of Cambridge, VoL I (Cambridge University 
Press, 1922) . Pp. xvi and 528. 


Introductory Note. 

By Hon. Pandit Ganganath Jha, Sastri. 

When some months ago the Editor 
of the Hindustan Reviezv sent me a copy of 
IMr. Das-Gupta’s book on Indian Philosophy, 
I thought, at first, that I would write off a 
‘review’ of the ordinary ‘reviewer’s’ type and 
send it quick. When I read the book however I 
found that it deserved much closer attention 
than that. Not relying upon my own judgment 
— which I find is getting somewhat musty and 
fossilised — I sought the opinion of my learned 
colleague, P. Gopinath Kaviraj regarding the 
work. What I expected from him was an ex- 
pression of a general opinion on the merits of 
the work. But he went into the w^ork with 
characteristic zeal and thoroughness; and I was 
very agreeably surprised w^hen he handed over 
to me what I found to be an excellent review. 
I thereupon asked him to put it in shape for 
the Press. This he has now done; and I have 
much pleasure in forwarding it to the Editor. 
As it is very much better and more thorough- 
going than anything I could have written, I 
don’t consider it advisable to w^ite anything 
more; specially as I am in perfect agreement 
with nearly everything that P. Gopinath Kaviraj 
has said. 

* I 

The history of Indian Philosophy has been 
felt to be a desideratum for a long time past. 
Though interest in the study of Indian Philoso- 
phical thought dates in the West from the days 


of Colebrooke no systematic attempt has yet 
been made to take a general survey of the 
philosophical speculations of India from 
the ancient down to the recent times. Max 
Muller’s “Six Systems,” however interesting as 
a first attempt, is incomplete as a whole and 
in each of its sections, because it does not go 
far or deep enough. Some excellent works, 
though incomplete, have appeared from time 
to time on some of the systems separately. But 
a general presentation of Indian Philosophy was 
not undertaken so long. Ja3"anarayana Tarka- 
panchanana, in his Bengali work on Sarvadar- 
sana Sangraha, — which be it remembered w’as 
more or less an independent treatise on the lines 
of Madhava’s famous work of the same name, 
made an humble attempt in this direction, but 
it was unsuccessful. So with Mr. Chandra- 
kanta Tarkalankara’s Fellow^ship Lectures, 
Vol. I, where the teachings of the different 
orthodox s^^stems have been summarised. 

In these circumstances the appearance of a 
history of Indian Philosophy aiming at a general 
survey, historical as well as philosophical, of 
the whole field is certainly to be welcomed. We 
accord our heartiest congratulations to the 
Cambridge University Press for the publication 
of a work of such supreme importance. And to 
Professor Das Gupta, the learned author of the 
work, we express our profound sense of ad- 
miration for his successful accomplishment of 
a self-imposed task of an apparently thankless 
character Before proceeding into details w’hen 
we shall have to offer our own comments on 
important points in every chapter we must at 
once say that the book ds a remarkable produc- 
tibn, being a veritable monument of industry 
and research. 

II 

The book is divided into ten chapters. 
There is not much to be said regarding the first 
three chapters w^hich treat of Indian Thought 
in the Vedic and Upanishadic periods. The 
4th Chapter is devoted to a study of some funda- 
mental point of agreement among the different 
s\"stems of Indian Philosophy and contains some 
observations on the systems themselves. 
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The author has nothing to say of the early 
state of philosophy in India, except what he 
says in connection wdth the Vedic and Upani- 
shadic thoughts. What was the mutual rela- 
tion among the systems in ancient times? How 
is the fact, for instance, to be explained that 
Kautilya (400 B. C.) in the 'Vldyasamiid- 
desfii^ section of his Arthasasitra comprises 
under anviksiki Sankhya, Yoga as well as 
Sokayata? Jacobi in his paper on Fruges- 
chichte der indischen Philosophie’^^ and Siiali 
in his “Introduzione alio studio della Filosofia 
Indiana ” (1913) , have dealt with this question 
and others of a similar nature. Dr. Das Gupta 
is silent on the matter. He says nothing on 
this point on p. 227 (lines 14-15) . As to the 
history of Indian Philo soph}’^ in and before the 
times of the Buddha and INIahavira we have a 
brilliant monograph from the pen of Dr. 
Schrader j . It contains a detailed exposition of 
the so-called Isvaravada and of the non-theistic 
but not necessarily materialistic doctrines of 
Kala, Niyati, Svabhava, Yadrchchha, etc. 
This exposition may now be supplemented by 
the results of modern researches, but its value 
is beyond question. We expected to find in the 
4th Chapter a section devoted to a considera- 
tion of these interesting doctrines. Another 
section should have been added, giving an ac- 
count of the theories which appear as piirva- 
paksas in the 4th Chapter of Gotama’s Nyaya 
Sutras. 

The discourse on the S3"stem of Indian Philo- 
soph^"' is incomplete. While speaking of the 
cassification of the s\"stems the author uses the 
terms astlka and Tiastika in their current sense. 
And the term ‘‘ saddarsana ” also is employed 
in its present meaning. The original sense of 
the words "^astikoi and ^nastlka^ seems to 
have been a sect or an individual professing 
sasvatavada and tichchhedavada doctrines res- 
pectively. There was no question as to whether 
he had any faith in the infallibility of the Veda 
or in the existence of Isvara and of life after 
death. The Buddhists, Jains and Charvakas 
are called nastika only after the current usage 
of the term. The word ‘‘ Saddarsana ’’ too is 
pretty old, but in ancient times it did not stand 
for the six so-called orthodox s^'stems w'hich it 
does to-day. The connotation of the word has 

^Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Preussischen 
Akadenie der Wissen schaften, 1911, xxxv, 73S. 

fUber den stand der indischen Phiiosophie zur 
ziet Mahaviras and Buddhas, 1902. 


indeed differed from time to time. But the 
enumeration of the six s^'^stems as in the Sad- 
darsana Samuchchaya of Haribhadra and Raja- 
sekhara, in the Vivekavilasa of Jinadatta and 
in the Dohakosa of Sarojavajra (as explained 
in its Coimnentar}^ Sahajamna3’'apanjika^ by 
Advayavajra) does include the non-vedic 
schools as well. 

Ill 

The Brahiiiasutras i. i. i ( 
and i.i.2{ ) are wrongly translated 

(p. 70) . The former sutra is rendered by the 
expression How to ask about Brahman/* 
which conve3"s no sense. does not 

mean “birth and deca3’,** but only “origin, 
etc. (maintenance and destruction) of this 
(wmld) .’* 

It is surmised that the first commentar3^ of 
the Brahmasutras was written b3" Baudhayana. 
The name of the commentator meant b3" the 
author is Bodha3'ana and not Baudha3mna. As 
to w'h ether his was the earliest commentary 
w^e have no evidence to ascertain. Ramanuja 
refers to him, but sa3^s nothing about his age. 
Tradition makes Suka one of the earliest com- 
mentators. Bhartrhrapancha w^as another. 
Sripati (1200 A. D.) , author of the Jangama 
Saiva Bhas3’'a on the Brahmasutras, refers to 
several old commentators. 

Sankara’s school ought not to be called 
Visiiddhadz'ditavada, for this term is generally 
used, rightl3^ or vTongly, for Vallabba’s school. 
Nirzisesadvaitavada would perhaps be a better 
name for it. To speak of the metaph3^sical 
theories connected with the names of Ramanuja, 
Srikantha, Vallabha and Baladeva as dualistic 
is to go against the intention of the acharyas 
themselves. All these are supposed to be 
monistic, each in its own way. Madhva’s S3"S- 
tcm alone is expressly dualistic. 

The fundamental points of agreement among 
the different schools (save Charvaka) are 
reckoned as (i) the ‘ karma theory,’ (2) the 
' doctrine of mukti * and (3) the ‘ doctrine of 
soul * (pp. 71—75) • 

The theory of Karma, one of the most im- 
portant but ill-understood theories in Hindu 
Philosophy, should have been expounded clear- 
ly and in all its details. The little that is 
written upon it is indeed full of interest but 
likely to be misleading. The Vedic belief in 
mantrasakti is held to be the earliest form of 
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Karmavada. But the author’s position remains 
obscure. The following points should have 
been considered carefully : 

(f) Mantra is conceived to possess a potency 
of its own_, if it is free from the faults resulting 
from incorrect pronunciation or misapplication. 
But how? Does it work through vibrations 
which are mechanical? 

(ii) What is the relation between mantra 
and will-power? Does mantra produce its 
eJffect through will-power or directly? In the 
former case, is the will-power conscious or un- 
conscious? What is the Vedic theory of mantra 
and of Sankalpa (Will) ? 

Professor Das Gupta seems to have looked 
for the origin of the Karma theory in the 
Mimansa doctrines. It would have been an 
original contribution to our knowledge if he 
had made his position clear and intelligible. 

The physical, mechanical and moral aspects 
of Karma should have been discriminated sharp- 
ly. It is said : the nature of the next birth 
of a man is determined b^^ the nature of pleasure- 
able or painful experiences that have been 
made ready for him by his maturing actions 
in this life.” The meaning of the sentence is 
far from clear. By maturing actions ” the 
writer must be meaning of 

which the English word is a literal transla- 
tion. The maturing action in this life is the 
action that is bearing fruit in pleasure and pain. 
It was accumulated in previous lives, not neces- 
sarily the whole of it in the immediately pre- 
ceding life. The Karma that is now bearing 
fruit and exhausting itself cannot be expected 
to fructify again. Certainly the author must 
then take maturing action ” to mean fewmr 
i,e.y the present karma of this life, 
viz., what is being accumulated here and now. 
But then it should be remembered that all the 
actions of this life will not bear fruit in the 
next life — they cannot do so ; for the actions 
being of a mixed character cannot bear fruit 
in one birth only. Such actions may remain 
suppressed for centuries and milleniums, and 
then revive on finding suitable excitants. 
These karmas, which are held in abeyance, 
cannot be described as ** maturing.” Udayana 
calls them in the Nyaya Kusumanjali 

(Stavaka II) . These form part of the so-called 
^ I Some of the actions do indeed 
mature and constitute in due time. But 

all this depends on the ' strain,’ its intensity, 
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the absence of a stronger hold upon the chitta, 
and so forth. The suspended karma cor- 
responds to the yapya state of a disease. The 
immediately following birth is really deter- 
mined by the nature and quality of the last 
karma of the present life. Both the Hindus 
and the Buddhists admit this as a matter of 
fact. The last karma ser\^es as the nucleus, 
so to sa}", round which similar karmas gather 
together, not only from the present life but also 
from the infinite stock of sanchita karma which 
every man carries about within him. The 
whole mass ( ) thus formed and made 

ready for gradual fructification is usually de- 
scribed as irr^, and determines the next 
birth. ” Experiences that have been made 
ready for him ” should be ** experiences that 
have been earned by him (as his due) ,” mean- 
ing that he deserves them. Even the whole 
life of a man is not necessarily an index to 
what he is to be in his next life, though it is 
a most likely one. There is a modicum of free 
will left in every" man, which may assert itself 
at any moment. If it does appear in the last 
moment and no subsequent ^ walling ’ follows, 
it determines the next birth. 

Referring to the doctrine of soul it is said 
that the Nyaya calls it “ absolutely quality- 
less” (p. 75). This is a mis-statement, for the 
self, even in its pure and emancipated state, 
is not devoid of all qualities (according to Nyaya) , 
PuriW means freedom from specific qualities 
( ’ ) j such as knowdedge, desire, wall, 

etc., and not from general qualities, such as 
ubiquity ( ) , etc. These latter do inhere 

in the self even in moksa. 

The exposition of Charvaka materialism 
(pp. 78 — 79) is one-sided, in that no notice 
is taken of the schools w^hich identify the self 
wath the Vital Principle, the special senses and 
the mind. The Brhaspati Sutra, 

represents only one side of the 
materialism of ancient India. 

IV 

The account of Buddhist philosophy that 
follow’s is one of the best yet published. It 
sums up our present knowledge of the subject 
with great ability. The doctrine of natural 
causation knovm as has received 

a brilliant treatment. The identification of 
hJiava wath karma rather than wath existence 
is interesting and highly suggestive. The term 
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as distinguished from (in 

Yogasutra) seems to have a bearing on this 
sense of the word. The section on sita and 
samadhi (pp. loo — io6) is brightly written. 
The Buddhist notions on karma have been 
examined (pp. io6 — 109) , but this section is 
very fragmentary and incoherent. We are re- 
minded in this context of Ponssin’s illuminat- 
ing exposition of this vexed doctrine from the 
Buddhii>t point of view {cf. “Way to Nin^ana/’ 
PP* 57 — 106). The metaphysical or physical 
relation between hetupanihandha and pratyayo- 
panibandha has not ’ een brought out clearly. 
Nothing has been said regarding the so-called 
of the Buddhist Realists, the 
principle of afhnity, without which the colloca- 
tion remains unexplained. The formation of 
an aggregate is possible according to Buddhist 
Philosophy only on the assumption of the w^ork- 
ing of a principle like this. The accretion and 
accumulaPon of matter follov/ as a nece.:.sary 
sequence of the activity of this pratyaya. 

Nothing is w'ritten about in con- 

nection wnth the discussion on causality, of 
which we hear so much in works like Atma- 
tattvaviveka, Kusumanjuli, Bhamati, Nay a 
Kanika as a peculiarly Buddhist doctrine . 

The author says (p. 153) that right know- 
ledge indicates the presentation, but so far as 
the object is a mere presentation it is not a 
subject of enquiry. This is rather vague. 
What Dharmottara really means to say, as it 
seems to us, is that of the two kinds of right 
knowledge, viz, (i) and (2) 

) the second type is the object 
of philosophical enquiry (gfNr) . Now this 
sort of right knowledge is not the immediate 
antecedent to 'attainment,* ^ vifk, because it 
leads to attainment through certain intermediate 
stages, viz., re-collection of what has been 
already experienced, desire ( ) and effort 

( ) . The first kind however leads direct- 

ly to action ( ) . But this is no object of 
enquiry, the reason being that owing to this 
immediacy between right knowledge and action 
doubt cannot have any occasion for rising in 
the minds of thinkers, and hence need fot en- 
quiry never occurs at all. 

* Kalpana * does not mean '' association with 
names or relations” (p. 153, lines 12-13), nor 
is it the same as ‘abhitapa* (line 23). Dharma- 
kirti defines it as 

which means literally a cognition in which the 


object has the fitness of being associated with 
a name. In other w^ords it represents the 
judgment in which both the 
name) and the , object) appear 

as related to each other. 

The meaning of the word “ Svalaksana *’ 
is given as “ an object in its owm uniqueness 
as containing only those features, etc.” It 
would perhaps be more correct to replace the 
expression ' those features * by ' that character,* 
for the Buddhists do not admic an avayavin as 
distinct from the avayavas, so that from the 
Buddhist point of view we cannot speak of an 
object as containing features. The object re- 
ferred to may of course be the sanghata i,e., 
the aggregate or assemblage of parts considered 
as a unit, but it is to be remembered that it 
cannot be the object of perception which is 
purely intuitive and free from the element of 
' kalpana.* Hence the word svalaksana must 
be understood as ksana which is unique in 
character. [Compare in this context what the 
author himself notes on pages 409-410, foot- 
note i]. 

Perception is not necessarily sense-born. 
He can not therefore define it as a “ correct 
presentation through the senses ” (p. 154, line 
6) . To the Buddhists perception represents 
pure intuition without an element of kalpana <>r 
bhrama mixed up with it. Four kinds of per- 
ception are recognised in the Nyayabindu. 

The remarks on x\ntarvyapti (pp. 156-157) 
are too brief and vague to be of general use. 
The doctrine of antarvyapti is a very important 
one. It supplies the basis on w’hich the Bud- 
dhist inference in support of the theory of 
Universal Flux is sought to be founded. The 
peculiarity of Buddhist syllogism as consisting 
of tw’o members only, rather than three or five, 
follows as a necessary corollary from this. A 
detailed discussion of this interesting doctrine 
would have been highly useful to the reader 
uninitiated into the mysteries of Buddhist Logic. 

The syllogism given on p. 157 (para 2) is 
from Aung’s Prefatory Note to Kathavattha 
(Eng. Trans.) , p. 4. It is erroneous. We 
have the three members thus given : 

(0 ^ ^ ^ * 

(^) ^ I 

(^) 1 

The first member as it stands is wrong: it 
ought to be changed into ^ ^ ^ ^ 

so as to be free from tipadhi. The second and 
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third members cannot follow from the first mem- 
ber in its present form. The Universal Con- 
comitanc - must be r. relation free from n pad hi. 

It i'l said (p, 167) that after Kumarila and 
Sankara no vigorous disputes with Sunyavada 
doctrines are to be found. Probably the 
author has lost sight of Vachaspati ]Misra who 
was only a commentator (except for his small 
tract called ‘‘ Tattvabindu ’’) . We find Uda- 
yanacharya in the tenth century assailing the 
Buddhist Nihilism in his Atmatattvaviveka 
wuth certainly more vigor and acumen than 
many of his orthodox predecessors. 

V 

The section on Jaina Philosophy (Chapter 
VT, pp. 160 — 207) is proportionately brief. But 
the exposition, so far as it goes, is brght and 
clear, though there are points on whicli one 
may not find it possible to agree with the 
writer. The Jain con cen tion of satfra should 
have been more clearly enunciated. WTiat is 
wri'tten on pp. T^j-5 is too vague to give any 
definite idea. The explanation of the expres- 
sion with reference to being is 

somewhat misleading. The Tains being advo- 
cates of anekantavada find it necessar\^ to ad- 
mit Unity as well as Diversity as equallv real 
and fundamental. Being, as uni tv, is dravya, 
and as diversity is -baryaya. Qualities appear- 
ing and disappearing represent only 

one phase — ^the changeable asnect — of Being, 
W’hile the other aspect of Beinr (rv'r,, drawm) 
is eternal and immutable (#^). Dravya, in 
its turn, may be looked at from a double noint 
of \new : as pure it is known as Pure Being 
( ) and as impure it falls under one 

of the two broad Categori'es (viz., Jiva, Afiva^ 
which are described in all compendiums of 
Jain Philosophy. The so-called Sangrahanava 
deals with this Pure Universal Being. The 
author says: '‘This according to the Jains is 
the Vedanta wa.y of looking at things ’’ (p. 177U 
But Bhatta Akalanka points out* that ’-he 
standpoint of Vedanta is not incidental vrith 
Sangrahanava in the Jain sense of the v;ord, 
but is only a semblance of it. Similarlv tl^e 
point of view from which the Nyaya and \^ai- 

Laghiyastraya, II. 8. 


sesika schools interpret experience is not really 
the naigamanaya of the Jains, for the assump- 
tion of absolute distinction between substance 
and quality or the whole and its parts is sub- 
versive of the fundamental position of Jain 
ontology, viz., anekantavada. 

VI 

Chapter VII is devoted to a study of the 
Sankhya system. It is mostly a summary, 
carefully prepared, of the contents of the author’s 
" The Study of Patanjali,” one of the most 
ably written works on the subject that have 
ever appeared in the English language. And 
it seems to us that Svami Hariharananda 
Aranya’s works being expected, which are really 
unique in the field, no other author has suc- 
ceeded in presenting such a clear and brilliant 
exposition of the system of Patanjali. One of 
the most interesting features of this Chapter 
appears to be the treatment of the early schools 
of Sankhya as described in the Mahabharata 
and Charaka. The author’s observations on 
Sastitantra, a word vrhich ds nov: well nigh for- 
gotten, are full of interest. He is inclined to 
think that the Sastitantra referred to in the 
Ahirbudhnya Sanhita represented the oldest 
tbeistic stratum of Sankhya and was by Kapila 
Asuri only popularised it and Panchasikha 
modified it in an atheistic manner and passed 
it as Kapila ’s work. That the wmrk became 
obsolete in course of time and v:as revived 
subsequently is apparent from the name Sasti- 
tantroddhara which occurs in Gunaratna’s com- 
mentary’' on Samddarsanasauchchaya. But it 
is difficult to say anything regarding th? 
authorship of the work. The Jain Canonical 
literature sometimes (c.g. in Anuyogadvara- 
sutra) refers to Sastitantra as distinct from. 
" Kavila,” c.g., the system of Kapila. Dr 
vSchrader contributed a learned paper on " Das 
Sastitantra” in the Zcit^clui^^ der Devt^chcr 
yiorgcnJandischen Ges^lJscJwJt ^ iQi 4 * up. 
jQx — tig, wherein he came to the conclusion 
that there were in fact two works known lU' 
the name of Sastitantra, one written in pro<=e 
by Varsaganya and the other in verse, and that 
at times the two works were confused. 

The vSankhya notions of Charaka have been 
summed up (pp. 213 — 216) and discussed. I 
fail to iee why no mention is made of Susnita 
who also treats of Sankhya in Ui<; Sariiasthau''’, 
Ch. I, nor of Asvaghosa’s Buddhachahi^a v-hem 
we have some interesting notes on ancient 
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Sankliya. It would have been very useful if 
the author had attempted a comparative stud}’ of 
Panchasikha’s philosophy on the basis of the 
episode, in the Mahabharata 

and "'he several sutralike sayings, scattered 
through Yogabhasya, which are attributed to 
Panchasikha. Svami Hariharananda studied 
these sutras by themselves but did not compare 
them vdth the M. Bharata. 

Bhojavrtti is not a commentary on Vyasa- 
bhasya as stated (p. 212) , but is a gloss on the 
sutras of Patanjali. Nagesa’s chhaya is not a 
work of independent value: it is an imitation, 
and in vSome cases a verbatim reproduction, of 
Vijnama Bhiksu’s Yogavartika. The author of 
S. Tattva Vivechana is not Simananda, but 
Ksemananda. 

On p. 213 (lines 1-4) we read: “Among 
the modern works to which I owe an obligation 
I may mention the two treatises Mechanical 
Physical and Chemical Theories of the Ancient 
Hindus and the Positive Sciences of the An- 
cient Hindus by Dr. B. N. Seal. “The 
former of these two is a paper contributed 
originally to the second volume of Dr. P. C. 
Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry and incor- 
porated subsequently in the author’s “ Positive 
Sciences of the Ancient Hindus ” pp. i — 56) . 
I wonder how Dr. Das Gupta could name the 
“Mechanical and Other Theories” as a separate 
treatise from the “ Positive Sciences,” of which 
in realit}’ it formed a part. Are we to sunpose 
that he had not actually seen the contents of 
the latter book, although he says that he owes 
an obligation to it? 

In the paragraph on Sankhya and Yoga 
Literature fpp. 212-213) we miss the names of 
many small, but interesting, Sankhya tracts 
W'hich have appeared in the Chowkhambha 
Sanskrit Series of Benares under the collective 
name of ^ Sankhya Sangraha.’ The author does 
not seem to be always quite in touch with 
modern researches and publications. To sav 
in 1022 that “ nothing is knovrn of the ?vlathara- 
bhasya ” fp. 21 si is indeed strange. Several 
years ago Dr. Belvalkar wrote an interesting 
paper on this Bhasva published in the “Bhan- 
darkar Commemoration Volume.’ Since then 
the w’ork has been published at Benares. 

Dr. Das Gupta is right in questioning 
(p. 218, footnote 3I the correctness of the 
identification of Tsvarakrsna with Vindhva- 
vasin. Takakusii suegested this identification, 
and afterguards all subsequent scholars accepted 


it. But there are strong evidences in favour of 
the supposition that Vindhyavasin (or — ^\^asa) 
was a different person from the author of Sankhya 
Karika. The views of the former, in so far as 
they are accessible to us, differ widely from 
those of the latter. 

I am not sure if the author is right when 
he speaks of Vijnanabhiksu as having introduc- 
ed a change in Sankhya by his “ treatment of 
the gunas as types of reals.” If it is meant 
that the original sense of gunas wms meiital 
states, while the sense given by Vijnanabhiksu 
is reals, it is far from correct. The gunas 
constitute the fundamental stuff of Nature, 
manifest ( ) or unmanifest ( ) . The 

ancient text quoted in V^’asabhasya, and attri- 
buted by some to Panchasikha and by others to 
Varsaganya, runs thus ^ ) 

In this passage the gunas are said to have a 
two-fold aspect ( ^), a higher ( ) one 

and a lower ( ) one, of which the fonner 

being unmanifest is beyond comprehension and 
the latter is cognisable. But both are of the 
nature of ‘ reals,’ though in different states. 

It is said (p. 222) that the ^Sankhya Sutra 
was not referred to by any writer until it was 
commented upon by Aniruddha (1500 A.D.)’. 
I am afraid this is not exactly the case, because 
Vallabhachary^a (1200 A.D.) in his Nyayalila- 
vati quotes from the Sankh^’a Sutra and calls it 

nrwq \ as an epithet for Kapila is 

well-known. The late Mahamahopadyaya P. 
^^indhyesvariprasada Dvivedin of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit Library, Benares ii^ed to tell us 
that he had seen in possession of one of his 
friends a copy of a manuscript of Bhofa’s gloss on 
the Sankhva Sutras. The present Sankhya 
Sutras are undoubtedly modern, hut not as late 
as they are generadh’ supposed to be. 

The author holds fnp. 220 — 230"^ that the 4tli 
Chapter of Yogasutra is a latter addition. His 
arguments are not nuite convincing. There do 
occur traces of ^Buddhist influence’ even in the 
first three chan tor 3. 

Tamas is said to represent the “pain-subst- 
ance” fp. 264) . P-^'chably the author means 
“raias”. 

Bhartrhari does not indeed expressly give his 
assent to the identit}^ of the two (or three) 
Patanjalis (p. 231). But it seems to me that 
the karika in the Valampadiva, I. 148, viz,, 

11” involves a hidden refer- 
ence to his belief in this identity. 
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The phrase as applied to 

dravya in the Vyasabhasya is rendered as the 
‘‘unity of species and qualities’ h The Yoga- 
view of dravya as given above is really in con- 
trast wdtli the Vaisesika view in which dravya is 
considered as I In other words, 

the Vaisesika view- is that dravya is the substance 
in which and inhere through 

the relation of The Yoga view is on 

the contrary that and have 

no independent existence as separate categories 
but onl}" form tw^o aspects of dravya. That is, 
dravya consists of a general aspect as well as a 
specific aspeci. The rendering 'the unity of 
species and qualities’ is therefore inaccurate. 

VII 

Chapter VIII, which is devoted to a consi- 
deration of the Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy, 
suffers most in consequence of lack of revision 
Mr. H. P. Sastri’s view, quoted (p. 278) with 
apparent approval, that 'Vachaspati made two 
attempts to collect the Xyaya Sutras’ is errone- 
ous, for the Vachaspati who wrote Xyaya Suchi- 
nibandha was not the same as the author of 
Nya3m Sutroddhara. The former lived in the 
Qth century" A.D., and wrote Bhamati, Tatpar^^a- 
tika, Xya^^a-karika and other philosophical 
works. The \-ounger \mchaspati was the author 
of Khandanoddhara and of several independent 
nibandlias in dliarmasastra : his date may be 
approximate^^ assigned to the end of the 15th 
centuiw A.D. 

It is interesting to note that an attempt has 
been made (pp. 186, foot note i ; 2 So, foot note 
3) to identify the school vrith whose name the 
doctrine of the ten-membered s^dlogism, refer- 
red to in \Mts\m\"ana’s commentary on '^yaya- 
sutra 1. 1.3 2, is associated. But the identifica- 
tion does not seem to be plausible. The names 
of the ten ava\mvas mentioned ky \mtsya3mna and 
those of Bhadravahu as given in the Basavai- 
kalikaniryukti are so entireh" different that 
there is hardly- anything to suggest their identity 
except the number. 

The author is disposed to believe that the 
Vaisesika as expounded in the Sutras of Kanada 
represents an old school of Mimansa. It is a 
very bold attitude, but he has maintained it vdth 
great consistence" (pp. 2S0-2S5) , and there is 
reason to think that he has succeeded. There 
are more evidences than have been actually" ad- 
duced in support of the belief that the old Vaise- 


sika, like the Mimansa (but in a different wa^^) , 
was a non-theistic s.vstem"^. That according to 
Kanada the Vedas were not the work of Isvara, 
but of rsis is to me bejmnd any question. Dr. 
Das Gupta goes further to the extent of assert- 
ing that this v.^as also the view of ancient Miman- 
sa. The doctrine of eternify of Veda is sup- 
posed to be a later development of the Mimansa 
view. This last proposition is open to serious 
objection. The doctrines of eternity of Veda 
and of eternity of sound arc allied, and the belief 
that the ancient Mimansa held sound to be 
eternal is incompatible with the statement that 
it regarded the Vedas (as the ancient Vaisesika 
did) as "vTitten by some persons superior to 
us.” And the argument in favour of the sup- 
position that Kanada believed in the non-etemity 
of sounds is not convincing. 

The reference toKalain V.S. 2.2.9. (& 5.2.26) 
has nothing to do with the so-called Kalavada 
spoken of in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (1.1.2). 
The Kalavada, of which wx have accounts given 
in the Mahabharata, Gunaratna’s commentary 
on the Suddarsana Samachchya, Bhakotpala’s 
commentar}^ on the Brht. Sainhita and other 
ancient works, t was an extremist doctrine, en- 
tirely different from the Vaisesika conception of 
Time. 

and cannot be translated by 

“quality of belonging to high genus or species’* 
(p. 2S5) . They mean really “farness and near- 
ness (relative) in point of time or space”, 
is not “horizontal movement” : the w’ord stands 
generally for all kinds of motion other than up- 
ward and downward vertical motion, expansion 
and contraction. 

It is stated (p. 286) — “Karma is not neces- 
sarily produced by karma”. This implies that 
Karma may sometimes be produced by karma. 
But the Vaisesika teaching is explicit on the 
question, viz.j that karma can never originate 
from karma. It is likewise absurd to say (p. 
2S6) that “karma is destro^^ed b^" karma”. In 
fact karma is destroyed by its own effect 
viz., the resulting contact (^‘^) . The 

author seems to have laboured under a confusion 
between the words and I A 

’^The Sutra which occurs 

twice contains really no reference to God, although 
commentators have hit upon this Sutra as the principal 
ground on which the Isvaravada of Vaisesika is sought 
to be based. 

f For exposition of this doctrine, see Schrader, 
loc. cit.f pp. 17—30. 
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further evidence of this confusion is to be found 
in footnote i (p. 280J, where it is said that ‘'it is 
only when the karya ceases that dravya is pro- 
duced”. It is supposed to be from the Upas- 
kara, 1.1.22, where tlij text reads — 

“ I ” This means 

that the motion (of the constituent parts; ceases 
on bringing about their contact, and it is then 
that the substance^ the thcct, is produced. 
is motion, not ehect 

It is clear from the above that the author has 
used ‘karma' in the first extract instead of 
‘karya' or effect, and has used ‘karya' in the 
second passage where the right word would have 
been ‘karma' or motion : thus the two words are 
used, as in common parlance, synon^^mously ! 

It is wrong to say “dra\wa may be produced 
even wdthout karma”.. What tne sutra,^mwn 
really drives at is “because motion does not 
exist at the time when the efi'ect is produced' ’ . 

The rendering of the terms and 

(as used in Vaisesikaj “genus” 

and “species” is unhappy. The w'ords “genus” 
and “species”, in Aristotelian and modem 
European Uogic, imply a class-concept. They 
signify a collection of individuals marked by a 
common character, natural or otherwise. Sam- 
anya, in Vaisesika, is a distinct category and has 
no correspondence to the class-concept. It is 
the predicate inherent in substance, quality and 
motion by virtue oi winen cuherent individuals 
are referred to one class. The nearest approach 
to this conception would perhaps be found in 
some of the scholastic w^orks in the term “Uni- 
versal”. 

“Things appear as existent” (p. 2 87, line 6) 
ought to be “dratyas gunas and karmas appear 
as existent”. “Thingness” is certainly a que-r 
equivalent for ‘dravyatva'. 

On p. 291 tve read — “The atoms of different 
elements ma}" combine wUen one of them acts 
as the central radicle (^^^^) The ‘central 
radicle', a w'ord which the author has apparently 
borrow^ed from Dr. B. N. Seal's w^ork, is not a 
synonj^m of Dr. Seal has rendered 

by “dynamic contact”, “d3mamic”, 
“energister”, &c. (see ''The Positive Sciences of 
the Ancie7it Hindus,'' pp. 75, ioq, no, in, &c.) 

is a kind of nimitta. The particle 
which serves as the original material or nucleus 
h called “central radicle”. According to Vai- 
sesika the effect-substance ( ) cannot be 

produced from one kind of atoms. The 


material cause is indeed the same kind of atoms, 
for different kinds of atoms cannot combine to- 
gether as material cause ( ). Bat 

the point is that unless different kinds of atoms 
as nimittas combine with the material atoms no 
substance will be produced. These heterogen- 
ous atoms are called The contact of 

these with the material atoms brings about the 
among the material atoms them- 
selves. The material atoms correspond to bricks 
and the Upastambhaka atoms to the cementing 
mortar in a building. 

The author of \yomavati, an old commentary 
on Prasastapada’s Vaisesika Bhasya, is not 
“\Yomasekharachar\^a” as stated (p. 306), but 
V j^omasivacharj^a . 

“The colours of ap and tejas are permanent” 
(p. 313) ought to be “the colours of ap and 
tejas atoms, &c.” 

Sridhara is reported to have said that “the 
colour of ksiti changes wUen heat is aiDplied, and 
this is due to the fact that heat changes the 
atomic structure of ksiti and thus the old consti- 
tution of the substance being destro^-ed its old 
colour is also destro^^ed and a new one is gene- 
rated.” The author is evidently" referring to 
N^mjm Kandali, (pp. 104, 107-111), and the 
Bhasjm, (pp. 104, 106-107). Neither Sridhara nor 
the commentator has said an^^thing to justify 
the above statement, wUich is opposed to the 
pilupaka theory^ of the \^aisesika. It as w^ell 
knowm that so far as the specific qualities of the 
atomic substances are concerned they' are all 
eternal just as the atoms themselves are eternal, 
except only the qualities of the earth atoms. 
For instance rasa, colour and touch of ap atoms, 
colour and touch of fire atoms, and touch of 
Vaj^u atoms are all eternal : it is only the gandha, 
rasa, colour and touch of earth atoms wUich are 
subject to change. This is really due to the fact 
that the earth atoms alone are subject to the 
chemical action of heat. This being the case 
the author's statement is a misrepresentation of 
the Vaisesika Wew\ What he says is applicable 

to earth-compounds ( ) and not to 

earth atoms. But even then it should be borne in 
mind that the change in the quality- of the earth- 
compound is not realh" due to the change of the 
atomic structure of the compound, but only to 
a change (under heat) in the qualit}^ of the 
earth-atoms. For the quality' of the effect is 
determined b\^ the quality of its material cause 
[this quality of the being the 
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of the quality of the effect ] . The 
author has not tackled the problem why and 
how the earth-atoms change their colour, &c., 
under paka. Assuming that they change the 
corresponding change in the effect is easuy 
explained according to the ordinary laws of 
Vai'sesika chemistry. 

‘‘Skin’’ (p. 314, line 4) ought to be “sense 
of touch.’’ “Apeksa buddhi” is wrongly 
rendered as “relative oscillator^" state of mind.” 
Adrsta (p. 317) is not a “quality of things.” 
It is, conceived as dharma and adharma, one of 
the specific qualities of the self in its mundane 
existence. “Substance and samanya” fp. 310, 
lines 5-6) ought to be “substance or quality or 
motion and samanya”. “Atoms and Visesa * 
(p. 319) should be “atoms, &c. and Visesa”. In 
V'aisesika we cannot describe the material cause 
as having “some power within it” (p. 320). 
The definition of samavaya karma is wTong : 
“A karma is called samava^^a when its materials 
are found inseparably connected with the 
mateiials of the effect” (p. 322). Ear is not 
composed of akasa : it is akasa itself limited and 
conditional by tympanum (p. 333). All the 
cognitive senses donot “go over to their specific 
objects” {loc. cit.). 

The author nowhere makes any mention of 
“The Vaiisesika Philosophy to the Dasa- 
padarthasastra” as edited and translated by Dr. 
Hi (Eondun, 1917). The stud}^ of Vaisesika 
without any reference to this unique work is 
necessarily incomplete. 

vni 

In the Chapter on iMimansa Philosophy (Ch. 
IX, pp. 367-405) the systems of Prabhakara and 
Kamarila have both been considered. But there 
is no reference an^uvhere to the wews of Murari 
Misra Vv^ho is usually regarded as the third great 
thinker of the Mimansa School : 

His works are not now available, but many of 
his vievrs on ontological, and epistemological 
and logical questions have come down to our 
times through quotations, mostly in Xyaya 
literature; we know that the system has not 
been touched upon in the ‘Prabhakara School 
of Purv’a-Mi’ ; but there were obvious reasons 
why that could not be done; but there are no 
such reasons in the case of a comprehensive 
work like the one under review. 

The questions of Self-validity of knowledge, 
origin and varieties of perceptual knowledge, 


the nature of knowledge itself, the psychology of 
illusion have been dealt with (pp. 372-387). 
The view of Prabhakara that the proof of the 
true existence of anything ultimately rests on 
our consciousness (p. 380^ lines 3-7) is not an 
exclusive one. The \'aisesika also admits the 
same fact. The Upashara (7, 2-26} expressly 
endorses the dictum : 

I The nature of knowledge as explained 
on pX3. 3S2-3 (para, i) is not the general \new 
of Mimansa philosophers, but of the Prabha- 
kara s. The wmd 'I'yasajydvrtti (p. 380, line 
24J does not mean the jati “residing in its 
entirety in each individual constituting that 
jati.” The best example of a dharma which 
may be described as vyasajyvartti is or 

(and similar other numbers) . 

The section on the psychology of illuseon is 
rather brief and ver^^ obscure. Anyathakh^^ati 
which the Xaiyayi hold is different from the 
Viparita khyati of the Bhattas : they are not 
synonymous. The akhyati theory is the exclu- 
sive view of the school of Prabhakara in which 
there is no room for erroneous cognition. It is 
not shared by the Bhattas nor really by the 
Sanhlyas. 

IX 

The account which the author gives of 
Sankara Vedanta (Chap. X) is exceedingly 
interesting. He starts wdth Gandapada (800 
A.D.) giving a short exposition of his philo- 
sophy (pp. 424-42S) and proceeds to dw^ell at 
greater length on Sankara’s owm teachings as 
found in his commentaries and supplemented 
by his successors in the school. That Ganda- 
pada was indebted for many of his utterances 
to inspiration from the Buddhist source cannot 
be denied. And this probably accounts for the 
undoubted existence of Buddhist infiuence in 
Sankara’s dialectic. But it is hard to believe 
that Gandapada w^as actually a Buddhist, for 
the central thesis of his karikas consists in 
Brahmavada, and not Sunyavada or \hinanavada. 

The description of post-Sankara system of 
thought is brilliant. So far as the general exposi- 
tion of the system is concerned it is all that 
could be desired — learned, rational, clear and 
convincing. Eeaving aside certain minor points 
to w"hich exception could be taken this portion 
is an admirable piece of philosophical work. It 
sums up the main conclusions^ together with the 
arguments W'hich w^ere used in support of them, 
of some of the principal schoolmen of the 
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medieval period. The greatest defect of thus 
chapter, as of some of the other chapters, is 
absence of historical presentation. Of all the 
orthodox systems of Indian Philosophy Vedanta 
of Sankara’s School is perhaps the only one, 
save the doubtful case of Nyaya \"aisesika, 
which lends itself readil}" to historical treat- 
ment. What one expects to find in a history 
of philosophy is not simply the exposition, lucid 
as it nia}^ be, but the way in which a system of 
thought develops itself in course of time. The 
section on Buddhist philosophy is an attempt in 
this direction. It would have been better from 
the viewpoint of histoiy^ if the author had 
given an exposition of Sankara’s doctrines in 
terms of certain philosophical problems and 
shown on a chronological basis how those 
problems were dealt with by each and every one 
of the subsequent authorities. In this manner 
a historical study 3 f each of the problems would 
have been given. Those who are familiar with 
the history of Vedanta are aware that there are 
practically endless shades of opinion on almost 
every topic in this philosophy. Appayadiksitas 
summary of these differences, however brilliant, 
is inadequate in comparison with the vastness 
of the field. 

The bibliography of Vedanta (pp. 418-420"^ 
is complete for all practical purposes, though 
we miss in it names of certain important works. 
Suresvams Vartika on some of the Upanishads 
is an excellent work on Vedanta and indeed it 
has long been believed to contain the dast word’ 
on the philosophy No mention 

is made " Brahmavidyabharana, a very old and 
valuable commentary on Sankara’s Bhasya, nor 
of Chit-sukhas commentaiy^ on Nyaya maka- 
randa. Aladhusudana’s Advaitaratnaraksana, 
Vedantakalpalatika and commentary on Sank- 
sepa Sariraka ought to have found a place on 
the list, Nrsinhasrama’s date is not 1500 A.D., 
but 1547 A.D.,* and as Aladhusudana Sarasvati, 
being a younger contemporaiy^ of Raghunatha 
Siromani, must also be assigned to the same 
period,! and it is difficult to see how he could 
‘follow’ Dharmarajadhvarindra who was un 
doubtedly comparatively modern. And there is 
no reason to suggest that xAdvaitasiddhd was 
written in imitation of Vedantaparibhasa, 

I am not quite sure that the author is right 

*The date is given at the end of the author^s 
Vedantatattvaviveba as Sam vat 

fCf. Indian Antiquary, 1912. 


when he says (p. 422) that the monistic 
tendencies of the upanishads were revived prin- 
cipally by Gandapada. One who has studied 
the philosophical portion of the Vakyapadiya 
carefully feels convinced that several monistic 
s3'stems had been already in existence when 
Bhartrhari wrote his Karikas which sum up the 
main teachings of his predecessors. 

The “philosophical and epistemological 
questions w’hich determine the position” of 
Sankara vedanta have been reviewed (pp. 408— 
41S) . The most interesting portion of this 
review is the correspondence which the author 
had with Professor Stchersbatsky of Petrograd 
about the meaning of the Buddhist woi i 
“Svalaksana”. It seems to us that the author 
has proved in a most forcible and convincing 
manner that the word means pure sensation of 
the moment \rith a character of its own — a 
character which cannot be expessed in language, 
but is not certainly" equivalent to “nothing,” as 
Prof. Stchersbatsky understands it. We should 
remember, hovrever, that it is of the nature of a 
‘Ksana,’ and not a real santana. 

The genesis of savikalpaka and ninukalpaka 
jnana as explained on page 412 from the Nyaya 
standpoint is far from accurate. It is said: “In 
perception the proper contact of the visual 
sense with the object first brings about 
a non-intelligent non-apprehensible, indeter- 
minate consciousness (nirvdkalpaka) as the 
jugness (ghatat3m) and this later on combining 
with the remaining other collections of sense, 
contact, &C.J produces the determinate conscions- 
enss : this is a jug.” It is wellknowm that no 
knowdedge can possibly arise unless there is {a) 
contact between self and manas, (b) contact 
betv^een the manas and the particular sense and 
(c) contact between the sense and the object 
concerned. Of these the first contact is really 
eternal in a certain sense, although with each 
fresh “mental act” it may be said to be ‘renew- 
ed’ ( ) . As soon as the sense is in con- 

tact nith the object, either b^- going out towards 
it or in some cases the object happening to be 
in touch with it, the manas comes with lightning 
speed to be in contact with the sense. Nirvi- 
kalpaka jnana is not a judgment or Visista- 
buddhi which is a consciousness in which the 
subject and predicate are mutually related as 
such. It implies no predication, but it does 
reveal both the terms of the judgment, viz, the 
subject as well as the predicate, but not the 
relation. The dhanna and dharmi (e.g* jugness 
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and jug) are equally made known in this in- 
determinate consciousness, and not the dharma 
alone. The Savikalpaka jnana that folllows binds 
up these two factors, till now^ irrelevant, into a 
synthetic whole expressible in language as a 
proposition (e.g. this is a jug). It is the stage 
of interpretation of experience (on the basis of 
sanskaras revived from the self). The process 
how the bare presentation of indeterminate con- 
sciousness is automatically translated into the 
judgment stage is ven^' complicated and 
demands elaborate discussion. 

The self (endowed vith its specific qualities 
of course) was to the Naiyayika as much an 
object of manasapratyaksa as of inference. For 
those w’ho denied it as an object of mental 
pratyaksa the only means of proof was inference. 

X 

From what has been said above it will appear 
that the book requires careful revision. It is 
a brilliant, indeed a monumental, work, and but 
for the blemishes some of which have been 
already noticed it rvould have been an indis- 
pensable handbook to all students of Indian 
Philosophy. Free from the defects just men- 
tioned it is likely to continue to remain the 
standard history of Indian Philosophy for a long 
time to come. The author has every claim to 
liberty in setting forth his owm views and giving 
his own interpretations : he must have sufi&cient 
latitude for free movement. But w^hat he 
should scrupulously guard himself against is the 
possibility of misrepresentation of facts. He 
must take the premises as he finds them and 
draw his own conclusion therefrom. One may 
or may not feel disposed to accept his conclu- 
sion — that is a matter of personal judgment — 
but there must be no room for questioning the 
accuracy of the data. It is one of the serious 
drawbacks in the study of Indian Philosophv 
now-a-days that people interested in this studv 
donot as a rule consider it necessary or find it 
congenial to go through the pages, line by line 
and word by word, of the Sanskrit w^orks and 
determine as closely as possible from the ori- 
ginal sources the real meaning of the texts. 
Unless the traditional interpretation is carefully 
studied and examined in the light of common 
sense no correct judgment is possible. Profes- 
sor Das Gupta who has delved deep into the 
mines of philosophical scholarship of ancient 
and mediew! India has indeed been very 


cautious in sifting his data and making legiti- 
mate deductions. But on several occasions we 
have caught our Homer nodding. On the 
whole it wwild have been a much better pro- 
cedme if the author had taken some pains to 
substantiate his statements with more frequent 
references, and in specially obscure cases wuth 
quotations from the original wmrks. The 
danger of unconscious misrepresentation wmu^d 
then have been minimised. 

Another striking defect of the book is the 
fact that the author has purposely left out con- 
sideration of all unpublished w^orks on Indian 
Philosophy. Unfortunately w^e are not yet in a 
stage w^hen w’e can do without manuscripts in 
our researches. It will be long before such a 
day is expected to come. Many important 
works have still to be read in manuscripts alone. 

We have said nothing about the misprints 
which disfi.gure almost ever\" page of this book. 
There are faults of omission and commission. 
The proofs donot seem to have been carefully 
read. All this is lamentable . It does not 
reflect credit on the University Press of 
Cambridge that a w’ork published under its 
auspices and with the prospect of wnde circula- 
tion should have been allov/ed to come out 
so much neglected. 

Our review’’ has become already a lengthy 
one, and space will not permit us to add anv- 
thing further. We earnestly hope that in the 
second edition of the w^ork, w^hich we ^re mrfi- 
dent will be shortly on demand, attempt wall be 
made to rew'se it thoroucMv, to supply 
references and quotations w’herever they are 
required and to bring it in line wnth the results 
of the latest researches. The immense labour 
spent upon its preparation wnll then have been 
fully justified. 

Gopixath Kaviuaj. 

Allahabad. 


SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA. 

H. P. Mody: Sir Pherozeshah Mehta — A 
Political Biography, 2 Vol. (The Times Pres’^, 
Bombay) 1921. Rs. 12/-. 


What a romance my life has been ! 
cried Stevenson dtiring the end of his days. 
Sir Pherozeshah, w^ho may truly be called one 
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of the makers of modern Indian politics, liv^d 
a strenuous and active, if indeed not a parti- 
cularly romantic, life. Not many years jgo 
one of the most prominent figures that trod on 
the public stage in India » one of the most 
fascinating, attractive and brilliant, was 
Pherozeshah Merwanji Mehta. In the civic 
life of Bombay, his position was supreme ; of 
the University of Bombay, he was the virtual 
dictator; in the Indian National Congress none 
dared question his authority ; in the Indian 
Legislative Council he introduced what was 
called, with a note of bitter complaint, ‘ a new 
spirit.’ Such a man, the cynosure of all eyes 
in the land, the brilliant speaker, the keen de- 
bater, the cautious but firm leader, with the 
compelling look, the towering personality — 
suddenh^ succumbed to death, and we were 
made once more to realise the eternal truth of 
the paradoxical statement of the poet that ‘ we 
are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our 
little life is rounded -with a sleep.’ But while 
v:e may justly express our dissatisfaction with 
the decree of providence vrhich snatches awav 
our leaders in the plenitude of their power and 
the height of their usefulnes'^, we need not submit 
to the gloomy view that such men have lived 10 
vain. If the principles for which they worked, 
the truths w'hich they upheld, the honesty anl 
straightforwardness which they brought to bear 
upon their activities, the high standard of pub- 
lic morality and political rectitude, if these 
survive them, we can console ourselves wi^h 
the thought that their names will for long be 
remembered, and will serve as an inspiration to 
generations yet unborn. Biogranhies of such 
men are therefore of great vrdue in as much as 
they enable the public to view the hero at close 
quarters, to know his faults and foibles and 
yet to admire and respect his greatness. In 
India, however, biographly is an art that has 
not been developed. When we say this, we do 
not forget the admirable little series of bio- 
graphies published by the enterprising ^Madras 
publishers. But we do hold that full biogra- 
phies of eminent Indians are very rare. It 
is, therefore, with very great pleasure that we 
welcome Mr. iMody’s admirable life of Sir 
Pherozeshah. The subiect was great and it has 
been worthily treated. It v.^as not easy +0 
xvrite a good hiographv of Pherozeshah ; 
thousands of letters written by others to him 
are in existence, but ’^’erv fev^ of his own letters 
can be found. And it does not appear that 


he kept a private diary. Thus the two most 
fruitful sources of a biography — journals and cor 
respondence — were wanting in this case. But, 
even though we do miss thereby the personal 
touch, w^e cannot say that the book before us 
is disappointing, especially as the writer dis- 
arms criticism of this kind by calling it ‘ a 
political biography.’ We congratulate Mr. 
]\Iody on having WTitten such a readable and 
interesting Life, and the Times of India 
Press on its excellent format. May we hope 
that before long their devoted followers whll 
let us have full biographies of Tilak, Gokhale 
and Dadabhai also? 

Pherozeshah’s was a many-sided career; it 
is not possible in the brief limits of one re\dew 
to discuss at any len,gth all the varied aspects 
of this remarkable life. But wx may note 
at least his work in the Bombay Corporation 
and University, in the Con,gress, and in the 
Imperial and Bombay Legislative Councils. 
Pherozeshah won his spurs in the arena of 
public life by the resolute stand which he made 
against the Vernacular Press Act, w^hich James 
]\Iaclean rightly dubbed the Black Act. That 
brilliant but erratic Viceroy, who was known 
in poetic circles as Owen ^Meredith, allowed 
the measure to be rushed through a single 
sitting, getting it introduced into the Council 
and passed into law within two hours. Sir 
Erskine Perry called it ' a retrograde and ill- 
conceived measure, injurious to the future pro- 
gress of India, and inconsistent with all our 
past policy’; and Sir Arthur Hobhouse went so 
far as to say that it was class legislation of the 
most striking and invidious description. The 
legislation aroused bitter feelings ; protests 
poured in from all directions; the public mind 
was powerfully agitated. All this, however, 
was not sufficient, to move the sphinx-like 
attitude of Government. It was not till Lord 
Ripon came out as Viceroy that the agitation 
against this most obnoxious measure calmed 
down. Among those who strongly condemned 
the Government of Lord Lytton on this ill- 
advised piece of legislation was Pherozeshah. 
In a masterly letter written by him to the 
Times of India, less than a week after the Act 
was passed, Pherozeshah made certain state- 
ments which we may recall in view of the 
shrewd and penetrating anatvsis of the situa- 
tion created at the time. ' Moderate and res 
nectable men,’ fie said, ^ their functions not yet 
hardened into habits, would retire from the 
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field without hardly a struggle. Violent and 
unprincipled agitators would thrive on the per- 
secution which would furnish the very nourish- 
ment necessary for their existence.’ 

Pherozeshah’s activities in connection with 
the ill-starred Ilbert Bill are well-known. 
Speaking at a public meeting held in Bombay, 
while seconding a resolution which declared 
that the Bill was necessary for the just and 
impartial administration of justice, Pherozeshah 
quoted Bright w^ho said, referring to certain 
Anglo-Indians, that having w^on India by break- 
ing all the Ten Commandments, it w as too late 
now to think of maintaining it on the prin- 
ciples of the Sermon on the Mount. Pheroze- 
shah’s speech moved the Times of India to 
compliment him on possessing as great mastery 
of the somewhat difficult English idioms as 
Cicero ever did of Greek. The perverse and 
undignified opposition of Anglo-Indians induc- 
ed Government virtually to withdraw the 
measure. 

As has been pointed out so often, 
Pherozeshah ’s long and honourable association 
with the Bombay Corporation recalls JosepJi 
Chamberlain’s equally honourable part in the 
civic life of Birmingham. The Corporation 
elected him its president four times — thrice with 
a united voice, the fourth time by a narrow 
majority. His last election was much criticis- 
ed at the time, for it w^as felt widely that the 
man who had so long wielded sole powder should 
not have condescended to be elected after a 
contest. And the criticism was just. Pheroze- 
shah had just returned from Europe. The 
presidentship w^as vacant, there was a keen 
competition for it, as the incumbent was to have 
the honour of welcoming the King-Emperor 
on setting foot on the shores of India. There 
were two candidates, IMr. Manmohandas Ramji 
and Sir Sassoon David. Pherozeshah’ s return 
was eagerly looked for. There was no doubt 
that he would soon assert his authority and 
settle the matter summarily. But it was to be 
otherwise. He was pressed by enthusiastic 
followers to offer himself for election, and in 
an unguarded moment, he agreed to stand. 
People were amazed. That the dictator should 
have stooped to seek election sounded incre- 
dible, And the humiliation was that till the 
very last, the result was doubtful. When at 
length, on April 3, 1911, the results were an- 
nounced, it was learnt with relief that Pheroze- 
shah headed the poll, getting 26 votes, as 


against 25 for Sir Sassoon and 12 for Mr, ilan- 
mohan Das. The election was of course very 
popular : but just critics were inclined to agree 
with the caustic comments of a waiter in the 
Capital, who said that the victor accepted the 
Crown with mock-modesty, his heart fluttering 
the while with fierce love of a triumph gained 
by a destruction of all the decencies of public 
life which he himself had hoped to establish. 
But the last word on the subject has been said 
by Mr. Mody : — ^ Those who listened to the 
old leader on the occasion and knew his en- 
thusiasm or active interest in the preparations 
for according Their Majesties a fitting welcome 
must have readily forgiven him the election he 
had been persuaded to contest, and felt that 
Bombay had indeed been worthily represented 
on a great and memorable occasion.’ 

We have said above that Pherozeshah was 
accused of bringing ‘ a new spirit ’ into the 
Eegislative Council. The Hon. Mr. Mehta, as 
he then was, was elected by his non-official 
colleagues in the Bombay Council, as their re- 
presentative in the Imperial Council in 1893. 
His work there in connection with the Cotton 
Duties Bill, the amendment of the Deccan Agri- 
culturists Relief Act, the amendment to the 
Cantonments Act, the amendment of the Police 
Act, is or should be well-known. His services 
were amply recognised at the time by his grate- 
ful and admiring countrymen throughout the 
land. His fearlessness, intrepidity, honesty of 
purpose, stern conviction, the powerful logic 
wffiich fortified his statements, the moving 
rhetoric — ^these were responsible for jubilation in 
non-official circles, wffiile consternation ran 
though the official camp at the discovery that 
at last a foeman worthy of their steel had come 
to close grips with them in their very 'sanctum 
sanctorum’, one who w’as as sure of his facts as 
he was, confident that he voiced the sentiments 
of all his enlightened countrymen. W. C. 
Bonnerji gave a dinner in his honour at his 
house in Park Street ; a number of public 
workers gave another dinner at the Calcutta 
Towm Hall wdth Manmohan Ghosh in the chair; 
a public address was presented to him by the 
citizens of Calcutta. Bombay of course de- 
lighted, by various functions, to honour her 
first citizen. Such a mark of universal appro- 
bation was in those unregenerate days rare and 
correspondingly gratifjdng to the recipient. It 
was at one of these functions that Gokhale quot- 
ing a shrewd critic who had said that Mr. 
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Telang was always lucid and cultured, Mr. 
Mehta vigorous and brilliant, and IMr. Ranade 
profound and original, went on to say that 
Mehta combined in himself the independence 
and strength of character of Mandlik, the luci- 
dity and culture of Telang, and the originality 
and wide grasp of Ranade. At one meeting, 
held in the Gaiety Theatre, Pherozeshah in- 
dulged in a biting, sarcastic, and cutting criti- 
cism of Sir Mancherjee Bhownagree who, in 
England, had given expression to exceedingly 
reactionary views. Pherozeshah referred to 
him as one ^who, though never a prophet in his 
‘own country, is, by some occult process of 
‘metamorphosis made to look like and pose in 
‘England as if he were really a great man in 
‘Israel, a man who hob-nobbed with our Rajas 
‘and Maharajas, was hand in glove with our 
‘merchant princes, and who was at the same 
‘time the sympathetic friend and patron of the 
‘zemindar and the r3^ot." And then followed 
that most delightful story about ‘the native and 
the dogh Mr. Bhownagree's position after this 
was neither pleasant nor enviable. 

Of his work in the Congress, we shall only 
say that he belonged to that first batch of stal- 
warts w’ho established the institution and infused 
into it the spirit which animated it till the fate- 
ful days of December, 1918. As chairman of 
the reception committee of the Bombay" Con- 
gress of 1889, as president of the Calcutta Con- 
gress of 1890, and as chairman of the reception 
committee of the Boniba\" Congress of 1904 — 
Pherozeshah exercised strong wholesome influ- 
ence on the policy and deliberations of that 
body. It was mainh^ due to his firm, uncom- 
promising attitude that the Moderates were 
saved from being swept ofi entirely in the Surat 
imbroglio. Pherozeshah was elected president 
of the Lahore Congress a second time in tie 
year 1909. We had hoped that Mr. Mody’s bio- 
graphy would lift the veil from the m^^sterious 
incidents connected with that Congress and tell 
us the final story of Pherozeshah ^s resignation 
of the presidentship. We are, however, disap- 
pointed and all that wc get from him is a 
bare statement of the incident. That mystery 
remains, therefore, unsolved. For the Recep- 
tion Committee of the Congress, this time held 
at Bombay in 1915, Lord, then Sir SaWendra, 
Sinha, had been elected President. He de- 
clined ; Sir Pherozeshah wdred, ‘You dare not’ ; 
Lord Sinha yielded. But Pherozeshah died on 
November 5, and the 1915 Congress was not 


destined to have the privilege of his sound and 
sagacious guidance. 

Pherozeshah was one of the greatest Indian 
orators of his time. He had not, it is true, the 
copious eloquence of Surendranath Banerji, nor 
the merciless logic of Gokhale ; the silver tongue 
of IMalaviya was not his, nor the thundering 
periods of Lalmohan Ghosh. He lacked also 
the polish of Anandmohan Bose and the liter- 
ar3" flavour of Rashbehari Ghosh or Bishan 
Narain Dar. But in sarcasm, in wit, in forcible 
and vehement expression, in persuasiveness and 
dignit34 and in the numerous other subtle arts 
of the trained rhetorician, Pherozeshah was 
unsurpassed. He satisfied that supreme test 01 
a speaker’s ability which Ben Jonson mentions 
of Bacon, that the fear of every one that heard 
him was that he should make an end. He was 
an orator whom an audience loved to hear. We 
must not be understood to mean that his oratory 
consisted onh’ or even mainU^ in ridicule, wit, 
banter, or sarcasm. He could be moving and 
emotional, and he could command the simple 
eloquence which rests on pathos. He could be 
solemn also. Who that heard Pherozeshah’s 
moving peroration to his Congress Presidential 
address in 1890, or had read it later, concluding 
with the ever-charming and moving lines of 
Newman, ‘Lead, kindly light,’ could fail to be 
touched? As a specimen of his eloquence of a 
different t3"pe, we ma3^ quote the following 
heart-rending words which Mehta uttered at a 
public meeting held after Gokhale’s death: — 
‘Even if I attempted to make a long speech, 
I feel I could not have spoken connected^ an! 
coherenth^ for the reason that I feel so sad, sc 
depressed, so forsaken, advancing as I am in 
3^ears, on seeing valued and beloved colleague 
after colleague dropping away from my side. 
Telang has been gathered to his fathers, Ranade 
is no more amongst us, Budruddin has passed 
away, our beloved Gokhale, alas, has now 
closed his eyes for ever and for ever, and many 
others whom I could name, are leaving me one 
after another, forsaken and desolate.’ The 
speech, as IMr. Mody remarks, was full of 
pathos and charged with deep emotion; the 
audience noted that the commanding tone and 
the compelling look had vanished. 

We began b3'' sa3flng that Pherozeshah was 
the greatest personality among the Indians of 
his generation. It was this that gave rise to 
the charge of autocracy against him. Answer- 
ing this charge, in 1904, at a meeting of the 
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Congress Subjects committee, Pherozeshah 
asked the delegates why they did not press their 
views upon the committee, and carry it with 
them. ‘But,* cried Lala Murlidhar, a Pan jab 
delegate ‘your personalit}" carries every thing 
before it.* T can*t help my personality, gentle- 
men, can I?* quickly rejoined Pherozeshah. 
No, he could not help his personality; it was 
before his personality that even Mr. Gandhi 
had to unbend — Mr. Gandhi, who, w^e learn 
from this book, described himself on his letter- 
paper, in 1S95, as ‘Agent for the Esoteric Chris- 
tian Union and the London Vegetarian Society*. 

It is always an interesting problem to dive 
into the secrets of the ‘might have been*. 
What, for instance, w^ould have been Pheroze- 
shah ’s position, had he been alive to-day? 
Would he have succeeded in saving the Con- 
gress from being captured by the party f.^r 
which he had an instinctive distrust? Would 
he have allowed himself to be swept off his feet, 
to lose control over rudder and sail, to let emo- 
tion and sentiment triumph over reason, to sub- 
mit blindly to the autocracy of a single indi- 
vidual, howsoever gifted, sincere and selfless? 
These are questions of great interest, but only 
one answer is possible. His political vision was 
w’arped by no empty, dreamy prospects; he saw 
far and saw clear. But he would assuredly not 
have missed the opportunity of working the 
Reforms successfully and thereby establishing 
most undeniable claims for a full measure of 
responsible government. A destructive pro 
gramme like the one that is now convulsing th^ 
country would have found in him a stem and 
formidable opponent. But he has joined the 
choir invisible. Let his epitaph be the resolu- 
tion of the Bombay Congress of 1915 : 

‘He was one of its distinguished founders 
and staunchest supporters. His long and ex- 
ceptional career in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, his remarkable w^ork in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, and his other public acti- 
vities, extending over a period of well nigh fifty 
years were of the highest value to the country. 
His invaluable services in the cause of local 
self-government, higher education, and consti- 
tutional progress combined wuth a firm grasp of 
principles and broad outlook, made him one of 
the greatest and most brilliant of Indian leaders 
and will remain a splendid example and a rich 
heritage for the people of India whom he 
served with rare ability and disinterestedness, 


indomitable courage and sagacious statesman- 
ship.* 

A. N, J. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF BARBELLION. 

W. N. P, Barbellion : The Journal of a 
Disappointed Man (Chatto & Windus, London) 
6s, net. 


Who w^as Barbellion? He commenced his 
career as a reporter on an obscure English pro- 
vincial newspaper. He w’as a keen naturalist, 
and eventually gave up reporting and secured 
an assistantship at the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington. He w’ould have died un- 
known and unrecognised, save by those asso- 
ciated with biological science, had he not 
T\Titten an astounding autobiography which 
has added something to English literature and 
not a little to the study of psychology. 

Barbellion, like the De Concourts, Amiel 
and Marie Bashkirtseff, chose the journal form. 
His confessions are intimate, egotistical, mor- 
bid, humorous. “ I tell all, yes all,** wrote 
Marie Bashkirtseff. But writers of confessions, 
from Rousseau to St. Augustine, do not tell ail 
because it is humanly impossible to lay bare the 
mind, heart and soul. There are secrets that 
cannot be revealed, skeletons in cupboards that 
cannot be exposed to the public gaze. Bar 
bellion*s revelations go no further than those 
of his predecessors. But he told much, and he 
has left behind him a human document which 
we cannot afford to neglect, though it leaves 
us with an aching heart and a grim realisation 
of the bitterness of life and the folly of earthly 
wisdom. 

There is much in Barbellion*s Journal 
which will irritate the most sympathetic reader. 
His egotism is not the naive conceit of Ben- 
venuto Cellini but is akin to the smug self- 
esteem of George Borrow Barbellion so fre- 
quently praises himself that w’e are continually 
forced to withhold our own approbation. We 
cry out against his eternal self-analysis and his 
medical history sheet which he constantly 
thrusts upon us. Benvenuto is always lovable, 
in spite of his faults, because he has the brave 
spirit of an adventurer. Barbellion wanted to 
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live at top speed. He wanted to drink life at 
a thousand springs, but Fate willed otherwise. 
He fought against tremendous odds which 
would have staggered the gallant Don Quixote 
himself. He wanted to live, but spent most of 
his time contemplating Death with all the mor- 
bidity lof Strindberg and Dostoieffsky. But 
ha\dng paid due regard to these irritating de- 
fects there remains a compelling force about 
his Journal that will be apparent to all dis- 
cerning readers. We find, apart from his mor- 
bidity of Strindberg and Dostoieffsky. But 
his introduction describes as ‘‘ a certain thread 
of unpremeditated and exquisite beauty.” We 
find, too, the broad smile of sunny humour. 
Barbellion is vital, sincere, and he reveals a 
tragedy as poignant as the closing scene in 
ftide the Obscure, 

In the first part of the Journal, 1903-191X, 
we see Barbellion absorbed in Natural History, 
dissecting and examining a variety of living 
creatures, and writing bitterly about reporting 
some skinny-witted speaker ” or the in- 
anities of a greasy guardian of the poor. On 
one page he writes concerning she "‘Arterial 
System of Newts,” on another we read about 
“ an awfully pretty girl ” he met on Eundy 
Island. There is infinite variety. He writes : 
“ Read Thomas a Kempis in the train. It 
made me so angry I nearly flung it out of the 
window.” He regarded Maeterlink as a com- 
fortable philosopher, and advocated burning 
Omar. Barbellion writes : “ Timid folk, of 

course, want some Rock of Ages, something 
static. They want life a mill pond rather than 
the torrent which it is, a homely affair of tea- 
cups and tabby cats rather than a dangerous 
expedition.” Barbellion clung to his little ego. 
It was not static, and it let him down badlv, 

In London Barbellion had moments of 
gaiety. He writes : "T was immensely happy. 
My mercury was positively ringing the bell.” 
At such times he seems more like a light- 
hearted schoolboy than a bespectacled biologist. 
In a pi a>fful mood he writes : 

After tea, we all three walked in Ken- 
sington Gardens and sat on a seat by the Round 
Pond. My umbrella fell to the ground, and I 
left it there with its nose poking up in a cyni- 
cal manner, as She remarked. 

^ It’s not cynical,’ I said, * only a litPe 
knowing. Won’t you let yours fall down to 
keep it company? Yours is a lady umbrella 


and a good-looking one — they might flirt to- 
gether.’ 

" iMine doesn’t want to flirt,* she answ’ered 
stiffly.” 

Barbellion suffered terribly from ill-health, 
and judging from his parents he must have 
inherited much of their physical weakness. 
His heart was constantly troubling him, and 
later he developed creeping paralysis. But he 
writes bravely in his Jourral : “I will keep 
my claw’s sharp and fight to the end.” He 
managed to squeeze a laugh out of life at a time 
w^hen most men ^vould have groaned in agony 
and loudly cursed their unfortunate lot. Bar- 
bellion received blow after blow, and took a 
morbid pleasure in examining the fist that 
knocked him dowm. Fate seemed to kick him 
when he lay bleeding in the dust. He was 
sexually passionate, but despaired of ever meet- 
ing a woman to love. The eternal feminine 
occupied a good deal of his thought. “ To 
me,” he writes, ” woman is the w'onderful fact 
of existence.” His work at the Natural His- 
tory Museum caused him annoyance. His bril- 
liant gifts, through no fault of his own, were 
wasted upon work that was not -worthy of him. 
He sent various contributions to the papers 
with little success. But his power of observa- 
tion and his descriptive ability never failed. In 
his Journal there are dozens of little sketches 
that delight us wdth their originality and apt- 
ness, enough to mark him out as a writer of 
exceptional brilliance. Vanity which means 
false judgment, led him astray when he claim- 
ed that Marie Bashkirtseff was the “ very spit 
of me.” That wonderful Russian woman who 
crowded so much into the short space of twenty- 
four years stands alone. No one remotely re- 
sembles that vital and tragic figure of woman- 
hood. 

The young man marries, and his marriage 
seems to have been a success in spite of his 
awfful suffering. He writes very tenderly : 
“ My darling sw^eetheart, you ask me why I 
love you. I do not know. All I know is that 
1 do love you, and beyond measure. Why do 
you love me — surely a more fnscrutable pro- 
blem. You do not know. No one ever knows. 

" The heart has its reasons which the reason 
knows not of.’ A child is bom, and tlie 
father writes: “My nerves are giving way 
under the strain. . . . One leg (the left) drags 
abominably. . . . We shall want a bath-chair 
as well as a perambulator.” He writes later: 
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I must have some music or I shall hear the 
paralysis creeping. That is why I lie in bed 
and whistle.’* How bravely he holds on in 
spite of all ! When he is a little better he 
struggles to the Museum. “ I am too ill for 
scientific work so I write labels and put things 
away. I am simply marking time on the edge 
of a precipice awaiting the order, ‘ Forward.’ ” 

Nearing the end of his life Barbellion, when 
the pain was unendurable, crawled from his 
room in search of laudanum. He mounted the 
stairs with difficulty, like a baby trying to climb 
a steep mountain, and collapsed on the floor 
of the bathroom. Next morning,” he writes, 
my darling asked me why I went upstairs. 
I did not answer, and I think she knows.” 

Barbellion regarded his Journal with a pas- 
sion that amounted to love. He had faithfully 
set down the tragedy of his life, and longed 
for the praise of posterity. Few will turn its 
pages unmoved, and many will regard his 
Journal as a precious though poignant piece of 
work. Barbellion died on December 31st, 1917. 
He writes: As for death, I am a little bit of 

trembling jelly of anticipation. I am prepared 
for anything, but I am the complete agnostic; 
I simply don’t know.” Barbellion was an 
egoist, but he was a brave one. “I will keep 
my claws sharp and fight to the end.” He 
did. In his earthly life he confessed he knew 
nothing of the mystery of immortality. Now 
he knows all. 

F. Hadlaxd Da\t:s. 


THE OIL MONOPOLY AND THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

Oil: Its Influence on Politics. By Francis 
Delaisi, (The Labour Publishing Co.) , London, 

3S. 6d. 


There are few raw materials whose mono- 
polistic control means the very life breath of 
modem Empire building and expansion besides 
that of Oil and the Oil Resources of the world. 
It was customaiy upl till a decade ago to say that 
the stability of the Briti'sh Empire depended on 
Coal and Iron, whose abundance in the United 
Kingdom and various parts of the Empire built 
up a most unrivalled financial superiority for 


England ever imaginable; her business supremacy 
meant a military supremacy as well. It was 
Coal and Iron and allied natural resources for 
her manufacturing industries that Germany 
coveted and got in the war with France in 1871, 
and as a result became a powerful rival to Great 
Britain, commercially, navally and politicalU^ 
With the crushing of her pre-war rival the fear 
of rivalry to her Empire did not pass away for 
England. She had yet to undergo still another 
test, more formidable in its nature and more 
menacing in consequences. This test became 
evident when a German inventor brought out a 
type of Engine, making it possible to replace 
coal in the steam driven machines by petrol and 
its derivatives. Oil gives more heat for the same 
volume, is cheaper, and takes less room; the 
saving in bunker space allows more goods to be 
carried at less cost, and this leads to a lowering 
of freights and of the prices of all commodities 
carried by sea. This Coimnevcial Revolution 
leads to financial problems, which as the author 
well says, would enable “the people which 
obtains the world’s carr^dng trade to levy a tithe 
upon all those for whom it provides transport 
and thus add to its capital. New industries 
arise round its ports, and its banks become 
clearing houses for international payments”. 
Thus the controlling center of credit would 
naturally be displaced. This financial situation 
would link up vnth its natural adjunct, the 
military, when “warships, as well as merchant- 
men adopt oil fuel, the smaller volume of which 
allows both thei'r radius of action and the 
weight of their guns to be increased. But in 
this case the nation which has the biggest supply 
of oil w’ill be able — other things being equal, to 
build the most powerful na\y and to reduce all 
rival fleets to a position of dependence” . The 
diplomatic stage soon follows as a corollary, 
which soon merges in the general arena of 
international politics, the greatest problem of all 
“modem democracies”. 

In this manner we have the Washington Con- 
ferences, the Geneva Conferences, Spa Con- 
ference, where the World Powers gather to 
“arrive at an understanding of mutual goodwill 
and international adjustment”. 

America, wi'th her practical monopoly of the 
oil trade of the whole world, thus became a 
powerful ‘menace and rival’ to the British 
Empire. But the Empire expansionists in 
England ha\’e proved equal to the task, as her 
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present position in the monopoly of the control 
of the oil resources cf the earth, immediate as 
well as potential, proves. Within ten years when 
the danger signal was raised over the British 
Empire, ‘‘the silent efforts of a few men such 
as Sir Marcus Samuel, Chairman of the Shell 
Transport, Cord Cowdray, head of the Pearson 
Oil group, Lord Curzon, and Prof. Sir John 
Cadman, of the Birmingham University’’, have 
not only thrown down America’s Oil monopoly, 
but have resulted in a grave threat to her Atlantic 
Ally who is reduced to a second rate oil producer. 
England has made the foundations of her Empire 
more secure than ever, in so far as this monopoly 
of oil gives the greatest stability to her Navy 
and her merchant marine which constitute the 
very strength of the British Empire. 

The history of this latest adventure in 
British Imperialism has been fully and most 
interestingly set forth in the authoritative book 
under review. As a result of his investigations 
in this field M. Delaisi makes the interesting 
and pertinent remark, “For the man who best 
knows the position of parties and the intrigues 
of diplomats will have but a superficial wiew of 
society, incomplete, and therefore false, unless 
he constantly bears in mind the economic 
realities which you point out’’. ‘Indeed,’ he 
continues, “should he merely take the simplest 
of the necessities of life and follow it in its 
transformations and movements, from the 
original mine or field to the consumer, he will 
see in operation not only the technical machinery 
of industry, transport and banking but also the 
delicate mechanism of all our political and social 
institutions”. The study of Oil will amply 
support this statement. 

The history of the British manoeuvres for the 
control of oil begins with the advent of the Shell 
Transport. To the latter’s assistance was 
brought “a .group of daring financiers, capable 
of taking the long view, controlling a large 
capital, and highly expert in the art of issues, 
flotations and oher combinations to which the 
limited liability company so readily lends itself”. 
The British sidetra^'ked the Rockfeller Standard 
Oil Company and avoided rousing any attenHon 
to their ow.i efforts. Slowly British prospectors 
scoured Tndi^, Cevlon, the Malay States, Nor- 
thern China and Siam. Important concessions 
were acquired in the Dutch East Indies, in the 
Caucasus and Roummnia. Tnsensiblv the Shell 
Tranchnrt stretched its tentacles over ever^- 
quarter of the world. Then the expansion spread 


to the United States itself, and with the develop- 
ment of the Panama Canal, to Mexico and the 
South American Republics. “To qmet all fears 
(ie. mainly, American) the Shell Transport had 
the ingenuity to associate itself with American 
firms wherever necessaiuu” The Burlington 
Investment Co., which is apparently American 
but in fact British enjoys the control of an oil 
undertaking at the ver^" entrance of the Panama 
Canal. The British Companies began to have 
effective mio nopoly in the Mexican Eagle and the 
Royal Dutch, both of which are international 
in their interest and control. In the East the 
Anglo-Persian Oil and the Burma Oil Companies 
have secured Britain from all competition in Asia, 
and the}^ are virtually under the control of the 
British Admiralty and their capital is more than 
half furnished by the British Government. Even 
the French Oil resources in Morocco, Roumania, 
and Baku are practically in the hands of the 
British who furnish the technical skill to the 
French companies. The San Remo secret agree- 
ment parcelled out the oil fields of Turkey and 
Mesopotamia and Syria the major part of which 
accrue to the British. “From now you may seek 
the world over”, the author points out, “and you 
will not find a single oil producing country in 
which the British group has not control of im- 
portant sources.” In concrete form the British 
Oil monopoly assumes the following condensed 
table, as giVen in this book : 

Europe — 

Roumania ... Shell Ro^ml Dutch 
Russia ... ,, ,, 

America — 

California ... ,, ,, 

Oklahoma ... ,, ,, 

Texas ... ,, ,, 

Trinidad ... ,, ,, 

Venazuela ... ,, ,, 

Mexico ... ,, ,, (Mexican 

Eagle) 

Asia — 

Dutch East Indies ,, ,, 

Persia ... Burma Oil Company 

Persia ... Persian Oil Company 

(^Mesopotamia, Syria and Turkey, under the 
Mandates) 

Africa — 

Egypt ... Shell Royal Dutch 

To put it in another way, the British Oil 
Monopoly controls a potential oil wealth of nearly 
fifty-three billion barrels, against Americans 
seven billion, and moreover the U.S. oil lands 
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are rapidly suffering exhaustion from her 
own enormous domestic consumption which does 
not leave even five per cent, of her production 
for export. 

While British manoeuvers w^ere being care- 
fully and boldly carried on in all parts of the 
world for a quick nionopol}^ of the earth’s oil 
supplies, America basked in a false security, 
contenting herself proudly that her statistics 
beyond doubt proved to her that her oil pro- 
duction remained unchallenged. She supplied 
over seventy per cent, of the v'orld’s demands, 
and during the war, as Ford Curzon put it in 
an after dinner speech soon after the Armistice, 
the oil suupplies of the United States had made 
it possible for the iVllies to score the victory the,v 
did ‘fioating on a sea of oik. However, the 
Americans soon began to be disillusioned of 
their erstwhile confidence in this respect. Soon 
after the Armistice, American experts noticed a 
falling off in the stocks in the reser\'oirs of the 
oil trusts. By the end of 1920, the production 
of the Ford automobiles had risen to the pro- 
digious figure of eight million which needed 
petrol. It was estimated that the domestic con- 
sumption of oil would rise to 85% of production, 
leaving only 15% for industr>^ shipping and 
export. In the face of these facts America woke 
up and began attempts to scour the oil fields of 
the world. She soon found out to her sorrow 
that wherever she tried, she came up against 
some obstacle or other from British interests; 
and not only that she discovered that the British 
firms had all their policies definitely, though 
indirectly, tending to exclude any American firm 
from getting any foothold in any of the territories 
in which the British had far enough consolidated 
their interests. An American prospector looking 
for oil in Palestine in 1920 was put under arrest 
by the Allenby Mission there and in vain Mr. 
Wdlson protested agaist the procedure. The 
controversy over the share that America claims 
in the oil fields of Mesopotamia, w^hich is a 
mandate territory, and in Persia, is fairly w^ell 
known. The political antagonism in the U. S. 
against the League * f Nations came as a godsend 
to Great Britain, as it gave an easy time for her 
to ‘make hay while the sun shines’. She 
bullied France into signing an agreement with 
her, w^hich gave France the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of having political control over Syria, while 
England gained possesion of its oil fields. The 
results in the oil competition have been frankly 
and authoritatively told by Sir Edward MacKay 


Edward, one of England’s “petroleum states^- 
man,” in these pitiless words. 'To the tune of 
many millions of pounds a year, America before 
very long, will have to purchase from British 
companies, and to pay for in Dollar currency in 
progressively increasing proportion, the oil she 
cannot do without and is no longer able to 

furnish from her own store, and that means 

an annual payment of $1,000,000,000 (dollars) 
most, if not all, of which will find its 
way into British pockets”. Anticipating an 
American counter attack. Sir Edward flung this 
challenge ; “With the exception of Mexico, 
and to a lesser extent of Central America, the 
outer world is securely barricaded against an 

American invasion in force The British 

position is impregnable Unfortunately for 

them, and fortunateh^ for us, their eyes have 
been opened too late”. The reply to this out- 
spoken expression of Britain’s supreme position 
in the oil monopoly of the world was as frank 
and forceful. Franklin K. Lane, late Secretary 
of the Interior of the U. S. Government, after 
dw'elling on the Polk Report on the oil situation 
as affecting the U. S., wrote, “A policy of this 
description has inspired among Americans 
the naval development of the United States. 
Now, do such proceedings lead to peace or to 
fear that Britain, in acting thus, desired to check 
war? Is it admissible that Britain — not merely 
British capitalists, but the State or Government 
of Great Britain, that is a political entity, — 
should take possession of a market and keep the 
rest of the world out of it ? It is surely obvious 
that if not only nationals but States themselves, 
represented by Governments, take part in eco- 
nomic competition and turn themselves to 
commercial houses or industrial firms, there is 
no hope of appeasing the confiicts which will 
constantly arise out of commercial rivalry”. 
Whether we may believe or not the w^amings of 
Bernard Shaw that these “two English speaking 
peoples are ever moving tow^ards a bloody 
conflict”, there is enough material in the history 
of Oil monopoly, for which America is now" so 
sorry that she did not vrake up to the problem 
before, to furnish one with all plausible mis- 
givings that these two “kith and kin” nations 
will fall out with each other one day. Though 
almost the entire stock of international “pro- 
blems and misunderstandings” w^ere carefully 
exhibited in the recent Washington Conference, 
the nature of w"hich ranged from the three 
thousand odd islands in the Pacific to the 
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economic partitioning of China and Central 
Europe and Russia, discerning people had no 
doubt that the main trouble was as to the conflict 
between America and England as to ‘Who is to 
be the Master of the World?’ Diplomatic 
softenings of the heart have manifested them- 
selves in the Pacific Pact, the Naval Treaties, 
the resolution on China and the control of cables 
in the Pacific, but the real heartburning con- 
tinues. One needs only to take a cursory 
review as to the situation in respect of the 
pessimism regarding the Genoa Conference, 
whose sessions are weekly suffering postpone- 
ment, to understand w’ho holds the key to the 
economic reconstruction of the world, and why 
America refuses to take part in this Conference. 
The study of the World’s Oil Problem has 
presented us with a glimpse of the nature of this 
economic conflict, and this will provide us with 
a knowdedge of the underlying forces that are 
driving modem governments in maintaining 
their prowess and their ever growing desire to 
expand their interests wherever there is either 
geographical or political loophole. To those 
who believe even at this late moment that 
principles like ‘Self-Determination’ or ‘Right of 
all nations to full sovereignty’ have any influence 
on the master nations of the present will seem 
to be under a mystic delusion when they will 
study this little book by the Frenchman w'ho has 
told the story of one phase of the international 
Capitalism which is holding the entire world in 
its grip, in a most clear and interesting manner. 
An appendix containing the San Remo secret 
agreement between France and England, and 
several utterances of British, French and 
American financiers and statesmen makes the 
study illuminative. 

D. S. V. R. 


THE TURKISH CRISIS. 

The Turks and Europe by Gaston Gaillard 
(Thomas Murby & Co., London) 1921. 12s. 6d. 

Europe in Asia Minor by Felix Valyi 
(Thomas Murby & Co., London) 1922. is. 6d. 

Near Eastern Affairs and Conditions by 
Stephen Panaretoff (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
London) 1922. los, 6d. 


“Xlie records of diplomacy from the days 
when the flag of the prophet was first unfurled 
from the walls of Byzantium might well be 
characterised as a History of the Eastern Ques- 
tion”. (Vicomte E.de Guichen). It does seem 
most strange that a little jagged corner of 
Europe should be able to command such a pre- 
dominating influence or^er the destinies of the 
whole continent — indeed of the major portion 
of the w’orld, if we reckon the reacting impact 
of the Turkish complexities on regions which 
seemed remote yet were sensibly alive to all 
the influences. We are thinking of India — a 
subject nation with no politics of her own — 
both Moslem and non-Moslem, which responded 
to a very remarkable degree to the Turkish 
crises. What special charm that little corner of 
Bosphorus possesses for adventurers of all 
nations it is difficult to say, but that Byzantium 
has focussed the conflict of Christendom and 
the IMoslem world through centuries unending 
is as true as history. We can not define the 
attraction but we feel unable to resist it and it 
is best to leave it at that. 

The attention of the political world is again 
directed these days to the Turkish Question 
because of a diplomatic mishap. The love of 
greed persuaded the victors to the love of the 
Greeks, through the soft influences of Sir Basil 
Zaharoff. And although the party chests of 
the Allied political circles continued to sw^ell 
there was visible no appreciable improvement in 
the process of subjugation of the Turkish nation 
through the effective enforcement of the Treaty 
of Sevres. That Sevres denoted the response of 
European victor-politics to Sir Basil’s purse is 
becoming clear as the veil is being lifted from 
o\'er the incidents that culminated in the Sevres 
Treaty ; that the forced peace was never 
accepted by the nation whose titulary heads 
were compelled by personal interest to put 
their signatures to it is well-known to every care- 
ful student of the Near Eastern politics. The 
diplomats however depended upon the mailed 
fist and the ruin and destitution that followed 
the big war to quieten down the spirit of the 
people into an acceptance of the fait accompli. 
They however forgot to take count of the Man ; 
and when a military commander of powerful 
intellect gave the call for resistance, no w^onder 
the crushed nation found in him the ideal leader 
and flocked to his standard to a man. 

What iniquities the Sevres Treaty perpetrated 
on the Turkish nation is apt to be forgotten by 
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lapse of time, but it is advisable to keep its 
provisions in mind if we are to understand the 
following events with some understanding. 

The main articles were the following: — 

I. The establishment of a special regime 
for the Dardanelles, the Bosporus, 
and the Sea of Marmora. An In- 
ternational Commission was to be set 
up to control the passage of shipping, 
le\w tolls, and act as a Board of 
Conservancy. 

The three Western Powers were given 
two votes each on the Commission, 
America and Russia two each (con- 
tingently) , Greece and Rumania one 
each, and Turkey" and Bulgaria one 
each (contingently) . This last spring 
Turkey was offered two votes and 
the permanent presidency of the 
Commission . 

The freedom of the Straits was to be 
safeguarded by a Zone of the Straits, 
so drawn as to include the Gallipoli 
peninsula and the Bigha peninsula on 
the Asiatic side, and two broadish 
strips of continuous territor}^ along 
both sides of the Sea of Marmora to 
the Black Sea. 

This zone was to be in the perpetual 
naval and militarj^ occupation of the 
British, French, and Italians, and to 
be forbidden ground to Greeks and 
Turks. 

Constantinople itself was to remain 
under Turkish sovereignty, but the 
Turkish land forces were to be re- 
duced to 50,000, and the Sultan’s 
bodyguard was to be no more than 
700. Turkey was forbidden to form 
a navy. 

2 Eastern Thrace, as far as the Chatalja 
Dines, was assigned to Greece, to- 
gether with the islands of Imbros, 
Tenedos, Demnos, Chios, and several 
others. Greece was required to 
sign a separate treaty with Turkey 
guaranteeing full protection for the 
rights of the Turks in the ceded 
territories, and notably in Adrianople. 

3. A special government was provided for 
Stnyrna and a considerable enclave 
round it. Turkish sovereignty was 
nominally to be preserved, but the 
administration was to be effectively 


Greek. At the end of five years 
there was to be a plebiscite, and if 
the majority vote was in favor of be- 
coming Greek the whole enclave vras 
then to be incorporated in the Greek 
kingdom. 

Turkey opposed these provisions with vehe- 
mence. Kemal rebelled against the signatories 
who proved to be tools in the hands of British 
diplomacy. Greeks were the buffers against 
\vhichTurkey would split her head and possibly 
break Greece as well. What a booty for econo- 
mic exploitation and increase of mandator}^ 
jurisdictions ! Notv that Kemal has turned the 
scale against the Allied plan by a disconcerting 
victory in arms over the Greeks, the Western 
diplomac}^ is at pains again, to retrieve what it 
can and is at the time of writing ‘neg-jtiating' 
another treaty tvth Turkey, with Greece left out 
in the cold and possibly Sir Basil refused the 
entrance. We have no desire to discuss the 
Dausanne propositions but it is essential to grasp 
the background of contemporary historical facts 
if we are to follow^ intelligently the course 
of “progress’ made at Dausanne and interpret 
correcth" the conflicting reports regarding 
Turkish insouciance. The literature before us 
helps to visualise these factors. 

M. Gaston Gaillard is a reputed French 
scholar whose views on the Turkish question 
command attention. The English translation of 
his book The Turks and Europe deals tvith the 
various phases of the Eastern question up to 
August 1920 only, but much careful material is 
documented to bring out the main strands along 
which the conflict runs. M. Gaillard .Joes not 
condemn the Treaty of Sevres so severely as he 
does the actual conduct of the British in the 
administration of that Treaty. He is frankly 
anti-British and vigorously condemns the wnolly 
unjustifiable policy of the British Foreign Office 
vrhich culminated in the occupation of Sm\mna 
by Greeks and of Constantinople by the British. 
The author includes France in his indictmeni 
but as the Near East Allied policy was donu- 
nated as much by England as the Ruhr policy 
by the French, France comes in for litFe atten- 
ton and receives a few excuses b\" the author for 
her contrary conduct. M. Gaillard traces the 
development of the conflict from the Armistice 
and shows how a muddleheaded, aggrandising 
and economically selfish policy of Imperialism 
sought to suppress an alien people, alien in race 
and i;n religion. They did not reckon the 
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rebound from the impact of Near East on the 
diplomacy of the world and the result was a 
furious blaze from Angora to Delhi. In framing 
the Treaty of Sevres, victor Europe conveniently 
forgot President Wilson’s fourteenth point — 
“The Turkish parts of the present Ottoman 
Empire should be assured of secure sovereignty, 
but the other nations now under Turkish rule 
should be assured security of life and autono- 
mous development” which formed the basis 
of Turkish surrender. But she also forgot that 
Turks embraced a religion whose followers 
counted in millions under the Allied flag. They 
also forgot that they couldn’t possibly all have 
Constantinople and yet they remember Napo- 
lean’s saying — “I could have shaied Turkey 
with Russia ; many a time did I speak about 
it with the Emperor, Alexander I, but every 
time Constantinople proved the stumbling-block. 
The Tsar demanded it, and I could not cede it ; 
for it is too precious a ke}"; it is worth an 
empire.” But why so? Felix Valyi has put 
it in a nutshell in his book ''Europe in Asia 
Minor'* — 

“Access to the most important highways 
“leading from Europe to Asia is held 
“by the Moslem world, and it is only 
“with their permission, or across their 
“political corpse, that the diplomat or 
“or the business man, wishing to tran- 
“sact his affairs in the Middle East, is 
“able to pass on his way.” 

Valyi premises that the cause of all these 
troubles lies in our “attempts to solve the 
Turkish problem without the Turks.” He sees 
in the grinding pressure of the West the legacy 
of medieval Christendom with its theological 
bias and prejudices in regard to the East. Felix 
Valyi has a direct eye on fundaments and as 
long as Europe refuses to re-consider its pro- 
gramme of economic exploitation, as long as it 
continues to use two systems of w^eights and 
measures, and persist in confining the Rights of 
Man exclusively to the white race, it will merely 
prove that it has inherited under a new guise 
the old appetites which from time immemorial 
have fired the bosom of the human wolf. He 
thinks that time has come to dissolve the notion 
of the British Empire as a distributing oiBfice for 
dividends and his appeal rests on the higher 
moral consideration of international brotherhood 
and kindred love : — 

“Hold out your hand to the East, try to 
“understand Asia, for she is seeking 


“you and will allow herself to be 
“guided by you, and will help you to 
“save the world if you wull only con- 
“sent to help her throw off the stupid 
“bureaucratic rule which is strangling 
“her!” 

But this is of the future. Pressing problems 
urge for a speedy solution. The Turkish 
demands, as formulated by the Angora 
Assembly, do not seem so exhorbitant as to 
negative the idea of a settlement, viz., (i) the 
immediate evacuation of Constantinople by the 
Allies; (2) the abolition of the Capitulations; 
(3) a plebiscite in Western Thrace (4) the 
return of Mosul to Turkey, the rectification of 
the Syrian frontier, autonomy in Mytilene, 
Chios and other Islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor ; (5) the complete independence of 

Turkey and; (6) an indemnity of £240,000,000 
from Greece. 

Greece and Bulgaria, Turkey’s two Western 
neighbours, present a threatening flank to her 
independence, and w^hile Greece has played 
largely in the hands of the Allies, during the 
postw^ar period, Bulgaria w^as the chief bait and 
the principal danger spot used by Russia in pre- 
war days in furtherance of her predatoiy designs 
on Constantinople. Stephen Panaretoff, in his 
collection of lectures delivered before an 
American University, discusses the Bulgar pro- 
blem in relation to the Turks. His view is 
w^orthy of attention though his treatment smacks 
more of self-defence than of an impartial judg- 
ment. Compare, for instance, his dictum as 
regards the Christian subjects of Turkey — 
“It was not due to generosity or magna- 
“nimity or to a spirit of toleration 
“merely that Christians were allowed to 
“exist or preserve their faith and 
“nationality. Sultan Mehmed, the 
“Conqueror, chose the part of wusdom 
“when, instead of taking extreme 
“measures tow^ards the Christians, he 
“tried to win their allegiance by con- 
“ceding to them certain immunities and 
“privileges.” 

with w’hat Engelhard! WTote — 

“The Christian religion enjoyed almost per- 
“fect liberty, and that if the Greeks, 
“the Catholics and the Armenians still 
“required protection in the exercise of 
“their cult, it w^as because their own 
^ “fanaticism and inter-religious rivalry 
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*'made it necessary to protect them one 
‘‘against the other/" 

How destiny will shape the near future of 
the Turkish problem it is not possible to predict 
with certainty, but it may be safely urged that 
no lasting solution is possible unless and until 


the dogma of superior cult is weeded out of the 
minds of European diplomats and a more 
humane basis chosen as the starting point of all 
negotiations. 

Whip. 
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ART. 

Indian Architecture. Three volumes. Edited by 
M. A. Ananthalwar, B.A., A.C.E., B.C.E. and 

Alexander Rea, F.S.A. (Scot.) Compiled by A. V. 
Thiagraja Iyer. (A. V. T. Iyer & Sons, Triplicane, 
Madras) 1920 — 22. Rs. 16/- each Vol. 

A monumental work — the result of the joint labours 
of scholarly Indians and a qualified Britisher — on a 
subject of great importance to the Indian renaissance 
now in process of development, is Indian Architecture j 
in three large volumes. It has been compiled by Mr. 
A. V. Thiagraja Iyer (of the Mysore Public Works 
Service) and edited by Messrs. M. A. Ananthalwar 
{Retired Engineer, Mysore Service) and Alexander 
Rea — the latter a well-known authority on SoutJi 
Indian antiquities and art, w’ho retired after holding 
for many years the office of Superintendent of Archmo- 
lbgy> Southern Circle. Apart from the letter-press — 
to wffiich we shall presently refer at some length — the 
work under consideration is superb, in its mechanical 
execution, for an Indian production, being neatly 
printed on excellent paper and profusely embellished 
with splendid photographic illustrations, instructive 
maps nd pPns of famous monuments of architecture in 
this country, especially of the Dravidian temples, 
reproducing admirably line drawings of the details of 
carvdngs on the pillars. These numerous photogra- 
phic reproductions, maps and plans form a very 
valuable and most notable feature of the work under 
review and will appeal in a large measure to the 
average reader than will the letter-press to the student 
— though the latter is even more striking to one 
interested in the subject. 

Turning to the letter-press, the book is divided 
into three parts, each devoted to the consideration of 
one topic and forming one volume of the complete 
edition — the first dealing wdth ancient Indian archi- 
tecture as expounded in Sanskrit treatises on the 
subject, the second wdth the examples of the different 
styles to be found in the country, and the third with 
modem architecture as practised in India. The 
General Introduction is invaluable as containing a 
wealth of highly useful information — geographical, 
historical and architectural — presenting a brief but 
masterly survey of the subject as a wffiole. The 
classification adopted is into Dravidian Buddhist and 
Indo-Saracenic, which though simple is open to 


exception on grounds more or less sound and tenable. 
The principal features characterizing each of these 
three styles are lucidly explained and elucidated by 
the copious illustrations and originally-drawn maps, 
referred to above — the latter showing clearly the 
boundaries and outlines of the various ancient 
Kingdoms wdiich rose and fell in this country and 
the different styles of architecture wffiich w^ere evolved 
and flourished ir them, from time to time. On the 
best authority of Oriental Scholars and of eminent 
European Architects, from whose works the Editors 
have drawm freely, it is pointed out that Indian 
Architecture is of a growdh older than that of any 
other known architecture in Europe and that it need 
not be ashamed of comparison with any type of 
architecture prevailing in Europe — an opinion wdth 
wffiich all competent critics will unhesitatingly agree. 

To go into some details, the first volume is devoted 
to a critical exposition of architecture as treated in the 
Sanskrit Ikerature, in the Silpa Sastfas especially the 
Manasara, besides other ancient Indian Silpaic works, 
accompanied by numerous instructive plates, which 
enrich the value of the letter-press. The second 
volume deals in detail with the different styles of 
architecture, and is illustrated lavishlv wdth a larg^ 
number of highclass half-tone plates. This volume 
is an exhaustive study of the various specimens of the 
different styles of Indian architecture at present 
accessible in the country. But thoncrh the first and 
second volumes are learned, luminous, and instructi/e 
to the scholar, the architect and the artist, it is the 
third and last volume that is, for the bulk of the 
educated Indians, useful, valuable and interesting as 
it treats of modem Indian architecture. In this 
volume the editors have made a very laudable effort 
to encourage Indian engineers, architects and house- 
builders to adapt the best features of ancient Indian 
architecture to modem requirements and thereby 
assist the development of Indian renaissance in the 
art of building structures for our present-day pur- 
poses conceived, designed, planned and built in a trulv 
national style. This volume contains varied and 
elaborate designs for bungalows and dwelling-honses 
suitable a climate like that of India. The Intro, 
ductory remarks show the patriotic and highly com- 
mendable object of the Editors to encourage and foster 
the growth of an Indian Renaissance style of architeo 
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ture. In the pursuit of this aim and in the condemna- 
tion of unwholesome and blind imitations, the Editors 
are enthusiastic and we sincerely trust that their 
earnest representations and appeals will bear fruit 
with the march of time. By the numerous designs 
illustrated, the Editors have afforded scope for many 
a modern builder to copy or adapt the styles for their 
own purpose. Several engineering topics, such as pro- 
portion, symmetry, lighh, air, drainage and water- 
supply, are ably dealt with. The fundamental 
elements, or Motifs that give the characteristics of 
strength, beauty, and utility to structures, are dealt 
with in succession though not elaborated. 

We have called this w'ork monumental and so, 
indeed, it is. It was truly a gigantic undertaking on 
which the compiler, the editors and the publishers 
embarked upon and th^ successful completion of their 
enterprize must be a source of profound satisfaction 
to educated Indians, as also to all well-wishers of the 
progress of this country. We heartily welcome the 
W’ork as a highly laudable attempt to rouse pubMc 
interest in a subject which ought to be a source of 
pride and gratification to every patriotic Indian. The 
w’ork deals with an unexplored science of Ancient 
India and evinces research and scholarship of a high 
order. The Editor-in-chief, Mr. M. A. Ananthalwar, 
who is a capable and experienced Engineer and an 
Oriental scholar and his Joint Editor ^Ir. Alexander 
Rea are undoubtedly erndnently fitted for the arduou; 
task which the work involved. Notwithstanding the 
existence of a few previous publications on the subject 
ty Western wTiters, a book on Indian Architecture 
from the Indian standpoint has long been a keenfe't 
want, vrhich the present work is more than well 
calculated to satisfy. It is a jDOok teeming with a rich 
and rare scholarship, and is unique in that it is the 
first attempt to unearth and popularise this neglected 
Literature, supplementing it with illustrations of the 
magnificent specimens of Architecture with which 
India abounds. 

We earnestly hope that a valuable work of this kind 
vrill receive from the Indo-British Government and the 
rulers of me Indian States that large measure of un- 
stinted support which it so richly deserves. It will be, 
for its scholarship and wealth of learning, an indis- 
pensable work alike for study and reference on the 
subject of Indian Architecture and it, therefore, pre- 
eminently deserves a place in every public and private 
library. The price of Rupees Sixteen per volume is 
none too large for a book of this character, which *s 
in itself a work of art — alike for the excellence of its 
letter-press and the beauty of its superb illustrations. 
The study of this work is an intellectual treat of per- 
ennial interest. 


Twelve Mogul Paintings of the XVI Centur\*. Text 
bv C. Stanley Clark. (Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London) 1921. 

Twelve Mogul Paintings of the XVI Century ought 
to find a large circle of readers and admirers in this 
country. These tw’elve collotype reproductions of 
Mogul paintings provide the student with a memento, 
as vivid as is possible to the process employed, of a 
series of unusually fine works chosen from those dis- 
covered in iSSi by the late Sir Purdon Clarke. Mr 
C Stanley Clark, head of the Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert IMuseum, prefaces the volume with 
a7i historical sketch of the life, in the sixth century, 
A.D., of Amir Hamzah, a soldier of Islam; with a 
summary' of the romance woven round his heroic figure 
in illustration of which, in the sixteenth century, 
these paintings were executed ; and with the 
facts of their discovery and ultimate acquisition by the 
IMuseiim. The plates themselves are full of character- 
istic action and decorative vigour. They offer much valu- 
able detail of architecture, costume, and foliage proper 
to the period of their execution. Of one picture we 
are told that it specially interested William Morris for 
its treatment of tree growths and flowering plants, 
and it is easy to see that the delicate design of leaves 
and branches would vastly have delighted the great 
designer. 

The Court Painters of the Grand Moguls. By 

Laurence Binyon, with historical Introduction and 
Notes by T. W, Arnold. (Oxford T^niversity Press, 
London, Bombay and Calcutta! 1921. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon is not onlv an accomplished 
poet but a great authority on the arts of India and the 
Far East. His Court Painters of the Grand Moguls 
(the value and utility of which are substantially in- 
creased by its enrichment with an excellent historical 
Introduction and elucidative notes from the pen of Si’* 
Thomas Arnold, who is well quaEfied for the task) 
gives a vivid account and a graphic sketch of the 
many famous artists on canvas and ivory who adorned 
the courts of the descendants of the famous Emperor, 
Babar. Valuable and instructive, however, as are the 
texts supplied by Mr. Binyon and Sir Thomas Arnold, 
what are even more interesting than them are the 
forty plates of magnificent illustrations superbly 
reproduced — many of them in colours. Taking the 
letter-press and the illustrations together, they 
jointly constitute a work of the deepest interest to 
students of Mogul Art in India. We unhesitatingly 
recommend Mr. Binyon’s excellent work to a careful 
consideration at the hands of all interested in mediaeval 
Indian painting. We may utter a word of criticism. 
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So scholarly a writer as Mr. Binyon should not lend 
the weight of his authority to the use of a barbarism 
like the expression “native Indian” (p. 63). Surely, 
there can not be in the nature of things “foreigi^ 
Indian”. We forbear lest we say more on a disagree- 
able topic. A word is sufficient to the wise — such as 
is Mr. Laurence Binyon. 

The A. B. C. of Indian Art. J. F. Blacker (Stanley 
Paul & Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 2, London) 
1922. 

We fear w^e cannot unreservedly felicitate Mr. 
J. F. Blacker upon the production of his A. B. C. of 
Indian Art. A text-book on the subject was certainly 
wanted but w'e can not say that Mr. Blacker has 
removed the want. The work is admittedly a com- 
pilation, but it is not even that at its best. The com- 
piler does not seem to possess a first-hand knowledge 
of the subject, and he is not fully qualified for the 
task entrusted to him. The publisher's announcement 
of the series in which this volume appears has it : — 
“The text of each volume is wTitten by a competent 
authority in a popular style, the letter-press is printf^d 
from newq clear type and the illustrations have be^n 
reproduced wdth the utmost care”. We desire to 
express our appreciation of the get-up and the 
mechanical execution of the books in the series calle-l 
“A. B. C. series for Collectors”, but the volume 
under notice can not be said to be written by “a 
competent authority”. Mr. Blacker 's w^ork, though 
exceedingly well illustrated, consists largely of 
extracts from standard writers on the subject. Never- 
theless the book would be useful for reference in the 
absence of a better one being available. It deals with 
Indian architecture, painting, and industrial handi- 
crafts and gives a connected though not original 

survey of the arts and crafts of this country. In his 
preface Mr. Blacker refers to “the Cawnpore Gate^ 
Delhi”. There is no such gate in the capital of 
India. The reference is clearly to the Kashmir Gate. 

A History of Architecture on the Comparative 

Method. By Sir Banister Fletcher. Sixth IMition, 
(B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94, High Holborn, London) 1921. 

A History of ArcJiitecturc on the Comparative 

Method was originally published so far back as iSg6 
and was jointly written by (the late) Professor 

Banister Fletcher and his ^on Sir Banister Fletcher. 
The new edition — the sixth — issued last year bears only 
the son’s name as in its present revised, recast, enlarged 
and overhauled form it is a new work rather than a 
new edition. Its merits are well-known. It is a 


compact, handy and compendious sketch and is veiy 
profusely embellished j-with excellent photographic 
reproductions of the nearly one thousand buildings it 
describes and surveys. It is suited alike for study 
and reference — select bibliographies forming a very 
useful feature of the work. But it suffers from a 
fundamental defect — its division of the subject into 
historical and non-historical styles. The latter com- 
prise (according to the author) the ancient American, 
and Asiatic (Chinese, Japanese, Indian and Saracenic). 
These are, therefore, very cursorily treated. But 
the book is highly valuable for the study of the styles 
of Europe and America. 

Goethe’s Literary Essays (Including Essays on the 
Theory of Art) . A selection (in English) arranged by 
J. E. Spingarn, with a foreword by Viscount Haldane. 
(Oxford University Press, London, Bombay and 
Calcutta) 1921. 

The greatest French critic, Saint-Beuve called 
Goethe “the greatest critic of all times”, w'hile Taine 
described him as “the Master”. That is the testimony 
of France on the Greatest German genius in the 
domain of Literature and Art. In England Lord 
Moriey has characterized him as “the last word of 
reason and vdsdom, the word which comprehends most 
of the truth of the matter”. And yet till the public- 
cation last year of an English translation of h^s 
Literary Essays, the best of Gothe’s prose w^as in- 
accessible to those who could not read the original. 
The first section of the collection comprises in whole 
or in part eight essays on “The Theory of Art”. 
Coming as they do from the pen of a Master, they are 
of supreme interest and importance and should 
command attention. 


Dissertation on Painting by Mohendra Nath Dutt. 
edited by Basanto Kumar Chatterjee — Seva Series 
No. I (Seva Series Publishing Home, Calcutta) 1922, 
Rs. 2/8. 

It was a welcome surprise to receive a beautifully 
turned-out book on art from an Indian pen. India 
has always been char>' of transcribing her thought, 
philosophic or divine, on to a written page. The 
tradition of oral heritage prevails here from Vedic 
times and has only lately become loosened under pres- 
sure of the struggle for life. The condition of Indian 
music is an apt instance. Economic struggle is also 
partlv responsible for the decay of art and artistic 
temperament in India. A rehabilitation is now 
happily in the course of progress and no more bene- 
ficient augury could ensure the success of this artistic 
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revival than when the devotees of the artistic tradi- 
tion are turning their attention toward recording their 
experiences to serve as a guide and a helpmate to 
3’ounger minds. Mohendra Nath Dutt’s Dissertation 
on Painting is therefore doubly welcome : initially as 
a work of art of real merit, and secondly as the pioneer 
contribution on the subject by an Indian artist. 
Painting has not been a popular pastime in India and 
will never become a profession until people secure 
more leisure to follow up the instinct of harmonising 
the beauties of this life with the discordant ugliness 
of poverty. The author is not, however, concerned 
with this problem — he has a loftier aim. He would 
analyse the experiences of a painter into their psycho- 
logical complexes and therefrom build up true values 
of line and colour. The notion that “Painting might 
be called a system of philosophy written out by symbol 
and colour’* is sought to be justified by the innermost 
duality of mind of a painter as he observes the external 
world within his own self and so his mind goes 
through all the processes of psychology without it 
being known to him. The central theme is enlarged 
by discussions on pose, tone, colour and cadence. 
We may here express a word of dissent, for as matter 
becomes detailed and therefore concrete the phrasing 
of the author becomes involved — possibly because 
abstract quantities cannot always explain the illus- 
trations of experience. The author is very interesting 
in his remarks on statues; and although his treatment 
of the various classes of painting is necessarily sketchy 
his method is abounding in suggestiveness. One can 
not quite agree with him that the future of Indian 
painting lies in the one narrow groove of hero wor- 
ship ; but there can be no ttvo opinions about his 
admirable plea for widening the scope of University 
education to embrace the fine arts as an integral part 
of the curriculum. The recent appointment of Dr. 
Abanindra Nath Tagore — who has wHtten a Foreword 
to this book — to a Chair of Fine Arts in the Calcutta 
University gives promise of a fuller recognition. We 
heartily commend Mr. Dutt’s book to the attention of 
all lovers of painting and fine arts. 


The A. B. C. of English Salt=GIaze Stone=ware b/ 

J. F. Blacker (Stanley Paul & Co., London) 1922 15s. 

This admirably illustrated compendium of infor- 
mation about the salt-glaze stone-ware of England 
possesses a particular charm for one who marvelled 
with delight in his younger days at the clever potter’s 
wheel which miraculously turned in a few minutes a 
mis-shapen mass of clay into a beautiful divinity. 
Mr. Blacker has done his work extremely well. He 
has written his story round the life-history of the 


^13 

English houses w’hich introduced and later made 
the industry wide-famed. The numerous illustrations 
that accompany a historical and descriptive letterpress 
are very instructive. John Dwight of Fulham, the 
pioneer in this line has been very appreciatively 
wTitten up. Special sections are devoted to the con- 
sideration of the famous Staffordshire salt-glaze w'are 
and to Doul ton’s stone-w’are. The book wdll prove 
extremely useful and informative to the collector. 


LAW. 

pajkumar SarvadhikarPs Principles of the Hindu 
Law of Inheritance. (Tagore Law Lectures, 18S0). 
Edited and Revised by Jyoti Prasad Sarvadhikari, 
M.A., B.L., with a foreword by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
Kt. (The Law Book Depot, Ltd., Madras) 1922. 

The late Mr. Rajkumar Sarvadhikari ’s Tagore Law 
Lectures (for 1S80) called The Principles of the Hindu 
of Inheritance has long since been acknowiedge 
as a classic in the literature of Anglo-Hindu Law\ The 
carefully edited fully overhauled and judiciously 
revised reprint wFich is now available is, therefore, 
exceedingly welcome. The original publication drew 
from the late Sir Henry Maine — the famous Jurist — 
the declaration that it w^as “an instructive treatise**. 
In a foreword contributed by him to the present edi- 
tion Sir Asutosh Mookerjee commands this scholarly 
w^ork to members of the legal profession as the most 
authoritative exposition of Hindu Law^ in the Engli:>h 
language, and the only attempt so far made in this 
country at a scientific presentation of the history and 
the grow’th of Hindu Law. Apart from its value to 
the student of Hindu Law% its value to the practising 
lawwer is very great. Only recently the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council settled several disputed 
points of succession in Hindu Law’ by adopting in its 
entirety Sarvadhikari *s statement of the law. In 42 
Cal., 3S4, their Lordships of the Privy Council observ- 
ed wdth reference to a certain passage in the w'ork 
that “it is certainly instructive and interesting and 
deserves quotation as showing wUat a learned Hindu 
scholar considered w^as in the mind of Vignanesw'ara 
when defining the w’ord ‘sapinda’ ** and adopted the 
statement as representing a correct exposition of the 
Mitakshara law. The Doctrine of Mutuality of 
sapindaship amongst Mitakshara Bandhus now^ uni- 
versally accepted by courts first emanated from this 
eminent Jurist. Again in 37 All., 604, their Lordships 
of the Privy Council observed “Dr. Rajkumar Sarva- 
dhikari, whose authority as an expounder of the Hindu 
Law has been recognised by the Calcutta High Court 
and this Board in his Tagore lectures gives emphatic 
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expression to the view that the word ‘son’ includes 
three degrees of descendants”. Later on their Lord- 
ships observed, “Dr. Sarvadliikari’s construction ap- 
pears to them to rest on a logical foundation and his 
views seem to be consistent and clear”. These extracts 
from the decisions of the highest judicial tribunal can 
leave no doubt as to the great utility and very high 
merits of Dr. San'adhikari’s work. The new edition, 
should, therefore, continue to appeal to not only 
Judges and lawyers but to all students of the evolu- 
tion of one of the greatest legal systems of the world. 

Copyright — Condensed and Explained. By Lewis 
C. Russell (Jarrolds, Ltd., London) 19^2. 

Mr. Lewis Russell’s Copyright Cotidcnsed and 
Explained is an excellent short study of a great sub- 
ject. The Law of Copyright affects so many people — 
authors, composers, playwrights, film producers, 
scenario waiters, photographers, journalists, gramo- 
phone record producers, lawyers, editors, printers, 
publishers that it behoves everyone to acquaint 
himself with the bearings of this intricate subject on 
his ow'n work. His practical dihiculties are resolved 
in simple language in this booklet, where he will find 
a fund of useful information 011 the subject from all 
points of view. For the beneht of those who desire 
to follow^ up the study of the iaw^ of copyright, IMr. 
Russell enumerates in a select bibliography the lead- 
ing authorities on the subject. But the author’s 
analysis of the law is lucid and comprehensive for the 
purposes of the average man, and the book deserves 
a wide circulation amongst the public. 

Essays in the Law. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick Pollock (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London; 
1922. 

Sir Frederick Pollock is the best-known living 
wTiter on law and subjects subsidiary thereto. His 
reprint of his various lectures and essays now brought 
together under the title of Essays In the there- 

fore, deserve earnest consideration at the hands of 
those interested in legal studies. The author’s — for a 
lawyer — very agreeable style enhances the value of his 
legal learning. The thirteen papers brought together 
cover a large ground and several of them are a little 
too technical for the non-legal reader. But the admir- 
ably lucid essays on Locke’s theory of the State, 
government by committees, and law' reporting can fee 
read wdth pleasure and profit even by laymen. Al- 
together Essays in the Laze forms a notable collection 
of disquisitions and dissertations on legal subjects. 

A History of Land Tenures in England. By Princi- 
pal J. Ghosh (Kar, Majumder & Co., Calcutta) 1922. 

Mr. J. Ghosh — Principal Anandmohan College, 


Mymensingh — has wTitten A History of Land Tenures 
in England. The pages issued constitute the first part 
of a thesis which the author wrote for the degree of 
the doctorate of Philosophy, so far back as 1910. 
Naturally he apprehends that his essay is more or les.s 
out of date at places and ' '•’^prehension is not 
quite unwarranted. He also feels w.mt his survey lacks 
the freshness and directness derived from first-hand 
knowledge. But as the book is conceived and w'ritten 
from the Indian standpoint, “with an eye on the pre- 
sent needs and aspirations of India”, it will be found 
useful by a large circle of our students who desire 
to obtain a general knowledge of the subject. 

Reports of the Indian Election Petitions. By E. L- 
L. Hammond, I.C.S-, Vol. I. (The Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad) 192-; 

Mr. E. L. L. Hammond (of the Indian Civil Service, 
Beliar and Orissa) is an authority on electioneering 
and its many ramifications and wrote an excellent 
w'ork on the subject (as now provided for in Indian 
Law') shortly before the last elections. He has now’ 
issued the first volume of a useful compilation called 
Indian Election Petitions ^ w'hich is to be completed 
in tw'o volumes. In the volume under notice twenU- 
tw'O election cases are brought together from all parts 
of the country and headnotes, texts of the petitions 
presented by the aggrieved party and the reports of 
the Judges constituting the election tribunal are sup- 
phed in full. The took is thus a valuable repertory 
of documents bearing upon the law of elections an’ 
it w'ill be found of great value to all interested in the 
subject. 

Trial By Jury. By C. M. Agarwala. (Butterevorth 
& Co., Ltd., Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1922. 

ISlr. Clifford Agarwala is evidently walking in the 
footsteps of his father — Dr. Man Mohan Lai Agarwala 
— as an editor and expounder of Anglo-Indian Law. 
His latest exposition of a branch of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure is designated Trial hy Jury. The 
important subject is comprehensively dealt with, all 
the sections bearing upon it being systematically 
arranged and commented upon in notes which are at 
once lucid and elucidative. The booklet — ^for such it 
is — W'ill be found of very great utility by High Court 
and Sebsions Judges and law'yers conducting prosecu- 
tion or defence in trials by Juries. 

The United Provinces Code. Three Volumes, Fifth 
Edition. (Superintendent, Government Printing, 
India, 8 Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1922. 

The Legislative Department of the Government of 
India have done well to bring out a revised and upto- 
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date edition (the fifth) in three neatly-printed volumes, 
of The United Provinces Code, containing the Regula- 
tions and Acts in force in the provinces of Agra and 
Oiidh as amended since their enactment, with a 
chronological table, an appendix and an index. The 
chronological table shows all repeals and amendments 
and is prefixed to each volume, and an alphabetical 
index to all the volumes is appended to the third. 
Altogether it is a very serviceable edition and will be 
found highly useful by the profession, the magistracy 
and the judiciary. 

The Present Value of Comparative Jurisprudence. 

By C. E. A. BedwelL (Yale Raw Journal Company, 
New Haven, U. S. A.) 1921. 

Mr. C. E. A. BedwelEs essay called The Present 
Value of Comparative Jurisprudence (which originally 
appeared in March 1920 in the Yale Laze Journal) is 
a masterly survey of the subject, and deserves very 
careful attention at the hands of students of the 
Science of Law. 


PEDAGOGY. 

Education and World Citizenship — An Essay To- 
wards a Science of Education. By James Clerk Max- 
well Garnett, C.B.E., M.A., (University Press, Cam- 
bridge) 1921. 

Mr. James GarnetUs Education and World Citizen” 
ship is a valuable contribution to the modern literature 
of the Science of Education. The author has been for 
Years past engaged in prosecuting searching enquiry 
into what he regards as the proper method of impart- 
ing education. The object of the enquiry described 
in this book is to attempt, in the light of modem 
knowledge of physiological psychology, to formulate 
a few simple and general principles of education, and 
so take a further step towards a science of education. 
The need, and even the duty, of making this attempt 
was more and more impressed upon the author during 
eight years of work for the Board of Education and 
eight following years of work for education in the 
North of England. The enquiry has been in progress 
for most of this latter period, and many of the con- 
clusions reached have been applied in practice by the 
university and the college of which he was then 
member. The book is divided into three parts : I. In- 
troductory and historical; II. The aim of education; 
III A system of education designed to achieve the 
aim set forth in Book II. The first book is intended 
to usher in the main discussion. The second dealing 


with the aims of education expounds the investigations 
carried on by the author. They cannot be conveni- 
ently summarized nor appreciably followed in a mere 
outline. They should be read in the book itself. As 
a result of his enquiries the author is satisfied that 
“a perfect system of education must be world-wide; 
or, at least, that in the interests of human progress, 
the ultimate aim of education should be the same the 
world over’*. This is a novel and very interesting 
doctrine and deserves careful consideration. The 
third and last book works out an outline of the system 
described in the previous book. It is not possible to 
characterize a work of this kind in a small compass. 
Suffice it to say that however opinions may differ 
about the soundness of all Mr. Garnett's views there 
can be but one opinion as to their originality. 

The History of Education. By Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley (Constable & Co., Ltd., London) 1921. 

Mr, E. P. Cubberley’s History of Education is a 
model of a text-book — compact, handy, compendious, 
accurate and upto-date. Its subject is educational 
practice and progress considered as a phase of the 
development and spread of what may be called 
“Western Civilization”. Believing (and rightly so) 
that the books already in existence deal fully with 
educational theories in their historical development, 
the author has confined himself in his work to a 
history of the progress and practice of education and 
its proper setting as a phase of the history of deve- 
lopment and spread of European civilization. The 
author vividly describes the rise, struggle for exist- 
ence, growth and the recent great expansion of the 
idea of the improvability of the race and the elevation 
and emancipation of the individual through the me- 
dium of suitable education. With this object in view 
be has luminously traced the many forw'ard steps in 
the emancipation of the human intellect, and has set 
forth graphically the great historic forces which have 
shaped and moulded the progress of mankind, from 
the earliest times. A notable feature of the book is 
the wealth of illustrations it contains. On the whole 
it is the most useful one-volume history of educational 
practice and organization. 

A Brief History of Education. By H. M. Beatty, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R. Hist. S. (Watts & Co., London) 
1921. 

Mr. H. M. Beatty's Brief History of Education has 
a value of its own, in spite of the larger works on the 
subject, with which it is clearly not meant to compete. 
The education of to-day has its roots in the past; 
and the simple experiments of earlier times often 
suggest a solution for our own similar but more intri- 
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cate problems. These experiments and problems, 
from ancient Greece to twentieth-century Englan.i, 
are described and explained in plain terms, in Mr. 
Beatty’s book, without technical or antiquarian detail. 
This admirable little historical sketch of educational 
theories is a marvel of compression and clearness of 
exposition. In some two hundred pages it covers the 
whole ground and sur\'eys the subject from Plato to 
Montessori. It is a vigorous, stimulating and thought- 
provoking book. 

The Individual and The Environment. By J. E. 

Adamson, M.A., D.Eit., (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and Bombay) 1921. 

Mr. J. B. Adamson’s The Individual and the 
Environynent , dealing with some of the aspects of the 
theory of education as an adjustment, is a work of 
considerable merit and deserves attention at the hands 
of educational reformers and students of Pedagogics. 
The author, who is Director of Education in the 
Transvaal Province, has here attempted a serious con- 
tribution to the theory of Education. The book offers 
a careful exposition of theoretical principles together 
with discussions of practical questions, such as curri- 
cula in science, literature, history, and the like. It is 
wiitten from a thoroughly modem standpoint, cove>'S 
the whole range of the subject it deals with. Wp 
know of no other book which is equally comprehensive 
and suggestive. 


RECENT LITERATURE OF ENGLISH PRISONS. 

Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, on retiring last year 
from his position as Chairman of the Prisons Com- 
missioners of England and Wales — which he had held 
since 1895 — gave us his excellent sketch of the subject 
he knew' best in his book called The English Prison 
System (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London). Then some 
months later there w'as issued a very comprehensive 
work by IMr. and Mrs. Webb, entitled English Prisons 
under Local Government (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London) to which Mr. Bernard Shaw contributed a 
long and instructive Preface. And even more lately 
there has appeared an almost exhaustive survey called 
English Prisons To=day (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London), it being the Report of the Prison System 
Enquiry Committee edited by Messrs. Stephen Hob- 
house and A. Fenner Brockway. A useful supplement 
to these three exceedingly informative w'orks is Miss 
Mary Gordon’s Penal Discipline (George Routledge 
& Co., Ltd., London) issued in 1922. 

The first w'ork in the list is, of course, the work of 
an official, but it is one representing the official mind 


at its very best. It is a sketch written by one who 
is thoroughly at home in the subject he w’rites about, 
and who know's not only the merits but the defects of 
the system he has so accurately described. But the 
official bias is there all the same, as is evidenced by 
the following observations: — “Because it is more ins- 
piring and a nobler task to reform a man by punish- 
ment, than to use punishment merely as the means 
of retribution by exacting from him the expiation of 
his offence by a dull, soulless, and a monotonous ser- 
vitude, public sentiment, in all its zeal for the rehabili- 
tation of the offender, is apt to overlook the primary 
and fundamental purpose of punishment, which, say 
w'hat w'e w'ill, must remain in its essence retributory and 
deterrent.” 

This is the view wdth w'hich the officials have made 
us quite familiar in India. But that this view does 
not contain the w'hole truth is clear from the fact that 
in the preface to the volume, jointly written by Mr. 
Sidney Webb and his wdfe, Mr. Bernard Shaw .strenu- 
ously contests it and rather vehemently attacks it. 
He urges with a great show of force and reason that 
so long as you are attempting to mingle retribution 
with the reform of the criminal, you are embarking 
on a hopeless and on an impossible task. Mr, Shaw 
continues: — “If you are to punish a man retributively, 
you must injure him. If you are to reform him, you 
must improve him. And men are not improved by 
injuries. To propose to punish and reform people by 
the same operation is exactly as if you were to take 
a man suffering from pneumonia, and attempt to com- 
bine punitive and curative treatment. Arguing that 
a man with pneumonia is a danger to the community 
and that he need not catch it if he takes proper care 
of his health, you resolve that he shall have a severe 
lesson, both to punish him and to deter others from 
following his example. You therefore strip him 
naked, and in that condition stand him all night in 
the snow. But as you admit the duty of restoring 
him to health if possible, and discharging him with 
sound lungs, you engage a doctor to superintend the 
punishment and administer cough lozenges, made as 
unpleasant to the taste as possible, so as not to pamper 
the culprit.” This is sound sense, which cannot be 
dismissed or brushed aside by merely characterizing 
it as “Shavian.” 

We are not writing a political thesis and cannot, 
therefore, refer to recent political events and incidents. 
But there can be no gain-saying the fact that the 
revelations recently made of the treatment of prisoners 
of all classes in the Indian Jails have severely shocked 
the moral sense of the people. The books we are 
dealing with have, therefore, a very great interest for 
the Indian humanitarian and reformer. In Western 
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Europe — in spite of some serious defects — they are 
in the matter of Jail administration and prison reform 
far ahead of the system in force in this country. 
There, they utilize Psychology and preventive medica 
science as potent instruments for reforming the cri 
minal and the Science of Criminology — thanks cspe 
cially to the labours of Italians — is now one of the 
most advanced Sciences. Mr, and ]\Irs. Webb declare 
their conviction that what is needed is “a highly 
differentiated series of institutions according to the 
ten or dozen man classes into which prisoners should 
be divided.” Contrast such a — to us in India- 
utopian ideal, with the system obtaining in this 
country, the Jails of which have practically one rule 
governing in most matters the treatment of criminal 
offenders proper and political prisoners. 

As bearing upon this subject we may usefully quote 
here an instructive passage from the third book in 
our list. “We have in the first place,” runs the sum- 
ming-up of the conclusions of the Prison System 
Enquiry Committee, (called English Prisons To-day) 
To deal with ofiences^ chiefly by young pe.sons due 
not to disease or inherent defects, but a lack of oppor- 
tunity, of good education and influence, or, perhaps 
not seldom, to an adventurousness to which their 
surroundings give no satisfactory vent. For such 
cases w^e desire to see a great extension of methods, 
such as probation, 'which gives offenders opportunities 
to ‘make good* without 'vvdthdra'wal from ordinary life. 
Where such methods fail, the treatment provided 
should be definitely educational. . . . For offenders 
clearly not amenable to such treatment as probation, 
we desire to see a drastic enquiry into the causes an I 
antecedents of their offence, followed by a careful 
(though not minute) differentiation for purposes of 
re-education by various kinds of curative treatments 
for mind and body, and by a thorough, and probably 
arduous, training for ordinary life and resumed liberty 
— training which wall involve wide opportunities for 
individual and corporate responsibility on the part of 
the delinquents.** 

The took we have quoted from — 278 closely printed 
pages — is crammed wdth most useful information relat- 
ing to almost every point of the present English prison 
system. Credit is due to the editors of this volume 
for the systematic 'v^’^ay in 'which the data have been 
lucidly grouped and arranged, rendering the w*ork 
informative, instructive and convenient for reference. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb^s English Prisons under Local 
Government consists practically of a history of English 
Jail administration upto 1877. The book is written 
with all the care, knowledge and clearness 'which we 
have long since learnt to associate with the writings 
of Mr, Webb and his ver>^ talented wife on subjects 


connected viith local government in England. Miss 
Mary Gordon*s Penal Discipline — though obviously 
not so authoritative a work as the other three — is com- 
plementary to them, in spite of the attempt made In 
it by the author to make light of the alleged hardships 
of prison life, so far as women are concerned. She 
disposes of, as it wxre with a wave of the hand, the 
allegations of defect so elaborately set forth by Messrs. 
Hobhouse and Brockway. But her book is perhaps 
all the more valuable on that account — as presenting 
the other side of the shield. All the four books de- 
serve careful consideration and earnest attention at 
the hands of Indian reformers. 


POETEY. 

The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel by Puran Singh, 
wdth an Introduction by Ernest & Grace Rhys (J. M. 
Dent 8: Sons Ltd., London) 1921. 

It is dilficult to deny to the author of these prose 
lyrics the virtue of inspiration, introduced as the^" are 
with a disclaimer by the author regarding originality. 
The task of translation is hard enough, but 'when 
translation is coupled with transcription of ideas and 
motives behind the w’ords, success can not be achieved 
without a substantial moiety of genius in the author. 
Guru Granth, the sacred book of the Sikhs, has 
attracted the attention of only one Western scholar so 
far. Mr. M. A. Macauhffe*s book on The Sikh Religion 
is an authoritative study of the Sikh Scriptures and is 
a classic in its owm line. Mr. Puran Singh does not 
aim at Mr. Macauliffe’s comprehensiveness; himself a 
Sikh he does not feel the need of interpreting into 
the alien language w^hat seems so obvious to himself. 
His method is different because his ideal is not inter- 
pretation but a sort of opening-out of the vista and 
give a taste of the beauties that enrich his faith. He 
finds emotion and love and ecstacy in the Granth and 
in his poetical translations would feign leave them so. 
But he cannot help his personality and his experiences 
and undeliberately, as if it were, he touches the lines 
with the fires of his own imagination and makes them 
radiantly aglow with something of the brilliance of 
the original. We are grateful to Mr. Singh for giving 
us a w^ork full of the grace and mercy of the Sikh 
religion — a pioneer 'W’ork in its owm line. The Sikh 
as a w^arrior and as a devotee is unsurpassed. That 
he has retained to this day the virtue of self- 
abnegation and sacrifice — the true fruits of his faith — 
is being proven to-day before us in the Akali move- 
ment in the Punjab. The religion of Nanak vcas not 
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a dogma or a string of articles and creeds. It acted 
as a living force and sought to instil in the minds 
of a rapidly deteriorating but proud race the true 
tenets of freedom and of faith. As Mr. & Mrs. Rhys, 
in their wholly admirable Introduction, write : 

“The sense of warfare is often present in Indian 
religion ; and the Sikh apotheosis of the 
fighting genius of its men empowered to save 
their people, is not a break with tradition. 
With the Sikhs, too, the cult of the sw'ord is 
another expression of the struggle for a pure 
and free religion held by the morally brave: 
Nanak’s conception of religion was not one for 
slaves. It bred freedom and truth ; under the 
yoke of Islam there w^as no place for the free.“ 

Mr. Puran Singh has caught the spirit of this strong 
note in his religion and his Poems on Simran and 
Poems of a Sikh exhibit the delicate imaginings of the 
great leaders of the Sikh race. The heroic struggle of 
the Sikhs against a debauch tyranny and their final 
victory find a record in the sayings of the successive 
Gurus. It is a fine achievement to render available 
for English-speaking people the crystallised essence 
of the spirit that led to triumph over adversity; and 
Mr. Puran Singh deserves the grateful thanks of a 
large circle of people who love liberty and faith. 

New Times and Old Rhymes by Charles L. Graves 
(Basil Blackw'ell, Oxford) 1921. 

IMr. Graves is not the only victim of the craze for 
immortality which has so suddenly overtaken the 
literary circles of the Metropolis. There is an excuse 
for preserving in a book-form the whimsical outbursts 
of the hour, for there is the excuse for drawing our 
mirthful memories in the dull grey of middle age. 
But the preserved documents lose by age the aroma 
of rich humour that breathed life into the lines at the 
time of wanting. The task of sifting accordingly 
becomes very difficult. Mr. Graves has not tackled 
the task at all well and his New Times And Old 
Rhymes suffers from the defect of 'topicality h But 
the period is still not far back and we can recollect 
and enjoy the mirthful abandon which characterises 
Mr. Graves* poetry. There is a forceful flow of 
humour and wdt accompanying the almost sneeringly 
contemptuous angle of vision of the author. The Weary 
Titan and The Swabian Summer School as well as 
the neo-Horatian efforts provoke the author into his 
best moods and one enjoys the sheer candour of such 
lines as these on the New Biography: 

“Shun eulogy, and ban, as ’tw^ere the pest, 

The notion that whatever was, was best. 


Throw mud discreetly; some is sure to stick; 

The dead are safer targets than the quick; 

Avoid the living, for if hurt they scratch; 

Stone dead (you know the proverb) hath no 

match.’* 

:Mr. Graves is frequently delightful in his renderings 
of the sensational events of the day; and if the con- 
text be knowm the reminder is very full of mirth and 
laughter. 

Poems by P. A. Canon Sheehan, D.D. (Maunsel 
and Roberts Ltd., Dublin) 1921. 35. 6d. 

This little volume is a posthumous collection of the 
unpublished verses of Canon Sheehan. That Ireland 
in her long tragic history has always sustained an 
immutable faith in her destiny is attributable to her 
brave, unshaken spirit no less than to unrelenting zeal 
and fervour of her religious hierarchy. That the 
shepherd has counted for more than has the flock is 
true of Irish history right through her struggle for 
freedom from England’s domination. Canon Sheehan 
leaves in his unpublished fragments the unmistakeable 
duality of an Irishman’s life : his faith and his love 
of his land. Sophistical casuistry has not blunted his 
vision of a brighter, free-er Erin; parochial patriotism 
has not blurred his sight of the Ever-Loving !Mercy of 
God. Religion has sustained as it has nurtured the 
growTh of the brave hearts that have from decade to 
decade given their all at the altar of Liberty and 
Freedom. We donot mourn the loss for they have 
enriched this w^orld. What heart will not respond to 
the call for sacrifice w’hich pervades each line of 
The Fenian Mother} 

“Do I begrudge you to God, mo bhuachill, 

Do I begrudge you to God ? 

Not if He calls you for Ireland’s sake, 

To die on the brave ould sod! 

To redden the grass with the life-blood. 

You drew from my aching breast, 

I have given my boy for his country’s cause. 

And God — He will see to the rest I” 

Like a true Irishman Canon Sheehan is fond of 
picturesque imagery. It is in Irish genius, bom and 
bred amidst a grandeur of Nature’s bounty. 
Characterised as his poems are by the rich love of 
man and God, Canon Sheehan has not omitted to 
look to the skies and the winds, the mountains and 
Ihe weaves for inspiration. The beautiful Sonnet which 
begins with the lines ‘T asked the mountain: 'Why 
art thou so dark ?’ ” is redolent of the simple love of 
nature which defined his faith in Erin’s destiny. The 
publishers have done a service in bringing out this 
little collection which we heartily commend. 
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By Camel and Cary by Douglas Macmillan (Somer- 
set Folk Press, i6, Harper Street, London) 1921. 

Ultimata and other questions by Douglas Macmillan 
(The Bookroom, 15, Ranelagh Road, London) 1920. 

The Somerset Folk Movement originated with the 
idea of preserving “the lore and the luck and the 
learning of their vills and countrysides”. It was an 
admirable move for reviving the interest of village 
lives and the effort deservedly met with great success 
as far as the county of Somerset was concerned. We 
have not only a beautiful collection of the local 
tradition but also a record done with love of the 
physical attractions of the county. A series of book- 
lets have been published with a three-fold object: “To 
the man of Somerset who has left us but still loves his 
county ; to him who has stayed at home and with 
enlarged opportunities is becoming aware of a deeper 
beauty and meaning in the familiar things which 
surround him ; and to the stranger who comes to see and 
is anxious to understand”. It was vdth the latter 
purpose that we looked into Mr. Macmillan books. 
Neat and charming as his lines are, Mr. Macmillan 
has succeeded in imparting the dreamy softness of the 
hills and dales of Somerset to his poems of Nature. 
Camelot and Cary River become invested with a 
romance which is full of beauty and charm. His 
Ultimata is an effort in another direction and succeeds 
because the author depends for success upon the 
forceful imagery of his folk songs. 

Poems from Punch 1909 — 1920 with an Introductory 
Essay by W. B. Drayton Henderson (Macmillan S: Co., 
Ltd., London) 1922. 75, 6 d. 

The object of this collection is, in the words of the 
Editor, “to represent a larger number which amid 
much delightful but, as is fitting, ephemeral verse, 
serve the permanent interest of the Comic Spirit.” 
punch has always been fortunate in the number and 
quality of its contributors. The rich humour and rare 
excellence of style that illumines its pages from week 
to week does indeed deserve to be preserved in a 
form different from the morocco-bound files of the 
paper. But the task of culling the more permanentlv 
interesting from the transient topicalities is by no 
means a light one. Mr. Henderson, himself a dis- 
tinguished votary of the art, has admirably essayed 
the sifting process; and the result is an eminently 
readable book every line of which is full of good 
humour and vnt reminiscent of the atmosphere in which 
they were written. Who will not read with pleasure again 
C. H. Bretherton^s memories of Cambridge and Oxford 
or his lines to Smith in Mesopotamy ? Sir Owen Seaman’s 
poems, specially the lines on Swinburne and Meredith, 
will always have a permanent place in English litera- 


ture. That the editor owed an apologia for the 
shearing he has done in his selective process impresses 
Mr. Henderson and he has compensated us with the 
brilliant Introductory Essay w^hich prefaces the book. 
We congratulate the Editor and the Publishers in 
making available for us the luxury of delightful 
relaxation which we enjoyed years before and whose 
recollection will provide an hour or two of cheerful 
memories. 

A Little Loot by E. V. Knox (George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London) 1920. 

Mr. Knox is a well-known contributor to the Punch, 
He is honourably mentioned in the pages of the Poems 
From Punch reviewed above. The ironic Comic 
Spirit which rules over 3 Ir. Knox's art has frequently 
been the source of pure delight and pleasure to many 
a care-worn mind. His sheaf of contributions to the 
press which deserve preservation is therefore to be 
w*elcomed, for the distinct quality of freshness and 
good cheer which defines Mr. Knox's art is well dis- 
played in these pages. 


DRAxAlA. 

Plays of Old Japan Translated by Leo Duran 
(Thomas Seltzer, New AMrk) 1921. S2.50. 

Five dramatic sketches — rather fragments— of 
Japanese art are here brought together by an American 
author who has made a real honest attempt to inter- 
pret the Nipponese tradition as faithfully as an alien 
mind can possibly be expected to do. The reading 
has been a revelation to us, for hardly ever such 
situations (in the theatrical parlance) as here repre- 
sented could be considered as fit themes for play- 
wrights. Songs there are in plenty — beautiful, melodi- 
ous songs, interspersed with poetry of the choicest 
fragrance. But the denouement is invariably horrible, 
the action almost revolting. Mr. Duran himself sums 
up that “the Japanese theatre is a mixture of 
brutality, delicate poetry, and 'wonderfully beautiful 
stage pictures and scenery”. While the author's 
verdict is fully supported by the pieces he has collected 
together one is hardly convinced that the Japanese 
mind delights to revel in such horrifying incidents 
as are, for instance, portrayed in the sketch entitled 
“The Hands in the Box”. Mr. Duran's effort is, 
however, a welcome one, for if he has over-stressed the 
unpleasant side, as we have a suspicion that he has, 
he has at the same time rendered a distinct service of 
great literary value. Altogether it is a commendable 
representation of Japanese drama as seen through 
American eyes. 
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The Dawii«Mist. A Play of the Rebellion by Frank 
J. Hugh O'Donnell (The Gael Co-operative Printing, 
Publishing & Trading Society, Ltd,, Dublin) 1922 
25 . 6d. 

} Bedmates A Play in One Act by Geo. Shiels (The 

Gael Co-operative Society, Ltd., Dublin) 1922. i5. 3d. 

Ireland symbolises the eternal story of the sacrifice 
of youth to idealism during tragic centuries. The 
youth alone never counts the cost. For him achieve- 
ment is not the end of life; striving is the truer goal. 
Recent Irish literature abounds in the portrayal of 
such idealism which ended in murder, death and arson 
and yet handed on the torch of life to coming genera- 
tions : always a symbol of inspiration. The DazL'7i>-Mist 
is a dramatic representation of the spirit of the Faster 
Episode (1916). The author professes that when he 
wrote it he had never seen the inside of a theatre or 
witnessed the performance of the pla}\ Accordingly 
1 no regard is made for dramatic forms ; the author 

I depends upon the idealism, that covers the tragedy, 

j for success. A father and son dreaming of Erin’s 

j freedom: *‘Kext to You, my God, what nobler things 

could I dream about — another son and uncle slaved 

dowm by little comforts of crumbs and doles accomo- 
date their conscience wfith the cynical delusion that 
“The Irish people aren’t wnrth losing a breath of air 
over”! What passions inspired their breasts, what 
sensations dominated their beings as they read of 
Youth’s glorious sacrifice! Ireland above all claimed 
their love and if they are dead. 

“They’re gone. But as the grass doth greener grow 
After each passing shower, so too, shall we, 

Within our vengeful hearts, keep mem’ry’s fire aglow 
For those w’ho died in dreams — that we might see.'' 

Bedmates depicts the criminal w^ooing of Ulster by 
Great Britain in her efforts to solve the Irish question. 
Imperialism has never understood that it is a short- 
sighted policy W'hich recks not of fundaments of the 
struggle of the oppressed but coerces and cajoles by 
turn in order to postpone the evil day. British treat- 
ment of Ireland has been no exception : “These Irish 
’ooligans are easier fooled than ruled, that’s wat I 
see”. “The bit of blarney alw’ays saves the bloomin’ 
mutton.” Divide et impera may have served the 
colonial administrator so far, but there is an end to 
such fooling and then is the final exit. There are 
Ulsters everywhere there is an Imperialism and the 
problem of governance resolves itself into maintain- 
ing the factious schism which has preserved the 
Empire. Bedmates is a concrete representation of a 
small episode and deserves notice if only for the 
warning it conveys. 


Judas: A Tragedy in Three Acts by Claude 

Houghton (C. W. Daniel, Ltd., London) 2922. 35. 6d. 

Judas is one of the admirable series of Plays For A 
People’s Theatre which the enterprising firm of Daniels 
is placing before the public. The plot here is a 
representation of the famous Biblical episode where 
Judas, the most loving disciple of Jesus, betrayed the 
Nazarene for forty pieces of silver. Mr. Houghton 
has attempted to give a new shape to the incident and 
shows Judas to be victim of his own deep faith which 
required for proof a tragedy and for illustration the 
hallowed sufferings of his beloved Master. Despaired 
of mercy for the sorrowing world Judas’ mind is re- 
presented as riven between hope from the new^ gospel 
and a final, deep slumber. Mr. Houghton dissects 
and analyses the double rift and builds up a thesis of 
intense sorrow and w^oe which overwhelms the soul 
of Judas and prompts him to put to test his meandering 
faith. And w^hen the light breaks 

“Deliberation, doubt, procrastination. 

And all the shadow^s that obscured thy path, 

Are sw^ept away. The man is dead, the god 

Born, and the wildered earth stands free ” 

Mr. Houghton’s art is complex but of rare delicacy. 
He has put some very fine lines in this play. Who wdll 
not enjoy, for instance, 

“ there is something here I cannot reach: 

A sense beyond the sound, as though the w’ords 
Prison but part of their divine intent. 

Hinting at glories not to be confined 
In set captivity.” 

And these powerful lines on a woman’s Love : — 

“ In her love 

Is all her hope, her life, her heaven, her God! 
Destroy her love, and thou destroy’st the temple 
Wherein her passionate soul w'as wont to find 
The image of the ever-loving God, 

And homeless she must wander the great w^orld, 
Blind to its glory.” 

There is a distinct sense of charm and beauty about 
his play wLich contains perhaps a very difficult theme 
for the playwTight to elaborate and mak use of with 
success. That Mr. Houghton has succeeded is due to 
the unusual gifts he possesses — gifts of poetic imagina- 
tion combined with an expert technique. Although 
at places he becomes difficult and uses strange com- 
binations such as “Immanent in immensities of space. 
Holding the constellations of the heavens In rhythmic 

unison ” Mr. Houghton never fails to interest the 

reader by the smooth flow of his diction and the 
sublime heights to wffiich his thought soars. 

Shakespeare; A Pay in Five Episodes by H. F. 
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Rubenstein &. Clifford Bax, with a preface by A. W. 
Pollard (Benn Brothers, London) 1931. 5 s. 

Professor Pollard has summed up the strength of 
the play in one word : ‘gripping’ ; and so it is from 
beginning to end. The Shakespeare question will 
never fail to be interesting for we know so little and 
yet so much about him, but one would have fancied 
that ‘Stakespeare’ as a subject for playwrights will prove 
as grotesque as, say, Pavlova in the pose of a trepis- 
chorean critic. But the authors have struck an entirely 
new line in this play, and as Prof. Pollard says, they 
have tried to do “for Shakespeare w’hat Mr. Drink- 
water has done, wdth so large a measure of success, for 
Abraham Lincoln.” One may feel inclined to dispute 
the picture-portrait of Shakespeare as sketched here : — ■ 
“Your jack-of-all-trades, your stop-gap, your poet- 

player-prompter and I know not what else who 

abhors the calling of a player and curses the trick of 

fortune that steered him on to the stage but 

there can not be two opinions about the pow^r and 
charm W'hich Messrs. Rubenstein and Bax have put 
into the pla3% Their summing up of Shakespeare’s 
w’orks is noteworthy : 

“In Love's Labour Lost 1 know" you as you w-ere 

at the outset of life ....careless and gay 

and wuld as a morning of April. In Romeo 
and Juliet 1 see you as you yere in young 
manhood, your merriment tempered with pity, 
your freedom constrained by the g>wes of 
love. In Hamlet I find you a man who per- 
ceives that the w'orld is crazy and W"ill not be 
cured. In Timon that humour has become a 
passion, a loathing of mankind and a hope- 
lessness for the world, from wkJch it seems that 
imagination can totter only into madness. 
At last — in The Tempest — I watch you making 
peace with your fellows, forgiving them their 
evil, and looking out on the w^orld with a 
lantern of wonder in your hand. And through 

all these varying pictures I recognise 

the dignity and the pride of genius.” 

It is a rare success that the authors have achieved in 
characterisation and it is to be hoped that their 
example will initiate a new school of dramatic 
biographies. 


FICTION. 

The Enchanted Canyon by Honore Willsie (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth Limited, London) 1922. 7s. 6d. 

It is difiicult to appraise correctly a work that 
throws so many luminous shadow-s as The Enchanted 
Canyon, And yet one rises w-ith a feeling of satisfied 


enjoyment as one turns over the last page. Mrs. 
Willsie has not attempted to get out of her feminine 
temperament, so to say. For w"e frequently notice it 
to be a distinguishing trait of women-novelists that 
they revel in portraying multiple personalities in their 
male hero-characters. Perhaps it is as w"ell. The 
eternal feminine seeks for an ideal and views the 
purely male problem from many facets. For her the 
ideal remains to be a sort of self-contained demi-god 
with all the virtues and none of frailties of this wicked 
world. In The Enchanted Canyon Mrs. Willsie endows 
her hero with as varied a career as one could hardly 
expect to find happen in true life. But such varietv 
was essential to bring out the strengths and weaknesses 
of Enoch Huntingdon than whom no more loveable 
personality has been portrayed in recent fiction. The 
waif of the slums, with the poignant consciousness of 
a stigma attached to his birth — a consciousness pain- 
fully quickened by the vituperative reminders of Luigi, 
Enoch’s erstwhile guardian and step-father — could 
hardly develop into the strong, forceful personality of 
the statesman-patriot without having undergone the 
Fire-Baptism, told of the Chelsea sage. Mrs. .Willsie 
has beautifully touched the crisis, and the story of the 
Canyon and the desert expedition is as picturesque in 
design as it is masterly in execution. The charming 
figure of Daisy Allen is successfully drawn, though one 
is left w"ondering on numerous occasions why such a 
forceful character does not assert herself with more 
persistence. The delineation of a conflict between 
Enoch and Daisy wrould have done honour to the skill 
of a master-pen and w"e regret a bit that Mrs. 
Willsie chose the easier w"ay and sacrificed the interest- 
ing complexity of a conflict of personalities in her 
desire to sketch the perfect ^lan. But the change does 
not detract much from her story. A rich vein of sub- 
dued humour runs through the tale. Jonas, the Negro 
valet and gyp to Enoch, supplies tlae interlude and 
no reader can fail to learn to wholly love this embodi- 
ment of faith, service and charity. We congratulate 
Mrs. Willsie on her fine w"ork and commend The 
Enchanted Canyon as a successful story in line wTth 
the best traditions of modern fiction. 

Wanderers by Knut Hamsun (Glydendal, Scandi- 
navian Publishers, London & Copenhagen) 1922. 8s. 6d. 

This work is a translation from the Norw-egian ot 
the famous Knut Hamsun who rose to fame in literary 
circles by winning the Nobel prize for 1921. We 
opened the book accordingly with great expectations 
as the earlier w"ork of the master who wrote The 
Growth of the Soil and Pan. We confess w"e were 
disappointed and but for Knut Hamsun’s name on the 
cover w'ould have had no hesitation in describing it 
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as a work of merit no donbt, but second rate all the 
same. We do not meet here with the infinite tender- 
ness and delicacy of execution which characterises 
The Growth of the Soil, Neither are we treated to 
the charming fascination of Pan. The of this tale 
wanders through life gathering varied experiences 
which do not appear to be in any way striking save 
in the lessons which the author abundantly draws 
therefrom. Grindhusen, his first helpmate, or Fruen 
Falkenberg, the tragic victim of a malicious destiny, 
fail to succeed because the characterisation is incom- 
plete, or is it that it is purposely drawn this wise in 
deference to the halting natures so frequently the 
heritage of the middle classes ? But the tale is not 
without a certain kind of charm. There is an air of 
easy non-chalance about the characters that attracts 
the reader, and there is something fine and melodious 
about the song of the Wanderer as he plays with 
muted strings w^hen he reaches his 50th year 

“No, we do not think w^e have the right to more 
sweet-meats than wre get. A wanderer's ad- 
vice : no superstition. What is life's ? All. 
But what is yours ? Is fame ^ Oh, tell us 
why! A man should not so insist on w^hat is 
his* It is comical; and a wanderer laughs at 

anyone w'ho can be so comical 

“If I thank God for life, it is not by virtue of any 
riper wisdom that has come to me with age, 
but because I have alw^ays taken a pleasure in 
life. Age gives no riper wisdom; age gives 
nothing but age.*' 

Tales oi Bengal by Sita and Santa Chatterjee, with 
an Introduction by F. J. Thompson (Oxford University 
Press, London & Calcutta) 1922. Rs. 2 /-. 

The tw^o talented sisters W’ho have here jointly 
offered us a selection of their w^ork are the gifted 
daughters of our respected colleague ^Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, Bditor of the Modern Review. The 
Bengalee Literature has steadily and successfully 
passed through a period of revival and now^ in the 
adolescent stage claims such masters as Tagores and 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee as her own. It is good 
augury indeed that Bengalee daughters have come 
forward to take a share in the completer development 
of the literary traditions of the race. Misses Chatter- 
jee are pioneers in the line and deserv*e grateful con- 
gratulations on their successful debut. Their theme, 
as was but proper, is the social side of a Hindu home; 
their measure the freedom of life so frequently denied 
to women in the Hindu households. For full appre- 
ciation of the art of the tw^o sisters one should turn 
to the pages of the Probasit the premier monthly in 
the Bengalee language. The translations presented in 


Tales of Bengal though inadequate are strong enough 
to indicate the delicacy and finish of their work. The 
quiet dignity and charm W'hich pervades every line of 
The Cake Festival is supplemented by the pathos and 
humour of the story of The Ugly Bride. That the 
powxr of these tales lies beyond recognition of crafts- 
manship will be apparent to everyone acquainted wdth 
Indian society. IMisses Chatterjee have not stressed 
the unpleasant side, but touched wdth pathos and 
kindly charity these tales of social life in Bengal 
possess a reforming value greater than an armful of 
pamphlets and sermons. Would that Bengal respond 
to the ideal wdiich her tw’o young daughters have so 
delicately defined for her citizens ! 

The Shadow of the East by B. M. Hull (Bveleigh 
Nash And Grayson Ltd., London) 1922. 7s. 6d. 

Innumerable plots have been w'oven by' the imagi- 
native w'riters of fiction in the West round the myste- 
rious, unknow'able and unknowing Bast — the land of 
glamour and of wild oats and accordingly a fit sojourn 
for the man with time and money’ to spare. It matters 
not to these w’riters if their pictures represent or not 
the correct and the sensible about a land they have 
never knowm, and if knowm, never learnt to appreciate. 
Their products are for the consumption of a public 
equally or perhaps more densely ignorent of condi- 
tions abroad, and therefore anything succeeds that 
passes muster. Bast, the unchanging Fast — the 
laughter and mockery of brutish hack-w’riters — ^pre 
sents a kaleidoscopic picture of varied hues and any 
ghostful fancy’ is good enough to be born of this clime. 
When w’e have said this we record our general impres- 
sion of the average story’ of the Bast as wTitten by* the 
Western w'riters. The author of The Shadow of East 
has, how’ever, skilfully’ managed to skip over the 
my’sterious quantities of the Bast and has connected 
his pow’erful story by the slightest of threads with the 
un-know’ing factor. No donbt a tragedy of the land of 
Nippon forms the basic strand in the plot, but the 
action proceeds mainly under Western conditions and 
in the West. O Hara San, the child of an illicit inter- 
course betw’een the English gentleman-tourist and a 
maiden of the land of cherry blossoms, is the unhappy 
victim of a passion, which is reciprocated, for the 
legitimate son and heir of her father. As long as the 
know'ledge of their relationship is withheld the lovers 
remain perfectly happy. But a shadow’ soon appears 
as the know'ledge comes by accident to Barry Craven 
Remorse and deep sorrow trouble his soul and drive 
him to solitude to eat of the torments of hell. O Hara 
San, conscious only of her loss of love, kills herself as 
is the ancient custom of Japan. The blood of O Hara 
San stains Barry’ Craven's soul and the stigma clings 
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throughout his life. The rest of the story deals with 
the psychological penances of Barry at his home and 
in Africa, his hopeless passion for Gillian Tocke, his 
W’ard, the strange proposal for marriage that was not 
to be marriage, the aftermath of a strange alliance 
culminating in the heroic struggle of Gillian to shake 
oh the shame of protection induced through pity on 
her helpless condition (as she understood Barry^S 
strange proposal) coupled with Barry’s exciting adven- 
tures after death and release in Africa — form an inter- 
esting and charming reading. What we deplore how- 
ever is the insinuation in the title that the story is 
of the East w^hen there is so little of the East in it. 
There is of coarse the problem of incestuous passion, 
the plot of 'which is laid in Japan, but is this a pecu- 
liarity of the East alone ? Rather, to the contrary. 
Western countries present more shocking examples of 
this pattern. But w'e pardon the author his weakness 
in yielding to the desire to tack on something of the 
mysterious to his book, presumably for sale purposes. 
The strength of his work lies in the analysis of the 
spiritual struggle that underlay Barry Craven’s fight 
for life and love, and it is a successful delineation. 

Flower of Asia by Gilbert Collins (Duckworth & 
Co., Eondon) 1922. 

We have expressed in the notice immediately pre- 
ceding this an impression of general untrustworthiness 
of the Eastern pictures as painted with the brush of 
the West- Elower of Asia is an exception, ho'wever, 
to the usual run of stories of the East in that a 
genuine attempt is made to explain and interpret the 
spirit w^hich seems alien and therefore, perhaps, 
strangely un-moral to the Western sense. But the 
Flower of Asia is more than a successful tale of un- 
usual charm and interest — ^it aims at revealing the 
hypocrisy of contact between the East and the West 
as it is displayed in all big centres in the Eastern 
lands to-day. The author attempted to classify his 
impression of the average literature about Japan and 
failing to derive satisfaction because of a lack of 
sympathy and imagination, he sets out on purpose to 
remedy the want. Mr. Collins has been eminently 
successful. He has built a story of intensely poignant 
charm and delicacy and interspersed the action wdth 
deliciously frank comments upon the problem which 
provoked him to write the book. He has invested each 
line with his clear perception of the conflicting ideals 
of the land of Nihon and of the West, but m his 
narration he has not failed to appreciate the viewpoint 
of Japanese traditions in their appeal to the people 
of the land in contrast to the fog of misunderstanding 
and abuse which becoluds the mind of the average 
Western tourist. The conflict is woven round the 


personal tragedy of Barrenger, the young Englishman 
sent out as an Attache to the legation at Shanghai. 
Barrenger’s powerfully sensitive mind reacts to the 
permeative influences of Japanese charm and poetry. 
On his first night in the land of Nihon he is taken 
round the towm to see the sights 'which included a 
visit to the geisha house. He meets there with 
Ainsoke San, the embodiment of all that is beautiful 
in a land full of charm and beauty. The duties at the 
legation soon take him up but he never forgets 
Ainsoke and her delightfully surprising love-letter 
written in the quaintest of English. In Japan again, 
on a holiday, he seeks her out again and finds her 
among the rustic old home of her father — an old 
Samurai of high class but shorn of affluence and 
plenty. Barrenger is quite honest in his love and 
'when his proposal for marriage is accepted he con- 
gratulates himself as the happiest of mortals. But he 
is fully conscious of the reception his alliance 'w^ould 
receive at the hands of his w’hite countrymen. Did 
not the good Miss Annandell, w^hom he had rescued, 
tell him in plain, unvarnished, language ? — 

official circle the Colour Bar is never men- 
tioned, or even recognised as existing. I’ve 
met highly placed Chinese and Japanese and 
seen wffiite people mix 'wdth them socially as if 
there \vas no gulf between. But there is one, 
nevertheless, a gulf deeper than the ocean we 
crossed last 'week. It doesn’t make itself felt 
until a man begins to show too real a sympathy 
vrith the native. Then his friends advise him to 
remember the colour of his skin. If he holds 
on, he grow's unpopular, and the 'warnings get 
stronger. If he goes the whole length — such 
as marrying the Asiatic woman — he may as 
wxll make up his mind to live the rest of his 
life among the Yello'w: he is finished for good 
as far as the White are concerned. Everybody 
quietly drops him. He becomes a pariah. He 
is socially damned”. 

And it w’as monstrously hard for Barrenger to under- 
stand, until he realised that it was really the Fudgeby, 
Fanshaw & Co. who controlled the destinies of the 
white race ; he realised that 

had been sent to the Far East, a quarter of 
the earth peopled by races much differing 
from the races he had known; and here, by 
dint of his graces of culture, tact, manners, 
persuasion and acquired knowledge, he was 
to plead or negotiate or threaten with 
foreign rulers, to the end that among other 
things white men of the Cophod kidney might 
settle and money-grub '^^dthont let or hindrance 
in lands where they might have rights, 
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Treaty or otherwise, but were palpably as out 
of place as a garden toad in the clouds. It 
w’ould be bis sacred duty to champion the 
Cophods, to see their side of every quarrel, to 
stand by them through thick and thin; not 
because they appealed to his personal cons- 
ciousness as just and lovely creatures, but 
because the}’ had happened to be brought into 
such parts of the world as cartographers 
usually print redd’ 

In bitterness Barrenger cries out against the 
inhumanity of this all. His own convictions are, 
however, firmly founded on sympathy and broad- 
mindedness and charity bom of love. The tragedy 
develops as he is forced to flee from the Consulate 
under suspicion of a false charge. He belongs to 
Nihon henceforth and he attains Japanese elomicile 
Towards the cHmax the heroic and lovable figure of 
Ainsoke justifies the young Englishman’s love and 
sacrifice as she takes the matter in her own hands 
when Japan and England declare hostilities and rather 
than be the cause of a p)^rx)iexing dilemma for her 
husband Ainsoke puts an end to her life. Barrenger 
realises the sacred trust and love which decided 
Ainsoke and follows her to her eternal rest. Mr. Collins 
does not show’ reluctance or fear in developing his 
theme to its rightful conclusion. If his w’ork tends to 
overstress the common abuse prevalent among the 
white community abroad he has very good reasons for 
doing so. Flower of Asia is not, as w'e have said, a 
mere work of fiction; it conveys a moral to all men of 
sympathy of w’hich humanity is sadly in want 
these days. We consider that Mr. Collins has done a 
(distinct service to his country particularly whose con- 
tact w’ith the East is of so absorbing and vital a nature 
for her very’ existence. 

A Daughter of Allah by Cecil H. Bullivant (Jarrolds 
Publishers, Etd., London) 1922. 2S. 

Another story of the East, or rather of Africa, 
which, how'ever, touches very meagrely upon the 
people that inhabit these mysterious regions. Mr- 
Bullivant is a reputed traveller to these desert places, 
and he has laid the principal action of his plot amid 
the delightful oasis of El IChargeh W’here Sidi Murad, 
the Paris-trained Arab Sheikh dw’elt and exercised 
absolute authority. The Arab methods of vengeance 
for a jilted passion or broken troth may appear primi- 
tive and uncouth at first knowdedge but it does not 
make the slightest difference whether you brood over 
your w’rongs and coolly calculate before you strike 
back, or try to kill your sorrow through violent action. 
But the author does not dw’ell long on these side- 
issues: he is entranced in the building up of his 


romance w’hich rushes tumultuously through his pages. 
The work can be described as possessing real charm 
and interest though the incidents are a bit forced and 
made to subscn’e the purpose of the novelist a little 
too blatantly. 


Our Library Table: Reprints and New Editions. 

So far back as 1S73, Mr. Ameer Ali — then just called 
to the Bar—publsihed his Critical Examination of the 
Life and Teachings of Muhammad. In 1S91, the book 
appeared — revised, rew’ritten and recast — as The Spirit 
of Islam. It now reappears, exceedingly well got-up, 
under the latter title, with the sub-title added: ‘*A 
History of the Evolution and Ideals of Islam^’ (Christo- 
phers, 22 Berners Street, London, W.). In its present 
foirn the work constitutes a masterly account of the 
life and ministry of the Prophet and of the evolution 
of Islam as a w’orld-religion ; of its rapid spread, and 
the remarkable hold it obtained over the conscience 
and minds of millions of people within a short space 
of time ; and a comprehensive review’ of its aspirations 
and ideals, alike in the past and the present. Two 
new’ chapters have ben added to this Edition, on tbe 
‘‘Apostolical Succession^’ and “Islamic Mysticism,” as 
W’ell as considerable new’ matter in the Introduction 
and in the chapter on “The Rationalistic and Philo- 
sophical Spirit of Islam. ’ ’ 

In all Moslem centres of instruction throughout 
the w’orld The Spirit of Islam, based on Islamic 
records, is recognised as the standard life (in English) 
of Mohammed, and indispensable to students. At the 
present time such a comprehensive view as it presents 
of the Moslem ideal is of peculiar interest and impor- 
tance. The book is learned and luminous and though 
at times needlessly polemical and biassed against the 
non-Muslims, it is a standard work on the subject 
and may be justly regarded by now’ as great a classic 
as Muir’s famous biography of the Prophet. 

In the “Percy Reprints” w’hich are being issued by 
tlie firm of Basil Blackwell of Oxford, the two latest 
additions are Dekker’s Seven Deadly Sinnes of London 
and Congreve’s Incognito. We have already — ^in notic- 
ing the earlier volumes — characterized the excellence 
of the series and the tw’O latest additions fully sustain 
its reputation for textual accuracy and scholarly edit- 
ing. Each volume has a striking Introduction and 
elucidative notes. The ‘Tercy Reprints” are almost 
ideal editions of classical English literature. 

Young India (Ganesan & Co., Madras) is a syste- 
matic reproduction of the editorial articles which were 
w’ritten by Mr. Gandhi in “Young India” from the 
day in w’hich it came into his control to the time of 
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his arrest, from, that is 8th October, 1919, to ^larch, 
1922. Almost the whole of the articles and notes to- 
gether with the more important of the special articles 
have been reproduced and properly edited, and of those 
omitted, whatever there was anything new in 
them either in substance or in method of presentation 
has been extracted as footnotes in appropriate plaies. 
Thus the present volume is unique not me"*ely for 
the quantity of matter it contains, but also for 
the convenient arrangement of matter in a manner 
that would satisfy the needs of readers desirous of ob- 
taining Mr. Gandhi^s views authoritatively expressed. 
^ As the volume is equipped with an elaborate table of 
contents and index which between them afford the 
readiest reference to any particular point on which 
information is required regarding Non-co-operation 
it is likely to be of great value both to the supporte-'s 
and opponents of the Non-co-operation movement. 

Messrs, Natesan & Co. (Madras) have lately issued 
a new (third) edition of Speeches and Writings of 
M. K. Gandhi, with an Introduction by Mr. C. N. 
Andrews and a biographical sketch of Mr. Gandhi 
^ The edition is most complete and authoritative. It 
is also fully upto-date. This and Young India give 
the fullest exposition of Mr. Gandhi^s views. 

If of the making of books there is no end, so i^' 
there none of the making of anthologies. One of th ^ 
latest and one of the best is in five hand^^ volumes 
called English Prose (Humphrey Milford, University 
Press, Oxford) chosen and arranged by Mr. \V. Pea- 
cock. It cov^ers the whole range of English prose 
literature — from the earliest to the latest times. The 
extracts are judiciously made, with a sense of pr^- 
^ portion and discrimination, and the result is an antho- 
logy of English prose which is perhaps the best and 
most suited to the wants of the average reader. This 
anthology rua^* be usefully supplemented by the two 
volumes of Selected English Short Stories, which is 
very well-known as “The World's Classics"— about the 
best series of reprints of the classics. 

The University Press, Oxford, have recently" added, 
two valuable books to their series of reprints cf 
famous Anglo-Indian classics. These are Grant-Duff’s 
History of the Mahrattas (in two volumes), a revised, 
annotated edition by Mr. S. M. Edwards, C.S.I. (late 
of the Indian Civil Service) and William Knighton's 
graphic and vivid descriptions of the court life in 
Lucknow during its Badshahate, called The Private 
Life of an Eastern King and The Private Life of an 
Eastern Queen. The two latter are now reprinted to- 
gether called Eastern King and Queen. The Oxford 
University Press reprints of the classics of Anglo- 
Indian literature deserve a wide circulation in India. 
Lowson's Text-Book of Botany (W. B. Clive, High 


Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.) is an ex- 
cellent students’ manual; but the edition revised and 
adopted to Indian requirements by Professor Birbal 
Sahni has a distinct value of its own for the students 
of the science in this country. The third edition, 
under notice, is fully upto-date and is a students’ 
vade me cum of the highest utility. It should be wddely 
used in India. 

Sir James Fraser's Golden Bough (MacMillan ik 
Co., Ltd., London) has long since been justly regarded 
as a classic on the subjects it deals with — -Magic and 
Religion. But it was voluminous and cumbersome — a 
cart-load in one dozen volumes. The author has, 
therefore, done well in publishing in one handy and 
compact volume an abridgement under the original 
title which is likely to appeal to a much wider circle of 
readers. Students of the subject should be grateful 
to the author for providing them in a small compass 
the results of his life-long study and researches. 

In his Empire at a Glance, IMr. J. B. Thornhill 
(of 14 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.) presents a bird's- 
eye-view of the United Kingdom and the British 
Colonies. Curiously he makes no reference to India, 
which is rather surprising. The data it brings to- 
gether will be found useful for reference. 

The late Mr. C. H. Wyatts’ The English Citizen: 
His Life and Duty (MacMillan & Co., Ltd., London) 
appeared so far back as 1893. It has been frequently 
reprinted, it being the clearest exposition of the sub- 
ject for young readers. We, therefore, welcome Its 
second and thoroughly revised edition, in which the 
statements of facts have been fully brought upto-date. 
In its present form, the new and present revised edi- 
tion of the students' old favourite is likely to hoM 
its own against its rivals in the field. 

A Kipling Anthology (MacMillan & Co., Ltd , 
London) was bound to come and so it has come at 
last. It is confined to the prose writings of Mr. Kipling 
and offers rather short extracts frotn his many books. 
There is no foreword, preface or introduction, which 
is a pity. The book should be useful to those who 
would like to have some general notion of Kipling’s 
prose. 

Four Years in the Underbrush. Adventures of a 
Working Woman in New York by a Novelist of Note 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York) 1921. $2.50 

This book contains the living record of an extra- 
ordinary experience. The author walked out of her 
Club into the ‘underbrush of the greatest jungle of 
civilisation' and for four years, in her own words, 

“I remained in the underbrush — the world of the 
unskilled working woman of New York City. 
During that time I held 25 different positions 
in almost as many different fields of work, I 
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directed envelopes for a large niaxl-order house, 
was a sales-woman in one of the most adver- 
tised of metropolitan department stores 

waitress in one of the hotels in a noted health 
resort, packer in a cracker factory, head 
chambermaid in the home of a millionaire , 
maid of all work in a two-sen^ant family, 
gentlewoman maid of all work in a philan- 
thropic institution for dependent children, 
assistant in the loan department of a Wall 
Street banking institution ” etc. 

The stor}' is told in wonderfully simple language 
full of sympathy and kindliness which is wholly 
refreshing. It is a human document of great personal 
interest and will well pay study. 

The Cambridge University Tress deserve the thanks 
of school teachers and students for their admirable 
series of handy Volumes in the Modern Language 
Series. The latest additions are A manual of French 
H. J. Chaytor (1922, 45.) and Supplement to A 
Manual of French Composition by R. L. Graeme 
Ritchie, D. Litt. and James M. Moore, M.A. (1922, 6s.). 
The former is meant as a sort of first reader for 
students who have limited time and opportunities. 
The grammar has been reduced to the very essential 
minimum and the selections from French authors show 
excellent renderings. The vocabulary is very useful. 
The Supplement contains 200 select pieces from English 
authors for purposes of translation. Great care has 
been taken in selection, in order to illustrate 
differences between the English and the French prose 
styles for the use of teachers. 

It has always been a difficult matter for average 
people who love to keep a dog about them to be able 
to select correctly the right kind of dog. The dog- 
fanciers have unfortunately teen a n on-literary lot and 
the literature on the subject, though ample is not sifted 
properly for the purposes of the amateur dog-lover. 
In Captain Frank T. Barton’s How to choose a Dog 
(Jarrolds’ Publishers, London, 1922, 3S. 6d.) much 
useful information is carefully itemised and put in a 
handy form. It will enable the prospective pur- 
chasers to get just the right kind of knowledge needed 
for good selection. 

The subject of birth control has only recently come 
into the limelight. The Victorian prudery forbade it 
in the West; and the almost medieval social condi- 
tions in India taboo it even in ordinary talk. That 
conditions have materially changed and time has 
arrived to analyse the population problem in its full 
aspects will be apparent to all serious students of 
human welfare, despite the anathema of the Church, 
A good deal of literature has recently been put on 
the market on sexual relations but unfortunately, as 


was perhaps inevitable, most of it is trash reading 
and mordantly erotic. We can not say this of Brenda 
Bar wan’s Marriage and Birth Control (The Anglo- 
Eastern Publishing Co., Ltd., London, 1922, 65. 6d.) 
where this delicate subject is dealt with in an highly 
intelligent and instructive manner. The attitude of 
the author tow^ards the sexual problem is entirely 
praisew’orthy and the discussion full of information 
and good points. The birth-control issue is explained 
and supported by wxll-reasoned arguments. A brief 
description of knowm contraceptives is helpful. We 
commend the book to the attention of social reformers 
and young persons interested in the intensely human 
aspect of marriage in its relations to the race-stock. 

The mission wffiich the late Mr. Tilak led to 
England in the summer of 1918 succeeded in drawing 
the attention of the British radical party to the 
anomalous position of India as a member of the 
British Commonw^ealth. This interest has been 
sustained by the course of events in India and several 
prominent persons, specially of the Labour Party, have 
attempted to understand appreciatively the problem 
as it appears to unprejudiced minds. Mr. Wilfred 
Wellock is a w’ell-known publicist of the advanced 
school in the ranks of the Labour Party and his little 
book India’s Awakening {The Labour Publishing Co., 
London, 1922, is. 6d.) is an attempt to summarise for 
the British readers the ethics of the political struggle 
in India. Mr. Wellock has studied his subject with 
care and supports his case wJth numerous quotations. 
Ills summing up is interesting — “that the Indian Home 
Rule Movement possesses world-wide significance and 
cannot long be ignored by people of this country 
(England) and secondly neither violence nor perse- 
cution can extinguish it — ^for its roots are spiritual.” 
We thank Mr. Wellock for his sympathetic study of 
the Indian problem. 

Gospel of Swadeshi by Prof. D. B. Kalelkar of the 
Sabarmati Ashram (S. Ganesan, Madras, 1922, 4a.) 
has been commended by Mahatama Gandhi as fully 
elucidating the Gospel according to his views. The 
booklet is a carefully argued thesis on spiritual 
economics of India, if such a relational tendency be 
allowed. Swadeshi, according to Prof. Kalelkar, is an 
essentially religious principle and as such enjoins upon 
the citizens certain duties and obligations wffiicli he 
owes to himself and to his country. An interesting 
study. 

In times of political upheavals thoughts of few men 
turn towards the spiritualities of the struggle. But 
these few men are of the salt of the earth. They 
become the beacon light and guiding stars for 
succeeding generations. Their example serves to 
impart a correct understanding amongst bewildered 
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humanity. Of such men of light Mahatama Gandhi 
is undoubtedly one. His example has been an inspira- 
tion to many and it is a pleasure to read Mr. \V. W. 
Pearson^s Dawn of a New Age (S. Ganesan, Madras, 
1922) wherein he hails Gandhi and Tagore as 
harbingers in India of a new age of universal love. 
Mr. Pearson, in this collection of Essays, summarises 
bis view's on the constructive programme before India 
in economic and spiritual spheres. A book for the 
young, full of wdde sympathies and genuine inspira- 
tion. 

To the sketches of Mr. Gandhi, Eala Eajpat Rai and 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co. 
Madras, have appropriately added Sketches of the 
lives of other leading Non-Co-operators like Mr. C. R. 
Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Ali Brothers and 
Hakim Ajmal Khan w'hich is from the pen of Mr. 
C. F. Andrew's. Babu Aurobindo Ghose is not exactly 
a Non-Co-operator but a sketch of this poet-patriot is 
long overdue. These sketches recount the lives and 
doings of the persons described and give ample 
extracts from their speeches and wHtings. Each 
sketch has a fine frontispiece and is priced 4 annas. 

The Truth of Life by Barindra Kumar Ghose (S. 
Ganesan, Madras, 1922, Sa.) is a collection of five 


articles w^hich Mr. Ghose contributed to The Bengalee 
after his return from the Andamans. Barindra Kumar 
has suffered the greatest suffering in the cause of the 
country and his views on the present political situa- 
tion and general life in India should command 
attention. His effort is directed tow^ards giving an 
intellectual glimpse into the divine revolution of 
thought and life, which end is the only one worth 
fighting for, in his Judgment. 

The House of Ganesh (Madras) deserve to be 
congratulated for their enterprise in making arrange- 
ments w'ith foreign publishers for the right to 
publish useful reprints in a cheaper style for the 
consumption of Indian readers. The latest addition 
to this series is The making of A Republic by Kevin 
R. O'Shiel (The Talbot Press, Dublin, 1922) which 
tells us of the story of American Freedom. The book 
is not a dry historical composition, as the publishers 
w'ell contend, for the sympathy and kindliness of the 
author have breathed a live spirit in his work. We 
seem to live through that age of repression and 
tyranny over again and line ourselves with the 
valiant pioneers w^ho staked their all for freedom and 
liberty. Altogether an inspiring reading. 
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THE DISTRUST OF ENGLISHMEN 

By Mr. Alfred Nundy. 


IP 

The first article with this heading w as W’ritten 
when the Unionist Government w^as still in 
power, with Mr. Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister of England. It gave the reasons why 
Indians distrust Englishmen, and promised in 
the next to show that the incident of the pro- 
nouncements of the late Prime Minister on the 
status and prerogatives of the Indian Civil 
Service and on the nature and fixity of British 
rule in India can serve a good purpose, inasmuch 
as it will clear the air of a good many miscon- 
ceptions for which the Die-hards or 
reactionaries on the one side and the 
revolutionaries on the other side are 
responsible. Since then there has been a 
kaliedoscopic transformation of the scene. 
Events and incidents having a vital bearing on 
the constitutional reforms that have recently 
been introduced and on the onward march of 
India towards the promised goal of self-govern- 
ment have followed each other in rapid 
succession. It is honestly believed by a certain 
section of politicians that there has been an 
aggravation of causes tending to provoke 
distrust, and it would be futile to deny that 
there is a considerable amount of truth in this. 
But for all that I am optimistic enough to hold 
the view that the picture is not entirely dark, 
that there has been an advance and not a retreat 
in the gradual progress towards Home Rule 

*Part I appeared in our January, 1923 issue. 


and that on the whole we have no reason to 
despair for the future. 

The struggle for freedom in w^hich India is 
engaged follows the ordinary course of all other 
struggles. There are moments of elation w^hen 
we are sailing in the tide of victory. There 
are periods of depression when the issue 
becomes doubtful by reason of the formidable 
array of the forces of reaction which threaten 
to overwhelm us and to feed oiu: distrust of 
Englishmen. Into the various events and in- 
cidents provocative of this feeling we need only 
take a cursory glance, for w^e are here concerned 
with the inquiry w’hether taking them at their 
worst they justly a change of attitude tow'ards 
the British nation and w^hether India cannot 
secure political salvation by utilising to the 
fullest extent the constitution that has been 
given to her. Our first serious misadventure w^as 
the retirement of Mr. Montagu which had a 
sinister significance, not only to the Moslems, 
in advocating whose cause he was struck dowm, 
but to the people of India whose political in- 
terests he had championed and w^ho had hoped 
under his cautious and efficient guidance to 
traverse wdth the assurance of safety a long 
distance in the stormy seas which intervene 
before the destined goal of self-government can 
be reached. The removal of the staunch and 
experienced master-mariner had a depressing 
effect on the voyagers which was increased by 
his post being filled by one of whose sympathy 
there was no assurance and whose capacity to 
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hold the helm was an unknown quantity. Mr. 
Lloyd George's pronouncement that England 
held India as a trust in perpetuity was propped 
up by Lord Curzon in the course of the 
Montagu controversy stigmatizing the Govern- 
ment of India as a subordinate branch of His 
Majesty's Government. And yet with a flourish 
of trumpets the announcement had been made 
that from British rule in India the characteristic 
of autocracy had been removed for ever, that 
with the helping hand of England she was to 
shape out her destiny towards the attainment 
of Dominion Home Rule and that the founda- 
tion for this had been laid and a part of the 
superstructure had already been erected. 

It is no doubt true as stated by Lord Chelms- 
ford and reiterated by the Duke of Connaught 
that the inauguration of the new constitution 
had once for all removed from the Government 
of India the reproach of autocracy, but recent 
events lend countenance to the view that it 
has been transferred to the Secretary of State 
for India. The Government of India Act 
reserves to him certain powers, and how these 
have been exercised we shall see further on, 
but even the method of disposing of matters 
referred to him has given room for a good deal 
of irritation which might have been avoided. 
The Autonomy Resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Report of the Militaty^ Require- 
ments Committee, the Report of the Racial 
Distinctions Committee, all hung fire for a 
considerable period, giving rise to conjectures 
detrimental to His Majesty's Government 
generally and the Secretary of State for India 
in particular. And when the despatches relating 
to each did see the light of day they were found 
to be unsatisfactory and disappointing. The 
power of superintendence, direction and control 
reserved for the Secretary of State was being 
utilised to the fullest extent, wdiilst that 
salutary recommendation of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee was being set at naught 
that in all matters in which the Government 
of India agreed with the Legislative Assembly 
the Secretary of State should refrain from in- 
terference and their joint decision should be 
given effect to. Good faith is being pleaded 
in self-defence, which is a plea w^hich has ere 
this been utilised with reference to acts the most 
arbitrary in their nature. Plausible reasons are 
given for arriving at certain decisions. They 
may be good reasons, but the impression left on 
the people of India is that Englishmen are 


unwilling to give up a thing unless they find 
that its retention will be attended with serious 
consequences. And thus it is that suspicion 
begets distrust. 

Perhaps by far the most controversial question 
and in respect to which the greatest amount of 
distrust is displayed is that relating to the 
Indianisation of the services. It is a question 
responsible for the sudden stoppage of the re- 
cruitment of Englishmen in the various 
departments, for the remarkable pronounce- 
ments of Mr. LI03M George, for the O'Donnel 
Circular which brought on the Government of 
India the implied rebuke of the Secretary of 
State and finaliE^ for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission dealing with the position 
and prospects of the services. Now as regards 
the pronouncements of Mr. Lloyd George these 
ma\^ finally be disposed of by the remark that 
though they may have served the immediate 
purpose of stimulating recruitment yet his 
unhappy speech has been practically condemned 
in all quarters. Mr. Montagu has stigmatised 
it as mischievous and bristling with in- 
accuracies,” and he declared that the statement 
that Government cannot interfere with the Civil 
Service or deprive it of its functions to be 

particularly dangerous.” In view of the 
Reforms he thought the late Prime Minister 
was talking ** nonsense.” As to the Royal 
Commission the peculiar feature about it is that 
no one wants it, not even the Civil Servants for 
whose benefit it is to be brought into existence, 
for they rightly think they run the risk of their 
position being made worse by raising an animus 
against the British services. The delay in 
taking steps for the Indianisation of the Indian 
Army, the afppointment to the Indian Civil 
Service of a number of ex-British officers and 
of 30 British medical men on special terms have 
been condemned as distrust-provoking, while 
the speech of the Viceroy delivered to the 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta in respect 
to the fiscal reforms produced suspicion and 
alarm that he might ignore the recommendation 
of the Fiscal Commission. This is a fair 
summar}^ of the distrust-provoking incidents. 

There is a complete unanimit}^ amongst all 
parties in respect to the propriety of the re- 
solution of the Legislative Assembly asking for 
an inquiry leading to the enlargement of the 
powders of the Legislature, and the much 
deferred reply of the Secretary of State for 
India is rightly considered unsatisfactory and 
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disappointing. The first question that arises in 
this connection is whether there is a legal bar to 
granting the request of the Assembly. Mr. 
Montagu who bears the reputation, the evil 
reputation in some quarters, as the father of 
the Indian constitution stated in Parliament; 
that there was nothing in the Government of 
India Act to preclude a comprehensive inquiry 
within the first statutor\" period. This opinion 
was shared by Mr. Fisher who performed the 
duties of the Secretary of State in the interval 
between Mr. Montagu's resignation and the 
appointment of Lord Peel. And this position 
is not controverted in the despatch of the Sec- 
retary of State. Nor is there any reflection to 
be found in it as to the manner in which the 
Legislatures had discharged their novel but 
responsible duties disqualifying them from 
asking for enlarged powers. Even Mr. Lloyd 
George in that memorable speech of his alluded to 
‘The able and distinguished Indians who have 
made the reforms a success." And Lord 
Reading has not been wanting in his appreciation 
of the tact, moderation and reasonableness of 
the members of the Legislature. The ground 
covered by Lord Peel as against an advance 
before the fixed period of ten y^ars is certainh^ 
curious. His main contention is that the 
electorates are not sufficiently educated. That 
was precisely the ground taken up by the 
English reactionaries, and indeed some Anglo- 
Indians also, that the masses were inarticulate 
and the percentage of educated men wus so 
small that there was no electorate worth 
speaking about. Any reform aiming at the 
introduction of any kind of parliamentary 
institution was therefore considered premature 
and meant to satisfy a noisy group of political 
agitators who were the pernicious product of 
the English education that had been imparted 
to them. Even the Reforms Report in dealing 
with the interest in political questions taken by 
the people confines it to that fraction of them 
who are town dw^ellers, amongst wdiom the 
presence of political leaders drawm from the 
educated classes has made itself felt. “ On the 
other hand," it is recorded, “ is an enormous 
country population, for the most part poor, 
ignorant, non-politically-minded and unused to 
any system of elections, — ^immersed indeed in 
the struggle for existence. The rural classes 
are poorly equipped for politics and do not at 
present wish to take part in them." Probably this 
was true when it was written, but its accuracy 


may be questioned if applied to-day to the 
masses of India, for their placid contentment 
has undoubtedly been disturbed. Their minds 
have been stirred by new ideas and new senti- 
ments, thanks largely to Mr. Gandhi and his 
novel propaganda. If then the country was 
reckoned to be fit in 1919 to be entrusted with 
certain responsibilities and powers much more 
is it fit now for an extension of these. If a 
certain standard of education is held to be in- 
dispensible or the hand of progress is to be 
stayed till the masses should become articulate 
in their demand for political rights then it is 
far from likeh- that these conditions will 
fulfilled within the next decade or two. So that 
either the status quo must be maintained, and 
indeed logically what we have unduly received 
should be taken awa^-, or the education of the 
people and the development of political 
institutions must proceed pari passu. The 
longer a further advance is denied, the greater 
will be the scope for hostile agitation and for 
the aggravation of embittered feelings. 

Ireland should afford the English nation an 
object lesson. I was present in the House of 
Commons when the Compensation for Disturb- 
ances Bill was being discussed. It proposed 
a compensation for the tenants who were ousted 
by the landlords. The Bill was thrown out. 
Next day on going to the chambers of Messrs. 
O'Donnell and Finnigaii, two Irish members of 
Parliament, I expected to sec them downcast 
but found them instead in the best of spirits. 
In six months they explained the Irish people 
would extort from the English twice as mucn 
as they had asked for now. And then com- 
menced an organised terrorism of which the 
landlords were the victims ; the burning of 
their houses and the mutilation of their cattle. 
Law and authority were set at defiance. Con- 
cessions on a generous scale were made, but 
not being prompt they failed to produce the 
desired effect, the conciliation of the Irish. 
Such has been the policy of England all along, 
both in Ireland and in India, granting a boon 
a day too late. The sequel we know’, the 
Irish have gained their freedom, but it is sad 
to contemplate, it is doing them positive harm, 
instead of good. Internal dissensions are eat- 
ing them up. And who knows, England may 
yet have to stretch her hand to protect them 
from anarchy and from making mince-meat of 
each other. 

The position of India is somewffiat analogous. 
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The Irish presumably were not fit to govern 
themselves and came under British domination. 
Nor were the Indians, and they had to pay a 
similar penalty. The Irish cry has been that 
English rule with its absentee landlords im- 
poverished Ireland and enriched England. The 
Indian cry is that the exploitation of India and 
the strangling of her industries has drained the 
wealth of the country to the decided advant- 
age of the English. The Irish demanded cer- 
tain alleviative measures to relieve their dis- 
tressed condition. These were systematically 
and persistently refused. Eater on there was 
from time to time a series of surrenders, but 
the grace of the gift was lost, for it came too 
late and in the meantime there was an increase 
in the demands that were made and mutual re- 
lations had become more strained and bitter 
feelings more accentuated. India has gone 
through a similar experience. She started with 
ver3^ modest demands. These were flouted and 
the persons who had the temerity to make them 
were stigmatised as self-interested agitators and 
rebels, the natural consequence being that bitter 
feelings were engendered. During the last 35 
years England has given India much, but 
always too late. The gift neither satisfied the 
people nor could prevent the bitterness of feel- 
ing gaining fresh strength, for neither side would 
believe in the integrity and the good will of 
the other. But perhaps in no other country 
has the extraordinary spectacle been witnessed 
of a man being one fair day transported for 
life as a rebel and his property confiscated and 
within a couple of years being appointed a 
Minister with a responsible share in the gov- 
ernment of his province. And the curious part 
of it is that his political ideas have undergone 
no change. His estimation now of the Engbsh 
and of their rule is precisely what it was before. 
The Irish would be satisfied with nothing less 
than Plome Rule. Gladstone would have given 
it and would possibly have won over Ireland, 
but the English nation refused to grant the 
boon. They thought better of it afterwards 
when the3" found that power was slipping out 
of their hands, and have given Home Rule and 
something more besides, but an appreciable 
section of the Irish declare now that nothing 
less than independence will satisfy them. In 
India also the ever increasing demands cuE 
minated in a resolution to wEich all com- 
munities subscribed to secure self-government 
at a date as early as possible. The idea was at 


first scouted by the English Government but at 
last the logic of events forced the conviction 
that it would be better to concede even this 
demand, nominally at least as is being contend- 
ed b\" some while others admit that a fair start 
has been made, but that in the interests of the 
country and for the sake of good government 
enhanced powders and responsibilities should be 
conferred on the representatives of the people. 
Ill the matter of the Autonomy Resolution the 
extremists on both sides are labouring under a 
strange misconception. The reactionaries in 
England believe that their tactics have succeed- 
ed ill choking up an^" advance in constitutional 
reform, but past experience should convince 
them that sooner or later a surrender is inevit- 
able and the later it is the larger will be the 
measure of advance. On the other hand there 
can be no question that the extremists in India 
by their eccentricities are arresting the hand of 
progress. 

The ana!og\" betvreen Ireland and India does 
not end here. The reason was identical that 
prompted England to flout for a period the de- 
mands made by either the Irish or by Indians, 
which were presumabl}" reasonable as they were 
conceded later on. It was the conviction that 
those making these demands were so disunited 
as to exclude an^" common action on their part. 
Ulster had no s^^mpath}^ for the demands of 
those in the South of Ireland, w'ho again were 
split up into various parties. The case of India 
is more deplorable. Hindu-I^Ioslem antagonism 
is reflected by differences of sorts among the 
minor communities. Joint action on their part 
for all purposes is next to hopeless. And 3^et 
they have had a splendid illustration of the 
effect of united action. Constitutional reform 
in India Vv’as brought within the range of practi- 
cal politics by the combination of the Hindus 
and Mahomedans, moderates and extremists, in 
enunciating at Eucknow in 1917 programme of 
Home Rule on which future agitation was to 
be centred. Here expediency" came into play 
and dictated surrender on the part of the British 
Government as the lesser of two evils, for the 
other alternative would have driven the people 
into active antagonism, which was liable to 
degenerate into and show of physical force. 
Some there are who would like to follow Ire- 
land's example in this respect, hoping for equal 
success in the liberation of the country from 
foreign rule. In the first place the final issue 
was never doubtful in respect to the use of force 
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by either Ireland or India. England with all 
the military resources at her command could 
easily have crushed either of these nations if 
they had ventured to try conclusions with her. 
But Ireland had the advantage of having more 
or less the sympathy of America and apart from 
that a certain section of the Irish entertained 
such a bitter hatred towards the English that 
reconciliation seemed impossible. India has the 
sympathy of no other country nor can Indians 
entertain a similar hatred, for England saved 
India from internecine quarrels and from being 
a prey to foreign invaders, and even now her 
presence in this country is indispensable. 

The moral is obvious. Though Ireland has 
gained its desire the absence of unity has 
thrown it into anarchy, and such would be the 
fate of India if left to its own resources. There 
are some individuals who talk glibly of pre- 
ferring anarchy to the British connection, but 
their number is limited and they need both a 
mental and a moral cure. ‘‘ Out of chaos 
comes order” connotes a disease ^vhich it is 
difficult to diagnose. On the other hand if we 
were to put our house in order and compose our 
communal and sectional differences and if we 
were to put forw’ard our claims with a united 
voice it is more than probable that what moral 
force and physical force cannot achieve we may 
obtain by the inscrutable working of the prin- 
ciple of expediency. England also should pro- 
fit by past experience. It has had some strik- 
ing lessons of the effect of putting off till to- 
morrow what can be done to-day. Having re- 
gard to the dictates of justice and expediency 
the Secretar^^ of State’s reply to the Legislative 
Assembly’s request for an inquiry^ leading to an 
enhancement of its powers and responsibilities 
should not have been of the nature of an abrupt 
refusal. It has not only provoked distrust but 
an excellent opportunity has been lost of cut- 
ting the ground beneath the feet of the extre- 
mists, who are jubilant at the rebuff the mode- 
rates have recieved. Even the appearance 
should be avoided that advantage is being taken 
of the fact that the people are disunited and 
hence no fear need be entertained of their prov- 
ing dangerous. And as to that there is nothing 
to prevent their uniting against Government as 
they did in 1Q17 for the common purpose of 
insisting on the grant of something which they 
believe they are entitled to. The holding of an 
inquiry would not necessarily have meant the 
granting of the privileges asked for, because it 


would have been open to the Government to 
demonstiate that the Legislature are not equal 
to undertaking any further responsibilities. As 
it is the matter will not be allowed to drop, 
for there is an unanimity of opinion in respect 
to securing full provincial autonomy and the 
introduction of responsibility in the Central 
Government in all departments, except Military, 
Foreign and Political, at an as early a date as 
possible. Lord Peel wall be taken at his word 
that there is much scope for expansion within 
the constitution and that the Legislature should 
utilise it. 

The pronouncement of Mr. Lloyd George in 
respect to the Indian Civil Service no doubt 
provoked a certain amount of natural indigna- 
tion. But never have the utterances of a Prime 
Minister received such scant support from the 
press and the public, excepting the blessed 
fraternity of Die-hards, who thrive on the mis- 
chief they can create. As a matter of fact it is 
the3" who supplied the brief to a busy and hard- 
worked man, who with the best of intentions 
was unable to verify facts and figures. But 
after all the immediate object in view was to 
stimulate British recruitment of the Indian 
services which was languishing owing to the 
misrepresentations of the reactionaries in Eng- 
land. Was this an unpardonable offence? Not 
so, unless we desire an immediate cessation of 
the British connection. If the Premier’s speech 
was distrust-provoking, it w^as also thought- 
provoking. Can we do without the English 
element in the Civil Service? Not so long as 
our internal dissensions are maintained at their 
present strength and not till w’e learn toleration 
and cultivate a desire to live and let live. So 
long as Mahomedans assert and act on the prin- 
ciple Moslems first and Indians afterwards ” 
the\" can render no help in welding the various 
communities of India into a united nation. In 
face of the anxiety for the extension of com- 
munal claims in every direction, from the public 
bodies on to the public services, what prospect 
is there of mutual good will being brought into 
action apart from public embraces and fraternal 
greetings which are enough to stamp us as a 
nation of hypocrites? The English element in 
the Civil Service must be retained if for no 
other reason to compose our differences and 
indeed to prevent our rushing at each other’s 
throats, which will be the most prominent 
characteristic of the Sw^araj some of us desire 
to attain. But at the same time the position of 
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the permanent services in India must be ap- 
proximated to that of the permanent services 
in England and the Colonies. 

As to the Royal Commission to go into the 
question of the position and prospects of the 
services, its appointment has no doubt created 
a certain amount of alarm and suspicion. It is 
feared the pay, allowances and pension of the 
English members of the Civil Service will be 
enhanced. And why not pray? The labourer 
is aU the world over paid according to his de- 
serts. When we are ready to get at each other’s 
throats or to filch each other’s pockets, literally 
or metaphorically, for the assertion of com- 
munal claims has a peculiar significance, the 
Englishman intervenes and says, now m}' good 
fellows, don’t make asses of yourselves.” He 
must be paid for this service according to his 
demands. We must either do this or adopt the 
other alternative not to make asses of ourselves. 
But we evidently glory in possessing the per- 
tinacity of this animal, for jeers and taunts have 
no effect on us. We chuckle over a paltry bene- 
fit one community has obtained by trying to 
overreach others. Now the Ro^ml Commission 
will be helpful to us in several ways. We have 
asked for the Indianisation of the ^services, and 
the Government stands committed to give effect 
to this request, but at its sweet will it appoints 
to the Civil Service a batch of retired British 
officers or engages a number of British IMedical 
men on special terms for a special period. An 
excellent opportunit}^ is afforded to us to fix 
once for all the meaning of the term Indianisa- 
tion of the services and to obtain a precise idea 
on what lines it is to proceed and how soon it 
is to be completed. This does not mean the 
complete elimination of Englishmen. They have 
yet for some time to come to minister to the 
people of India as they have done before with 
the proviso that they understand that their 
services have been transferred from the British 
Government to the Government of India as b\^ 
law established. They should be treated as 
honoured experts with pay, allowances and 
pension on a different scale to Indians occupy- 
ing the same positions. The time has come 
when in the interests of the country and having 
regard to the seriousness of the financial situa- 
tion the Legislatures must fix the salaries of 
Indian public servants, commensurate to their 
abilities no doubt but with due regard to the 
capacity of their own country to meet the out- 
lay that is to be incurred on them. Then alone 


will it be possible to fix the number of English 
experts, who as generals in the army must be 
far and far between. The Royal Commission 
has a peculiar significance from another point 
of view. It has been brought into existence to 
consider a certain position that has arisen owing 
to the operations of the new constitution. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion there is no reason 
why other situations that have arisen from the 
operations of the same constitution should not 
form the subject of an inquir^^ And indeed 
the exercise of a little tact and acumen a good 
deal may be squeezed into the four corners of 
the Royal Commission, the announcement of 
whose birth has just been made. 

The other day a remark was made in the 
Council of State that the Secretary of State had 
negatived many of the recommendations of the 
Government of India. This w’as not controvert- 
ed and could not be, for amongst other reforms 
foreshadowed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who 
having just left the Government of India speaks 
with an inner knowdedge of its working, not 
the least important w’as the relaxation of the 
powers of the Secretary of State of superinten- 
dence, direction and control. In defence of this 
the theory of responsibility^ to Parliament is run 
to death. When anything is done by the Secre- 
tary of State in the interests of India as in the 
case of the Reforms the complaint is made that 
Parliament has been over-reached and dust has 
been thrown in its eyes, and when any action 
is taken adverse to the people the theory of 
responsibility is trotted out, wdiereas in both 
cases the English Legislatures knew little and 
cared still less about Indian affairs. So that in 
reality the Secretary of State occupies a posi- 
tion that is autocratic, and as such can interfere 
w ith the Government of India as it pleases him. 
The most effective remedy for this wdll be found 
in the Indian Legislatures asserting themselves 
strongly- in respect to matters in wffiich they 
have come to a decision after due care and deli- 
beration. The Reform Scheme recognised in a 
general w^ay- that it wdll be impossible for Parlia- 
ment to retain control of matters which it has 
deliberately delegated to representative bodies in 
India. And as the Secretary of State derives 
his authority from Parliament it is possible to 
put a restraint on his actions without going out- 
side the corners of the Government of India 
Act and no change of the constitution is called 
for. At the Delhi Conference of political leaders 
there seemed to be a fair amount of unanimity 
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that instead of drafting a new constitution, as 
appears to have been originally Mrs. Besant’s 
idea, the possibilities of the Government of 
India Act should be exhausted. In the natural 
course of events greater weight will be attached 
to the deliberations and decisions of the legis- 
latures which if supported by the Government 
of India will constitute a check to any autocratic 
action on the part of the Secretary of State. 

Looking at recent events it would appear a 
somewhat exaggerated view is taken of the 
arbitrary action on the part of Lord Peel. Take 
the recommendations of the Racial Distinctions 
Committee as a case in point. These were on 
the whole accepted with only two modifications. 
The one related to the status of the Colonials. 
The Committee was right in denying them the 
privilege of European British subjects having 
regard to their general attitude towards Indians, 
but a conciliatory policy is more likely to help 
us in the achievement of our object which is 
the amelioration of the condition of Indian 
settlers than an affront w'hich would put up the 
back of the Colonials. And as to the special 
privilege allowed to English soldiers, subject to 
certain safeguards, the Legislative Assembly 
acted wnsely in accepting the modification in- 
troduced by the Secretary of State. But the 
main object that of removing invidious distinc- 
tions was achieved by the Racial Distinctions 
Bill and this had received the sanction of His 
Majesty’s Government. The credit for this 
much called for reform must be given to Lord 
Reading, who by his sympathetic speech at the 
Chelmsford Club in Simla on the subject of 
racial equality encouraged the Legislature to 
take up a matter which for many years past has 
aroused considerable bitterness of feeling. The 
appointment of the Royal Commission in spite 
of the adverse criticism directed against it has 
also its bright side, though from the reticence 
cf Sir Malcolm Hailey the inference may rightly 
be drawn that tt has come into existence over 
the heads of the Government of India. It will 
clear the artificial atmosphere which has operat- 
ed to stifle the recruitment of British youths to 
the Indian services. This was urgently called 
for. An opportunity will be afforded to arrive 
at a clear understanding as to the pace at wh’ch 
the Indianisation of the services is to proceed. 
It will play into the hands of Indian politicians 
who will utilise it to solve questions of constitu- 
tional advance, from which it is inseparable. It 
will also be an object lesson to the functionary 


dealing with Indian affairs at Whitehall that 
his somewhat arbitrary act has been repudiated 
by even the non-official European members of 
the Indian Legislature. He will of course be 
ill no way affected by what amounts to a vote 
of censure passed on him, but its moral effect 
cannot be wiped out and no Government can 
afford to ignore the fact that the people whom 
it governs disapprove of its conduct. A 
blunder has no doubt been committed by the 
Secretary" of State which may recoil on those he 
is interested in, on himself and on the Govern- 
ment he represents by accentuating the distrust 
against each one of them. It bodes ill for the 
preservation of the ^ense of tranquility which 
Mr. Bonar Law claims is a striking characteris- 
tic of his Government. But fortunately forces 
are at work to counteract this effect. 

If we look at the credit and debit account of 
our progress towards self-government we have 
no reason whatever to be disheartened, nor any 
reason to be apprehensive of the future. The 
reactionary party in England is more than 
counterbalanced by the Labour party who 
muster so strong that they are recognised as 
the official opposition in the House of Commons. 
They are pledged to immediate Home Rule for 
India, as Col. Wedgewood’s speeches in this 
country and in Parliament too have made suffi- 
ciently clear. As to the Liberal party it stands 
committed, IMr. Lloyd George included, to IMr. 
jMontagu’s Reform Scheme, in respect to which 
his latest utterance is that “ the Government 
cf India would be Indian, made by Indians and 
suited to India.” If these two parties coalesce 
or at least adopt a common line of action as 
regards India the prospect of Great Britain’s 
pledge to India being redeemed at an early date 
will be bright indeed. In India itself w’e find 
Lord Willingdon an ardent advocate of provin- 
cial autonomy, and there is perfect harmony 
between him and his ministers in IMadras. 
Neither Lord Lytton nor Sir George Llo^^d can 
be said to be uns^nnpathetic to Indian aspira- 
tions and at any rate will not oppose a reason- 
able expansion of the powers of the Legislatures. 
As to the Government of India it is betw^een 
two mill-stones in the Legislative Assembly on 
the one hand and the Secretary of State on 
the other hand. Lord Reading has given us 
sufficient evidence of his anxiety to govern 
wisely and well and to help the people in the 
discharge of their new responsibilities. And 
his European colleagues seem to be more and 
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more kindly disposed to India’s desire to govern 
itself. In his closing speech on the Racial 
Distinctions Bill Sir ^Malcolm Hailley affirmed 
that ** on the one hand Indians realised that 
they must take Europeans with them 
and on the other that Europeans were pre- 
pared to show good will and take real interest 
in India’s development/’ Hew the reactionaries 
in England will groan over a speech like this, 
which is destroying their stock in trade in 
England ! The degenerate officials of to-day 
with non-official Europeans co-operating with 
them are parting with the birth right of English- 
men. The privilege of holding arms without 
license has been done away with. Racial dis- 
tinction in criminal trials has been abolished, 
and violent hands have been laid on the pro- 
ducts of Lancashire. Sir Basil Blackett the 
new Finance Minister inaugurated his entry 
into the Legislative Assembly by the announce- 
ment that he accepted whole-heartedly India’s 
right to decide her fiscal policy and that he 
would stand by it. And as India \vants protec- 
tion, the Government of India, presumably wdth 
the sanction of the Secretary of State, have 
agreed that the fiscal policy of India will be 
based on protection. And a fatal blow has been 
inflicted on the old theory" that India w’as won 
by the swwd and must be kept by the sword. 
The sword is now being transferred to the 
Indians. A Military College has been opened 
at Debra Dun to train Indians as olficers, and 
it has just been announced that eight regiments 
are to be officered entirely by Indians, 

A most encouraging feature of the present 
day political situation is the sympathetic 
attitude of non-official Europeans towards 
Indian aspirations. Up till recently they had 
held completely aloof from domestic politics 
with the result that they had very often from 
sheer ignorance been unable to understand the 
Indian view point. But since the introduction 
of the Reforms they have contributed their share 
to make them a success. They resented the inter- 
ference of the Die-hards in England which led 
the latter to send the famous telegram, mind 
your owm business.” Their relations with the 
Indian members of the Legislature have been 
most cordial, and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru testi- 
fies to the fact of Englishmen and Indians 
joining hands together to put pressure on what 
they considered an unyielding and unreasonable 
Government. They have thrown in the w^eight 
of their influence in favour of retrenchment. 


They have entered their protest against the 
exorbitant military expenditure. In last year’s 
budget debate they helped in the reduction of 
the estimates by nine crores of rupees. In 
respect of the appointment of the royal Com- 
mission i\Ir. Spence and Sir ^vlontagu 
Webb both joined in supporting in 
the Legislative Assembly the motion for the 
adjournment of the House, and Sir Campbell 
Rhodes gave a general support to the Racial 
Distinctions Bill as an equitable compromise. 
The European members of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion consented to the declaration of the fiscal 
policy of India to be one of protection. The 
European Association has announced as its 
policy the fostering of a relationship of cordiality 
and co-operation with those Indians who are 
working constructively for the good of India, 
and that in respect of the burning questions of 
the day it stands for the orderly development 
of the Reform Scheme. 

The only fly in the ointment is the Anglo- 
Indian. He bemoans that Indians are progress- 
ing in the acquirement of self-government and 
are enforcing their demands for the Indianisation 
of the services. But all the same he hopes that he 
^vill be allowed to share in any plums that may 
be going. The ludicrous part of it is that the 
question of qualification is conspicuous by its 
absence. Europeans take a pride in their know- 
ledge of the vernaculars, but will an Anglo- 
Indian be guilty of such an enormity? God 
forbid. He would at once stam.p himself as 
having Indian blood in his veins. But what 
about his tell-tale skin? That is a detail that 
is ignored in the hope that most people are 
colour blind. Col. Cravrford on his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the European Association 
toured all over the country and urged Euro- 
peans to take an active interest in politics and 
to be s\"mpathetic with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Indians. For this he incurred the 
wrath of Anglo-Indians wffio accused him of 
aiming at the annihilation of Britishers and the 
descendants of the British. But here again it 
is gratifying to notice the change in the angle 
of vision with which a good many Anglo-Indians 
now look at political affairs. Col. Gidney ad- 
dressing the Bombas" Provincial Branch of the 
x\nglo-Indian Association advocated unity and 
the adaptation to the changed conditions, and 
exhorted the community ” to associate them- 
selves more and more with moderate Indians 
V’ho were working for the attainment of self- 
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governnient for India and not to keep them- 
selves aloof or show antagonism to the political 
progress of India. They could not any more 
look upon Englishmen as their prop and they 
had to get on amicably with other larger com- 
munities.’’ I have heard similar sentiments 
expressed by other Anglo-Indians. 

My task is done. Englishmen have given 
much cause for distrust, but on the whole the 
future outlook is reassuring. In the new order 


of things there is every reason to hope that 
they will co-operate with the people of the 
country in securing India's political salvation. 
And we would do well to moderate our pre- 
judice against them, for their presence for some 
time to come is necessar}’^ for the political and 
material prosperity of India. It is to the in- 
terest of both parties that mutual confidence 
should be restored. 


THE RIGHT HONTLE SRINIVASA SASTRFS REPORT. 

By ''An ONLooKER''^ 


The report of Mr. Sastri's tour in the 
dominions of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada is a document of first-rate importance. 
Its value as a contribution to the scanty and not 
always well-informed literature on the subject of 
Indians overseas is out of all proportion to its 
modest size. Those who expected wonders from 
the deputation will doubtless feel disappointed. 
Those whose only occupation in life is to mini- 
mise the value of the most substantial achivement 
on grounds of political difference or personal 
antipathy to the individual to whom the achieve- 
ment is due will derive the customary satisfaction 
from a violent vilification of the man and his 
work. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
reasonable section of opinion in this country or 
outside will fail to appreciate the results obtained 
by Mr. Sastri as a signal contribution to the 
adjustment of a problem of great significance to 
India and the Empire. In the wwds of Mr. 
Lloyd George the British Empire is an associa- 
tion of autonomous peoples. The phrase hardly 
represents more than an ideal at present at least 
so far as India is concerned. But if her equality 
in the association with the other partners is to 
become an accomplished fact, the disabilities 
Under which her sons wrho have become lawfully 
domiciled in the self-governing and other terri- 
tories under the British flag now labour must be 
removed without the elimination of the disparity 
of status to which Indians resident in some parts 
Z 


of the Empire are subject. Equality is a mere 
fiction. The Imperial Conference wTach met in 
London in the summer cf 1921 recognised the 
incongruity of the present situation. It 
accepted the principle of equality of status 
as the ideal to be aimed at — the only 
dissentient member being the Union of South 
i\frica. Mr. Sastri visited the assenting domi- 
nions to endeavour to get the resolution of 1921 
translated into legislation. The only reasonable 
criterion of his achievement is the extent to 
which this end has been brought nearer realisa- 
tion. The alchemy of eloquence and the intrinsic 
justice of a cause can not uproot prejudice in a 
day. Change of opinion is a protracted process. 
Acceleration of the machinery of democratic 
government is a slow’ affair. Miracles have no 
place in the ordering of human affairs. Results 
of negotiations over wUich national psychology 
must exercise a decisive influence are not 
susceptible of arithmetical computation. It is 
in the light of these considerations that we must 
pronounce the mission to have been a conspicuous 
success. 

In Australia and Canada, Indians are 
subject to political disabilities. Tw’o States of 
the Commonwealth, viz.. Western Australia and 
Queensland do not admit them to the franchise. 
As a consequence the federal franchise is also 
withheld from those Indians W’ho are resident m 
these States. Mr. Sastri conferred with the 
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authorities concerned on this question and from 
the Governments of Western Australia and the 
Commonwealth, he seems to have received 
favourable replies. The attitude of Queensland 
does not appear to have been so satisfactory but 
it is doubtful whether the Government of that 
State can long continue to occupy a position of 
unenviable isolation after the two other Govern- 
ments have conferred the right to vote on the 
Indian community. The federal Government of 
Canada has actually promised to refer the 
question to the parliamentary franchise com- 
mittee ; the cabinet of British Columbia was 
less definite in its reph% but equally sincere in 
its desire to do justice. More important than 
the pledges and promises of Governments is 
public opinion. Over this most important factor 
Mr. Sastri’s advocacy seems to have exercised 
considerable influence. It is from the orienta- 
tion in the attitude of the public towards the 
rights of Indians that one might reasonably 
expect the happiest results. Nobody can foretell 
with accurac}^ how long it will take the converts 
to make their influence felt. We mustn't forget 
that local issues loom large in the eyes of every 
electorate; and both in Canada and Australia 
there has been much to engage the attention of 
the respective Governments which had to take 
precedence over the Indian question owing to 
ccnsiderations of political expediency. But the 
mere fact that the imperial aspect of the Indian 
problem has been brought clearly before every 
important political party is a distinct gain. Mr. 
Sastri has sown the seed. It is the duty of the 
Indian people no less than that of the Indian 
Government to see that it germinates and grows 
to fruition. The first deputation must not be 
the last. jMr. Sastri rightly dwells on the need 
for more frequent intercourse between India and 
the dominions. We should like to see an un- 
official deputation from India visiting Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia. The task of political 
education which Mr. Sastri began must be con- 
tinued by others. From pertenacity of endeavour 
we may expect a great deal, wdthout it w’e can 
achieve little. 

The economic picture drawn by Mr. Sastri, 
is on the wdiole, pleasant to contemplate. 
Indians in these dominions appear to be far 
removed from the poverty which is the lot of 
the majority in crowm colonies like Ceylon, 
Malaya or Fiji. They are in a position of com- 
parative affluence even though they are 
restricted in the choice of a vocation as in 


Queensland. We hope that the Government of 
this State will completely remove the disabilities 
wdiich circumscribe the sphere of activity of 
our fellow-countrymen who reside wdthin its 
jurisdiction. No argument based on economic 
rivalry can justify the continuance of distinctions 
which are invidious in character, and iniquitous 
in their effects. In the case of the Indian, the 
rivalry is hardly efl'ective for his numbers are 
too small. If the authorities find it difficult to 
act without precedent the promise of the Com- 
monwealth Government to admit Indians to the 
benefit of the Invalid and Old Age Pensions Act 
should hearten them to move. Exclusion from 
the privileges of this beneficent measure is the 
only economic disability which the federal law 
imposes on the Indian. If that law is amended 
in the interests of ' imperial solidarity ' the con- 
tinuance of other restrictions on the provincial 
sphere wall become a danger and an anomaly. 

Mr. Sastri has made a suggestion that a Pro- 
tector of Indian subjects should be appointed for 
the South Pacific. We emphatically endorse this 
pioposal. As the report points out nothing can 
be more humiliating for India than to leave her 
sons overseas unprotected. Every petty State 
has its Consuls. We can hardly expect corres- 
pondence to do service for a prompt human 
agency working on the spot. There are between 
two and three thousand Indians in Australia and 
New Zealand. There are nearly 60,000 in Fiji. 
The care of 63,000 Indians living in a homo- 
geneous geographical group of territories is a 
moral duty wffiich w'e cannot shirk consistently 
with our self-respect. The lachr^nnose but 
scimewhat empty sympathy which has been ex- 
pended on the sufferings of Indians in the 
Colonies in the past might suitably take a more 
practical and effective form. We hope that no 
considerations of economy will defer the Gov- 
ernment of India from accepting Mr. Sastri's 
suggestion. 

It is in its relation to the general problem 
of Indians in other parts of the Empire that the 
appearance of the report provides a suitable 
opportunity for comment. Two other deputations 
were sent by the Government of India last year; 
one to Guiana and the other to Fiji whose 
investigations and recommendations have not yet 
been made public. The position in Kenya is a 
source of grave anxiety to the Goveniment and 
people of India. The direct negotiations which 
we presume have been in progress between the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and 
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the Indian Government regarding the position 
of Indians in that country do not appear to 
have advanced the problem a stage nearer to- 
wards solution. The list is impressive as 
evidence of the variety, the complexity and the 
number of questions awaiting settlement. It 
cannot fail to emphasise the need for a thorough 
and dispassionate survey" of the situation as an 
essential prelude to the formulation of a plan 
of campaign. We shall attempt in the follow- 
ing paragraphs to deal as concisely and clearh" 
with the subject as the space at our disposal wid 
permit. 

The first point to bear in mind is that 
different methods have to be followed in dealing 
with the Indian question in the self-governing 
dominions and the Colonies. The autonomous 
parts of the Empire are in no way subordinate 
to Whitehall or Westminster. The only support 
that the Government of Great Britain can lend 
us is its moral support. Its value must depend 
on the strength of the imperial sentiment in the 
dominion whose action is to be invoked. We 
must not minimise the weight or importance of 
the intervention of the imperial authorities. But 
it is evident that in dealing with a democratic 
Government jealous of its autonomy, a direct 
appeal is likely to be much more effective than 
indirect pressure. Particularly is this the case 
because of the nature of the Indian problem. 
Indian disabilities are largely the outcome of 
prejudice, racial or economic. They owe their 
tendency to become permanent to the prevalent 
ignorance in the dominions of Indian history and 
civilisation. Neither can be effectively corroborat- 
ed by despatches. Mr. Sastri’s visit to Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand has clearly 
demonstrated the superiority of treating direct 
over the antiquated and dilatory procedure of 
mere correspondence. Our first endeavour, 
therefore, should be to secure the right of direct 
negotiation. 

The second consideration which we are 
apt to overlook is that certain preliminary^ under- 
standings already exist between India and the 
dominions. There is the reciprocity resolution 
of 1918 which gives each ^ community the right 
to regulate the composition of its own 
population.’ This arrangement gives India 
the right to exclude the nationals of a dominion : 
but it also imposes on India the obligation of 
respecting the immigration laws of the 
dominions. It is no longer possible, therefore, 
to argue that imperial citizenship — a term W'hich 


has no legal significance — carries with it the 
right of free migration and settlement within the 
Empire. The talk of repudiating the arrange- 
ment of 19 iS is mischievous — for repudiation will 
not automatically create the right of the free 
entry; and will discredit India’s fair name, be- 
sides giving anti-Indian sections in each 
community an occasion for harassing our 
nationals domiciled in their midst. Whether 
should at once adopt a policy of retaliation is a 
matter w^hich desert^es very careful consideration. 
It can only be jttstified as a last resort, for 
against a handful of colonials wEo might be thus 
affected, thousands of Indians wfill suffer. 

The next most important understanding 
is the equality resolution of 1921. South Africa 
did not accept the resolution because in Natal 
the Indian population exceeds the European, 
and in the Transval Dutch traditions and law^s 
preclude the possibility^ of equal treatment of 
w'hite and non-w^hite races. Eayfing aside the 
question of South Africa for the moment, we 
must consider the bearing of this resolution of 
the position of Indians (a) in other dominions 
and (b) in the Crowm colonies and protectorates. 
Mr. Sastri’s embassy^ w^as specially intended to 
secure a translation of the ideal of political 
equality^ into fact in the dominions. Public 
opinion has partially^ been prepared for this. 
Governments have agreed to do their best. All 
that remains is to repeat the effort. 

The application of the principle to the 
Crowm Colonies stands on a different footing. 
These territories do not enjoy responsible Gov- 
ernment. Their civilisation has not assumed an 
exclusively- ^ wEite ’ character. The majority- of 
them have large open spaces, awmiting colonisa- 
tion. Their resources need capital and labour to 
develop. They^ are a heritage of the Empire to 
w-hich every- class of His Majesty-’s subjects 
should have free access and in w-hose advance- 
ment every enterprising community of the 
Empire should have the opportunity to share. 
Within these areas there should be no distinc- 
tions of the race, no restriction of opportunity. 
In other wmrds the principle of equality^ should 
be applied to Indians without qualification or 
equivocation. That is the acid test of Empire, 
on this point there must be no faltering. 

We are naturally- reluctant to indulge in 
remarks w'hich might jeopardise a satisfactoryr 
solution of the difficulty- in Keny-a. It is in that 
colony- that the application of the principle of 
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equality is being opposed by a section of the 
community. We can only say that any whittling 
down of the principle in deference to threats of 
violence will be an encouragement to the 
apostles of force elsewhere, and a severe blow to 
British prestige. We have no doubt that if the 
authorities in England had grappled with the 
problem boldly and promptly, a settlement would 
have bee^ reached long ago. Delay has nearly 
destroyed the chances of an equitable and satis- 
factory adjustment. The Government of India 
have Vv'orked manfully for the Indian cause. 
But our men in Kenya need guidance. 
Government cannot provide that guidance 
directh^ Will the Indian public send a deputa- 
tion for the purpose to East Africa? Here is 
scope for a practical manifestation of s^mipathy 
which otherwise explodes in angry but fruitless 
protests. But Kenya is a warning — ^whatever the 
outcome of the present crisis ! Ever\’^where, 
whether in Rhodesia or far-off Fiji the white 
settlers seem reluctant to admit the Indian to 
political equality, wFeu the demand for such 
equality becomes insistent, the reluctance alters 
to active opposition and threats of violence are 
frequently indulged. In South Africa, and to a 
lesser extent, in East Africa v;e see vFat are the 


results of a policy of drift. Fortunately the new 
Indian Emigration Act enables as to restrict 
emigration to lands where a satisfactory future 
is not assured for our nationals. It is only by 
treating the problem of emigration as an organic 
whole that we shall be able to secure to Indians 
abroad a position of political dignity and 
economic freedom. The sparsely populated parts 
of the Empire need men. It is for us to lay 
down the conditions on which we shall supply 
the population that they so urgently need. We 
have the power and the opportunity. Shall we 
have the skill and the foresight to use them? 
One thing is certain. The problem will not be 
solved by dealing with the different colonies 
piecemeal. It is but natural that the Colonial 
office should endeavour to drive as hard a bargain 
as possible. Its primaiy^ duty is to further the 
interests of the most pow^erful community in 
each colony. But it is in treating direct with a 
agenc}^ like that our main advantage lies. If 
we made it clear that without a general 
guarantee of fair and just treatment in all terri- 
tories subject to its jurisdiction no Indian 
migration for purposes of labour will be allowed 
to the colonies, and firmly adhere to the decision 
there should be no doubt as to the result. 


HINDUSTANEES ON THE PACIFIC COAST^. 


By Mr. Rajani Kakta Das. 


The most important ports at which the 
Hindustanees made their first landings were 
San Francisco and Vancouver. From these two 
centres they gradually spread over tow^ards the 
south, east and north, reaching different parts 
of the Pacific Coast in the course of time. 

According to the report of the census of iqto, 
the whole of the Plindustani population which 
arrived in the United States were distributed as 

*Froin the report Dr. Das made to the Department 
of Labour of the United States Government, by which 
he was appointed a special agent for the study of the 
social and economic conditions of the Hindustanees on 
the Pacific Coast. 


follows : — 


California 

... 2,742 

Washington 

... 1,414 

New York 

492 

Oregon 

208 

New Jersey 

131 

Missouri 

119 

Rest 

118 

Total in the U. S. 

... 5,424 

Hawaii 

362 

Total 

... 5,786 
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From the above table it is seen that next lo 
British Columbia where 5,179 Hindustanees 
arrived in the four years from 1905 to 1909, 
California had the next largest number of 
Hindustani immigrants, 2,742 in all. Washington 
stood next with 1,414. A few of these arrived 
at Seattle but most of them came from British 
Columbia. In Oregon, most of the Hindustanees 
were located in lumber camps. The majority of 
the 492 Hindustanees in the State of New York 
were congregated in the city of New York where 
they arrived mostly as sailors. Some few', how'- 
ever, came for the purpose of trade. This is true 
also of New Jersey and IMissouri w^here the 
Hindustani population numbers 131 and 119 
respectively. 

There has been a good deal of change in the 
distribution of the Hindustani population in the 
United States in recent 3'ears, most of them 
being now located in the following centres : 

I. The Sax Joaquin Valoey. 

About 75 miles south of San Francisco lies 
the great valley of the San Joaquin comprising 
some of the richest counties of California. The 
soil is generally sandy loam to light sand and 
contains all the mineral elements of plant food. 
In the delta near Stockton, the soil is especially 
rich in humus, in some places to a depth of ten 
or twxdve feet. The annual rainfall for the 
whole valley amounts to ten inches wdth a dr^^ 
period from IMay to September. The tempera- 
ture rises as high as 82 degrees F. in the 
summer and falls as low as 47 degrees in the 
winter. Grapes, peaches, apricots, almonds, 
olives, figs, oranges, beans, peas, potatoes, corn 
and sugar beets are among the products of the 
valley. 

Besides its agricultural w^ealth the valley it- 
self is charming and picturesque. Blue, clear 
skies wnth specks of W'hite clouds floating lazily 
above, the half-clad and misty hill sides on the 
distant horizon, the never-ending vineyards 
interspersed here and there wdth orchards, the 
tall and lusty eucaU’ptus tow^ering over the 
groves and cottages are fascinating even to 
casual travellers. To those w^ho desire to settle 
down, the San Joaquin Valley appears to be the 
“ promised land.^’ 

It w'as not long after their arrival in this 
country that the Hindustanees came to appre- 
ciate the resources and opportunities in the San 
Joaquin Valley. While wwking on railroads 
they had occasion to travel and get acquainted 
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with the rich resources of the valley and w^ere 
soon filled wdth a desire to secure employment 
on the ranches. It w^as in 1907 that the first 
Hindustanees appeared in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Gradually a large number of them 
settled around Stockton, Fresno and Bakersfield, 
and these three cities became the important 
centres of the Ilindustanee w'orkers in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

Of the above three centres, Stockton 
naturally took the lead. A large number of 
the Hindustanees engaged in the w^ork of 
cultivating farms around Stockton and w'hile 
moving from farm to farm, they made it their 
headquarters. 

The other important places around Stockton 
in w'hich they are located at the present time 
are Holt, Lodi and Sando. 

Their second important center in the San 
Joaquin Valley is Fresno County. Fresno, the 

Queen of Raisins,,” has attracted perhaps the 
largest number of Hindustani settlers on the 
Pacific Coast. They are scattered around Lone 
Star, Conejo, Clovis, iMadera and other places. 

2. The Sacramento Vaxley. 

The Sacramento Valley is another rich section 
of Northern California. In physical features, 
soil texture and composition and climatic con- 
ditions it is not essentially different from the 
San Joaquin Valley. Some of the products 
such as grapes and peaches are practically the 
same as in the latter, but there is one essential 
difference : Unlike the San Joaquin Valley, the 
Sacramento Valley has large tracts of sw^amp 
land wUich are especially fitted for the 
cultivation of rice. 

The Hindustanees began to arrive in the 
Sacramento Valley about the same time as they 
did in the San Joaquin Valley. It w^as not long 
before the Cit3' of Sacramento became one of 
their centers. Like Fresno City, Sacramento is 
also a stopping point for the migrating 
Hindustani laborers. In the periods betw-een 
the agricultural seasons in the rice fields in 
Northern California and the orchards in the 
W'est and south they rest at Sacramento and 
carry on their social activities there. 

^ Besides the city of Sacramento, the 
Hindustanees in the Sacramento Valley are 
found congregate in two different sections, 
first, in the fruit growing section of Folsom, 
Orangeville, Loomis and Newcastle, and 
second, in the rice-growing districts of Marys- 
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viUe, Coluso, Tudor, Willows, Chico, Butte 
City, Nelson, Gridley and Briggs. It is in the 
last center that they have become very success- 
ful businessmen and control a large percentage 
of the rice production of California. 

3 . Imperial 

Imperial Valley is a county in Southern 
California bordering jNIexico. A large section 
of the valley is below seadevel. It is about 6o 
miles long and 45 miles broad and had a popu- 
lation of about 43,000 persons in 1920. The 
precipitation for the whole 3^ear does not 
amount to more than one inch. The air is dry 
ail the >^ear round. The temperature does not 
fall below 24 degrees in winter and rises as 
high as 1 15 or more in the shade in July and 
August. The soil is very rich. Agriculture is 
altogether dependent upon irrigation. Among 
the chief products of the vallej^ might be 
mentioned grapes, cotton, alfalfa, milo, barley 
and canteloupes. 

The Hindustanees began to appear in 
Imperial Valle}" about 1910 when the countr}^ 
was still undeveloped. The extreme heat of 
the summer does not attract many American 
settlers. Here the Hindustanees found a great 
opportunit}^ for carr\"ing on their industrial 
activities. In 1919, their number in Imperial 
Valley amounted to nearl}- 300 and although 
the failure of the cotton crop has driven out a 
large number of them, there are still about 200 
engaged in agricultural operations near such 
cities as El Centro, Calexico, Holtville and 
Brawl e}". 

4 . British Columbia . 

British Columbia is one of the richest 
provinces of Canadian territor}- on the Pacific 
Ocean, having an area of 372,630 square miles. 
Although mountainous and rugged, the soils 
near the coast and in the valleys are rich and 
productive. The climate is mild, and rainy on 
the coast. The soil is adaptable to fruit-grow- 
ing. In fact, the Fraser Valle}" is a perennial 
garden and produces some of the best fruits 
and vegetables found in any part of the world. 
Gold, silver, copper, zinc, mercury, coal and 
iron are among the minerals found in different 
sections of the Province. There is an abund- 
ance of fish both in the deep waters and in the 
rivers. Lumbering is one of the most important 
industries. Gold mining is extensively carried 


on in the Island of Vancouver. These various 
industries offered excellent oxiportunities to the 
Hindustanees upon their arrival at Vancouver 
some two decades ago. 

Since their arrival, Vancouver has really 
become the largest center of the industrial 
activities and of the social and religious life of 
the Hindustanees of the Pacific Coast. There 
are more Hindustanees, especially Sikhs in 
Vancouver than in any other single city in 
either Canada or the L^nited States. Next to 
Vancouver, Victoria is the city in which a large 
number of Hindustanees carry on their 
industrial activities. From Vancouver they 
have scattered all around and at present are 
located at New Westminster, Fraser Mills, 
Duncan, Coombs and Ocean Falls. 

5. Misce:ll-vne:ous. 

Besides the abovementioned centers there are 
also several places and cities in which the 
Hindustanees are to be found in more or less 
numbers. 

(a) States. 

Of the other States which offer inducement to 
the Hindustanees the most important perhaps is 
Oregon. A number of them are employed in 
the lumber mills of Astoria, Linnton and Bridal 
Veil. About a decade ago over tw"o hundred 
of them were employed in Oregon, but due to 
the depression in the lumber industry and in 
the migration of the Hindustanees themselves, 
the number has been reduced to about 100 at 
the present time. 

In the State of Washington, some of the 
Hindustanees were formerly employed in 
different lumber mills such as those at Belling- 
ham and Tacoma, but the number employed 
there at present is very insignificant. Among 
other causes which have reduced the number 
should be mentioned the anti-Hindu move- 
ment ” started by a few politicians and 
labor-leaders. 

Several of them have also found their way 
into such states as Utah, Arizona, Nevada and 
South Dakota. During the war when the price 
of wheat went up, some of them bought land 
near Chandler in Arizona and began to raise 
wheat. Similarly, several of them have gone to 
Utah and started farming. There are at present 
about 15 Hindustanees w'ho are engaged in 
agriculture near Brigham City, Utah. 
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(b) Cities, 

Except in the cities of V ancouver and 
Victoria, B.C., and Sacramento, Cal., there are 
scarcely any Hindustanees to be found engaged 
in industrial activities in the cities on the 
Pacific Coast. But in several cities on the 
Atlantic Coast a number of them are to be 
found in different industrial activities. It has 


been estimated from various sources that there 
are at present nearly 50 Hindustanees in 
Chicago, 111 ., 20 in Detroit, Mich., 25 in 
Buffalo, N. Y., about 35 in New Orleans, Ea., 
about 30 in Charleston, vS. C., and a few near 
Asbury Park, N. J. The number of the 
Hindustanees in such important ports as 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
is difficult to estimate. 


MODERN INDIA. 

A Literary View. 

By Robert Skycourt. 


From the day when Clive arrived in India in 
1743, Englishmen began to associate their ideas 
of the wealth and splendour of the country with 
a moral and administrative problem. And so 
they have ever since considered it. They were 
outraged by Clive’s rich contemporaries who 
returned from the plunder of provinces to an 
English life of almost incredible ostentation, as 
indeed Clive’s was ; and these Asiatic plunderers, 
as the3^ were called, involved Clive’s own 
honour in the scandals connected with them- 
selves. The next scapegoat was Hastings. It 
is one of the ironies of history that Hastings 
who was the first administrator to associate him- 
self with scholars interested in India, and who 
sought, as Clive had done, to purify the adminis- 
tration of the Company, could onfy defend 
himself at the cost of maintaining traditions he 
deplored. 

It is now 130 3^ears since the long trial of 
Hastings terminated in 1793. But all questions 
with regard to India which have arisen since 
that time arise out of the matters involved in 
the tremendous case. The problem of Indian 
religion arises from the study of the Sanskrit 
classics founded by Hastings’ friends Halhed, 
Wilkins and Jones. Interest in the political 
problems, and the financial problem connected 
with them has been little more than a 
response to the impassioned eloquence of 


Burke. The problem of education arose when 
Charles Grant, among the ideals he cherished 
to combat the prevailing tone of the Com- 
pany’s seiwants from Hastings downwards, 
conceived the idea of teaching Indian students 
in English. And the moral attitude of England 
towards India was argued out between Sidney 
Smith and Scott Waring, supported by Hastings, 
on the one side, and Grant’s missionary follow- 
ing among whom Heber was eminent, and hy 
whom also Macaulat" was inspired on the other. 
]Macaula3^’s contemporaries were fascinated by 
his gorgeous Indian essae^s, and to them 
decorated as they are b\’ brilliantfy picturesque 
reminiscences of his Eastern experience the mind 
of England has most often turned for its view 
of India. In passage after passage he has out- 
lined and painted the Indian scene. 

But if we look for that view of India which 
England took during the reign of Victoria 
through her imaginative writers, we must tuni 
to the pages of Thackeray, of Tennyson and of 
Ruskin. 

In Thackeray, the two types of Anglo- 
Indians who debated so keenly" which was the 
right attitude towards missionary endeavour 
come before us with the Newxomes, and a third 
and less admirable type is furnished in Jos 
Sedle}". The Neu'comes begins with a vivid 
picture modelled on the life of Macaulay’s 
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progenitors at Clapham and their friends. In 
that company where Grant was so welcome and 
Teignmouth so much admired, figures like 
Sophia Alethea Hobson were what one would 
expect to find. ‘‘Her mansion at Clapham’' 
writes Thackeray “was long the resort of the 
most favoured among the religious world. The 
most eloquent expounders, the most gifted mis- 
sionaries, the most interesting converts from 
foreign islands were to be found at her sump- 
tuous table, spread with the produce of her 
magnificent gardens. Heaven indeed blessed 
those gardens with plenty, as many reverend 
gentlemen remarked.” Her uncle's name 
Zechariah was but another form of that borne 
by Macaulay's father. The work of Mrs. Venn 
or Mrs. Thornton was not unlike that of Mrs. 
Thomas Newcomer “to attend to the interests 
of the enslaved negro ; to awaken the benighted 
Hottentot to a sense of the truth ; to convert 
Jews, Turks, Infidels and Papists ; to arouse the 
indifferent and often blasphemous mariner ; to 
guide the washein\^oman in the right way; to 
head all the public charities of her sect, and do 
a thousand secret kindnesses that none knev; of, 
to answer myriads of letters, pension endless 
ministers and supply their teeming vrives with 
continuous baby linen; to hear preachers daily 
bawling for hours, and listen imtired on her 
knees after a long day's labour while florid 
rhapsodists belaboured cushions above her with 
wearisome benedictions; all these things had 
this woman to do, and for near fourscore years 
she fought her fight wnmanfully.” 

It wns a quaint fancy to make these scenes 
the first home of a character modelled on the 
adventurous Thackerays of whom the author 
was born. Very likely the career of IMacaula}^, 
who went out to India just after Thackeray, 
coming of age, began to lose his money, had 
suggested envy and a little satirical treatment 
of the successful family; and the novelist’s 
taste for history made him still more willing to 
study a company who affected India so deepl}^ : 
but for the most part he drew Colonel Newcome 
from his own people. The Thackeray family 
regarded the novelist's cousin Colonel John 
Shakespeare as the original of the famous 
character, and there is obviously something of 
Colonel Shakespeare’s younger brother. Sir 
Richmond Shakespeare, who in 1S40 delivered 
the Russian prisoners in Central Asia and in 18^ i 
rescued the wives and children of the men who 
had been annihilated in Afghanistan, and of 


whom Thackeray wrote in the Roiindabciit 
Papers: ” ‘Can I do anything for you?' I 
remember the kind fellow asking. He was 
always asking that question of kinsmen, of all 
widows and orphans, of all the poor, of young 
men who might need his purse or his ser\dce. 
His purse was at the command of all. His 
kind hand was always open. It was a gracious 
fate which sent him to rescue widows and 
captives. Where would they have found a 
champion more chivalrous, a protector more 
loving and tender?” 

And in Colonel New-come also was there not 
something of two of Thackeray's less fortunate 
relations? Of Peter Moore, his grandfather's 
sister's husband, who retired to England with a 
great fortune and who after making his Manor 
House at Hadley a centre for radical politics and 
after promoting many companies in the inflation 
of ten years after Waterloo, was ruined in their 
ruin and, compelled to escape the debtors* 
prison by exile from England, died at Abbeville 
in 1 82 8. Also of Richard Becher, his mother’s 
kinsman, who after living a life of unimpeach- 
able honour, retired with a competence in 1774, 
and who lost it in tr\dng to help a friend, and 
who after holding a position in his earlier years 
next to that of the Governor, was allowed to 
return in his old age to earn a moderate living 
as head of the Calcutta mint, and who w-as killed 
by climate and disappointment a 3"ear after his 
return. 

It was to these relations that Thackeray owed 
the success of his great sentimental character, 
the officer whose honour and innocence w-ere 
such objects of devotion to the subjects of Queen 
Victoria. But there was another side to the 
Thackerays' qualities in many of them more like 
Clive and Hastings, which made them a little im- 
patient with virtue the sentimentalism of which 
had not fortified itself against misfortune, and 
which revealed to the novelist himself the 
deficiencies of his affecting creation. “He is 
a dear old boy” Thackeray WTOte to Miss 
Procter “but confess you think him somethings 
of a twaddler.” “He is a tw^addler” adds Mr. 
Charles Whibley* “who harmonizes very ill with 
his surroundings, even when all deductions are 
made for his training and for the many years 
he spent in India. He carries unselfishness to 
the point of unhumanity, his generosity, his 
kindliness, his folly, are all too great for flesh 

’*'C. Whibley: W. M. Thackeray, 1903, p. 199. 
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and blood/' But Newcome was not as Mr. 
Whibley asserts the travesty of a man", he was 
merely a composite portrait of kinsmen, who 
must have been almost as mdng to their more 
hardened relations as the poor Colonel is to iSIr. 
Whibley. For the Thackerays of India, taking 
them as a whole, were by no means sentimenta- 
lists. The novelist's grandfather, William 
jMakepeace Thackeray, was the sixteenth child 
of a mother who, when he was eleven 5"ears old, 
became a widow, and who was thankful enough 
to get him a place in the Company. This \"oung 
man at the age of 17 sailed for India with his 
mother's Family Bible (the clerical father harl 
been headmaster of Harrow) , in the same ship 
as George Grand, whose wife died in 1S35 as 
Princesse de Talleyrand, to what Sir William 
Hunter has called the "wild arena" of Bengal 
as it was before Clive returned to it for the last 
time. "I believe he understands what he has 
learned as well as most young gentlemen of his 
age and experience" his tutor had guardedly 
written to the Court of Directors : arrived in 
Calcutta he shotved himself a good deal ahead 
of them. He retired at the age of tv.^enty-six 
with a comfortable fortune, having married off, 
furthermore, two of his elder sisters. Henrietta, 
three years older than her brother, was a beauty 
who married the Chief of the Council at Dacca, 
a man who has since been forgotten ; Jane, 
seven years older still, married a man who was 
not, and never could have been, a prominent 
official, and who is still remembered." If there’s 
a sensible man in India, he will find out Jane" 
her mother had said. She was found out by 
Major James Rennell, pioneer of geographical 
history, a contemporary of Vincent, whose 
Voyage of Hearcliug, published in 1797 tended, 
like Rennell's own work, to revive interest in 
the histor^^ of Indian geography, as William 
Robertson in his Disquisition on the knoicledge 
'iohich the Ancients had of Jndio anticipated the 
work of iMc Cr indie, Sir Aurel Stein and Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan. All were predecessors of Sir 
Henr\" Yule and Sir Clements Markham. Their 
daughter married Admiral Sir John Rodd two 
years before the novelist was born. A more 
distant descendant has lately been His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Rome, and has maintained the 
literary" traditions of the family. 

Rennell’s first great w'ork was the Bengal 
Atlas, published in 1779, a work necessary both 
to strategists and administrators ; his second 
great work, an approximately correct map of 
3 


India, which came out in 1783, after his return 
to England. He lived on for nearly fifty years 
writing The Geography of Herodotus, The 
Topography of the Plain of Troy, Illustrations 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, as well as 
dissertations on St. Paul’s Shipwreck, Babylon, 
the delta of the Ganges, and the travels of 
Mungo Park. 

Nor was Rennell Thackeray’s only family 
example in the connection of literary interests 
and India. His uncle Charles Thackeray was a 
journalist in Calcutta about the same time as 
the novelist was beginning to make his name, 
and at that time, drunken and rather a failure 
as Charles Thackeray himself was. The English- 
man, the paper for which he 'was writing, was 
the chief newspaper in India. Another uncle 

V as Francis Thackeray, a clerk in Anglican 
orders and a man generally interested in fairy 
tales: his History of the Earl of Chatham w^as 
that reviewed by Macaulay, and it is repeatedly 
quoted by Carlyle in Frederick the Great, 

But interesting as this literary gift in his 
uncles is, it is not so important in the develop- 
ment of his work as the general Thackeray tradi- 
tion which his grandfather had begun, making 
a fortune, shooting elephants in S^dhet, and 
marrying a beautiful girl, a grand-daughter of 
a Captain in the Guards and an indirect descen- 
dant of the Webb who won W^mandael and was 
wounded at ^lalplaquet, and of whom w^e hear 
rather too much in Esmond. The second son 
of this marriage, Richmond Thackeray, went to 
Eton in 1791 and became a Bengal Civil Servant 
in the year the Lyrical Ballads were published ; 
and in 1S03 he was officiating as Collector of 
Birbhum. He married like his father before 
him a beaut}^ This was in iSio. Thackeray 
was born the next year and when he was iouv 
years old his father was buried in Calcutta. 

Anglo-Indians from very early times have 
been united in loyalty to one another, and with 
a very extensive Anglo-Indian connection in the 
famih", Thackera}" could not but have had oppor- 
tunities of making a study of the species in less 
pleasant types than his own gentlemanly family 
provided. He is in fact, through Jos Sedley 
and James Binnie, a remoulder of the sinister 
impression made in England by nabobs 
and never entirely forgotten. The first William 
^Makepeace Thackeray had arrived in the very 
worst days of the Company’s abuses, and he 

V as never so much in love with the country that 
it could keep him after he was twenty-six years 
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old. The accounts he handed down to his 
family could not have been entirely favourable, 
and perhaps he himself made fun of such people 
as Joseph Sedley ; for Sedley, though an in- 
significant figure goes back to the days of 
Bam'ell and Hoi well ; he had had a bourgeois edu- 
cation, he had made enough money to swagger 
when he came back to England, but he was 
never m courant with the life of the capital, 
his idea of humour was to give people curry and 
chilis and see them ask for cold water after- 
wards, he was always trying to seem like a 
gentleman and made himself still more 
giiacJie in doing so, and had cut oS 
his sympathies with his early connections. 
Be was a neu", a more innocent, but on 
the whole a more contemptible Mathew Mite. 

The natives of India are satirized in the 
person of Rummum Loll, the fraudulent Bank 
director, who offers the guileless Colonel an 
investment which will treble his capital in a 
year. Newcome puts into it the greater part of 
his fortune, and it is not until Rummum Loll’ 3 
sudden death necessitates an examination of 
the accounts that the old man finds he is ruined. 
There can be little doubt that Thackeray drew 
some hints for Rummmm Lolhs great social 
success in England, where he was greeted as 
‘‘His Highness’’ and “His Excellency”, from 
the visit iof Rajah Ram IMbhun Roy, who, 
though he was in fact a very different person 
from Rummum Loll, was perhaps hardly esti- 
mated at his true worth by Anglo-Indians, who 
very likely did not understand the scope and 
value of the Brahmo Samaj and may have 
thought of the great reformer as “little better 
than a missionary.” 

But Thackeray does justice to the striking 
appearance of the Hindu in England with the 
great turban wound round his head, the loose 
garments which s\vathed his body, the shawl 
over his shoulders spangled with gold, a heavy 
gold chain around his neck, and on his feet his 
pointed embroidered slippers. His dark com- 
plexion and black moustache curling upward 
add to the mysterious suggestions of his Hindu 
garb and made him a treasure to those who seek 
sensations. What a contrast to James Binnie, 
the Civil Servant, whose short legs were 
“arrayed in a tight little pair of trousers, and 
w^hite silk stockings, and pumps”, his smooth 
pink face above them “shining like a billiard 
ball, his jolly gills rosy with good humour!” 
The contrast is worthy of ^Tacaulay, 


But Binnie was neither a joke nor a scoundrel 
really. He is described as coming home with 
Colonel Newcome as a jolly young bachelor of 
two or three and forty, who had spent half his 
life in India and meant to enjoy the rest in 
Europe. “The nabob of books and traditions”^ 
Thackeray even says, “is no longer to be found 
among us. He is neither as wealthy nor as 
wicked as the jaundiced monster of romances 
and comedies, who purchased the estates of 
broken-down Englishmen with rupee tortured 
out of bleeding rajahs, who smokes a hookah in 
public, and in private carries about a guilty 
conscience, diamonds of untold value, and a 
diseased liver ; who has a vulgar wife wdth a 
retinue of black servants whom he maltreats, 
and a gentle son and daughter wuth good im- 
pulses and an imperfect education, desirous to 
amend their owm and their servants’ lives, and 
thoroughly ashamed of the follies of the old 
people.” 

Thackeray’s interest W’as more in persons 
than in outward scenes, and it w^as not often 
that memories of his early childhood in India, 
and the recollections of it, that must have been 
revived by the gossip of his relatives w^ere clear 
enough to provide him wdth a picture. But 
there is one. Chapter XXVIII of The Neie- 
comes, which it is w'orth while Quoting. 
Thackeray’s subject is the “selling of virgins” : 
“Though I w’ould like to go into an Indian 
Brahmin’s house and see the punkahs and the 
purdahs and the tattys, and the pretty brown 
maidens with great eyes, and great nose rings, 
and painted foreheads, and slim waists cased in 
Cashmere shawds, Kincob scarves, curly slippers, 
gilt trousers, precious anklets and bangles ; and 
have the mystery of Eastern existence revealed 
to me (as who would not who has read the 
Arabian Nights in his youth?) yet I would not 
choose the moment when the Brahmin of the 
house w^as dead, his women howling, his priests 
doctoring the child of a widow, now frightening 
her with sermons, now drugging her w-dth bhang 
so as to push her on his funeral pile at last, and 
into the arms of that carcase, stupefied, but 
obedient and decorous.” And what, asks the 
moralist, is the selling of British virgins but 
Suttee? “Yonder” he says “the pile is w^aiting 
on four w'heels with four horses, the crowd 
hurrahs, and the deed is done”. 

The India that Thackeray popularised was 
^ The Nciv'coynes, Ch, VIII. 
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not the brilliant picture painted by ^lacaulay. 
It was the land of officers and officials who 
moved almost unconscious through the dazzling 
scene. It was not so much the land of brandy 
pawnee as of exiled though splendid officials 
and lonely mothers. ‘^In America'’ he writes 
“it is from the breast of a poor slave that the 
child is taken ; in India it is from the wife, and 
from under the palace, of a splendid proconsul.” 
It was the land of Ranjit Singh and the Bundel- 
cuund Bank, of the treachery of Boggley Wallah 
and enlarged livers, and yet it was all the time a 
country of the Arabian Nights, dim but un- 
forgetable, fascinating though far. It was the 
Indian of a hundred years ago remembered with 
the glamour of early childhood upon it. 

* * ^ 

With Thackeray, Ruskin also represents the 
change w^hich had come over England’s view of 
India since Vasco da Gama’s discovery reorgan- 
ised the conception current in Mandeville and 
King Alysatinder, Thackeray saw" India 
mirrored in the Anglo-Indian. Ruskin ap- 
prehended her imaginative and creative 
genius by a comparison of the spirit 
of her art and architecture with that of 
Europe. Though she w^as no longer the dim 
colossal portent, India w^as still alien and sinister 
to Ruskin. “How can tw’o vcalk together except 
they be agreed?” Some vast difference in the 
essential nature of the two countries still main- 
tains separation, in spite of the points of mutual 
influence and service w^hich the two, wdth 
strange frequenc}^ unite. 

Ruskin’s view" of India w^as overshadow^ed by 
the Mutiny. The dark terrifying spectre of 
ferocity haunted all his interpretations of the 
Hindu genius, and he ignores the Moslem wEen 
he speaks of India ; after all the spirit of 
Mahomet invaded the country from w'here, far 
across the mountains, another people lived 
among the rocks and deserts of Arabia. Ruskin 
never appreciated that there w’as real difference 
in the religions however. In his old age, w^hen 
he gave the preliminary lectures on Sir Herbert 
Edwardes which he afterw^ards w"orked into 
“ A KnighVs FaitK\ he actually insisted that 
the differences between IMoslem, Hindu and 
Sikh in religion were unintelligible. The 
mountains of Solomon w"ere the impassable bar- 
rier betw"een East and West he said, in one of his 
more obstinately stupid flights of fancy, and 
what was east of them w"as Hindu. 


He speaks in Aratra Pe}ttelici''{ of Indian 
Architecture like Chinese design, arising out ot 
a state of vile terror destitude of thought, out 
of an ignoble conception of a presence where 
no presence w^as, in a w’ord out of idolatry. Later 
in the same essay"^ he refers to a sculpture of an 
Indian bull wEich, as he mentions in Val d^Arno, 
is seen in Delhi, “colossal and elaborately 
carved, wEich you may take as a sufficient t\"pe 
of the bad art of all the earth. False in form, 
dead in heart, and loaded with w'ealth, exter- 
nally. We will not ask the date of this; it may 
rest in the eternal obscurity of evil art, every- 
wEere and for ever.” The}" did not know he said, 
the right thing to idolize. Therefore W"as their 
art “non-progressive, and, in great part diseased 
and frightful, being wi'ought under the influence 
of foolish terror, or foolish admiration.”"^ “ The 
Indians v;ere “childibh or restricted in their 
philosophies or faiths.”"*"^ 

The difference between Christian and Hindu 
art told ahways in Ruskin’s mind to the 
inferiority of the Indian. “John of Pisa” he 
writes, in another of his comparisons of sculpture 
in Aratra Pentelici “undercuts fiercely, in order 
to bring out the vigour of life wEich no level 
contour could render ; the Lombardi of Venice 
undercut delicately in order to obtain beautiful 
lines and edges of faultless precision ; but the 
base Indian craftsmen undercut only that people 
may w'onder how the chiselling was done 
through the holes, or that they may see eveiy" 
monster wEite against black. 

It w’as not that Ruskin w^as incapable of 
appreciation of India’s artistic beauty. Though 
he seems to have been ignorant of her noble 
traditions of form in pottery and other applied 
arts, wEen simplicity and perfection of contour 
are the most evident, and indeed often the onl>", 
characteristic. But looking round the Museum 
at the South Kensington, as he wnites in The 
Two Paths he saw" no models, and remembered 
none in England, more admirable for the teach- 
ing of design than the decorated W"orks of India 
“They are indeed” he continues “in all materials 
capable of colour — w"Ood, marble, or m.etal, — 
almost inimitable in their delicate appreciation 
of divided hue, and fine arrangement of fantastic 
line. Nor is this powder of theirs exerted by the 

t Page 44. 

^Aratra Pentelici, p. 203. 
lihd. p. 339. 

Lectures in Art, p. 15S. 

Aratra PentcUci, p. 174, 

§ The Tieo Paths, p. 103. 
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people rarely, or without eiijo^’inent ; the love of 
subtle design seems universal in the race, and 
is developed in every implement that they shape, 
and every building that they raise; it attaches 
itself with the same intensity, and with the same 
success, to the service of superstition, of 
pleasure, or of cruelty ; and enriches alike with 
one profusion of enchanted iridescence, the dome 
of the pagoda, the fringe of the girdle and the 
edge of the sword d’ 

The contrast between the spirit of Indian 
religion and the steadfast lo3"alty of Scotsmen 1:0 
their native heath was Ruskin’s clue to his com- 
parison of the craft of the two countries. 
Scotland’s art was in her chequered tartans, and 
those he saw of them arranged as covers and 
curtains at Balmoral he would not alwa^^s have 
rated high. Did the rude tartan, however, or 
the exquisitely fancied involutions of the 
Cashmere shawd close over the nobler hearts ? To 
Ruskin the iMutiny gave a terrible answer. And 
in words which man\^ among us would prefer to 
forget, but vrhich the historian will not omit 
from his exact and balanced sur\"e\q he branded 
on the Indian his horror of revolting savagery. 

Since the race of man began its course on this 
earth ” he v/rote ^ nothing has ever been done 
by it so significative of all bestial, and lower than 
bestial, degradation, as the acts of the Indian race 
in the year that has just passed b3^ Cruelty as 
fierce may indeed have been wreaked, and 
biutality as abominable been practised before, 
but never under like circumstances : rage of pro- 
longed vrar, and resentment of prolonged 
oppression, have made men as cruel before now ; 
and gradual decline into barbarism, where no 
examples of decency or civilization existed 
around them, has sunk, before now, isolated 
populations to the lowest level of possible 
humanity. But cruelty stretched to its fiercest 
against the gentle and unoffending, and corrup- 
tion festering to its loathsomest in the midst or 
the witnessing presence of a disciplined 
civilization, these we could not have known to 
be within the practicable compass of human 
guilt, but for the acts of the Indian mutineer.” 
The horrors of the Mutim" and the moral dangers 
of aestheticism w’ere confused in Ruskin’s mind, 
and his impression of India was pc'-^oned by 
attempting to sw’allow them together; c :t of her 
ivory palaces, he wnites, ” come cruelty and 
treachery, cow^ardice, idolatory and bestiality ; 
come all that is fruitful in the w^ork of Hell.” 


What is the reason that an author so congenial 
to the Indian mind as the author of Sesame and 
Lilies comes to so violent a conclusion about a 
ccuntrv which Burke, with moral ideals not 
less Christian or less impassioned, found suen 
frequent occasion to admire? The first reason is 
Ruskin ’s Puritanism wdih its resultant obstinacy 
of spiritual pride and moral denunciation wdien 
prejudice tvas once, as against Hinduism it had 
long been, aroused. A second was his senti- 
inentalit\" which he was frequently prepared to 
take for intellectual acumen. A third was his 
doctrine that art for art’s sake is aheays bad, and 
no art is good unless from an inspiration of moral 
virtue, even though it has the inspiration of a 
love of light or beauteq or of any other noble 
impulse. And still another was his ignorance of 
India. Besides one must not ignore the fact 
that some Indian art (and the bull of Delhi wEich 
Ruskin discussed as vec have seen in Aratra 
Pent el id is a terrible but not a rare example), is 
bad. 

And Ruskin makes one very subtle 
observation. ” It is quite true ” he says 
” that the art of India is delicate and refined. 
But it has one curious character distinguishing 
it from all other art of equal merit — ^it never 
represents a natural fact. It either forms its 
compositions out of meaningless fragments of 
colour and flowungs of line; or, if it represents 
an3" living creature, it represents that creature 
under some distorted and monstrous form. To 
ah the facts and forms of nature it wdlfulty and 
resolutely opposes itself : it will not draw^ a man, 
but an eight armed monster; it will not draw a 
flower, but only a spiral or a zig-zag. 

“ It thus indicates that the people who 
practise it are cut off from all possible sources 
of healthy knowledge ; that they have wilfully 
scaled up and put aside the entire volume of the 
world, and have got nothing to read, nothing 
to dwell upon, but that imagination of the 
thoughts of their hearts, of which we are told 
that it is only evil continually.” Over the 
whole spectacle of creation they have thrown a 
veil in wdiich there is no rent. For them no 
star peeps through the blanket of the dark— for 
them neither their heaven shines, nor their 
mountains rise — for them the flowers do not 
blossom — for them the creatures of field and 
forest do not live. They lie bound in the 
dungeon of their own conception, encompassed 


♦ The Tci'o Paths j p. 104. 
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onl}" by doleful phantoms, or by spectral 
vacancy.’’ 

Before the powerful sentences have closed, 
India has faded from his mind, it has itself 
become a doleful phantom, while he moves once 
again among the stately cadences of the 
Authorised V'ersion of the Apocrypha and the 
literary splendours of the Prophets. The 
ornamentation of the Indians, he is telling us, 
is but the ignorant play of their own heartless 
fancy.” It was a sort of jugglery of perfect, 
because untiring, skill, as when the Indians in 
shawls and carpets use the minutest atoms of 
colour to graduate other colours, and confuse the 
eye. Such, he said, is the first secret hi their 
gift of splendour ; associated however, as he 
justly adds, with so many other artifices which 
are quite instinctive and unteach able : for their 
instinct was hampered by no rules : it was pure 
and true, being so subtle that the least w^arping 
or compression broke and blunted it. 

But unst^mpathetic as Ruskin was, like most 
of his Victorian contemporaries, to the Indian 
genius, he indulged in no patriotic sentimentality 
about the English there. It was the result of 
our ” invasion ” as he terms it, an invasion 
where the invaders never became permanent in- 
habitants as the English had of Britain, and later 
of America, that the inhabitants of India w'ore 
Paisley instead of Kashmir shawls. To give 
India a regular and just government had been 
Sir Herbert Edwardes’ idea of holding India, 
Ruskin thought ; it had been his work for the 
security of Empire. But there was another 
hidden basic motive in most Englishmen’s vie^v 
of India, a silent calculation of what they could 
get out of it. It was that splendid maintenance 
of a British ofificial class which failed totally 
to justify and therefore imperilled the British 
occupation. '' Every mutiny, every danger, 
every terror, and every crime occurring under, 
or paralysing, our Indian legislation, arises 
directly out of our material desire to live on the 
loot of India, and the notion always entertained 
by English young gentlemen and ladies of good 
position, falling in love with each other without 
immediate prospect of an establishment in 
Belgrave Square, that they can find in India, 
instantly on landing, a bungalow ready furnished 
with the loveliest fans, china and shawls, ices 
and sherbet at command, — four and twenty 
slaves succeeding each other hourl}" to swing 
the punkah, and a regiment with a beautiful 
band to keep order outside, all round the house.” 


This is an echo in English literature of W. 
O. Arnold, the author of Oakfieid and Francis 
Horsley Robinson, two men who argued that 
however honest and efficient the British adminis- 
tration of India might be it always failed througii 
preferring its own maintenance to sympathetic 
imagination and to inspiring ideals and insight. 

-Jf ■X* 

Tennyson has a score of references to India in 
ins poems, India, the Queen’s Empire, the scene 
of Mahratta warfare and other exploits of 
English soldiers, the nourisher of sultry palms, 
and still the romantic distant Orient where still- 
eyed snakes are charmed, and where in ancient 
da3^s Cama had sat enthroned. These various 
traditions, meeting with more exact contem- 
porary knowledge are summed up in two of the 
poems Tenn\"Son wrote before men sailed past 
Suez: in the Defence of Lucknoic ani Milton. 
In Milton he simis up the immemorial tradition 
in a vague but luminous picture : 

‘^iMe rather all that bowery loveliness, 

The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse, and cedar arches 
Charm as a wanderer out in ocean, 

Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle 
And crimson hued the stately palm woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of even.” 

The Defence of Lucknoic is a brilliant poetic 
paraphrase of a journal of the siege, a ballad 
which celebrated and will alw'ays commemorate 
the stor3" of British endurance; it is the great 
pibroch of Britain’s heroism in her Indian 
Empire of a continued noble impulse to high 
daring and high endurance : 

“Banner of England, not for a season, O 
banner of Engand hast thou 
Floated in conquering battle or flapt to 
the battle-cry ! 

Never with mightier glory than when w^e 
had rear’d thee on high 
Flying at the tops of the roofs in the ghastly 
siege of Lucknow — 

Shot thro’ the staff or the haE^ard, but 
ever we raised thee anew. 

And ever upon the topmost roof our 
banner of England blew.” 

Ah thrilling story ! What sight in India is 
more moving to the Britishers than the ruins of 
the Presidency at Lucknow, covered with 
bougainvillea among the green lawns? WTiat 
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Engli^>h heart will not beat in the place of that 
suffering and that daring, the best that England 
had to give that there she gave. 

But for nothing was the Indian ^Iiitiny 
the last dramatic event in the Com- 
pany which had exploited for two hundred and 
fifty years not without heroism the political, 
mental and commercial development of India 
finished with an outbreak and scenes of blood- 
shed. It had indeed done great things; never- 
theless there had always been a principle at 
work which caused distrust and resentment. 
Just twelve 3^ears before the opening of the 
Suez Canal marked a new epoch, the feeling of 
the Compam^’s servants so expressed itself as 
to warn English administrators that the old 
regime was over. In the long centuries of 
Indian history the two events came practically 
together, as in our own times the slaughter at 
Amritsar almost coincided with the inaugura- 
tion of later, and more sweeping, reforms still. 
The Mutin^^ was but a political outburst of the 
same tendency- as showed itself in the opening 
o^ the Canal : it was a closer bond with Europe. 
From that time on, India was not so much a 
mere field for commercial enterprise, as a nation 
meeting Britain on more approximate terms. 
The Charter of 1858 w-as more than a consti- 
tutional document ; it was an expression of 
deeper mutual influence betw’een India and 
England. The institutions and ideas of England 
were to be more definitely incorporated into 
the life of India. The old order was to change. 
In this process the Mutiny pla^^ed a double 
part : it brought a flood of English attention 
over the countr\^, it opened up new careers for 
young Englishmen, it gave their hold over the 
country/ a new dignit\", it gave larger resources 
to the strength of their position. It created for 
a time a feeling of superiority deeper and more 
passionate than any feeling towards India has 
been : it cultivated the hatred and contempt of 
the Indian character which w^hen returned upon 
the new Government established by law In 
British India became the high misdemeanour 
of sedition; for it encouraged a tendency of the 
British to rule India with an iron hand. But 
this was only its ephemeral aspect. This was 
only the dark contrast wEich outlined its essen- 
tial signification. It can only be interpreted in 
the light of the great scientific adventure which 
connected Suez with Port Said. That made it 
impossible to think of India as simph" a distant 
field for commercial wares, or for an administra- 


tion even nominally under the Company. The 
telegraph, steam, oil, and electric transport have 
obviously reorganised the world. The present 
populations of Europe could not exist but for 
trade and transport, and nowhere is this truer 
than in England. It is not those reared beside 
them than provide them with their daily bread, 
it is the vast complicated organism of the modern 
world. The Sudra by the Nerbudda provides 
the means of subsistence for the cotton opera- 
tive in Bolton ; our brotherhood with India is 
not the monopoh^ of a few merchants, not the 
ideal of the religious and the philosophic, but 
a bond between masses and masses. It is the 
Suez Canal which has made it so, which has 
given a neW' extensiveness to the vast change 
wrought by Da Gama. 

As though to mark the sweeping national 
character of the change, it exchanged especial 
splendour with the romantic careers of a Queen 
and an Empress. The character of Victoria 
which at once dominated and expressed the 
spirit of her people combined with a certain 
homely solidity, with a laborious respectability, 
a romantic appreciation of the new range and 
vastnes^jF of the British rule. It was another 
sovereign, it was the brilliant, lovety Spanish 
Empress of the French, who sailed triumphant- 
ly from Port Said to Suez when Ferdinand de 
Eesseps had realized the far-reaching conception 
which had been a possibility to Marlowe. The 
occasion of this splendid act was the zenith of 
Eugenie^s career, and she lived fifty 3^ears a 
refugee in the country of the Queen whose 
country’s riches bought the canal. Disraeli, 
with the help of the Rothschilds, carried through 
the great purchase of Canal shares, and laid it 
at the feet of Victoria : it was the offering of 
Jewish achievement and Jewish genius to the 
British Throne — an offering of the Orient by 
Orientals — wEich deeply affected Victoria’s 
queenly imagination. They had wrested pre- 
stige and power by their commercial ability from 
the same nation that once disputed in La 
Bourdonnais and Dupleix supremacy in the East 
with the country represented by Clive and 
Lawrence. A few \^ears later, in 1876, the 
Queen pressed through Disraeli’s suggestion 
that a reference to the Indian Empire should 
appear in the style and title of the sovereign, 
and it was proclaimed at Delhi on the next 
New' Year’s Day. Victoria, more and more 
the presiding genius of her people, never forgot 
this imperial addition to her majesty : when a 
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very old lady indeed she began to learn a little 
Hindustani. It was a symbol of the consume 
mation in the Canal of the tie which owed its 
binding power to the Cape voyages. The tie 
was symbolised in every appearance of the 
Queen by the attendance of her dusky subjects 
in her train, and the pictorial press made the 
tableaux familiar over the vast diversity of her 
Dominions. It has been vividly put by the last 
student of her personality: ‘‘The little old 
lady, with her white hair and her plain mourn- 
ing clothes, in her wheeled-chair or her donkey 
carriage — one saw her so; and then — close be- 
hind — with their immediate suggestion of singu- 
larity, of mystery, of power — the Indian 
servants.’""^ 

Singularity, mystery and power : power over 
remote, vast, ancient, wealthy territories ; a 
chain of life with them ; something which 
touched the imagination and carried it among 
things rich and strange ;t such was still the 
suggestion of India to and through Victoria. 
But how much changed from the time when at 
Vasco da Gama’s discovery it was simply so ! 
“ On est plus occupe a nous envoyer des cotes 
de Coromandel des merchandises que des 
verites” Voltaire had truly written in his 
Essai sur les Moetirs ; but India had grown 
clearer and clearer after all. It was now a land 
of wise laws and ancient development, of noble 
princes, of subjects with moral and civic rights, 
of a literature and philosophy remarkable for 
their sublimity and their elaboration from the 
earliest twdlight of epic and metaphysical 
thought, of the art and ceremonial of the chase, 
of mightly buildings and glittering cities, of the 
elephant, the monkey, the banian tree and the 
palm, of the lofty snows and the exotic vegeta- 
tion of the coast. The dim outlines had gradual- 
ly grown clear, shown the sari enfolding the 
female form, the figure of the fakir, naked in 
the dazzling sun, the jewels blazing in the 
turban of the rajah, and the silent animation 
of the swathed figures in the dust and smoke 
and light of the bazaar. And this effect was 
the result of a continuous movement — not of 
systematic and deliberate w^ork ; for indeed it 
had shown the toiling merchants, administra- 
tors, and soldiers from Britain and Ireland 
moving strange amongst this varied assemblage, 
toiling in the burning heat, idle and vacant 

*Strachey : Queen Victoria. P. 305. 

fA gorgeous orient as it was to Meredith, 
passionate with suttee 


sometimes in the leisure of the conventional 
life of a small station, sometimes voracious and 
unscrupulous, more often brave, vigorous, 
practical, reforming, often carried away by 
excessive esprit de corps. It has shown the 
dramatic scenes of horror, the swarming life, 
the civilization and the savagery, the mastering 
power of religion and caste. It had shown the 
curious apartness of the Anglo-India from the 
life and standards of England. It has showm, 
in fact, w hat still is there to see both of England 
and of India. 

V/hile of all of our great writers only two 
gave years of their life to India (though Scott 
in the Surgeon'’ s Daughter painted a brilliant 
detailed picture) there is one outstanding pas- 
sage which graphically conveys the India of 
Literature for the w'ords jMacaulay used of 
Burke are still truer of himself. Burke saw 
w'ith the inw^ard eye, ^lacaulay looked for four 
years on the Indian scene itself before he re- 
called it to memory : 

“ The burning sun, the strange vegetation 
of the palm and cocoa tree, the rice-field, the 
tank, the huge trees, older than the Mogul 
Empire, under w^hich the village crowMs 
assemble, the thatched roof of the peasant’s hut, 
the rich tracery of the mosque w^here the imaum 
prays with his face to Mecca, the drums and 
banners, and gaudy idols, the devotees swinging 
in the air, the graceful maiden, with the pitcher 
on her head, descending the steps to the river 
side, the black faces, the long beards, the yellow’ 
streaks of sect, the turbans and the flowing 
robes, the spears and the silver maces, the ele- 
phants with their canopies of state, the gorgeous 
palanquin of the prince, and the close litter 
of the noble lady, all these things w’ere to him 
as the objects amidst w’hich his owm life had 
been passed. . . . All India was present to 

the eye of his mind, from the halls w^here suitors 
laid gold and perfume at the feet of sovereigns 
to the wild moor w’here the gipsy camp w’as 
pitched, from the bazaar, humming like a bee- 
hive with the crov/d of buyers and sellers, to 
the jungle w’here the lonely courier shakes his 
bunch of iron rings to scare away the h3’aeiias.” 

But besides India herself, our literature had 
revealed another phase of her intimacy with 
England. Its occupation was naturally in the 
Britisher’s surroundings rather than India itself. 
And as time has gone on, as the Canal has in- 
creased the rapport between the tw’o countries, 
it is this peculiarity which has become more 
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marked. England’s interest in India at the 
present time is more than ever in the English- 
man’s India. It was ]Mr. Kipling’s early satires 
of Anglo-Indian life in Plain Tales from the 
— a development of his Mother’s letters 
from Simla to the Pioneer newspaper — in which 
he was most successful, and India is familiar to 
many of his readers by the wonderful tours-de- 
force by which he has distilled the romance of 
the East from the impressions India might make 
on the British Tommy and the Eurasian boy. 
His is an unreal India except to those who have 
seen the country first through his imagination, 
or who have been constrained to a frank crude 
British point of view ; to the Indians them- 
selves his work is meaningless. And this is true 
to a less extent of the writings of another imagi- 
native writer of a very different style, of an 
interpreter of another even more unreal India, 
of Mrs. Besant. She has adopted an Anglicis- 
ed India to her own reforming and directing 
zeal, as Mr. Kipling^s direct anglicising has 
expressed his unflinching patriotism. It is an 
English point of view reproduced in Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s little book of travel. It is a History 
of British India by which Sir William Wilson 
Hunter in the attention of the student has re- 
placed the studies of Elphinstone and Milk 
Mrs. Diver and ^liss Ethel Dell have carried 
to a further extreme as painters of romantic 
India for the masses the methods of B. iM. 
Crooker and iMrs. Steel : they have given the 
middle classes gaier and more melodramatic pic- 
tures of their Paradise, And the change hy 
which India has thrust herself before us in the 
last year or two has been the stimulation which 
the institutions and the talkers of Europe have 
given to the minds of her own educated men. 
And this is the raison d’etre of that master- 
piece in which the phrases of their report ex- 
pressed the reforms desired by IMr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford. There are signs, and the 
influence of Dr. Tagore and l\Ir. Gandhi are the 
most striking of them, that this tendency has 
culminated, that the stimulation of intercourse 
betw’cen the East and the West when the ex- 
ploit of de Eesseps superseded that of de Gama 
is working off, that a new National India is 
arising wEich will model herself less closely on 
her dominant Western example. It is possible 
that the lead in commerce and administration 
will give way to a religious influence, and that 

*These were tran<;lated into French under the 
quaint title : Simples Contes des Collines. 


the monks and missionaries are still to have 
their day. If so, the riches of India are not. 
yet exhausted. Literature shows that it was 
not only the merchants she rewarded amongst 
Englishmen ; in her vast spaces and her throng- 
ing life there were romantic treasuries of another 
order. The business of literature has not been 
to catalogue the cargoes of trading ships, or to 
assess the capital of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Navigation Company. For the merchant truly 
as Martino said: ''remplir son escarcelle et 
revenir a son port, c^etaient deux it^ches assez 
difficiles, qiCon ne perdit pas son temps a 
s'ecstasier sitr la vegetation hindone on a sonder 
les etats dame d^iin Persian But literature 
shuns the obvious ; nevertheless she has found in 
India something which provokes those elusive 
qualities of the mind which give writing its 
distinction, which by their choice of sound and 
suggestion make life at once more mysterious, 
more poignant, vaster and more real. The in- 
fluence of India on English literature has been 
no small one : few indeed have grasped its con- 
tent or its range. Discoverers, travellers, 
tiaders, soldiers, administrators, planters, colo- 
nisers, missionaries, painters, adventurers have 
been at work. English prose and poetry are 
flavoured with the essence of the perceptions 
and imaginations of the thoughts and feelings 
which came to them as they looked around the 
Cape of Good Hope on that vast varied empire, 
changing yet unchanged, between Calcutta and 
Karachi, between Peshwar and Pondicherry. 
The essence has given satisfaction to an instinc- 
tive appetite of mind and heart which is more 
than a mere craving for the exotic. Without 
that hunger for the rich and strange it is im- 
possible for the West to assimilate India. She 
reserves her value and fascination to those who 
never weary in their attentive study of her 
subtle lineaments because their love for her is 
that restless adventure of imagination, that 
active longing for what is rare and intangible 
in its rich hint of life, which has made deeds 
and made poetiy- and made the most absorbing 
piose. Its very name, echoes the name, as it 
suggests the power, of earth’s Eternal City. 
We know it as romance. 

Never Star 

Has lost here but it rose afar, 

Plave cast lehere achole neic thousands are ! 

In Vishnu land ichat avatar} 

— Broicning* s Waring, 

^'"‘Lcs Indcs dans la litterature FrancaiseP P. 49. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS ON MASS 
EDUCATION IN INDIA AND ENGLAND. 

By Mr. K. G. Sivaswamy, b.a. 


II* 

25. The Brahmo Samaj. 

All ages of Indian history have claimed 
the right to interpret the Sastras in their 
true light. And in all ages the orthodox 
people have been a stumbling block in 
the way of reform. In the Hindu re- 
ligion any infringement of rules in relation to 
social conduct has been considered as defection 
from its fold. While many caste-ridden Hindus 
may pose as its followers even though they do 
not understand its main principles as enun- 
ciated in the Gita or the Upanishad. It was 
Raja Rammohun Roy in Bengal who first raised 
the standard of revolt against the degenerate 
idol worship, the power of the priests as the 
interpreters of the Divine word, the conduct 
of the m,eaningless ceremonies, the seclusion of 
women from public life, and the burning of 
widows under the false name of religion. In 
1828 he formed a Theists’ Union to recite the 
Vedic texts and to arrange for sermons on 
morals and religion. In 1830 he founded the 
Brahmo Samaj, where the Creator is to be wor- 
shipped without any idols and for “ the promo- 
tion of charity, morality, piety, benevolence, 
and virtue and the strengthening of the bonds 
of union between men of all religious persua- 
sions and creeds.” Rammohuru was the 
pioneer in all fields of social reform as women 
education, abolition of untouchability and widow 
remarriage. The movement started by him in 
eliminating the obstacles to social growth was 
given a new turn of devotion by Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore, His sermons singing of 
God’s bounty and Nature’s glories appealed to 
the simple and emotional mind of the people. 
He laid down that it was wrong to hold any 
book as written by God and as infallible though 
he recognised the greatness of the sacred books 
as man’s productions. He emphasised in the 
main, good conduct and cessation from idol 
worship. He did not consider it necessary to 

*Concluded from January 1923 issue. 
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exclude all the Hindus who were unable to 
free themselves from the tangle of rites and 
ceremonies. So the party of social reform under 
Keshab Chandra Sen’s leadership seceded from 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj owdng to its conserva- 
tive character: and On nth; November 1866 
founded another Brahmo Samaj. It was Keshab 
Chandra Sen who carried the mission of Brahmo 
Samaj through the length and breadth of India, 
by his forceful oratory, intense devotion and 
unceasing enthusiasm. It was under his 
guidance that a text-book of devotional hymns 
from the scriptures of all the religions was pre- 
pared. Again from Keshab’ s leadership the 
Samaj ists seceded owing to the marriage of his 
daughter according to Hindu ceremonies and 
founded the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in 1878. 

The Place of Brahmo Rishi Sasipada 
Banner ji in the ^Iovement. 

The movement has satisfied the rational 
conscience of the educated Hindus to a great 
degree and has brought them into its fold. It has 
produced great leaders fired with moral courage 
to defy the conventions of the age and uplift the 
society from its ignorance and sux>erstitions. 
Sasipada Banner] i who joined the Brahmo 
Samaj in 1865 and whose whole life has been 
devoted to initiating a series of educatfonal 
movements to the present day for the improve- 
ment of the masses and the women, combined 
in himself the rare qualities of moral strength 
to practise truth and benignant love to serve 
mankind. He founded the Devalaya Associa- 
tion in 1871 in Calcutta, where men and women 
of different religious might meet for de- 
votional prayers and the discussion of common 
problems of national life. He was the pioneer 
of working men’s education. He started a 
school for them at Barnagar in 1886 and a Club 
in 1870. He started the first Hindu Widow’s 
Home in 1887. He opened the first Girls* 
School in 1865. He started the first Temper- 
ance Association in 1864. By temperament 
prone to service, and not hampered by any 
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intellectual strength uUich always hugs its own 
opinions, insists on their truth and thus creates 
more differences in this world, he tried to har- 
monise the different schools of thought in the 
Brahnio Samaj by bringing them together on 
common platform. 

The; Present Activities of the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

The Brahmo Samaj has been organised on the 
model of the Western Church in its weekly 
divine servuce and missionary propaganda. Its 
rational system of worship has discarded mam^ 
of the ceremonies of the daily life whose social 
value in bringing together the members of a 
family and creating a sense of communal unity 
cannot be ignored. The value of the movement 
lies in rooting out orthodoxy, in its practice of 
social reform and its educational work. The 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj conducts a few col- 
leges and High Schools where moral and re- 
ligious instruction *is compulsory. The Dacca 
Widows’ Home works under its auspices and 
there is also a society for the improvement of 
the backward classes, worked by the Samaj. 
The Mahila Samiti (the Women’s Association) 
is also one of its branch activities. x\ccording 
to the IQ19 report, the Samaj has a member- 
ship of T215 and there are 49 branches affiliated 
to it. Its religious work mainly lies in the 
spread of theism. There is a Sadhana Ashram 
with A branches where missionaries are trained. 
The Sevaka IMandali is an Association of 
Brahmos who are laymen and who in their 
leisure hours supplement the work of the mis- 
sionaries. Each branch conducts its weekly 
sendee and some of them hold the Sangat for 
the weekly discussion of religious subjects. 
The Indian Messenger, a weekly in English and 
Tattva 7\aii7niidi, a fortnightly in Bengali are 
its organs. The total number of weeklies and 
monthlies published by the branches come up to 
5 in number. Two new activities at the centre 
wUich deserve mention are the daily Evening 
Service followed by readings from Scriptures 
and talks on religious topics, and the formation 
of study groups on social, educational and de- 
votional subjects. 

The Prarthana Samaj in Western India. 

No account of the movement can be complete 
wdthout a resume of the activities of the Brahmo 
Samaj in Western and Southern India. In 
Western India the Prarthana Samaj started to 
uphold the religion of meditation of God and 


seiAuce for man. It was an independent move- 
ment and though it stood against idolatory and 
caste divisions, it did not sever its connection 
with Hinduism to such a marked extent as the 
Brahmos of Bengal. Under the guidance of 
able men such as Sir Nara^^an Chandravarkar, 
Justice Ranade and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, it has 
pioneered every social reform movement in the 
Bombay Presidency. It has its branches at 
Ahmednagar and Poona, it pursues the same 
religious activities as the Bengal Brahmo Samaj, 
keeps a Eibrarj^ and Reading Room, maintains 
some night schools and arranges for women’s 
and students’ meetings. Sometimes the Brahmo 
IMissionaries of Bengal lend their services to 
the Samaj for the propagation of theistic prin- 
ciples. The Samaj maintains also an orphanage 
at Pandharpur. 

Brahmoism in Madras. 

In ^ladras the Brahmo Samaj w^as first 
organised in 1864 during the visit of Keshiib 
Chandra Sen, As usual with all the activities 
of ^Madras which can boast of intellecaial 
sympathy to any movement, the Madras Samaj 
also, while accepting in ioto its principles, 
resolved to adhere to them as far as possible 
without abruptly breaking from the time- 
honoured rites and customs. Bare duty toveards 
the founders of the movement in Madras 
compels us to bring to public notice, the name 
of Shridaralu, a poor man of humble origin, 
who in spite of the difficulties of his position, 
reformed the Brahmo Samaj, to the model in 
Bengal, propagated the new rational religion, 
and, unmindful of public odium, persisted 
boldly i.i this endeavour. The Provincial 
Theistic Conference becam.e an annual feature 
of the ?^Iadras Samaj from his time. 

The Future of the Brahmo Samaj. 

The Brahmo Samaj may not successfully fare 
in uprooting the excrescences of Hinduism, for 
in its zeal to rationalise it, it has abolished maiyv 
of the forms of worship as well as ceremonies 
which, having become fused with the Indian 
life, cannot be easily dissociated from it, and 
by their being destroyed, lead only to the extinc- 
tion of many of the social and objective appeals 
of the Hindu religion. The permanence of any 
religion lies in the character and practice of its 
follow’ers. Brahmoism has surely a promising 
feature as it insists on right ideals of living and 
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emphasises the intimate connection between 
religion and life. That it has achieved much 
in Bengal in evolving that type of character 
which combines the qualities of culture and 
service, cannot be doubted. Its strength is to 
be seen in the spread of theistic principles of 
living and not by the numbers it has converted 
to its fold. 

26. The Arya Samaj. 

If Brahmoisiii tried to uplift the Indian 
Society by seceding from it, and building a 
new and independent life of its own, the Arya 
Samaj began the reform of the Hindu Society 
from within the fold. It was founded by 
Swami Dayanand Saras wati who deeply felt that 
Hinduism had deflected itself very much from its 
old moorings of the Vedic period. Belief in 
one God, and the infallibility of the Vedas are 
the main tenets of the Arya Samaj. The Samaj 
was founded in 1877 in Lahore and from that 
time it has gathered to its fold the educated 
Hindus of the Punjab. It appealed mainly to 
the latter class because it eschewed caste narrow- 
ness, championed the cause of the depressed 
classes, and embarked on a campaign of social 
service. In a province where Hinduism cannot 
hope to live except by a militant aggressiveness 
on its part to re^^ist the solid power of Islam, 
Aiy^a samaj ists naturally have adopted Western 
Missionary methods to organise and expand 
Hinduism. 

Its Contributions. 

It is in standardising national ideals by a 
national system of education that the greatest 
contribution of Arya Samaj lies. In 1S86 the 
Anglo- Vedic College was founded in Lahore 
and the Gurukul, at Hard war. The former 
combines the modem education for secular life 
with moral and religious instruction, the latter 
insists on the ancient method of Hindu educa- 
tion, residential life with the Guru, training 
in self-control, and a knowledge of ancient 
sciences, combined with the modern ones. 
The education of the depressed classes as well 
as of women, the Samaj has been doing from its 
start. In the reclamation of criminal tribes 
and famine relief it has earned a name. Its 
great value is to be sought in rousing up the 
Indian consciousness to a sense of self-respect, 
and self-importance in the progress of huma- 
nity. Its insistence on the idea that everyone 


can rise to Godhood by his own powers has 
ei’olved a self-co:-fidence and a new awakening 
in the Punjab which have steeled the hearts of 
Uiany an Indian to fight against oppression and 
stand for truth. Its strength lies in unifying 
the Hindu Community ; its weakness, in its 
religious character in holding like other reli- 
gions that the patent key to unlock the doors 
of heaven is in its hands alone. 

27. The Theosophical Society. 

The next great religious movement in India 
that roused up the self-dignity of the Indian 
mind was the Theosophical Society. Founded 
in 1875 in New York, it transferred its head- 
quarters to Adyar in June 1S82, owing to the 
romantic fascination of Col. Olcott for the 
East, the birthplace of life-giving scriptures. 
Theosophy's greatest contribution to India is 
its awakening the Hindu consciousness to 
follow its racial ideal as enunciated in her 
ancient scriptures. The popularisation of 
Sanskrit books in handy editions, the founding 
of the Central Hindu College at the sacred 
centre of Hinduism, the starting of the Theo- 
sophical Educational Trust and the National 
Universit\' at Adyar are all different phases of 
activity imdertaken with a view to imprint 
young minds with that racial ideal. With the 
confidence born of the inspiring words of a 
Colonel and an Irish lady, ivho, themselves 
aliens to our land and its ancient scriptures, 
realised their glories and propagated them with 
true understanding and sympathy, the Indian 
tried his new courage in strange fields of 
nationalism and social reform. 

The second contribution of Theosophy is its 
unifying influence in this land of different 
races and creeds. Its leaders expounded the 
different religions as leading to the one goal but 
necessary for different peoples to folloW' if they 
are to evolve rightly and well to a fuller life. 
The traditional prophets and saints, ceremonies 
and forms of worship, have a value of their owm 
in making the easdest, surest and the most 
effective appeal to the minds of the followers 
of different religions. It is impossible to 
conceive that any prophet or saint would have 
wished his follow^ers to fight for their pet 
doctrines and force them through the throats 
of 'Tinbelievers'k Theosophy can rightly claim 
a place in evolving that sympathetic imagination 
to let live different beliefs in this slow’-moving 
and imperceptibE’- evolving w^orld. 
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Another contribution of Theosophy is its 
application of religious ideals to daily life. 
Thus it has destro^^ed medieval ideals of religi- 
ous living without preaching for their destruc- 
tion. When once ideas as “Service of man is 
the service of God’’, “the Lord shines in our 
actions done to the best of our ability,” are 
implanted in the mind, then out go the medieval 
ideas of pleasing God by material presents and 
reaching a lazy and luxurious heaven through 
contempt for worldly life. To the great credit 
of theosophy it must be said that it has libera- 
lised the Hindu institutions by its insistence 
on qualities and not on birth as the basis of 
caste, by raising women to an equal status with 
men and forming the League of Liberal Brah- 
mans. The latter admits anyone as a Brahmin, 
if he is a vegetal ian and a teetotaler. Its main 
objects are to disregard the idea of caste pollu- 
tion, to raise the marriageable age of boys and 
girls to 20 and i6 respectively, to promote 
virgin widows’ marriages and marriages among 
Brahmin subcastes, and to form a new com- 
munity of Brahmins based on their good 
qualities. 

Theosophy has also taught us what an orga- 
nised institution can achieve in carrying out 
its purpose. There are about 7000 members and 
450 lodges in India. The whole countr>' has been 
divided into Districts, federations and conven- 
tions. There is a provincial Secretary for each 
province. There are lodge organisers for each 
federation. The whole Indian section is manag- 
ed by an executive council and a general 
secretary. Summer schools are arranged for 
training Theosophical lecturers in methods of 
propaganda and the broad relations of different 
sciences to theosophy. Courses on sociolog>^ 
physical and chemical sciences are also arranged 
in these summer schools. It is also noteworthy 
that theosophical journals are published in 
almost all the vernaculars of India. An 
English monthly is issued from Benares by the 
Indian theosophical section. Each lodge meets 
once a week and conducts a study circle. 

28. Rama Krishna Mission. 

The next religious movement in the latter 
half of the 19th century which contrib.ited to 
the grow’th of national consciousness was the 
Rama Krishna movement. Saint Sri Rama- 
krishna in his life as sannyasin showed to the 
w'orld the brotherhood of man and the father- 


hood of God. As Swami Vivekananda, his fore- 
most disciple said, “To proclaim and make clear 
the fundamental unity underlying all religions” 
was Ramakrishna’s mission. His recognition of 
divinity in man irrespective of his caste, race, 
or creed gathered round him a set of ardent and 
sincere disciples wedded to social service as the 
sacred offering to God Himself, The Master 
died in 1SS6 and his first disciple Vivekananda 
propagated the doctrines of Hinduism in India, 
England, and America and showed how Hindu- 
ism embraced all religions and the whole 
humanity. The B.amakrishna Mission was 
founded in 1897 at Beliir near Howrah with the 
object of training preachers on Hindu religion 
and doing social setvdce. It has ramified itself 
into various branches mainly in Tapper India, at 
Benares, Kankhal, Brindaban, Muthiganj, 
Barisal, Mayavati, and Dacca. The Mission also 
maintains a students’ home in ^Madras and 
Bangalore. It is an undoubted fact that the 
readers of Sri Ramakrishna’s sayings and 
parables came under his sweet and loving 
influence and breathe the air of toleration and 
brotherhood. The Mission has uplifted social 
service to the field of religion and the followers 
of this great saint, in their task of relieving the 
distress of the suffering many, bring to bear 
on it an amount of sincerity, earnestness and 
spiritual fervour which are the rare possessions 
of only those who realise the divinity in man. 

29. The Devalaya Association, 

The Devalaya Association started in 1873 at 
Baranagar and Calcutta in 1908 bears in it the 
seeds of growing into an international brother- 
hood of religions. Sasipada Banerjea got the 
idea of such a brotherhood in 1871 'when he 
witnessed at Bristol a temperance meeting 
attended by men of different religious sects. He 
started one in his own place Baranagar in 1873 
known as the Sadharan Dharma Sabha as a 
meeting place for followers of all religions to 
propagate knowledge and do social service. 

‘‘The Devalaya is the common meeting ground for 
men of all sects and denominations where they may 
freely mix and exchange their views on terms of love 
and fellowship. Monthly meetings are held and the 
subjects of discussion in these meetings mentioned in 
the report for 1919 show the catholicity of outlook 
of the Association. Reconstruction, the problem of 
national life, the Vedas, the service of man and 
many other topics of international interest were taken 
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up during the year. Weekly service is held and the 
motto of the association is “No creed our own: God 
is one: and Humanity is one”. 

30. The Order of the Star in the East. 

A new movement originating from the 
Theosophical Society but conducted indepen- 
dently of it is the Order of the Star in the East. 
This Order prepares the world for the coming 
of a World Teacher by forming a body of ser- 
vants to preach and practise ideals of ^^devotion, 
steadfastness and gentleness'’. It insists on the 
brothers of the Order to lead a pure personal life 
of devotion, steadfastness, and gentleness and 
thus create in their neighbourhoods an atmos- 
phere of s\veetness and love. The Order was 
started on January iith, 1911, and its member- 
ship in April, 1921, came to 36,186. The stu- 
dents form about three-fifth of the total member- 
ship. There were about 307 organised centres 
of the order in India in 1921. The travelling 
Star Organisers have taken up the work of 
starting centres. Each centre arranges for 
study classes, lectures, and conferences. Some 
of them take up social service, some, the singing 
of kirtans and devotional hy^mns, some, edu- 
cational work and some, distribution of food and 
like charities. Without entering into any contro- 
versy^ in the rationale of the belief in the coming 
of a World Teacher, the work which the Order 
is doing in evolving the spirit of service and 
brotherhood in the Indian society- cannot be 
easily- minimised. !Many a man or woman, 
under its inspiration, regulate their lives, and try 
to do what little they- can, to refine and enliven 
their surroundings. 

31. The Deva Samaj Lahore. 

In spite of its high ideals of life and social 
work for the uplift of the masses, the Deva 
Samaj, Lehore has been greatly misunderstood 
owing to its denial of the existence of God and 
its belief in its founder Deva Guru Baghavan as 
the only- highly evolved being in the world. It 
was founded in 1887 by Siva Naray-an Agni 
Hotri. It believes in evolutionary- principles and 
considers that man has the greatest potentialities 
and hidden pow’ers in him to create a better order 
in the universe. ^Members are admitted on their 
moral qualities as absence of immoral vices, 
diink, meat-eating, and killing of ^'any- sentient 
being except on self-defence' k Higher moral 
capacities are demanded from member^ for being 


eligible to Executive Committee membership. 
Associates are admitted on their taking a less 
rigorous vow. Every member has to pay a con- 
tribution to the Samaj in proportion to his 
income. The Samaj consists of about 90 members 
and 120 Associates. During the year 1920, 
6500 propaganda meetings were held by- the 
Samaj. The Samaj has eleven full-timed 
workers for religious propaganda trained in the 
Seva Samaj Dharam Vikashalay^a (Higher Life 
Academy) . The Samaj claims that in the 
presence of the Deva Guru many- a sinner con- 
fesses his sins and resolves to lead a better life. 
The reports for 1920 mentions that 640 souls 
were thus reclaimed from evil habits. The 
Samaj is mainly- to be appreciated for its edu- 
cational work. It maintains five schools for the 
depressed classes, four for criminal tribes, and 
3 widows' and married women's homes. 

32. Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal. 

All the movements above-mentioned have 
grown out of a dissatisfaction with the Hindu 
Social Sy'stem. Some of them wanted a radical 
destruction of the sy^stem, and others its reform 
as adapted to modern conditions of life. Some 
stood for the original principles of Hinduism 
while discarding the Puranas and the Sastras ; 
some interpreted the Sastras as containing 
eternal truths, rejecting inconvenient ideas as 
interpolations ; and some explained the puranic 
stories as parables with hidden meanings. But 
ail of them condemned that implicit obedience to 
Hindu Sastras, rights and ceremonies as if they 
were ordained laws of nature. These Reform 
^lovements naturally reacted on the society- and 
led to Purist Movements as the Varnashrama 
Conferences in South India and the Shri Bharat 
Dharma Mahamandal at Benares. The latter 
institution composed of Ruling Princes, Reli- 
gious Heads, and Dharmachary-as is adopting all 
the modern machinery of publicity to preserve 
intact the orthodox social sy-stem. It believes 
that the division of people into different castes 
is the most natural division based on scientific 
laws of social economy-. It believes that every- 
Hindu rite (Samskara) disciplines and purifies 
the soul. It maintains different departments of 
work to preserve Hindu temples, to encourage 
orthodox pandits, to publish Sanskrit literature, 
to educate students on the ancient sy-stem, and 
to do everything to ‘‘protect the socio-religious 
interests of the orthodox' Hindu community”. 
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The Mahamandal has about 600 branches, many 
of them dormant, and maintains a certain number 
of preachers to propagate the principles of 
Hinduism. 

The ^Mahamandal has a great contribution to 
make to the Hindu society if it develops its 
literary and artistic side of work. It has en- 
riched Hindi literature by translating Sanskrit 
works in Hindi. It co-operates with Hindu 
music and art conferences and thus assists in 
their development. It aids the Ayurvedic 
Academy with funds. It has published text 
books on Hindu religion for use in Schools, and 
it is conducting the College of Divinity with a 
view to evolve a Hindu Religious University. 
Its activities are many-sided as the preservation 
of the Hindu Social System means the regulation 
of the minute details of life of a Hindu, It con- 
ducts a Ladies’ College and a Widows’ Home 
where they are educated in Sanskrit as propa- 
gandists and doctors. It has organised a society 
to reform Harikathas {an oratorical performance 
combining poetic recitations with musical accom- 
paniments and prose speeches) . The spirit of 
toleration and brotherhood now abroad is also 
evidenced in the Hahamandal which has pro- 
posed to build a Hall of Religions as a War 
^Memorial, for purposes of stud\" and worship. 
It may be safely said of the movement, that 
it could not with all its efforts turn back the 
tide of social reform and re-establish the old 
A^amashrama Dharma in its pristine purity. Its 
strength lies in being a steadying influence on 
young minds easily aping western fashions and 
ever bringing before the mind’s eye the value of 
self-control and self-discipline. 

33. The Christian Movements. 

Reference has already been made to the posi- 
tion of Christian ^Missions among the Social 
^Movements in India. The several churches 
form an educational centre which infuses into 
the Christian community ideals of social service 
and charity. Of the Christian organisations, 
special mention should be made of the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the vSalvation Army. 

Y. H. C. A. 

The work of the Y. M. C. A. has been 
mainly to provide hostels and recreation clubs 
for students. < >f late it is taking more to social 
work in Presidency centres and directly con- 
necting itself with the life of the people irres- 


pective of their religious persuasions. All the 
centres hold Bible study classes, devotional and 
prayer meetings. But the report for 1920 indi- 
cates the tendency to social work in the Y. W. 
C. A. organisations. It says 'Tt must be con- 
fessed that there has been a decided shifting of 
the distinctive emphasis on religious work, as 

the centre of the movement’s interests 

definitions have been broadened, conceptions of 
Christian service widened, contact with the true 
source of all unselfish service deepened”. The 
formation of study circles on current political 
and economic problems in the presidency centres, 
the organisation of citizenship lectures by the 
Y. H. C. A., Madras, the community work con- 
ducted at Parel by the Bombay Y. M. C. A., the 
new move to undertake adult education, the co- 
operative work of the rural department, the 
working of the Workmen’s School and Institute 
at the Empress Mills, Nagpur, all point the way 
towards a broadening of its work and a spirit to 
co-operate with several voluntary agencies in 
the national uplift of India. 

The S.U.VAT10N Army. 

The Salvation Army which first planted its 
foot in India consisting of four persons has 
become a pov/erful factor in the Indian Society 
specially in the rural parts. If the Y. M. C. A. 
is becoming national by shifting its basis of work 
from propagating the spiritual contact with 
Christ to purely social work, the Salvation Army 
has never deviated from its path of purifying 
sub-merged and down-trodden souls by pouring 
in them the solacing and the loving message of 
Christ. It has strictly adhered to its main mis- 
sion of creating an army of Christ’s faithful 
followers personally devoted to that one prophet 
and ever leading a truly Christian life. Con- 
cerned as it is with the translation of Christ’s 
teachings into the daily lives of the people, its 
commanders, by precept and example, have 
wrought far-reaching changes among the low 
classes’ and raised them to a moral and refined 
living. In a letter to the writer of this article, 
the educational secretary for Western India 
Salvation Army refers to the spirit of his 
organisation in the following words: — *Mt seeks 
to promote a spirit of tolerance, love and unity 
for the general benefit of all without regard to 
race, colour, class or creed. The preaching of 
the gospel, the songs used in the meetings and 
the religious teaching given to the young all 
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tend to this end. The army’s religion may be 
said to be Love in Harness. It consists in real 
love towards God and man resulting in purity 
of life, ready obedience to law, and life spent in 
the service of others”. 

In India the Salvation Army is divided into 
four branches. It drills and disciplines the 
Christians from their youth to follow the path of 
Christ, to abstain from intoxicants and drugs, 
and lead devotional life. Ever>" branch main- 
tains a large number of Primary’' Schools for the 
‘"most needy and neglected communities”, 
encourages hand-loom weaving by supplying 
looms, and conducts Reformatory Schools for 
the fallen and the disreputed. The Army con- 
ducts a number of organisations with a view to 
regulate the lives of the people under its charge. 
The Young People’s League consists of youths 
from the age of 10 to 14 and about 45 workers in 
Western India are engaged in giving religious 
training to them. The League forms the Sing- 
ing Brigade in its neighbourhood for reciting 
devotional hymns of Christ in simple vernacular 
language. The youths of the League are perso- 
nally attended to and trained to avoid drink, 
tobacco, stealing, use of abusive language, and 
other prevalent vices in rural low life. Daily 
two meetings are conducted for them, one for 
Service in the morning and another for prayer in 
the evening. Boys and girls who give evidence 
of a better evolved character are admitted as 
junior soldiers. 

Promising youths above the age of 14 are 
addmitted! as recruits for the Army. They pass 
through a period of probation w^hen they are 
trained to lead a pure and simple life. They 
then take the vows of the Army called the 
Articles of War and are admitted as soldiers. 
Like an army, they are drilled under a Sergeant 
Resident who stays in their neighbourhood and 
the work of Residents is super\nsed by a 
Sergeant IMajor. From the soldiers are selected 
the Local Officers wffiose functions are to collect 
the people of the village for meetings, to visit 
their homes, to arrange for devotional gatherings 
and generally assist the order. These officers are 
laymen employed in secular w^ork during the day 
hut who give their leisure hours for the propa- 
ganda work of the order. From these officers 
are selected the field officers who are full-timed 
missionaries guiding with zeal and enthusiasm 
rural district work. The wffiole order is 
centralised under Staff Officers who from their 
headquarters push forw^ard the army in their 


range to the life of Christ through preachings and 
personal example. In the Western India 
division alone there were 23 Staff Officers and 620 
held officers and teachers during the year 1921. 

The teachers conduct weekly meetings in the 
villages where they interpret the life of Christ 
and pray for His blessings. Many a man sunk 
in the slough of irrecoverable vices, has shaken 
them off under inspiration of the meetings, and 
lifted up with a new hope and mission in life, 
has himself led the moral and religious propa- 
ganda to save his brothers from such sins. A 
road stone contractor, influenced to leave off his 
drinking habits through the propaganda of the 
Salvation Army, himself began a crusade against 
it with songs and bhajans. The Headquarters 
also arrange for occasional health and sanitation 
lectures in the rural parts. 72S meetings of 
officers and 1,040 public meetings were held 
during the year 1920-21 in rural parts. The 
orthodox Hindu may shut his eyes and refuse to 
know the quiet but effective w’ork done among 
the masses by the Salvation Army. But the 
workers w'ith unbounded zeal in their cause and 
moved by the one single purpose of serving 
Christ have created a disciplined army, pressing 
forward to a better life, and are, day by day, 
remoulding the lives of the submerged classes 
who vastly abound in India and for whose up- 
lift the work of any number of agencies cannot 
be too much. 

34. Religious Institutions and the Future of 
Mass Education. 

Many of the above-mentioned religious 
institutions have to be valued for their breaking 
down, the encrustments, born out of human 
vanities and materialism, ov’er eternal truths 
embodied in all scriptures, revealing them in 
their virgin purity, and bringing them to bear on 
the daily lives of people. It is true that many 
of these movements consider themselves as the 
divinely appointed monopolists for giving out 
the only true message to the w’orld. But on tw’o 
main points every religious movement must 
agree. All of them realise that man as a social 
unit has certain duties and obligations to his 
fellowmen, and social order should be based 
on enlightened self-adjustment arising out of the 
disciplined indmdual wills. It is but common 
knowledge that the ordinary man has not cul- 
tivated that civic virtue, that social character to 
consciously regulate his actions by ever thinking 
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how it reflects on his neighbour. And such an 
outlook on life is possible only, if the conception 
of human brotherhood is ever present before the 
mind^s eye. All religious organisations can 
surely agree on this common work of evolving 
the civic character in the Indian people. 
Secondly, every religion has a mission of its 
own, and if, for its votaries it arranges for study 
classes, classes not intended for memorising 
hymns, or instilling the habit of belief and 
obedience to sacred books but for a rational 
discussion for the disco ver^^ of truth, it will be 
laying the foundations for independent thinking 
and a sympathetic imagination in ordinary 
human minds. Such classes for a close study of 
all religious movements and the doctrines of 
their authors will break down prejudices, clear 
up misunderstandings, refreshen the mind, and 
produce a new sympathetic outlook on men and 
things. 

35. Mediaeval Institutions, 

In the consideration of the influence of the 
several movements on the education of the 
masses, the very large part which is being played 
today by medieval institutions in ministering to 
rural needs cannot be forgotten. There are 
many Bhajan Samajes where large numbers of 
Hindus congregate every week. Folk drama is 
still holding the held in unsophisticated rural 
parts. The wandering minstrel plays on his 
harp and sings the local ballads which are 
listened to with rapt attention. Different com- 
munities are guided by traditional preceptors 
whose influence on their lives is nothing too 
small. Puranic readings attract the leisured 
villagers after the close of the harvest. 

Some local genius tries his poetic powers in 
clothing medieval stories in a new form and his 
songs are repeated by the men and women of the 
village. How to conserve these institutions and 
make them the vehicles for a new civilisation 
embodying ideas of equality and freedom are fit 
themes for sociologists w^ho would like to pour 
new wine into old bottles. 

36. The Relation of Political Movements to 
Mass Education. 

The broadened sense of fellow-feeling and the 
spirit of service introduced in the Indian Society 
as a result of religious awakening, naturally 
aroused the political consciousness of the nation. 
English education began to spread from 1834 and 


the studies on western polity naturally evoked 
the Indian aspirations for individual and national 
freedom. British liberalism also exerted its in- 
fluence from 183 a in nurturing the new ambitions 
of the English educated Indians. The Indian 
mind was also stirred to its depths by the 
struggles of the European nations in the 19th 
century for preserving their nationalities and 
establishing democracies. In India itself pioneers 
of religious and social reform have created the 
self-confidence in the Indian that his capacities 
to improve are no w’hit less than those of any 
other nation. 

So we find a growing desire even as earh- as 
1850 on the part of the intelligentsia of this 
country to take their rightful place in its Govern- 
ment. Harischandra Mukerjea, editor of the 
Hiyidu Patriot j Calcutta, had his house 
auctioned in 1853 for championing the cause of 
ryots against the indigo planters. Political asso- 
ciations were started in different parts of the 
country in the latter half of 19th century to re- 
present public grievances to the Government and 
press for its increasing Indianisation. The 
British Indian Association of Calcutta (1851) , the 
Sarvajanik Sabha, Poona, (1870), and the 
Indian National Congress were the early pioneers 
of political education in this country. To the 
English educated, the goal was clear— that of 
establishing a national representative Govern- 
ment unrer the aegis of British Raj ; while to the 
illiterate masses establishment of a national 
Government meant only the expulsion of the 
foreigner. Comparing the United Provinces and 
Bengal, Sir Charles Trevelyan uTote in 1838 in 
his book The ediicaticn of the people of India 
that while in the latter province where English 
education has spread the desire only for 
broadening the administration on the national 
will, in the former the people thought only of 
driving the foreign and establishing the 
indigenous Raj. From 1885 the Indian 
National Congress gave organised and articulate 
expression to the political demands of the 
English educated Indian. 

The desire for representative institutions 
naturally created different schools of thought for 
their achievement. There were those who, 
though actuated by high aims of establishing a 
democratic government, always felt the magni- 
tude of the task, the unpreparedness of the 
people to take up political responsibilities, the 
want of corporate discipline among them, and 
the difficulties by way of caste, race and creed 
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in building up the Indian nation. The sense of 
fact which they possessed to an inordinate degree 
naturally made them to adopt themselves to 
existing conditions while trying to improve 
them by steady work. They directed their 
attention also to social reform and industrial 
progress, for social obstacles should first be 
removed if national solidarity is to be real, and 
a secular outlook on life should be created if 
India is to compete with the economic powers 
of the world. 

This school held the field till 1915 and con- 
tributed not a little in infusing in the 
intelligentsia of the country the desire for 
representative institutions. Ranade, Dadabhoy, 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, and G. K. Gokhale were 
the early pioneers in spreading this new gospel 
of attaining political freedom by consolidating 
the Indian position through steady constitutional 
and civil work, and pressing for new reforms. 
From the educational point of view, this party 
were eminently fitted to instil into the people of 
this country, the national value of habits of deep 
study and long preparation for political work, 
the cultivation of civic virtues among the people 
through local institutions, and the organisation 
of community service for building up the Indian 
nation. Ranade, as early as 1896, when he 
defined the scope of his party on founding the 
Deccan Sabha as a result of the Sarvajanik Sabha 
passing into the hands of the socially consen^a- 
tive and the politically radical school in Poona, 
stated it in the following terms : ‘‘Political 
activities are chiefiy of value not for the 
particular results achieved but for the process of 
political education which is secured by exciting 
interest on public matters and promoting the 
self-respect and self-reliance of citizenship.” 
And it is praiseworthy that at a time when the 
British Government was not tinkering with any 
political reform for this country and evaded the 
transference of any responsibility into the hands 
of the people, these great leaders never lost hopes 
but propagated the ideal of constitutional 
reforms with zeal and thoroughness. And what 
can the moderate party claim today as having 
done for the Indian nation specially when new 
responsibilities have been thrown on us as a 
result of our demands? Has it formed a suffi- 
cient number of political clubs in the country for 
shaping public opinion on political questions? 
Has it taken any pains to teach the 62 lakhs odd 
voters the great potentialities of the voting right ? 
Has it organised and disciplined the voters for 
5 


influencing the local, provincial, and imperial 
administration of this country? 

None whatever. The fact is that the moderate 
party though inheriting principles, wise and sane 
for all time, and a rich tradition of achievements 
by a previous generation, is suffering from 
inanition. The few sincere men of the party 
have either grown pessimistic or diffident of 
their powers to give a right lead to the country ; 
while the immense energy, earnestness, and 
self-sacrifice evinced by other schools have swept 
it out of existence. 

Side by side with this moderate school of 
thought which always commands a sense of pro- 
portion and balance and never fails to take note 
of realities, the extremist school in this country 
has been no less a powerful factor in the political 
education of the masses. Its differences with 
the moderate school cannot be easily understood 
by any thinking people. Its jxjliticians are 
neither constitutionalists, nor passive resisters, 
nor constructive builders of the Gandhi school ; 
but they are all of them rolled into one. Their 
only virtue is their national fervour and 
enthusiasm. They have played a great part in 
rousing up the mass consciousness through 
vernacular propaganda. Without any con- 
structive genius to regulate the national 
aspirations for the building up of the Indian 
nation, they have succeeded only in creating a 
feeling of discontent and a sense of despair 
among the masses. Their strength is their 
enthusiasm to achieve Sw^araj ; their weakness, 
is their refusal to face inconvenient facts and 
undertake the training of the masses in corporate 
action and civic responsibilities which demand 
well-informed study and persistent w'ork on their 
part. But none the less, their contribution to 
Indian nationalism in leavening the masses 
cannot be minimised. 

A third political movement which a year ago 
swept ever the country like a lightning flash and 
received very soon a short shrift from its leader 
himself is the movement of non-co-operation. 
The movement from the beginning suffered from 
two defects. IMr. Gandhi, a believer in the 
moderate principles of disciplining and organis- 
ing the country, deluded himself into the belief 
that the countr^^ had already that keen sense of 
national unitv^ to tolerate differences and presence 
law and order in this country. Secondly, the 
high hopes he raised of attaining Swaraj within 
a year and the political bias of the movement of 
paralysing the administration attracted to his fold 
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impatient extremists who were out for anything 
to embarass the Government, but who did not 
possess his statesmanship to understand the 
importance of steady work for evolving national 
unity, discipline, character, and civic virtues 
among the people. The inclusion of these un- 
balanced political enthusiasts in the movement 
deflected the course of propaganda from training 
the people in habits of civic action to one of 
inflaming them against the system of adminis- 
tration, thus leading to discontent and not to 
self-confidence which arise only out of corporate 
action. When once the work of constructing 
the nation was placed in the forefront of his 
programme by 3Ir. Gandhi, the enthusiasm of 
irresponsible agitators for his movement 
evaporated into thin air. The campaign of non- 
co-operation is to be valued for its arousing the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and self-suffering among 
a large number of people in this count r\^ and 
thus developing that national character 
necessaiy^ for any people determined to achieve 
and presence Swaraj. 

Political organisations in this country cannot 
be said to be broadbased on the will of the 
nation. V^ant of discipline, of leaders, and funds 
hampers them from any effective action for 
creating the corporate spirit in the masses. What 
has been achieved till now is the Tvork of a few 
patriots who cannot be hopeful of any steadv 
following but have been hammering in the hope 
that one day the masses will evince the spirit to 
act up to their words and not merely listen to 
them as a pleasurable and novel excitement. 

Social Reform movements which had a 
vigorous existence in the latter half of the igth 
century have lost their vitality either owing to 
the rapid social developments in the natural 
order of things, or the concentration of all 
national energ\" in the political field. The first 
National Social Conference was organised in 
1887 and from that time till the time of the 
Amritsar Congress in iqiq it was held wherever 
the Congress was held. But it became merely 
an annual function in its latter days to register 
pious resolutions. The Poona Social Reform 
Association took a leading part in the nineties of 
the last century in bringing to practice the post- 
puberty marriage of girls, wddow re-marriage, 
and abolition of untouchability. The late Mr. 
Agarkar was the bold pioneer in this field of 
work and the moderate party in Poona gave all 
its support for the reconstruction of the Indian 
Societ}^ on a natural and rational basis. The 


Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association is 
the only active body in the west and is 
maintaining a widows’ home. The Vidhva 
Vivaha Sabha, Lahore, is another active body 
engaged in popularising widow re-marriages. In 
the field of temperance, a wave of enthusiasm 
passed over our country in 1894 when the All- 
Temperance Federation was started with 130 
branches from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. The 
movement of temperance received a fillip from 
Mr. Gandhi w^hose earnest organisation of 
propaganda and picketing w^ork has forced the 
Government in every province to devise ways 
and means for its abolition. The Punjab 
Temperance Federation started in 1913 is a 
powerful association conducting vigorous propa- 
ganda through magic lanterns, bioscope, songs, 
charts, leaflets, etc., under the able secretaryship 
of IMaster Sant Singh. On the question of 
abolition of untouchability and elevating the 
depressed classes, the work of the early social 
reformers has swept away any difference of 
opinion among the educated classes and the work 
made sufiScient headway even among the masses 
by the earnest campaign of Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers. When on this subject, the work of 
indigenous missions for the elevation of the 
depressed classes as that of Mr. V. R. Shinde 
cannot be left unnoticed. In the field of women’s 
uplift the present century has taken a long 
stride specially in ]\Iaharashtra owing to the 
efforts of earnest workers like ]\Iessrs. Karve and 
Devedhar. 

Social reformers in Bombay have taken the 
lead during last December in reviving the 
All-India Social Conference with a view to 
organise a vigorous parU- in the country to 
hasten the building of the Indian Society on a 
moral and rational basis. Just like political 
organisations, the social reform party also 
depends on the energ\^ and earnestness of a 
few individuals for its work. But the fact 

should be admitted that the early pioneers who 
broke the hardened tradition of centuries 
against the popular will exhibited a rare 
moral courage, emboldened weaker hearts to act 
according to their enlightened views, and thus 
v,TOUght vast changes in the social system 
perceptible only by a comparison of the social 
conditions of the last and the present centurv’'. 

* * * * 4s 

It is not the purpose of this paper to describe 
the working of the several institutions engaged in 
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the education of the masses. The paper traces 
only the influence and the bearings of the various 
social movements in this country in educating 
the masses. The surging national enthusiasm 
created by the social and religious movements of 
the rgth century is improving itself in various 
directions. To analyse the phases of this 
national awakening, in what channels it is 
running and how best to regulate it for 
the good of the coiintiy^ is not our present 
object. Suffice it to sa.y, that the education 
of the masses is a never-ending process 
and u'hat is needed for any organisation in this 
country is men and money, men to organise the 
work and mone^^ to run it steadily till the masses 
themselves finance it. It cannot be claimed that 


the spirit of nationalism is already there, per- 
meating the whole life of the Indian nation. The 
grant of New Reforms has only turned the 
council halls in the Punjab, Bombay, and Madras 
into places of exhibition of the castes and creeds 
in this country. However sectarian may be the 
ideals of any tnovement, all institutions, in the 
interest of their own propaganda, can surely 
educate the masses by study classes in habits of 
clear thinking and correct expression. They can 
instil in the mass mind the habit of combined 
action for local social improvements. And it is 
only when the mass mind has been trained to 
act for common purposes, it will realise the value 
of associated effort for achieving national aims. 


THK IDEA OF PROGRESvS. 
By Mk. R. G. Pradhan. 


I 

The biggest, and at the same time, hardest 
question which alw^ays oppresses the thinking 
mind is: What is the goal of human society? 
Human Society has now been in existence for 
thousands of j-ears ; nations have grown, 
flourished, decayed and risen again; the centres 
of intellectual and political greatness, and 
material power and prosperity, have shifted from 
city to city, from country to country; towering 
states have vanished like shooting stars ; 
civilization has attained a complexity vffiich has 
destroyed the primitive, narrow simplicity of life 
and imparted a subtle variety to human interests, 
aims, pursuits. Philosophers have risen with 
their multitudinous, intricate systems of thought, 
baffling the common, plain understanding. 
Social reformers consumed with impatience at 
the heavy mass of social misery, vice, injustice, 
wrong, oppression, which has condemned the 
toiling millions to a sad, cheerless existence, that 
knows no ray of happiness or hope, have con- 
ceived utopias where there will be perfect felicity 
for all. And yet the great riddle remains un- 
solved. The Sphinx is still calling for solution 
of the great mystery it contains within itself. 


This great question of the ultimate destiny 
of mankind has long had irresistable interest for 
pow^erful minds. As Morley says ‘Tt could not 
be otherwise. The question strikes far deeper 
than merely social and political interest. It goes 
to the veiy quick of modern interpretation of the 
u^orking of past history and our present 
universe.** Vast amount of speculation has been 
expended on it, and it continues, as ever, a vital 
force animating varied intellectual activity and 
social endeavour. Two different strains of 
thought can be clearly discerned in the midst of 
the diverse speculation it has given rise to. In 
the past, ideas about life in the next world ruled 
the different societies on earth ; this life was 
supposed to have no meaning and no purpose in 
itself, but only in reference to the life hereafter. 
Preparing men as men for a happy life in Heaven 
that was deemed to be the goal of human society. 
This conception of life and society has dominated 
all theocratic societies and all other societies 
during their theocratic stage. It is still a ruling 
idea with millions of oriental people of the Hindu 
and the iMuslim faith and partly accounts for the 
philosophic indifference wdth which, they still, 
even in the din and turmoil of modern society, 
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look upon the concerns of life. The other idea, 
which is now in increasing control of thought 
all over the world, is that human society is steadily 
advancing on the path of progress, and may, 
some day, attain the highest state of knowledge, 
goodness and happiness. Sceptics there are, 
who say that this is a chimera, that the human 
race is essentially no better than it was centuries 
ago, and will be no better centuries hence, that 
it will never attain an ideal state of goodness and 
happiness. They point to such catastrophies 
as the great war, and confidently assert that one 
more war of the character and dimensions of the 
last will involve the whole human race and all 
its civilization in irretrievable ruin. In face of 
the bitter, shocking dis-illusionment caused by 
the war, it is absurd, they say, to talk about 
human progress. It cannot be denied that the 
war, and much more than the war, the aftermath 
of war, have weakened faith in the continuity of 
human progress, and in the possibility of human 
perfectability. Nevertheless, belief in progress 
is still the dominant note of modern thought and 
life, both in the East and the West. Progress 
is our watch-word, the moving force of all our 
activities, the criterion of our social projects, the 
measure of our political institutions. It is no 
exaggeration to say that progress has enthroned 
itself in the heart of the modern educated man as 
the idol of his worship and devotion. 

II 

It is the history of this great, fundamental 
idea of progress from its origin and growth up to 
the time when it became a current creed in the 
western world that Prof. Bury has traced in his 
book The Idea of Progress. Of course, he 
has dealt with the idea as it has been developed 
in the Western World; he has nothing to say 
about its origin, growth, or present state 
among the several nations of the Orient. This 
cannot detract from the merits of the book w’hicii 
are undoubtedly high; a western writer is not 
expected to have a knowledge of oriental litera- 
tures such as would enable him to write with 
usefulness on the idea of progress in the East. 
But a history of the idea of progress in the 
West naturally suggests a history of the idea 
in the East, And it is to be devoutly hoped that 
a scholar like Dr. Radhakumud ISIukerjee, who 
has shown a wonderful aptitude for researches of 
this kind, will unearth our vast ancient literature 
and present a succinct, systematized account of 


the ideas of our forbears on this vastly interest- 
ing and important subject of human progress. 

Prof. Buna’s The Idea of Progtess is a 
highly learned book ; it is written in a style which 
is bright and refreshing without being senti- 
mental. He has ransacked the classical 
literatures of ancient Greece and Rome, as also 
the literatures of England, France, and 
Germany, and brought to light every author, 
famous or unknown to fame, who has had some- 
thing to say on the idea of progress. He is a 
rationalist, as our readers are probably aware, 
and the impress of his rationalism is clearly borne 
by his own observations. His survey begins with 
Greek thought and ends with Frederic Harrison’s 
discourse on the New Era ” delivered in 1SS9, 
the dominant note of which was the faith in 
human progress in lieu of celestial rewards of the 
separate soul.” Within the last generation, as 
Prof. Bury rightly says, almost every civilized 
country has produced a large literature on social 
science, in which indefinite progress is generally 
assumed as an axiom. But this literature, 
valuable though it is, he does not pass in review 
and thus his book does not tell us anything about 
the developments which the idea of progress has 
undergone during the last thirty 3^ears. We 
cannot help wishing that Prof. Bury had not 
assigned this artificial limitation to his book and 
think that it would have been better if his survey 
had extended down to our times. 

Ill 

What is the idea of human progress? Prof. 
Bury thus describes it: — ” The idea of human 
progress is a theory which involves a synthesis 
of the past and a prophecy of the future. It is 
based on an interpretation of history which re- 
gards men as slowly advancing in a definite and 
desirable direction, and infers that the progress 
will continue indefinitely. And it implies that, 
as the issue of the earth’s great business, a con- 
dition of general happiness will ultmately be 
enjoyed which will justify the whole process of 
civilization ; for otherwise, the direction would 
not be general. There is also a further implica- 
tion. The process must be the necessary 
outcome of the ps^^hical and social nature of 
man ; it must not be at the mercy of any external 
will ; otherwise there would be no guarantee of 
its continuance and its issue, as the idea of 
progress, would lapse into the idea of 
Providence.” 
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IV. 

The idea of progress, as described above, is of 
cf;mparatively recent origin. Its history 
definitely begins with the work of Bodin, a 
French historian, and Bacon the great English 
philosopher who both flourished in the 17th 
century. They did not, indeed, discover a theory 
of progress; but their contributions to thought 
directly led to its subsequent appearance. In the 
ancient world, no philosopher conceived the 
theory of progress. It is curious that the Greeks 
whose brilliant achievements in thought still 
rank high among the philosophic systems of the 
world did not hit upon the idea of progress. 
The Romans were first class Imperialists and 
administrators ; but they had no genius for specu- 
lation ; and it is no wonder they failed to 
adumbrate a view of human society to which 
even the Greek intellect had not been able to 
rise. The middle ages were, on the whols, 
barren of constructive thought, and their whole 
intellectual climate was entirely unfavourable to 
the conception of the theory of progress. Then 
came the transitional period of the Renaissance, 
lasting from the 14th to the 17th century, which 
marked an epoch in the history of European 
thought and civilization. Its greatest triumphs 
were the restoration of self-confidence to reason, 
and the vindication of this world as possessing 
a value for man, independent of its relations to 
any supermundane sphere. With the firm estab- 
lishment of these triumphs, begins the modern 
age with its new attitude towards human life and 
society. With the elevation of life on this 
planet to its proper, independent place in the 
scheme of the universe, the question of its end 
and purpose was bound to be irresistible, and, in 
the long run, to give rise to a theory of progress. 

We do not propose to linger on the general 
fermentation that took place in every sphere of 
thought during the Renaissance. But one figure 
of that period stands on such a lofty eminence of 
universal fame and has exercised such far-reach- 
ing influence, both beneficent and maleficent, on 
subsequent thought and life in Europe, that we 
cannot resist the temptation of referring to his 
view of human society. Machiavelli, the father 
of modern European politics, did not found any 
system of thought, though his name is given to 
a peculiar, sinister school of political thought. 
But his books are replete with shrew^d observa- 
tions which have received respectful attention 
ever since he wrote them. His view of history 
is that At all times, the world of human beings 


has been the same, varying indeed from land to 
land, but always presenting the same aspect of 
some societies advancing towards prosperity and 
others declining. Those which are on the up- 
ward grade will always reach a point beyond 
which they cannot rise further; but they will 
not remain i)ermanently on this level ; they will 
begin to decline ; for human things are always in 
motion, and therefore must go up or dowm. 
Similarly declining states will ultimately touch 
bottom and then begin to ascend. Thus a good 
constitution or social organisation can last only 
for a short time."’ Holding such a view as this, 
it is no wonder that Machiavelli did not conceive 
any theory of progress. 

Bodin and Bacon mark a definite break with 
the past; their views have a refreshing air of 
modernity about them. Bodin rejected the 
current theory of the degeneration of man, along 
with the tradition of a previous age of virtue and 
felicity, If that so-called golden age ” Le 
says, ‘‘ could be revoked and compared with our 
own, we should consider it iron.” He declared 
that his own age w^as fully equal, and, in some 
respects, superior, to the age of classical 
antiquity, in respect of science and the arts. He 
regarded the world as a universal state wdth its 
various races, by their peculiar aptitudes and 
qualities, contributing to the common good of 
the W'hole. Thus he contributed an important 
element, viz., the lidea of the solidarity of 
peoples, in the growth of the doctrine of progress. 
Bacon contributed another element, viz., the 
utility of knowledge. To him the proper aim 
of knowdedge w^as the amelioration of human 
life, to increase men’s happiness and diminish 
their suflerings. This view" of knowdedge 
ultimately turned men’s thoughts to the problems 
of social science and led to the central doctrine 
of modern thought and life, viz., that the sole 
test of progress is the elevation of the common 
people to a state of happiness in the widest sense 
of the term. 

V 

There are two distinct stages in the evolution 
of the theor>" of progress. It w^as first conceived 
in the sphere of knowdedge. Fontenelle, a 
French thinker, w"as the first to formulate, 
tow-ards the close of the 17th century, the idea 
of the progress of knowdedge as a complete 
doctrine. This w^as the first stage. The second 
stage w’as reached, when, wdth the extension of 
nationalism into the social sphere, the idea was 
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enlarged so as to embrace the conception of the 
g’eneral progress of man. The idea of progress 
of knowledge ultimately developed itself into a 
complete theory of progress. This development 
was achieved in the middle of the i8th century 
when the Abbe-de-Saint-Pierre, another dis- 
tinguished French thinker, proclaimed the new 
gospel of man's indefinite social progress. 
Henceforth, the idea became more and more 
rooted in Western thought and life until it has 
now become the generally accepted creed of 
Western societies. 

Just as the theory first originated in France, 
so also its growth and development owes much 
more to French genius than to any other. Prof. 
Bury rightly points out that the preponderance 
of France's part in developing the theory is an 
outstanding feature of its history. In the 17th 
and the iSth century French thought showed a 
phenomenal activity and it concentrated itself 
for the most part upon the live, vital problems of 
social life and national government. A galaxy 
of thinkers arose wEo in their several wo-vs made 
contributions to the theory of progress, making 
it more and more complete and placing it more 
and more firmly on the secure foundations of 
enlightened rationalism. The speculations of all 
tliese thinkers form one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of European thought. 
Limitations of space forbid us from making more 
than a passing reference to them ; but the views 
of one of them, Condorcet, deserve mention. In 
his ^Sketch of a historical picture of the progress 
cf the human mind ' published in 1705, he not 
only affirms in a general way the certainty of an 
indefinite progress in enlightenment and social 
welfare, but describes its nature and also 
attempts to forecast its direction and determine 
its goal. 

He anticipates the times when the sun will 
shine on an earth of none but free men, with 
no master save reason ; for tyrants and slaves, 
priests and their stupid or hypocritical tools, will 
all have disappeared." He insists on the in- 
dissoluble union between intellectual progress 
and that of liberty, virtue and the respect for 
natural rights and on the effect of science in the 
destruction of prejudice. For him the goal of 
political progress is equality, equality is to be the 
aim of social effort." He rightly says that " the 
true histoiy^ of humanity is not the history of some 
men. The human race is formed by the mass 
of families who subsist almost entirely on the 
fruits of their own work, aud this mass is the 


proper subject of history, not great men." 
According to him institutions are obstacles to the 
free play of human reason, not the spontaneous 
expression of a society corresponding to its needs 
or embodying its ideals, but rather machinery 
deliberately contrived for oppressing the masses 
and keeping them in chains. He contemplated 
equality not only among all peoples of the earth. 
The backward peoples, he predicted, will climb 
up to the condition of France and the United 
States of America. For no people is condemned 
never to exercise its reason. His faith in human 
progress and perfectibility was so deep that he 
believed even in the improvement of man's 
physical organization and a considerable pro- 
longation of his life by advance of medical 
science. He concludes his sketch of the future 
of the human race as follows: — "How this 
picture of the human race freed from all its 
fetters, withdrawn from the empire of chance, as 
from that of the enemies of progress, and walk- 
ing with firm and assured step in the way of 
truth, of virtue and happiness, presents to the 
philosopher a sight that consoles him for the 
errors, the crimes, the injustice with which the 
earth is 3"et stained, and of which he is not 
seldom the victim ! It is in the contemplation of 
this picture that he receives the reward of his 
efforts, for the progress of reason, for the defence 
of liberty. He ventures to link them with the 
eternal chain of the destinies of man ; it is there 
that he finds the true recompense of virtue, the 
pleasure of having done a lasting good. This 
contemplation is for him a refuge into which the 
recollections of his persecutors can never follow 
him ; in which living in thought with man re- 
instated in the rights and the dignity of his 
nature, he forgets man tormented and corrupted 
by greed, by base fear of envy; it is here that 
he truly abides with his fellows, in an elysium 
that his reason has known how to create for 
itself, and that his love for humanity adorns with 
all purest delights." 

VI 

The theory of progress received a temporary 
check from the failure of the French Revolution 
to fulfil the golden dreams of those who had 
promoted it. Chateaubriand, Bonald, De 
^laistre, and Lamenais were the most prominent 
representatives of the reactionary school of 
thought that sprang up, reviving the old dogma 
of an original golden age and the degradation of 
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man. They denounced the whole trend of pro- 
gressive thought from Bacon to Condorcet. 
Chateaubriand, for instance, wrote when man 
attains the highest point of civilisation, he is on 
the lowest stair of morality ; if he is free ‘he is 
rude; by civilizing his manners, he forges him- 
self chains. His heart profits at the expense of 
his head, his head at the expense of his heart.’* 
But this re-action proved, in the long run, useful 
in strengthening the doctrine of progress, and 
with the assimilation of fresh ideas from 
Germany and Italy the doctrine merged purified 
and renovated. Chateaubriand himself became a 
convert to the creed of progress in 1831. So strong 
became the control of the theory over the public 
mind that whereas the Revolution of 1789 had 
been inspired only by a vague confidence in 
progress, in the revolution of 1848 it was 
enthroned as the regnant principle. With the 
firm establishment of the principle of progress 
in popular thought thinkers began to apply them- 
selves to the question whether it has any law of 
its own. Among these thinkers, Comte and 
Spencer occupy the highest rank. Comte built 
up a massive speculati\"e system, the soul of 
which was progress. According to him, the 
movement of history is due to the deeply rooted, 
though complex, instinct, which impels man to 
improve his condition incessantly, to develop in 
all wa3"s the sum of his physical, moral and 
intellectual life. Spencer applied the principle 
of evolution to sociology and ethics and asserted 
the theory of perfectibility^ as justified by the 
principle of evolution. " The ultimate develop- 
ment of the ideal man is logically^ certain,” he 
said ‘‘ as certain as any conclusion in which we 
place the most implicit faith; for instance, that 
all men wall die.” Alw’ays towards perfection 
is the mighty movement — ^towards a complete 
development and a more unmixed good ; 
subordinating in its universality all petty^ irre- 
gularities and fallings back, as the curvature of 
the earth subordinates m.ountains and valley^s. 
Even in the evils the student learns to recognise 
only a struggling beneficience. But above all he 
is struck with the internal sufficingness of 
things.” Herbert Spencer asserted progress as 
justified by the theory of evolution. But the 
same theory has been drawn only by some 
thinkers to defend a contrary^ view of the destiny 
of human society^. Hartman, a German philo- 
sopher, was a convinced evolutionist but he held 
the view that civilization and happiness are 
mutually antagonistic and that progress means 


an increase of misery. Huxley% also an 
evolutionist, said ” I know of no study which is 
so saddening as that of the evolution of humanity 
as it is set forth in the annals of history^. Man 
is a brute, only^ more intelligent than other 
brutes.” According to him, even the best of 
modern civilisations appears to exhibit a 
condition of mankind which neither embodies 
any worthy^ ideal nor even possesses the merit 
of stability. He went so far as to say that he 
w^ould welcome a kindly comet to sw’eep the 
w^hole affair aw^ay. But though the theory of 
evolution might lend itself to contrary inter- 
pretations of the course of humanity^, the idea of 
progress became a part of the general mental 
outlook of educated people in Europe, in the 
seventies and eighties of the last century. 

Prof. Bury^ does not consider the nature of 
progress, the several elements that go to make it 
up. The great difihculty^ about the problem of 
progress is that material development and moral 
advancement do not necessarily take place 
simultaneously^, nor are they commensurate with 
each other. Material progress does not neces- 
sarily mean moral advance or a perceptible 
improvement in the general condition of the 
masses — the teeming, toiling millions of people. 
Herein lies the crux of the probem and therefore 
it becomes necessary to consider what are the 
various elements of progress and what is their 
relative importance. But this great question has 
not been treated in Prof. Bury’s book which is 
only concerned wnth tracing the history of the 
idea of progress. The greatest problem of the 
future is to order human society^ in such a way^ 
that it will exhibit all the elements of progress 
in their due proportion and importance. The 
highest element is of course the ethical, in the 
widest sense of the term; and it cannot be said 
that human society is progressing unless its 
ethical thought and life attain a higher and 
higher development. A growing ethical life 
connotes growth in humanity^ and in sound, 
moral, international relations; and this involves 
the view that imperialism, that is, the subjection 
of one country or race to another is incompatible 
with the principle of progress. Unless the w’orld 
consists of a federation of free nations and unless 
each nation exhibits a high standard of moral 
life, both in its internal and international 
relations, it cannot be said that human society- is 
making a steady advance towards progress. But 
these are questions w^hich are outside the scope 
of Prof. Bury’s book. We, however, express the 
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hope that he will be able to bring out a book 
dealing with the question of the nature of 
progress. In the meanwiiile, w’e recommend that 
his present book should find a place in every 
library and be read by every educated Indian. 
We also recommend that it may be appointed as 
a text-book in our University curriculum. The 
greatest value of the book to the Indian mind 
will be that it will tend to dissipate its peculiar 


tendencies to pessimism and blind faith in 
progress, in man's power to improve his con- 
dition, to make society better, stronger, happier, 
and Prof, Bury’s book is one which is eminently 
calculated to inspire her younger generations 
with such a faith and with the power of Self- 
consciousness that such a faith cannot fail to 
bring in its train. 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 1831—1923. 
By An Admirer. 


1 

In the death of Mr. Frederic Harrison 
England has lost one of its greatest men of 
letters. Born in 1S31, he had seen far-reaching, 
almost revolutionary^, change come over the 
W'Orld. Till the last he was energetic and his 
pen knew’ no rest. Only a few months back 
he spoke at the National Eiberal Club on the 
future of the Empire. He began his career as 
a writer by the publication, in 1862, of the 
Mec^ning of History, and his last book 
Novissima Verba w’as published last year. 
During these sixty years of his literary career 
he had written on various topics and Johnson's 
w’ords on Goldsmith may well be applied to 
him that he left untouched hardly any kind of 
writing and touched none without adoniing it. 
Among his numberless w’ritings may be 
mentioned : The Choice of Books ; The Nezc 
Calendar of Great Men ; Victorian Literature ; 
Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages ; 
Memories and Thoughts ; The Creed of a 
Layman ; The Philosophy of Commonsense ; 
My Alpine Jubilee; Rectiities and Ideals ; The 
Positive Evolution of Religion ; Among My, 
Books ; Obitt • Scripta ; and Novissima Verba, 
He also wTote a large number of excellent 
biographies, of Cromw'ell, of Tennyson, of 
Ruskin, of Chatham. He w’as chief of the 
English Positivists for tw’enty five years. He 
w^as a member of several Royal Commissions, 
for tw’elve years professor of Jurisprudence 
and International Law^ to the Inns of Court ; 
an Alderman of the London County Council 


for four years ; Rede Lecturer at Cambridge ; 
Washington Lectiirer at Chicago, and Herbert 
Spencer Lecturer at Oxford. He belonged to 
the Order of Merit and was a Fellow^ of the 
Royal Society. 

II 

A man, so distinguished in so many 
different w’alks of life, a keen controversialist, 
w’ho had taken such a prominent part in the 
multitudinous problems that faced mid- Victorian 
England, who had met and known intimately so 
many giants of a by-gone generation, the friend 
of Meredith, the follower of Comte, the admirer 
of George Eliot, has, long after the companions 
of his youth had gone to their rest, passed away 
and created a void that it is not easy to fill. 
The historian, the biographer, the philosopher, 
the politician, the keen critic, the sapient author, 
the virile Alpine climber, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
resembled in his encyclopaedic variety of 
interests and depth of knowledge the early 
masters of the Renascence period. In his 
Recollections, Lord Morlej^, w’ho is happily still 
with us, says : 'Frederic Harrison, in those days 
incomparable as controversialist, pow^erful in 
historical sense and knowledge became one of my 
most intimate and attached friends for fifty 
years.' George Meredith, in several of his 
letters, speaks with admiration of Frederic 
Harrison's articles in the Fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Harrison himself writes thus in his excel- 
lent biography of Ruskin : — 'Though an ardent 
admirer of the moral, social and artistic ideals 
of Ruskin myself, I am sworn in as a disciple of 
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a very different school, and of a master whom he 
often denounced. As a humble lover of his 
magnificent power of language, I have studied it 
too closely not to feel all its vices, extra- 
vagances and temptations... If admiration, affec- 
tion, common ideals, aims and sympathies can 
qualify one who has been bred in other worlds 
of belief and hope to judge fairly the life-work 
of a noble and brilliant genius, then I may 
presume to tell all I knew and all I have felt of 
Euskin.^ Mr. Harrison was a steadfast friend 
and a good hater. He was denounced as a red- 
hot socialist in his early years; but latterly 
conservatism found a warm champion in him. 
It is difficult, while the ashes of the controversies 
in which he was engaged are hot yet, to 
appraise his true position and finally and irrevo- 
cably to assign to him his niche in the tabernacle 
of fame. That task must wait. All that we can 
do, while the memory of this long and honour- 
able life is still fresh, is to recollect his many 
services to the state, his literary skill, his 
strength of convictions well-tested in a hundred 
encounters, his steadfast courage and unfailing 
adherence to truth and justice. When the final 
stor}^ of the nineteenth century comes to be 
written, we have no doubt that the historian will 
have much to say with regard to ]Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. 

Ill 

He was born in London and received his early 
education at King's College. At the age of 
seventeen he was admitted to Wadham College, 
Oxford. There he distinguished himself. Not 
many men of letters have been able to do well at 
the University; Frederic Harrison took, how- 
ever, a first class in Classics and was for several 
years Fellow and Tutor of his College. Soon, 
houwer, Themis claimed his homage and being 
called to the bar in 1S5S, he started his practice 
in London. Neither literature nor law ever had 
his whole attention; his interests w^ere always 
multifarious. He w’as appointed a member of 
the Royal Commission on Trades Unions in 1867- 
1869. He was one of the founders of the 
Positivist School in 1870 and also of Newton Hall 
in 1881. In 1886, he attempted, without success, 
to be elected to Parliament as the representative 
of the University of London. No one need 
regret his failure. He might only have added to 
the long list of distinguished men wffio have so 
disastrously failed to gain the attention or acquire 
the spirit of the House of Commons. 

6 


IV 

It was characteristic of Frederic Harrison that 
he celebrated his 80th birthday by the publica- 
tion of two volumes of x\uto-biographic ]Memoirs. 
During more than sixty years, Mr. Harrison 
had seen much of the world, had taken part in 
many of the political and social movements of his 
time, and had known well a large number of 
leaders in politics, in religion, in literature, in 
art, in society. 

The following extracts from a review of his 
Memoirs will be found interesting : 

Mr, Frederic Harrison has much to say that 
is valuable on his early years, and on the edu- 
cation that was given in “the forties". Betw^een 
that time and this, what gigantic material im- 
pro\'ements ! But the thought they suggest to 
him, looking back, is “how small a substantial 
change has been introduced even into the super- 
ficial details of life" by “these material improve- 
ments and accumulated forces". It is not all 
progress ; “the roai, the hustling', the kine-mato- 
graphic whirl of modern existence is a veritable 
disease of mind and soul". With regard to 
education, he w’as convinced that “the system 
of the larger preparatorv- school now in fashion’ 
( as compared with the old private day school) , 
“is thoroughly vicious and wasteful. We 
learned as much in two years as they now learn 
in five". “As to the ‘public school’ system, 
I hold it to be a failure." “The practice of 
Latin and Greek composition is unpardonable 
fol!\^, when made compulsory on boys indiscrimi- 
nately." This, too, is the judgment of one who 
himself “wrote immense quantities of Latin verse 
and prose," and took delight in doing it; but iie 
adds : “I know’ no hours of my life w’hich have 
been more w’antonly w’asted." Mr. Harrison is 
equally opposed to compulsory public games at 
school. He w’as a cricketer, and fond of athletics; 
but he denounces “the extravagant value set on 
games to-day," as a national disease : and every 
form of “sport" wdiich involves the killing of 
vertebrate animals he regards wdth acute 
loathing. 

The man w’ho w’as to become the foremost of 
English Positivists w’ent to Oxford an orthodox 
young Churchman, a sincere believer in the 
creeds and the Bible, and thoroughly devout in 
practice. He left the University a radical and 
a free-thinker, ''Yeast , he WTites — by wffiich, 
no doubt, he means Kingsley — “ilanrice, F. 
Newsman’s Theism, Mill, and Mazziiii, together, 
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made my orthodoxy melt away/’ ‘*The whole 
orthodox fabric slowU^ melted away in me, matn- 
U'' on moral grounds, such as F. Newman and 
F. D. Maurice used, and from growing disgust 
Vvdth such Catholicism as that of J. H. Newsman 
and Pusey, and such Philistine Protestantism as 
that of B. Symons.” Some of his future Com- 
tist friends he met at Oxford, but they were not 
then Positivists. The political change had 
preceded the spiritual. ”I was a hot Radical,*' 
he says, “before I had ceased to be an ardent 
Christian, I was a disciple of Cobden and Bright 
W'hilst I was still in the bonds of the Established 
Church.” 

With regard to Oxford studies, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, after being a member of Wadham 
College for sixty-three 3^ears, doubts if the 
“incessant revisions of the course of studies and 
examination has been any real gain to learning 
and thought”. He wrote: 

“I believe the Old System which produced 
Peel, Gladstone, Bethell, Roundell, Palmer, the 
Arnolds, the Newmans, Kebel, Goldwin Smith, 
Mansel, Tait, J. M. Wilson, Congreve, Pattison 
and Jo wet t was not inferior to the New System, 
^vhich, ever since 1853, has been refurbished 
almost ever}^ year, like Paris hats or frocks. It 
m3" deliberate conviction that Oxford does not 
breed in the twentieth centim- pov/ers of mind so 
robust, so fertile, and so original as it did in 
the middle of the nineteenth centur}-.” 

B5r no means was he enamoured of the modern 
^ologies, with their “interminable specialisation, 
into fissiparous trivialities”. He does not want 
“a Professor of Epigraph 3", and a laborator>" 
equipped for the ^science’ of Seismology, another 
for researches into radioactivit3" and the canals 
of Mars”. In his belief : 

“The solid, patient, minute stud3" of the 
ancient historians, as I knew it, at Oxford in the 
'fifties and 'sixties, was as good a mental 
training as possible.” 

None the less after all his words of criticism, 
the writer is still “to the marrow of the brain” 
an Oxford man, and he still believes that his 
Alma Mater is the best school for those who 
know" how" to use it. 

Mr. Harrison disappointed his friends - by 
refusing to take Hoh'' Orders, and b3" deciding 
to become a lawyer. He had some success, but 
no great ambition, in his profession, and no deep 
respect for its magnates. After living in close 
touch with not a few of the most efficient counsel 
and judges, he writes: “Some of the greatest 


law3"ers who ever filled the Woolsack have shown 
themselves to be bigots in religion, and party 
hacks in statecraft. Nor can I recall a great 
law3"er in full practice who had any serious 
interest in matters of abstract thought, or an 3" 
rational sense of spiritual truth.” 

Great names did not impose on Mr. Harrison. 
A few pages further he scourges Macaulay 
without merc3" for “his paltr3", narrow, unbeliev- 
ing view of the drama of history”. “He is the 
great penny-a-liner !” Historians generalh" do 
not rise to the author’s standard, and “The 
histor3" of England is still to be written”. So 
the law3^ers may take heart. 

* TT ^ * 

Of his st3de at its best, one or two specimens 
ma3" here be given. Speaking in his masterly 
essay on 'T/i : Choice of Books^ he said, in words 
that should be remembered even more to-day 
tlian when they were first uttered: T often 
think that we often forget that other side to this 
glorious view of literature — the misuse of books, 
the debilitating Tvaste of brain in aimless promis- 
cuous, vapid reading, or even, it may be, in the 
poisonous inhalation of mere literarv garbage 
and bad men’s worst thoughts.’ Or we may 
quote that other passage which conveys a truth 
that is so frequent^" forgotten : 'Who now reads 
the ancient masters? Who s^^stematically reads 
the great writers be they ancient or modern, 
whom th2 consent of ages has marked out as 
classics ; typical, immortal, peculiar teachers of 
our race. Alas ! the Paradise Lost is lost again to 
us beneath an inundation of graceful academic 
verse, sugary stanzas of lad3"-like prettiness, and 
ceaseless explanations in more or less readable 
prose of what John IMilton meant or did not mean 
or what he saw or did not see, who married bis 
great aunt, and why Adam or Satan is like that, 
or unlike the other. We read a perfect library 
about the Paradise Lost but the Paradise Lost 
itself we do not read.’ It will be of interest to 
trace the gradual evolution of Mr. Harrison’s 
st3de. In the two passages just quoted, he is 
like a violent partisan who not onh- regards his 
own point of view to be correct but believes also 
that his opponent is a dunce. He writes not 
only with conviction, but with dogmatic force 
and sometimes, it must be confessed, even with 
bitterness. The change from this to his later 
st^de was due to the advance from a young to an 
old man. Writing last 3"ear in his Novissima 
\ erba he said ; T studv" the various proposals 
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of our elder statesmen ; and with all the spirit 
of goodwill and of peace they breatJie, I fail to 
see how their schemes would work out. These 
wild, indisciplined and barbarous reprisals must 
be sternly repressed. But what, then, if 
civilians, officials, police, soldiers, continue to be 
murdered by secret assassins?’ etc. The voice 
is the voice of old, but the fire burns low, though 
steady yet. 

It is no exaggeration to say that as a prose 
stylist Frederic Harrison will occupy a high 
place. It is true that there is not in his writings 
the volcanic intensity of Carlyle, nor the sweet 
pursuasiveness of Newman; the music and the 
cadence of Ruskin were not his, nor the well- 
balanced periods of Froude, the chiselled per- 
fection of Stevenson or the classical chastity of 
Pater. What forms the chief merit of Mr. Harri- 
son’s writings is his directness. The reader is 
never in any doubt with regard to his meaning. 
True it is, that as a controversialist, he w^as cruel, 
he hit hard, he shattered some popular idols. 
But he attempted, like the Augustans, to em- 
phasise the sovereign qualities of reason and 
commonsense. Some of his frank articles in the 
Fortnightly Revic'iv in the eighties of the last 
century created a sensation in the snug parlours 
of Victorian prudery' . He exposed the hollow- 
ness of some of the prevailing doctrines that 
were accepted without question or doubt. His 
books are full of passages that ring true, and that 
passing beyond the pale of Comte’s creed, reach 
to the wider verities that recognise neither sect 
nor creed. It was with this mind that the 
present writer, only' a few months back, ventured 
to approach Mr. Frederic Harrison for permis- 
sion to make selections from his works. In 


readily acknow lodging the letter, the doyen of 
literature wrote back : T am quite willing that 
you should publish a selection from my books.’ 
When he wrote that kind of letter on 17 

last, he had travelled from his retired solitude 
in Bath to the National Liberal Club to speak on 
*Tlie Future of the Empire.’ Writing later, on 
September 28, he informed the present writer 
that address had been printed in the June num- 
ber of his son’s English Revieu'. At the same 
time he was good enough to ‘enclose a recent 
photo of m3'self.’ This photograph shows a face 
of rare charm. The beard, the moustaches, the 
e^'e-brows even are snow-white. There are 
wrinkles on the face, but such as can be due only' 
to the passage of time, not to any' cares or 
crosses. The ey'es look straight, undaunted, as 
though there was nothing in the man of which 
he need be ashamed. The eye-brows are shaggy'; 
the mouth is firm. A high sloping forehead, 
smooth white hair, parted on the left, straight, 
rather thick nose, short venerable beard, the face 
altogether inspires respect. It is not the portrait 
of a recluse ; the careless attire and unkempt 
appearance of the ascetic are not his; he does 
not despise the harmless vanity' of a pearl tie- 
pin 1 And this individual, far advanced into his 
nincty'-second yx^ar, wrote in a firm hand, the 
letters well-formed, the strokes clear. The hand 
is now motionless and the undaunted heart is 
stilled in the derisive silence of eternity^. 

And now that the vital spark is extinguished 
and the manly virile voice is still, one can only' 
be grateful that such a man lived so long and so 
honourably. In the long and glorious annals of 
English letters an abiding and honoured place 
wdll be assigned to Frederic Harrison. 
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A STUDY IN INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By Mr. Sarojraxjan Bose, m.a. 


In this short essay I want to indicate the 
present luisition of Indian industries and 
special!}' her luanufacturing industry ; and the 
progress that slie has made in this direction 
during the last three decades, from statistics 
whiuh have been available, mostly got'ernment 
THinhcatioiis. 

The statistics since the outbreak of the last 
grout hurt )p-. an \\Tr cannot lie relied upon 
because it caused a complete dislocation of 
tradic and industry and the country has not yet 
rec<ivered cuni[)letcly from the effects of the 
groat war ; also because the prices of articles 
have sf-ared t<j fabulous heights since 1015 and 
no prwii table comparisons can be instituted 
lietueeii the tnUil \'alue of imports and exports 
ill ]»ru- and |>ust-\var years. 

Imnndiatel}' after the outbreak of war in 
1914, tliere was a sudden diminution in many 
of uur exports notably in coal, coffee, coir, rice, 
wheat and other food grains, manures, metals 
and ures, cotton [>iece goods, raw jute tuid silk, 
owing cliietly to want of accommodation in 
foreign ve.ssels and <')wing to the general sense 
of insecinity that prevailed at that period. 
Vv’iien the ffrst shock of war wuis over many of 
our exiM)rts began to show signs of revival, e.g., 
w'oul, Indus etc., while many, specially those 
required by the allied countries directly or 
induectly in coiniectioit with the persecution of 
the war, siieh as saltpetre or those such as 
indigo, sugar etc., the supply of which thev 
deriwil ptw'iously from the enemy countries, 
received an artihciud stimulus, but others again 
could IP 4 lAgain their ohl position as long as 
the war coiUnuKtl, such as, for example, our 
exports of coff'eu, e'oir, lac, silk and w'ood. 

As regards imports tlie nniiiediate effect of 
the outbreak ot wwr was similar, i,e,, it led to 
a gieat falling off 111 the imports of coal, 
dyeing and tannnig materials, yopper, iron, 
steel, woollen gourjs Tills was again due partlv 
to the difficulty in obtaining freight or because 
India used to get her supply of some of these 
things from Lneniy countries from which she 
was now cut off. In tlic ffrst year of the (Uit- 
break of war, 1914-15, the number and tonnage 


of sailing and steam ships that cleared to foreign 
countries at ports in British India fell off from 
4,323 and 8,762,329 respectively in 1913-14 to 
4,023 and 6,545,340. Some of these imports 
however showed signs of revival after the 
first shock w'as over, such as w'oollen goods, 
raw' cotton, zinc, tin, etc. But many of them 
showed no such sign as long as the w'ar lasted 
such as coal, liquor, iron, steel umbrellas, 
cotton piece goods. The Indian industries 
producing these commodities took full advan- 
tage of this check to importation and under 
this artificial stimulus of the consequent high 
prices increased their scale of production of 
these things to supply the local market and thus 
fill up the gap so caused. 

But it yet remains to be seen how far these 
new' industries established under artificial 
stimulus w'ill stand the foreign competition when 
normal order is again fully restored. Even just 
lUAV foreign competition is making itself felt 
in industries producing iron and steel, leather 
goods, cloth, etc. 

But bu'fore I begin my subject proper I must 
explain away, as far as I am able, some popular 
misconceptions which I cannot but notice in 
tlichc days when the Indian atmosphere is 
surcharged with ideas about the political and 
economic rLorganisation of the country. There 
alw'a}'S had been and especially in these days of 
Xoa-co-operation and the cult of charka, there 
are many w ho w'oiild like India to go back to her 
cottage industry and home manufactures; and 
who would, if they can, sw'eep aw'ay all the 
machines and the factories from the face of 
Indui aii<l i)lungc them into the depths of the 
Indian ('Tcan. But though fully aw'are of the 
evils til at the factory system lias brought in its 
train in the Western countries and w'hich are 
also being slowly introduced into India such as, 
for example, congestion in insanitary buildings 
with all its concomitants of ill-health, 
immorality, etc. ; loss of independence and self- 
respect on the part of tlie labourers, the conflict 
between labour and capital with all its evil 
consul (uencLS of strikes and lock-outs, unemploy- 
ment, ovurproduction, etc. ; yet I must assert 
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that factory and machine production has come 
to stay and with the progress of time^ will 
acquire more and more hold upon India as it 
has done in all the Western countries and Japan, 
whether we will it or not. It is better suited 
to the needs of the times and, as in the case 
of the biological law of the struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest, it will survive and 
drive the older methods of production to the 
wall. A Mahatma Gandhi even with all the 
tremendous influence that he wields can but 
retard its progress for a short time; he cannot 
check it altogether. Ail that we can do is to 
profit by the experience of older countries whose 
industrial revolution came earlier than ours, 
instead of crying over spilt milk. We should 
try to minimise the evils of the factory system 
wUile retaining its benefits of efhcient produc- 
tion and we can do this by a thousand and one 
devices that have been adopted and are being 
daily adopted by the industrially developed 
countries, such as arrangements for the better 
housing of the labourers, providing parks and 
play-grounds for their and their children's 
healthy recreation, providing better facilities 
for their education, better sanitation and medical 
advice, arrangements for the supply of fresh 
and unadulterated milk, ghee, oil and other 
provisions ; estabflshment of conciliation and 
arbitration boards, the spread of the co-opera- 
tive movement in all its many forms among the 
labourers, introduction of compulsory 
insurance, compelling the niillowners to take 
more care of the health of the labourers by 
such devices as introduction of smoke absorbing 
contrivances and of cheap workmen's tickets 
enabling the labourers to avail themselves 
of the transportation facilities offered by 
the railway and tramway companies and 
to live (aw^ay from their place of work^ 
in country houses. That much may be done 
in this way in India also will be apparent to 
any one who visits the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works at Jamshedpur. We do not certainly 
imply that cottage industries should wholly 
disappear ; in fact, encouragement should be 
given to its spread and development in every 
direction in wdiich it has reasonable chance of 
success and that it has such chance and can go 
hand in hand with the modern large scale 
manufactures is evident from a study of the 
condition of Japan. 

Before the advent of the British rule in India 
we had our industries which were carried on in 


their own w’ay in different parts of the country. 
Though the chief industry of the country had 
al\va3"S been agriculture, yet other industries 
were not rare and some of these were in a very 
flourishing condition so much so that many of 
he products of these industries found a ready sale 
even in foreign markets. A considerable 
amount of international trade w^as carried on in 
such commodities as the muslin of Dacca, jewels 
and precious metals, carpets of Mirzapur, silk of 
Murshidabad, shawls of Amritsar, silver filigree 
work of Cuttack. The productions of these 
industries and of others such as embroidery 
works of Ahmednagar, inlaid metal works of 
Bidar, enamelling work of Delhi and Lucknow 
commanded the whole of the Indian market. 

But these industries could not stand the com- 
petition of cheap European machine-made goods 
which began to pour into the Indian market 
after the industrial revolution of England- The 
English manufacturers ever on the look out for 
extending the market for their produce found 
a vast field in India and by their competition 
slowly but surely caused the decay of the 
Indian industries carried on in the primitive 
way. The chief motive of the merchant 
adventurers who came into our country and the 
results of their activities have been thus 
described by ]Mr, Ranade ; — 

“The Great Indian Dependency has come to be 
regarded as a plantation, growing raw produce 
to be shipped by British agents in British 
ships, to be worked into fabrics by British 
-^kill and capital and to be re-exported to the 
Dependency by British merchants to their 
corresponding British firms in India and else- 
where. The development of steam power and 
mechanical ^kill, joined with increased 
facilities of communication, have lent strength 
to the tendency of the times, and as one 
result of the change, the gradual ruralisation 
of this great Dependency and the rapid 
decadence of native manufacture and trade 
became distinctly marked.’^ 

Things went on from bad to worse till the 
third quarter of the igth century. This decay 
of the industries and manufactures is apparent 
from the fact that while in 1853 were so 
much self-dependent in the matter of the supply 
of the cotton cloth that we wanted, that we 
imported cotton goods and yarn of the value of 
only 60 lacs of rupees but in 40 years’ time our 
cotton manufactures had decayed to such an 
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extent and we were so greatly dependent on 
foreign countries for the supply of our wants of 
cotton goods that we imported in 1S93 cotton 
goods and yarn of the total value of 25 crores. 
The same tale is told by the imports of our silk 
and woollen goods. In 1853 imported these 
goods of the value of only 5 lakhs of rupees 
and in 40 years it had gone up to the huge value 
of 2J crores of rupees. Our exports during this 
period indicate the same tendency. Raw jute 
and grain were exported from India in 1851 of 
the value of 4 lakhs each but in 1893 their value 
had gone up to 5 and 6 crores of rupees 
respectively. 

But this tendency was arrested in the 
beginning of the last quarter of the 19th century 
and since then, as Ranade has shown with 
the help of statistics that our exports of manu- 
factured goods increased much more than in 
proportion to the increase in the export of our 
raw materials. Also the import of raw materials 
increased more than in proportion to the 
increase in cur imports of manufactured goods. 
This was brought about by the fact that at this 
time a few industries conducted in the modern 
methods began to take root in India and this 
process has gone on increasing with the progress 
of time. 

But though this development might be 
expected to be hailed with pleasure yet we 
hear some discordant notes sounded by Indians 
and Europeans alike. Some Indians obsessed 
with the idea of the evils brought in its train 
by the Industrial Revolution in Western 
countries, appearing in India also, set their 
faces against the industrialisation (in the 
modern sense) of India. But I have shown that 
their fears need not necessarily be realised if 
proper care is taken from the very beginning. 
The other class of critics (mainly Europeans) 
argue thus — why need we bother ourselves 
about the development of manufactures in 
India? What is the harm if India — eminently 
endowed by nature with all the facilities for 
becoming a great agricultural country — concern 
herself with suppl3dng the raw materials, for 
the production of which, she being situated in 
the torrid zone, has greater and better facilities 
than the European countries, and take in 
exchange for her raw materials the finished 
goods manufactured by the European countries 
which being situated in temperate zone, have 
(according to them) better facilities for the 
production of such manufactures? It is nothing 


but mere division of labour, so essential for 
efficient production, caiTied beyond the bounds 
of a single country. But against this class of 
arguments the following considerations may be 
advanced : — 

1 . In the fir^t place torrid zone people 
may fairly appeal to past history, when their 
skilled products found a ready market in 
temperate kingdoms, and excited such jealousy 
as to dictate prohibitive sumptuary laws both in 
Ancient Rome and in IModern England 
(Ranade) . 

2. The differences in favour of tempei'ate 
regions are all modern growths due to the 
employment of steam, machinery, and the 
abundance of cheap iron and coal. This is a 
real advantage, and has to be faced^ but if it can 
be faced, there need be no misgiving about the 
success of our manufactures also (Ranade) . 

3. It is in the fitness of things that bulky 
raw materials instead of being carried thousands 
of miles /or their rnaniifacture at a great cost, and 
then again brought back in a finished form ought 
if posible, be manufactured in the same neigh- 
bourhood. As Uist has said, “A nation which 
has ahead}" made considerable advances in 
civilisation, in possession of capital and in 
population, will find the development of a 
manufacturing power of its own, infinitely more 
beneficial to its agriculture, than the most 
flourishing foreign trade can be without such 
manufactures, because it thereby secures itself 
against fluctuations to which it may be exposed 
by war, by foreign restrictions on trade and by 
commercial crises, because it thereby saves the 
greatest part of the cost of transport, because 
(at home) improvements in transport are called 
into existence by its own manufacturing 
industry, while from the same cause a mass of 
personal and natural powers hitherto un- 
employed will be developed’ k 

4. As against the argument that if such 
advantages really accrue from the establish- 
ment of the manufacturing industry, it must be 
established in due time and it ought not to be 
encouraged by artificial means, it may be 
advanced that though these benefits follow no 
doubt after the manufacturing industry has been 
established on a firm footing, yet in its initial 
or infant stage it may be unable, without help 
and encouragement, to face the competition of 
its full grown rivals. In a continental country 
like India, with all shades of climate, soil and 
position, it is quite probable that there is plenty 
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of room for the healthy growth of many manu- 
facturing industries if they can once get over 
the initial stage somehow. 

5. If India remains wholly an agricultural 
country she will be placed under the bane of 
the law of Decreasing Return, while European 
manufacturing countries will derive all the 
benefits of the law of Increasing Return. The 
greater the increase of population and the 
greater the demand in India in such a case the 
higher the cost of food and raw materials, w’hile 
the cost per unit decreases, as the demand and 
production increase in manufacturing industries 
owing to all the various economies of large 
scale production. 

6. In agriculture there is much greater 
dependence on nature, e.g., fertility of soil, 
sufficient rainfall, absence of hailstorm and 
flood, as a result of wffiicli India often suffers 
from famine visitations, wffiich wffien they come, 
parah^se production and condemn millions to 
violent or slow death. Irrigation, emigration 
have been suggested as remedies but still the 
most powerful remedy would be a due co-ordi- 
nation of the three-fold forms of industrial 
activity. 

7. Manufactures make people more intelli- 
gent, resourceful, regular, energetic and liberal 
than agriculture wffiich keeps the people dull, 
conservative, without the means of improving 
their lot by co-operative schemes and concerted 
action. ''The densest ignorance and the most 
unrelieved toil often go wdth agriculture and 
certain kinds of vice prevail as much in the 
country as in the towns.^^ (Sarkar) . 

We therefore find from the above considera- 
tions that both agriculture and manufacture 
depend upon each other and their co-operation 
is necessary to the progress of civilisation. 
Thus I think a case has been made out for our 
hailing wdth pleasure the rise of the manufac- 
turing industry in India. 

But there is yet another thing which must 
not be lost sight of and from wffiich follow^ 
important results. The capital and enterprise 
which has been instrumental in the development 
of our manufactures have been mainly foreign 
capital and enterprise. This is partly a gain 
and partly a loss. As Prof. Sarkar says, 
^ 'These foreigners have greatly extended the 
field of Indian labour and caused the develop- 
ment of many natural resources which w’ould 
have remained neglected (at least for some 
generations) but for their enterprise, and the 


educative effect of foreign capital and enterprise 
on a home-staying and conservative people like 
the Indians has been invaluable*’. 

At the same time however, they have quite 
naturally forestalled the Indian capitalists of 
the future by taking up the most profitable 
lands and concerns. The belated Indian 
capitalist W'ho is now venturing into the same 
field finds that only third rate concessions are 
left for him. For this reason in Japan 
foreigners are debarred by law^ from owning land 
and acquiring mining concessions, and the 
Raihvay Act prohibits the pledging of railway 
property to aliens. The conservation of natural 
resources for the future of the nation is of deeper 
importance to a people than the quick develop- 
ment of mines and industries. 

^Moreover at present we derive in the form of 
ro\'alty onh" a small fraction of the value of our 
minerals exploited by foreign capitalists. Hence 
caution in exploiting Indian minerals W’ould have 
ultimately benefited the countiw^. IVIost of these 
foreign concerns (a) have their directing boards 
in England, (h) employ foreign labour except in 
the low'est and least paid grades, and (c) send 
their annual profits outside India to be paid as 
sterling dividends. They no doubt exploit the 
natural resources of the country, but it is for 
their owm gain and the only class of Indian w'hom 
they benefit in the process are the landowners 
who have granted them concessions and the 
coolies and clerks wkom they employ. As Sir 
T. Holland told a body of business men in Eng- 
land, "if the capital of the Tata Hydro-electric 
Scheme had been provided in England, the 
profits of the business w^ould have come to 
England, whereas they would now remain in 
India.” 

With these preliminary remarks w’e may go 
into the details of our subject. 

If we turn our attention to the foreign trade 
of India w^e find that it has growm at a pace 
which is anything but slow. This is quite 
apparent from the following statistics. 

TABLE NO. I. 


Import Trade (excluding treasure). 


1875— -1884 

1885 — 189.1 

1895-1904- 

iSo5“i4 

(average) 

46 crores 

68 crores 

82 crores 

139 crores 

Export Trade (excluding treasure). 

1875— 18S4 
(average) 

1885— 1894 

1895—1904 

1905—14 

37 crores 

99 crores 

121 crores 

197 crores 
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But this is not very important from our point 
of view. What we want to find out is how the 
absolute amounts and proportions of raw 
materials and manufactured articles w’hich 
enter into the import and export trade of the 
country have varied in these different periods. 

Now the classifications of the articles entering 
into the import and export trade of the country 
into raw materials and finished or manufactured 
goods is not easy; and different individuals have 
placed different items under different heads. 

The Government of India in its official 
publications classify the imports and exports into 
4 main classes : 

I. Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

II, Raw ^Materials and produce and articles 
mainly unmanufactured. 

III. Articles wholly or mainly manufactured. 

IV. Miscellaneous and unclassified. 

A mere glance at this classification is 
sufficient to convince us that the above classifica- 
tion will be of little value to us in determining 
the progress which India has made in her manu- 
facturing industry. In comparing her import and 
export of raw materials and manufactured 
commodities it will not do simply to compare 
class II and class III in different years because 
many of the items in class I e.g. cigarettes, 
sugar, etc,, tea, coffee and also in class IV are 
the products of important manufacturing indus- 
tries whicli are as important for the welfare of 
the country as any others and they must there- 
fore be included in the list of manufactured 
articles. 

Another objection to the acceptance of the 
classification appears w’hen we enter into the 
details of the list, e.e. , such a commodity as 
mvrohalam has been included in class III of 
exports and oils in class II of exports. I don’t 
thbik this is quite happy. 

But as soon as one tries to classify the goods 
that enter into the export and import trade of 
the country' one is beset rvith difficulties. It is 
partlv because of the fact that in the commercial 
statistics and trade returns of the Government 
sufficient care is not taken to separate raw 
materials from manufactured goods, thus they 
would not differentiate betv;een crude lac and 
manufactured lac, ores and worked up metals, 
tanned and manufactured hides and skins and 
raw hides and skins; partly because the same 
things are not alwnys included under the same 
class, thus paraffin wax was formerly included 
under mineral oils which is placed under class 


II but since 1912 it has been excluded; and 
partly because it is difficult to classify those 
parti}" manufactured things which form the raw 
material in the production of other manufactured 
articles, e.g., dyes, manures. 

However after proper consideration of all 
these difficulties I prefer to classify the items 
in the export and import trade of India in the 
following way. 

Exports of ra^v materials. 

Coal, myrobalam, hides, lac, manures, metals 
and ores, saltpetre, seeds, raw" cotton, raw jute, 
raw silk, raw" w’ool and w"ood. 

Exports of finished commodities. 

Coffee, coir, opium, indigo, oils, sugar, tea, 
cotton goods, jute goods, silk goods, w"oolleu 
goods. 

Imports of raw" materials. 

Coal, raw- cotton, unmanufactured ivory and 
raw" silk. 

Imports of manufactured co^-oiodities. 

All the other items in the import trade minus 
spices, provisions and books. 

Now" having adopted the above classifications 
let us mark the progress of the import and export 
trade of India since 1SS5-6. 

table XO. II. 


Valve ix Rupees of Exports of Raw" :Matfrtms 



1SS5-6 

1903-4 

1913-14 

1918-19 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



lacs 

lacs 

lacs 

Coal 


3 S 

69 

16 

Myrobalam 

29,94,449 

42 

57 

49 

Hides 

5,33,62,290 

S ,94 

15,9.5 

19,0c 

Lac 

58,66,098 

2,72 

1,97 

2,95 

Manures 

10,83,846 

44 

94 

62 

Aletals Ores 

14,75,177 

55 

2,42 

3.36 

Saltpetre . , 

37,02,070 

41 

31 

93 

Seeds , , 

9,97,5^,280 

14,51 

25,68 

IT, 22 

Raw’ Cotton 

10,78,20,207 

24,37 

41,04 

30,98 

Raw’ Jute 

4,35,53,^25 

11,72 

30,83 

12,72 

Raw; Silk 

3 ^^, 56 ,U 3 

65 

26 

67 

Raw’ Wool . 

1,20,61,129 

1,63 

3,00 

6,89 

Wood fteak 

5 5, ^'7, 664 

92 

79 

61 

Total 

3 bio lacs 

67,66 

124,45 

90,69 
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TABLE NO. m. 

XAhUiL OK ExrORlS OF MaN’UFACIURKD ARTlCtFS. 



1SS5-6 

1903-4 

1913-14 

I91S-I9 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


lacs 

lacs 

lacs 

lacs 

Coffee 

1,36 

i>37 

io4 

1,21 

Coir 

20 

30 

91 

36 

Opium 

10,74 

^0,47 

3.4^ 

4>23 

Indigo 

3 j 7S 

1,08 

21 


Oils 

41 

1,09 

99 

3,59 

Sugar 

73 

15 

35 


Tea 

4,40 

8,62 

i 5 >oi 

17,92 

Cotton goods ... 

5)<^7 

1L85 

13,68' 

2 o ,:14 

Jute goods 

1.13 

9.46 

^S,27 

52,65 

Woollen goods 

12 

32 

29 

33 

Silk goods 

37 


16 

51 

Total 

28,31 

45>e6 

64,83 

104,64 


TABLE 

NO. IV. 



Value of 

Iaiforts 

OF Raw 

Maieriai.s. 




1SS5-6 

1903-4 

1913-14 

i9iS-;9 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


lacs 

lacs 

lacs 

lacs 

Coal 

^33 

39 

148 

30 

Raw Cotton . . 

iS 

*20 

27 

1.40 

Ivory (unmanufactured) 

31 

iS 

19 

23 

Raw Silk 

72 

59 

126 

IC 3 

Total 

254 

136 

320 

276 

*The value of the import 

of raw cotton was 


the minimuni on record in 1903-4, viz., Rs. 5 
lacs, so I have taken the average for the previous 
19 years. 

table No. V. 

VArUE OF IMPORI'S OF rvlAXUFACTURFD ARTICLES 

1SS5-6 1903-4 1913-14 191S-19 

Total . . Rs. 5,07s Rs. 8,751 Rs. 19,252 Rs. 17,995 

(in lacs) 

We find from these tables that the exports 
and imports of raw materials and finished goods 
have increased in the following way. 

TABLE No. VI. 



1SS5-6 

1903-4 

1913-14 

1918 9 


crores 

crores 

crores 

crores 

Manufactured Exports 

.. 28 

45 

65 

105 

Raw Exports 

• • 34 

68 

124 

91 

Manufactured Imports 

... 51 

S7 

192 

179 

Raw Imports 

.. 2 i 


3*2 

2.8 


7 


It must be remarked here that the figures 
of exports and imports in any one particular 
year cannot be relied upon as they are liable to 
great fluctuations in difl’erent years. This v;ill 
be quite apparent to one who marks the progress 
of export and import in the case of such articles 
as sugar, raw cotton, etc. through different 
3xars. It would have served our purpose much 
better if we could have got the quinquennial or 
decennial average. But in their absence. I 
give the tables for what they are worth. 

From the above figures we find, if we 
compare the figures of 1913-14 with those of the 
tw^o other years^ that 

(a) our manufactured exports increased by 
about 45% in the period of ten ^x^ars, 
(1903 — 13) and by 132% in the 
period of 28 3"ears (1885 — 1913) . 

(h) our raw exports increased by 82% in 

the period 1903 — 13 and by about 
265% during the period 1S85 — 1913. 

(c) our manufactured imports increased 

by 121% in the period 1903 — 13 and 
b3" 276% during the period iS<^5 — 

1913- 

(d) our raw imports increased by 135% 

in the period 1903 — 13 and by 26% 
during the period 1SS5 — 1913. 

I do not compare the figures for 191S-19 for 
reasons already stated. 

Now first, looked at from the export and 
import point of view the progress of the 
manufacturing industry" of a country should 
show the follow ing results : 

(i) Export of manufactures increase in a 

greater ratio than the export of raw 
materials. 

(2) Imports of raw materials increase in 
a greater ratio than the imports of 
luanufactures. 

Now though there has been increase in the 
absolute amounts of the manufactured exports 
and raw imports, yet judged by the above 
criterion we find that the progress of Indian 
manufactures lias not been quite satisfactory at 
least up to the year 1913-14 (except in the 
minor fact that her raw" imports increased more 
than in proportion to her manufactured imports 
in the period 1903 — 13 but even this ray of light 
vanishes if we compare the increase of raw and 
manufactured imports in the whole period 
1S85— 1913) . 

Secondly the value of our manufactured 
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exports formed S2% of the value of our raw 
exports in 1SS5-6, 66% in 1903-4 and 52% in 
1913-14. This is certainly disappointing. 

Then as regards imports, the value of our 
raw imports formed about 5% of the value of 
our manufactured imports in 1SS5-6, about 2% 
in 1903-4 and less than 2% in 1913-14. This is 
also disappointing. 

Thirdly the value of our manufactured 
exports formed 55% of the value of our manu- 
factured imports in 1SS5-6, 52% in 1903-4 and 
34% in 1913-14. The value of our raw^ imports 
were 7% of the value of our raw exports in 
1885-6, 2% in 1903-4 and 2.5% in 1913-14. This 
is again anything but encouraging. 

Now the conclusions arrived at on the basis 
of the classification into manufactured goods and 
raw materials (of the articles entering into the 
import and export trade of the country) I have 
adopted, are not at all encouraging. Eet us now 
turn to the classification adopted by the Govern- 
ment (which I have mentioned before) and let 
Us see what the figures can be made to tell us. I 
am however sorry the figures of the years 
before 1906-7 are not available to me, so I must 
content mj^self with tracing the development 
since that year, but I must add that unless we 
get the figures of the previous years, the com- 
parison is of very little value. 

TABLE No. VII. 



Exports. 




1906-7 

1913-14 

1920-2: 


crores 

crores 

crores 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Raw Materials 

... S1.5 

1,22 

71 

Manufactures 

... 37.S 

54-5 

59-5 

Total Exports 

177 

244 

172 


Imports. 




1904-5 1906-7 

1913-14 

1920-21 


ciores crores 

crores 

crores 


Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Raw ^Materials 

. 4-2 4-4 

10.5 

10 

Manufactures 

55 59 

145 

1. 16 

Total Imports 

. 104 117 

183 

142 


Note , — Exports under the above classification 
are not available to me for the year 1904-5. 
Value of 1920-21 (both import and export) has 
been recalculated at the prices of 1913-14- 
Firstly scanning the figures above we find 
that the value of raw exports increased by 50% 


and that of exports of manufactures by 46% 
during the period 1906 — 13. 

The value of our raw imports increased by 
150% and that of our manufactured imports by 
164% during the period 1904 — 1913. 

This is again disappointing. 

Secondly the value of our manufactured 
exports formed 21.5% of the total value of 
exports in 1906-7, and 22% in 1913-14. 

The value of our raw exports formed 46% 
of the value of the total exports in 1906 and 
50% in 1913-14- 

This show’ that the value of our manufactured 
exports form about the same percentage of the 
total exports in 1906-7 as in 1913-14 but the 
percentage of our raw’ exports to total exports 
las gone up by 4% This is disappointing. 

The value of our manufactured imports 
4% of the value of our total imports in 1904-5 
and about 6% in 1913-14. 

The value of our manufactuied imports 
formed 53% of the total value of imports in 
1904-5 and 79% in 1913-14. 

Thus w’e find that the value of both raw and 
manufactured imports formed higher percentages 
of the total imports in 1913-14 than in 1904-5, 
and their rate of increase w’as the same (50%) 
but the increase w’as absolutely much greater 
in the case of the manufactured imports. This 
again is not very hopeful. 

Thirdly the value of our manufactured 
exports w’as 45% of the value of our raw 
exports in 1906-7 and less than 45% in 1913-14. 

The value of our raw" imports w’as 7.5% of 
the value of our manufactured imports in 1904-5 
and less than 7-5% in This again is 

not hopeful. 

Fourth^’ the value of our manufactured 
exports formed about 64% of the value of our 
manufactured imports in 1906-7 and 36% in 
1913-14. (Very disappointing) . 

The value of our raw’ imports w’as 5% of the 
value of our raw exports in 1906-7 and 8.5% 
in 1913-14. (Somewdiat promising.) 

Fifthly the absolute amounts of manufactured 
articles and raw’ materials in the import and 
export trade are still more disappointing. 

Thus from the Government classification 
also w’e come to the same conclusions that we 
arri\’ed at from the different classification that 
W’as adopted before. They all tell us the same 
tale that our progress in the manufacturing 
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industry has not been promising at any rate 
upto 1913-14. 

In the Government publication I find another 
classification of the exports into Agricultural 
Products, Manufactures and others. Now here 
the objection is that though at first sight we 
might be inclined to assume that agricultural 
products mean raw materials yet this is not 
quite sound; for such raw materials as ores, 
hides and skins, silk cocoons are certainly not 
agricultural products and must have therefore 
been excluded from this class. But taking this 
classification for what it is worth let us find out 
what they have to say of the industrial develop- 
ment (or rather more properly the development 
of manufactures) of the country. 

We get the following table. 

TABLB No. VIII. 

Exports. 

1S95-6 1905-6 1915-16 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Agricultural 

Products ... 71,90,16,503 1,04,91,55,470 1,15,29,99,645 

Manufactures 20,36,99,662 35,25,96,787 60,93,04,383 

From the above table we see that the 
exports of agricultural products from India 
increased from Rs. 104 crores to Rs. 115 crores, 
i.e.^ by 10% in ten years^ viz.j 1905-6 to 1915-16 
and from 71 to 115 crores of rupees or by 61% 
in 20 3"ears, viz.j 1895-6 to 1915-16. But the 
exports of manufactured goods increased by 71% 
f.e., from 35 to 60 crores of rupees in the decade 
1905-6 to 1915-16 and by 200% i.e, from 20 to 
60 crores of rupees in the 20 years from 1895-6 
to 1915-16. Thus the export of manufactured 
goods increased by 200% in 20 3"ears while the 
export of agricultural products increased by only 
61% in the same period. This is realE^ 
encouraging. 

Again the value of export of manufactures 
formed 28% of the value of agricultural pro- 
ducts in 1895-6 while it formed 53% in 1915-16. 
This is again a good sign for the development 
of the manufacturing industry of the country. 
Thus while the absolute disproportion still 
continues to be very marked, there is a very 
healthy change in their relative proportions. 
Unfortunately I do not find such a classifica- 
tion of the imports into the country, so the 
other half of the tale remains untold. But as 
details of this classification are not available I 


am not quite sure how far this represents true 
progress. 

If w^e now turn our attention from the study 
of imports and exports in general to the items 
entering into them one thing becomes apparent 
as we turn to tables No. II and III. They 
tell us that in Table II the exports of certain 
manufactured commodities have gone on conti- 
nuousE’^ increasing, e.g., jute goods, cotton 
goods, tea, coir, coffee; while that of some 
others have positively diminished such as 
opium, indigo, silk goods, and again there is 
the case of others the exports of which have 
remained stationary at least since 1903, e.g., 
woollen goods, oil, though the export un- 
doubtedly increased during the period 1885 — 
1903. Sugar has shown constant fluctuations. 

Similarly again the exports of some raw 
materials have gone on increasing continuously 
at a steady rate as in the case of coal, myrabo- 
lam, hides, manures, metals and ores, seeds, 
raw cotton, raw jute, raw wool and lac. 
Saltpetre shows signs of deca^" because of the 
discover}^ and cheapening of the suppty of a 
substitute for it in making gunpowder. Export 
of raw silk increased from 18S5 up till the end 
of the first decade of the 2otii century-. Since 
then it has shown signs of decline chiefly 
becaus Japan, our chief consumer, has herself 
taken to silk-rearing. The exports of teak wood 
with some fluctuations have not progressed 
much. 

As regards the import trade from tables TV 
and V, of the imports of raw materials, (un- 
manufactured) ivory has declined greatly while 
the others, (e.g., raw- cotton, coal and raw silk) 
show great fluctuations and unsteadiness and 
coal shows some signs of deca3^ also. Of the 
manufactured imports, too numerous to 
mention, sugar has showm signs of continuous 
progress as also wrought metals. 

This is the story that the (import and export) 
trade of India have to tell us. But we must 
remember that the3^ do not tell us the w^hole 
tale. For the other part of the stor3" we must 
go to the industries wdthin the country that are 
emp!o3"ed in suppEdng the owm needs of India. 
For, it is quite possible that without giving any 
indications in the foreign trade of the country 
a large number of manufacturing industries may 
grow up within the country whfich concern 
themselves with supplying the local needs. 
Without any indications in the foreign trade 
because if the manufactured article be such a 
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thing as is peculiar to India and which can 
only find a market in India and not outside 
India, (e.g.j certain kinds of cloth) or if the 
condition of the manufacturing industry is such 
that it can only supply the local needs and 
nothing is left in the way of surplus to be 
shipped to other countries (e.g., paper) then 
it will not enter into the foreign export trade 
of the country ; and if it also be such that other 
countries cannot supply us with the thing (e.g., 
jute manufactures) or do not care to supply 
us, then the}- will not enter into the foreign 
import trade of the country as well. We should 
therefore scrutinise the production within the 
country in order to arrive at a correct opinion 
as to the position of the manufacturing industry 
of the countTvU 

Now to find out the progress made in this 
direction first of all let us trace the development 
of the Joint Stock Companies in India since 
1S81-2. 

TABLE No. IX. 

No. of Ccmpauies. Paid up Capital. 


t 83 i -2 

505 

Rs. 15 6S 

1S91-2 

950 

,, 26,58 

1901-2 

1.405 

M 37-39 

1911-2 

2,465 

„ 69.37 

191S-19 

2,789 

,, 106.61 


Note. — The above table shows the number of 
Joint Stock Companies at work in British India 
and Mysore State. The number of persons 
employed in these companies are not available. 

All these companies are incorporated in 
India. 

The kind of w^ork in vUich these companies 
were engaged in 1918-19 has thus been classified 
hy the Government of India. 

TABLE No. X. 

1. Banking, Eoan and Insurance. 

Number. Paid up Capital. 

552 Rs. 8.8 crores, 

2. Trading comprising navigation, railway 
and tramway, co-operative, shipping, printing, 
publishing, stationery, etc. 

Number. Paid up Capital. 

931 Rs. 34.5 crores. 

3. Mills and Presses comprising cotton 
mills, jute mills, paper mills, rice mills, flour 
mills, etc. 

Number. Paid up Capital. 

472 Rs. 36,5 crores. 


4. Tea and other planting companies. 

Number. Paid up Capital. 

356 Rs. 7 crores. 

5. Mining and Quarrjung. 

Number. Paid up Capital. 

264 Rs. 13.4 crores. 

6. Land and Building, Breweries, Ice 
manufacture, Sugar manufacture and others. 

Number. Paid up Capital. 

13S Rs. 5.5 crores. 

The above table is for British India only. 
Besides these which are actually working, the 
total number registered is much greater than 
this. Thus in 1918-19 besides these actually 
working (2,713), the total of those being 
wound up or having otherwise discontinued 
business (in British India) was 2,364 and the 
total w’ound up or dissolved or which never 
commenced business (in British India) is 2,530. 
So the total number of Joint Stock Companies 
registered in India upto 1918-19 would be 7,607. 

Besides these joint stock companies incor- 
porated in India, there are others incorporated 
elsewhere but working (either partly or 
exclusively) in India. The statistics of such 
companies for years previous to 1904 are not 
available to me. 

The number and capital of such companies 
working exclusively in India and Mysore in 1904 
vns as follows : 

Capital. 

No. of Companies, (a) (b) 

Paid up 4. Debenture. 
i 9<^4 15^ £^5 millions 4- ;£2 5 millions. 

The number and capital of such companies 
working (but not necessarily exclusively) in 
British India (thus excluding Mysore) was as 
follows : 

Capital 

No. of Companies. (a) (b) 

Paid up 4- Debentures. 
191S-19 ... 573 ;€473 J^fihions-i- ;£ i4i millions. 

Thus the total number of companies working 
in India at the end of 191S was (2,713-^573) 
or 3,286 employing a capital of 106 crores of 
rupees plus a certain part of ;^6i4 millions which 
for want of accurate information cannot be 
definitely stated. 

But this is not all that the industrial develop- 
ment of the countiy^ has to place before us as 
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evidence of her progress. Besides these joint 
stock companies, there are a large number of 
industrial concerns owned and managed by the 
Government and local bodies and by individuals 
and unregistered companies. 

Now let us take an industrial census of India 
and see what we find. The following table will 
help us to understand the progress achieved in 
the industrial development of the country. 


Number of 

TABLE No. XL 

1901 1906 1910 

1914 

191S 

factories 

2,S22 2,719 3,184 

3^563 

4)22; 


^‘[eu employed ^75,7^5 952,630 i,oS6,:;62 1,199,770 

Tlie number includes factories owned by 
Government or local bodies, individuals or com- 
panies, those worked by mechanical or electrical 
power, those not so worked. Factory is not 
taken in the sense defined by the Indian 
Factories Act of igii. 

Of the total number of labourers employed in 
these factories about 40% (^39,961) were 

employed in factories in Bengal, about 27% 
(296,672) w’ere emplo^^ed in Bombay. These 
tw^o provinces employing about tvro- thirds of the 
factoiy labour of British India. 

The factories created by the cotton industry 
exist principally in Bombay and those relating 
to the jute industry in Bengal; w^hile rice mills 
and saw mills are naturally mostly in Burma. 
Of the other factories there are none largely 
assigned to any particular province. 

The accidents (fatal, serious and minor 
occurring in 1918 w’orks out at one per every 240 
employed daily in factories (in the technical 
sense) . 

The greatest number of convictions was for 
the employment of persons not allowed by the 
Indian Factories x\ct. 

Adult labour formed about 94.3% and child 
labour 5.7% of the total average daily factory 
labour in 1918. Females formed 15% and 
17% of total adult and child labour (factoiy^) in 
1918. 

From the census report of 1911 w^e find that 
the skilled workmen formed only a little more 
than 27% of total workmen. The average for 
female w^orkers W'Orked out at 38% of the total 
on the average in all industries, their percentage 
being highest, 91 in tea plantations. 


A list of the important industrial establish- 
ments of British India employing 50 persons or 
more in 191S-19 is given below. 


table: No. Nil. 


Number of 

Persons 

Mills, 

Factories, 

etc. 

employed 
(daily average) 

Cotton Mills 

235 

267,669 

Jute Mills 

76 

275 , 5 i>o 

WVjolk-n yiills . 

6 

7632 

Paper Mills 

7 

5,405 

Govt arms and ammu- 
nition factories, and 

arsenals 

14 

33,459 

Bretveries 

16 

1,895 

Colton ginning, cleaning, 
and pressing mills and 

factories 


100,981 

Dockyards 

14 

21,507 

Iron and brass foundaries 

55 

^,599 

Iron and steel producing 

works 

0 

20,326 

Jute Presses . . 

125 

28,652 

Lac factories ... 

70 

6,464 

Petroleum refineries 

8 

12,096 

Pi inting presses 

141 

30,087 

Railway workships and 

other factories 

86 

118,115 

Rice Mills 

575 

47)724 

Saw Mills 

134 

i 2 ,Si 6 

Silk Filiatures 

39 

2,779 

Sugar factories 

38 

10,157 

Tile and brick factories ... 

202 

22,498 

Engineering workshops ... 

115 

26,567 

Total 

3)363 

1,061,128 


The progress in this direction as apparent 
from the table (XI) has not been rapid; it has 
rather been slow’ but steady. I think the pace 
will quicken as there is more and more pressure 
of population upon the land. Manufacturers and 
collieries have been complaining that the^^ are 
suffering from scarcity of labour. IMore general 
and technical education is essential for the deve- 
lopment of these industries. General ecitcarion 
wnll slowdy undermine the conservative and 
home-sick nature of the Indian labourer and 
technical education is essential for the working 
of machiner^^. 

Leaving aside these generalites let us now’ 
go into details and examine the development of 
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some of the most important of our industries, 
e.g.f (mill industries jute, cotton and u’oollen 
home-sick nature of the Indian labourer and 
technical education is essential for the working 
industry, etc. 

Mirx Industries. 

I. Cotton Mills. 

The Indian cotton industry dates as far back 
as 1851, when the first mill was started but 
complete statistics were not reported until 1S79- 
So. The following statement shows quin- 
quennial avei'ages from that year to 191S-19. 


TABLE No. Mill. 

Persons 



No. of 

Capital 

employed in 


Mills. 

authorised. 

thousands. 

Average 1S79 — So 


Rs. 


to 1SS3 — S4 

63 

657.6 lakhs 

51.0 

„ 1SS4-85 




to iSSS— S9 

93 

887.9 M 

75-7 

,, 1SS9 — 90 




to 1S93— 94 

127 

1,161.7 

116.1 

jj 1895 — ^ 




to 1S9S — 99 

1 56 

L 4 m 5 t, 

150.0 

,, 1S99 — 1900 




to 1903 — 04 

195 

1,687.9 

171.6 

,, 1904—5 




to 1 90S — 09 

21S 

1,878.7 ,, 

216.4 

,, ^9^9 — 10 




to 1913— 14 

257 

2 , 243-3 

243-8 

,, 1914—15 




to 191S — 19 

265 

2 , 4 W -2 ,, 

277.6 

This shows continuous and ver;^ 

good pro- 

gress. At the end of 

1918-19 there w^ere in 

British India 235 

mills 

wuth a capital (paid up 

and debentures} 

of 25 

crorcs of rupees (in All 


India) giving employment to about 267 
thousands of people. Of these mills 176 or 75% 
are in Bombay, iS in United Provinces, 14 in 
Bengal and 12 in ^Madras. 

As regards yarn, the production of yarn of 
counts No. 25 and lower form a big percentage 
of the total production but the production of 
varn of counts higher than No. 25 has increased 
almost steadily and in tqtS-iq formed 12% of 
the total production. Even yarn of count No. 
40 and upwards are now being produced in 
appreciable quantity with the help of Eg^mtian 
and other imported cotton. But the production 
of yarn of higher counts is chiefly confined to 
Bombay. 

Our total production of yarn has gone on 


increasing constantly relative to the total import 
of yam from foreign countries. In the quin- 
quennium 1896-7 to 1 900-1, the total imported 
yarn formed about 10.3% of our total produc- 
tion but in quinquennium 1911-12 to 1915-16 it 
formed even less than 7% of total production. 
We find even much better results if we compare 
the total production of yarns of higher counts 
with those imported (or counts of the same No.) 
in dift’erent years, because the imports are chiefly 
of higher counts. 

As regards woven goods also we find there 
has been considerable progress. In the quin- 
quennium 1S96-7 to 1 900- 1, the total production 
w'as about 92 million pounds but in the period 
1911-12 to 1915-16 it had increased to 273 million 
pounds or there has been an increase of about 
200%. Weaving is concentrated in the Bombay 
Mills (85% of the total) . 

As regards the production of piece-goods also 
progress has been rapid. The percentages of 
production to importation of grey and bleached 
piece-goods, and coloured piece-goods have been 
19.3 and 29.4 respectively in the quinennium 
1896-7 to 1900-1 and 1906-7 to 1910-11, but those 
had increased to 42. 8 and 46.9 in the period 19 1 1- 
12 to 1915-16. 

2. Jute Mills. 

India has got the virtual monopoly of jute 
suppl}" of the wwld. Her record of jute 
industiys as disclosed by the following table may 
w’ell be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. 


TABLE No. XIV. 


A\erage 1S79 — So 

No. of 

Mills. 

Capital. Persons 

Authorised employed in 
Rs. thousands. 

to 

> y 

ISS3— S4 
1884-85 

21 

270 lakhs 

3S.S 

to 

IS8S — 89 

ISS9 — 90 

24 

341 » 

52.7 

to 1S93— 94 
,, 1S94— 95 

26 

402 „ 

64-3 

to 

1898—99 

IS99 — 1900 

31 

522 „ 

S6.7 

to 

1903 — 04 

1904 — 05 

36 

6S0 „ 

II4.2 

to 

TQOS 09 

1909 10 

46 

960 „ 

165 

to 

1913— 14 

1914— 15 

60 

1,200 „ 

208.4 

to 

IQiS — 19 

73 

1,403 „ 

259-3 
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The development of the jute industry has 
been especially rapid since 1905-6. Of these 
mills (76) in 191S-10, 72 are in Bengal, 3 in 
Madras, i in U. P. Rapid as has been the progress 
in the number of mills, the production of these 
mills has increased to a still greater extent, from 
an export of 55 millions of gunny bags and 4.4 
million of yds. of gunny cloth in the quin- 
quennium 1S79-80 to 1883-84 to 667.6 millions 
of gunny bags and 1,156 million yds. of gunny 
cloth in the period 1914-15 to 1918-19. The 
export of gunny cloth has increased much more 
than the export of gunn^^ bags. The exports 
of raw jute were marked by increases from 
year to year though the improvement was not 
so rapid as in the case of manufactures. The 
export of raw jute in the quinquennium 1S79-80 
to 18S3-S4 was 7.5 millions of cwt. but in 1909-10 
to 1913-14 was 15.28 millions of cwt. 

3. Paper Miees. 

The following table will show the progress of 
the manufacture of paper in India. 


table No. XV. 



No of 

Capital 

No. of 

Production. 


JMills. 

(nominal) . 

men 

lbs. 



Rs. 

employed. 


iSSi 

5 

23 lakhs 

7S4 

5.1 millions 

IS96 

S 

63 » 

3)6i3 


1914 

9 

47 M 

4.563 

64.2 ,, 

I9IS 

7 

49 » 

5j4‘^5 

67.2 


Thus there has been slow but steady progress. 
Of the number of mills w’orking in igiSy 3 are 
situated in Bengal, 3 in Bombay and i in U. P. 

From 1881 to 1914 the production of paper 
within the country has increased about 8 times 
but the value of the imported paper has increased 
only about 4 times. But there is yet a good deal 
of room for further improvement in this 
industry . In 1918 we paid about 2.7 crores of 
rupees as the value of imported paper. It is 
apparent from the above that our paper industry 
has not reached the stage of exporting any of 
her production to foreign countries. 

4. Woollen Mills. 

The following table indicates the progress of 
woollen manufactures in India. 


TABLE No. XVI. 



No. of 

Capital 

Men Ouantity 


Milk. 

f iiominai) . 

employed, prodiu ed. 



Rs. 

lbs 

10S2 

3 

15 lakhs 

68u . . 

1 096 

6 


3,017 2.3 millions 

1914 

6 

134 

4,363 ;.i 

1910 

6 

261 „ 

7,^33 ,, 


Of the 6 mills w^orking in 1918, i is in Bengal, 

I in U. P., I in the Punjab and 3 in Bombay. 
Of the 6 mills, the Cawnpur Woollen Mills and 
the New Egerton Woollen Mills at Dharhval are 
the most important wUose joint capital is about 
Rs. 250 lakhs out of a total of 261 lakhs for 
the wUole of India. 

The following table is of interest in this 
connection. 

TABLE No. XVII. 

15S5-S6. 1S96-97. 1913-14. 191S-19. 
Imports of lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

Millioii. Million. Million. Alilhon 
Woollen goods ... 1.3 i.S 5.1 i.i 

Exports of 

Raw wool ... 31 41 59 63 

There had been continuous increase in the 
export of woollen goods, which consist almost 
entirely of carpets and rugs, in the period 1896-7 
to 1913-14. But since tlm outbreak of war there 
has been almost continuous decline in amount. 
The export of raw w^ool has doubled since 18S5 
but the import of woollen goods has increased 
more than 3 times during the period 1885-1913 
while product'on of w’oollen goods has increased 
5 times. L^pto 1914 tve w’ere importing much 
greater amounts of tvoollen goods than w^e w^ere 
producing but since then there has been a change 
and in 19 iS w^e were importing as much as w^e 
w’ere producing. There horvever yet remains 
vast field for improvement in this direction. Wc 
ought to be able to manufacture the vast amounts 
of raw wool that we are now exporting and 
ultimately be in a position to export the 
manufactured woollen goods. 

5. Breavertes. 

There w^ere 16 brew^eries in operation in 
British India in 1918. Nine of the brew^eries 
are located at stations in the Himala3ms, from 
!Murree to Darjeeling. The largest brew^er^’ is 
the one at Solon. A substantial portion of beer 
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brewed in India was consumed by British troops 
up till the end of 1907 in which year they 
purchased about 38% of the total production. 
But since January 190S, the contract with Indian 
breweries for the supply of malt liquor to 
British troops in India has been discontinued. 

The following table illustrates the progress of 
brewery in India. 



TABLE Ku. XVIII. 

Quantity 


No. of Production Persons 

23urcliased by 


rr-2\veries. in gallons, emjjloyed. 

Uommissariat 



Dept. 

H 

00 

15 2.1 millions . . 

954,933 

1S97 

^5 54 

2,589,143 

1514 

34 1,313 


I9IS 

16 S.2 ,, i,S95 



In 1902 the production was 6.4 millions 
gallons but since then there has been almost 
continuous decline up til 1916. Since 1916 pro- 
duction has gone on increasing till it reached the 
high figure of 8.2 millions in 1918. From 1914 
the imports decreased owing to difficulty in 
obtaining freight, the absence of large portion 
of British Regular Army from India and the 
shortage of light German beer. 

6. MINING industry. 

(a) Co An. 

The following table relating to the production 
of coal is of interest- 



table No. XIX. 

Output. 

Men employ 

1S7S 

i.o tons 

— 

18S8 

16,, 

— 

1S98 

4,0 „ 

54,255 

1 90S 

. . 12. I „ 

120,107 

loiS 

10.8 ,, (value 9 crores 176,.* 98 


of rupees.) 


The production and consumption of coal 
has shown a steady increase, which has 
been especially noticeable since 1906, but the 
development of the coal resources of the countrv" 
is as yet incomplete. '^Of the numerous coal 
fields of proved value in India only 18 (1913) are 
actually being worked, but onh^ 7 are of any 
considerable importance, while 89% of the total 
output is produced in the Raniganj and Jherria 
fields. The reason for this state of things is not 
far to seek. Most of the coal fields are too 
remote from the ports and centres of manu- 


facturing industty to render it possible for their 
produce to be carried to places where it would 
ha\'e to compete with fuel from the premier coal 
fields of Bengal' b 

Coal mining employs more labour than any 
other mining industiy and will probably con- 
tinue to do so for many years to come. Of the 
total coal consumiUion about 28% is taken up by 
the Indian Railways. The capital employed in 
191S in the coal mining industry is Rs. 8.4 
crores. 

In 40 years her output of coal has increased 
19 folds, imports have become almost half and 
exports have continuously increased but still 
India has very little surplus to export over her 
own consumption. Her chief customers in coal 
are Ceylon and Straits Settlements . 

Bihar and Orissa produces the greatest 
amount, about 68% of the total, then comes 
Bengal with about 25%. The Indian labour is 
inefficient, the output per head is small compared 
with those of other countries, it has even been 
said that it is the smallest in the wffiole world, 

{b) Gold. 

The following are the statistics of the produc- 
tion of gold in AU India. 

table No. XX. 

Production 

ounces, 

1S90 107,720 

1900 5130S5 

1910 572,920 

191S ... 536,11s (value 3 crores of rupees.) 

The production of gold though 5 times (in 
1918) that of 1S90 has remained almost stationary 
since 1900 though the value of gold produced 
has increased slightly. 

The mines in ]\Iysore (Kolar Gold Fields) are 
the most important producing about 95% of 
the total. 

(c) Petroleum. 

TABLE No. XXI. 

Production. 

Gallons. 

1090 4^32,287 

1900 ... 37,729,211 

1910 . 214,829,647 

191S . 286,585,011 (\alue more than 

crores of 
rupees.) 
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The production shows almost continuous 
increase. Burma is the most important source 
of supply producing (in 191S) more than 95% of 
the total. Drilling tvas begun in Burma in 1S87 
though wells had been at work there for 
over a century. India now consumes almost 
wholly her own production of petroleum, the 
import from foreign countries being almost 
negligible. The percentage of Indian oil con- 
sumed has increased from 10.7% in 1900-1 to 
90.3% in 1918-19. Before the out-break of war 
61% of her consumption was of Indian pro- 
duction. 

(d) ^Mangankse Ore. 

This industry commenced in 1S92 by 
quarrying the deposits of the Vizagapattam 
district but since then richer deposits have been 
found in the Central Provinces and are yielding 
large quantities than the Vizagapattam district. 
C. P. supplies now 438 out of 479 tons of 
total output of manganese ore. The ore 
raised in C. P. is of a very high grade ranging 
from 50 to 54 p.c. of the metal and in conse- 
quence of its high quality is able to pay the 
heav\' tax of freight over 500 miles of railway 
besides the shipment charges to Europe and 
America; for the whole of the ore is exported 
to be used primarily in steel manufactures in the 
United Kingdom, Germany and U. S. A. The 
following statistics is of importance in this 
connection. 

TABLE Xo. XXII. 



Production 


Tons. 

IS92 

674 

igoo 

139.265 

191S 

•• 513,953 


The output has decreased since the outbreak 
of war though the value has slightly increased 
and it now stands at more than 2 crores of rupees. 
(e) Salt. 

The statistics of production and import is 
given below : 

TABLE Xo. XXm. 



Production. 


Import. 


(Millions.) 


(Thousands.) 

1S90 

i.o tons 

1885 

363 ton^ 

I goo 

.. 1.0 ,, 

1S96 , 

32S ,, 

1910 

.. 1.5 ,, 

19^3 . 

607 ,, 

TgiS 

. . 1.8 ,, (value 

24 TQlS . 

• ■ 420 ,, 


crores of 
rupees, 


Though the value has increased the output of 
salt in India remains almost the same while the 
imports of salt have gone on increasing steadily 
till before the war and this is disquieting. We 
ought to be able to supply our own salt. 

(/) Saltpetre. 

TABLE Xo. XXIV. 

Production. 

(thousands.) 

1S90 :’io cwt. 

1900 . 230 ,, 

19m . 52; 

igrS . 510 ,, (value about i vn.>re of rupees.) 

Of the total production U. P. supplies about 
50%, then conies Punjab and Bihar. Exports 
have diminished steadil}^ since the end of the 
last century. This article which was largely 
produced for export was in former times of much 
greater importance than now, the diminished 
demand for gunpov/der and for the presentation 
of food wdth the competition of the nitrites 
having operated to prevent an expansion of the 
exports. But war gave a stimulus to its pro- 
duction and export. 

7. Plantations. 

Plantations include tea, coffee, indigo and 
cinchona as the most important. The capital 
employed in these industries is chiefly European 
and the management is also chiefly in European 
hands. But latterly many tea concerns have 
been started, managed and financed by Indians. 
The total area under tea cultivation in 1919-20 
is 643,000 acres as compared with 334,825 in 
1892-3. The number of persons employed in 
this industix is about 10 lakhs. The total pro- 
duction is close upon 400 million pounds as 
against 269 million pounds in 1911. The amount 
exported was 325 million lbs. in 1918-19 and w^as 
valued at about 18 crores of rupees. The 
number of companies producing tea was 314 
incorporated in India and 167 incorparated else- 
\vhere but working in India and the capital (paid 
up) employed was 6.26 crores by the companies 
incorporated in India and ;£i 7,976, 291, paid up 
capital and £1,838,970 debentures, by companies 
incorporated elsewhere. But the whole of the 
capital and debentures of the foreign companies 
is not probably invested in India. Assam 
supplies the greatest amount of tea and then 
comes Bengal. Our chief customers of tea are 


8 
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United Kingdom who purchased S8% of our 
total export in 1919-20, then comes Canada, 
Australasia and U. S. A. Our export of tea 
has been increasing continuously at a rapid rate. 
Then come coffee and cinchona plantation, the 
number of companies engaged in this in 191S-19 
was 2 and the paid up capital 4.3 lakhs of rupees. 
Coffee is chiefly grown in INfysore and the area 
under coffee cultivation diminished continuously 
since 1896. Besides these companies there were 
companies incorporated elsewhere whose number 
was 5 and their capital was ;^302,540 paid up and 
debentures of the value of £7^0. The export 
of coffee has not increased much and is liable 
to fluctuations, sometimes increasing, sometimes 
decreasing. The amount exported in 1918-19 
being 222,360 cwts. of the value of 1.2 crores of 
rupees. The advent of large supplies of cheap 
Brazilian coffee in the markets of Europe, by 
bringing down prices has injured the coffee trade. 
Indigo trade is declining since 1877 owing to 
causes already mentioned, although during the 
last war it received some artificial stimulus wUich 
will vanish on the restoratian of normal condi- 
tions. The crop' is most important in Bihar and 
Madras. The total number of companies besides 
tea and coffee and cinchona concerns were 40 
in 1918-19 employing a capital of 75 lakhs of 
rupees. Besides these there are 21 concerns not 
incorporated in India with a paid up capital of 
;£i, 045,385 and debentures of the value of 
';£4i,775- 

♦ ♦ « ¥ * 

I have now passed in remew most of the 
principal manufacturing, planting and mineral 
industries which have taken root in India and 
which show signs of healthy development. But 
the total progress they have made upto this time 
is not verv great. Agriculture yet forms and 
will always form the most important industry 
of India. But there is no reason why a greater 
portion of h r population ought not to be 
'diverted from the pursuit of agriculture and take 
to manufacture or some other industn," , thus 
relieving the pressure on land which certainly, in 
the present state of agricultural art in India, is 
great. We find from the census report of 1911 
that out of a total population of 313 million in 
India about 223 millions are employed in agri- 
culture (including forestr\^ and raising of live- 
stock). This gives a percentage of little less 
than 72 and in the present absence of importa- 
tion of food products from outside every Indian 
get^ his subsistence from the produce of 5 acre 


of land. Of the total population 244 millions of 
people residing in British India cultivate among 
themselves about 200 million acres of land or 
ever\" cultivator cultivates on the average even 
less than 5/6 of an acre and owing to the 
small holdings of land and crude and 
inefiicient methods of cultivation followed by 
our peasants the yield per acre in India is much 
smaller than in European and American 
countries. So we cannot escape from the fact 
that there is pressure of population upon the 
land. Another fact also lends support to this 
conclusion. We find by experience (as also 
from reason) that the greater the number of 
towns and cities in a country and the greater the 
percentage of population residing in towns and 
cities, the more are the industries (other than 
agriculture) of the country" developed. But 
what do we find in the case of India? The 
number of towns with a population of over 5,000 
is 1,546 for the w’hole of India. In these towns 
live 27,740,340 people out of a total population 
of 313 millions. This indicates that only g% 
of the people live in towns. Pressure of 
population upon the land is the most undesir- 
able especially in the case of India wUich often 
suffers from famine and scarcity owing to the 
failure of rains (as yet only 20% of cultivated 
lands are irrigated in any V7ay), And the 
greater the number of people engaged in agri- 
culture, the greater will be the number of those 
w^ho will find their occupation gone in times of 
famine and scarcity and it is for this reason 
that it has been said that famine in India 
means famine more of w^ork and monev than 
of food. Anything therefore w^hich will draw 
away some rortion of the people now’ w^hollv 
depending iipon the land will confer a real 
benefit upon the coiintiw" and this is done bv the 
development of the manufactures. Bv 
exchanging our manufactures for the food pro- 
ducts of other cotintries w’e can w’ard off the 
pressure of population on land. That it has not 
as yet attained that amount of development 
which one could have expected is due to various 
catises among W’hich are the following : 

{a) the inefficiency of Indian labour wffitch 
is due to his w’ant of education, ^oth 
general rnd technical. 

(b) his homesick nature and conservative 
habits. It has been said of Indian 
miner that he is to some extent a 
miner by caprice and in years of 
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agricultural prosperity the scarcity 
of labour in much felt. 

(r) Indian capital is naturally shy after all 
the insecurity and disorders through 
which the country passed before the 
advent of British rule and the restora- 
tion of peace and order under the 
British rule has not yet been fully 
able to overcome this shyness. 
id) the free-trade and laissez faire policy 
followed by our foreign government, 
often too timid to tread new paths. 
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But it is expected that these causes will 
disappear in course of time and they are in fact 
even now disappearing slowly and when once 
they have disappeared tiie prugre^js of the country 
will be quick and rapid. Let us all look forward 
to the dawning of that bright day in the history 
of Indian economic development and let every 
one of us in the meanwhile exert himself to his 
utmost to bring that da}’' nearer and doing 
this we shall be doing real service to the country 
we all love so well. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ISLAM. 

By Saiyed Oasim Hiasaix, m.a. 


It is generally believed that there is no place 
for religious toleration in Islam, and that it 
offers only three alternatives — Conversion, Jazia 
or death. But nothing is so far from truth as 
this unfounded assertion. If one turns towards 
the injunctions of the Quran and the actions of 
the Prophet, which are the basis of the Islamic 
Law, this misconception will soon be removed. 
Islam does not sanction uiiwanton aggressions 
for the sake of propagating it. It is not res- 
ponsible for the unrestricted aggrandizement 
carried on by worldly potentates under the cover 
of religion. Only wars in self-defence are per- 
mitted, which is the birth-right of every indivi- 
dual and nation. The verses of the Quran, 
dealing wdth the subject, are not found in one 
place. They are scattered throughout it. The 
present writer has collected together all these 
verses and gives here only those, which 
throw light on principles. They are put down, 
just as they are, in order to avoid misinterpreta- 
tion and to give a clear idea to the reader. 

The Prophet and his followers are ordered 
by God onh^ to preach their religion, and not to 
enforce it on the point of sword : — 

‘‘Let there be no violence in religion. Now 
is right direction manifestly distinguished from 

deceit. **(i) 

I. Chapter Baqar, Verse 255, Sale’s Tr. page 28, 


“If they dispute with thee, sa}', I have 
resigned myself unto God, and he who follow'eth 
me doth the same : and say unto them who have 
received the scriptures, and to the ignorant. Do 
ye profess the religion of Islam? Now if they 
embrace Islam, they are surely directed; but if 
they turn their backs, verily unto thee belongeth 
preaching only ; for God regardeth his 
ser\’ants.’^(-) 

“Obey God, and obey the apostle, and take 
heed to yourselves : but if yc turn back, know" 
that the duty of our apostle is onh' to preach 
public.”{3) 

“But if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who 
are in the earth would have believ-ed in general. 
Wilt thou therefore forcibly compel men to be 
true believers ?’ ’(4) 

“Wherefore invite them to receive the sure 
faith, and be urgent with them, as thou hast 
been commanded ; and follow" not their vain 
desires: and say, I believe in all the scriptures, 
v"hich God hath sent dowm ; and I am com- 
manded to establish justice among you : God 
is our Lord and your Lord : unto us will our 
v/orks be imputed, and unto you will your works 
be imputed : let there be no wrangling between 

2. Chapter A 1 Imran, Verse 19, Sale’s Tr. page 33. 

3. Chapter Mayeda, Verse 91, Sale’s Tr. page S4. 

4. Chapter Yoonos, Verse 98, Sale’s Tr. page 157. 
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us and you; for God will assemble us all at the 
last day, and unto Him shall we return. '’{5) 

well know what the unbelievers say, 
and thou art not sent to compel them forcibly 
to the faith. Wherefore warn, by the Quran, 
him who feareth my threatening.' ’(6) 

Now having seen that there is no compulsion 
in the preaching of Islam, one may note the 
fact that the Muslims are not disallowed to have 
good relations wdth non-Muslims. TIilw are 
forbidden to fight against those non-Muslim who 
are peaceful, or who enter into an agreement 
with them, or who desist from quarrel in regard 
to religion or who forbear from turning them out 
of their homeland : — 

^‘And take no friend from among them, nor 
any helper, except those who go unto a people 
who are in alliance with you, or those who come 
unto you, their hearts forbidding them either to 
fight against their own people. And if God 
pleased he would have permitted them to have 
prevailed against 3'ou, and they would have 
fought against you. But if thcv depart from 
you, and fight not against you, and offer you 
peace, God doth not allow 3^011 to take or kill 
them. "{7) 

^Tf the\' {i.e., those who have remained in 
Mecca and could not follow the Prophet in his 
flight to Medina) ask assistance of yon on ac- 
count of religion, it belongeth unto 3^ou to give 
them assistance; except against a people between 
whom and ^^ourselves there shall be a league 
subsisting - and God sceth that which \^e do. "(8) 

‘‘Except such of the idolaters with whom ye 
shall have entered into a league, and who after- 
wards shall not fail 3^011 in an3" instance, nor 
assist an3’ other against 3’ou. Wherefore per- 
form the covenant which 3^e shall have made 
with them, until their time shall be elapsed; for 
God loveth those who fear him. "(9) 

“As to those who have not borne arms 
against 3"ou on account of religion, nor turned 
3"OU out of yom dwellings, God forbiddeth 3^011 
not, to deal kindh^ with them, and to behave 
justl3^ towards them, for God loveth those who 
act justW.'bio) 

The Muslims are allowed to wage war 
against those non-iMuslims who are warlike and 

5. Chapter Shoora, Verse 14, vSale’s Tr. page 360. 

6. Chapter Oaf, Verse 44, Sale’s Tr. page 3S5. 

7. Chapter Xisa, Verse S9, Sale’s Tr. page 64. 

8. Chapter Anfal, Verse 71, Sale’s Tr. page 133. 

9. Chapter Toba, Verse 3, Sale’s Tr. page 135. 

10. Chapter Mumtahina, Verse 7, Sale’s Tr. 
page 408. 


quarrelsome, or who are deceitful, or who break 
the agreement, or who prevent them to follow 
their religion peacefulhy or who turn them out 
of their homeland. They are to take up arms 
onbv in self-defence. Even in case of war, they 
are to take vengeance proportionable to the 
wrong which they have suffered: — 

“And fight for the religion of God against 

those who fight against 3^011 and kill 

them wherever 3'e find them, and turn them out 
of that w’hereof the3' have dispossessed \mu.’'{ii) 

“As to those wdio enter into a league wdth 
tliee, and afterw’ards violate their league at 
ever3" convenient opportunit3’', and fear not God ; 
if thou take them in W'ar, disperse, b3' making 
them an example, those wdio shall come after 
tliem, that the3" nia3^ be w'arned; or if thou 
apprehend treacher3^ from an3^ people, throw' 
back their league unto them, wdth like treat- 
ment ; for God loveth not the treacherous. "(12) 

“But if the3' violate their oaths, after their 
league, and revile 3’'our religion, oppose the 
leaders of infidelit3' (for there is no trust in 
them) that the3^ ma3" desist from treacher3v"(i3) 

“Ye shall find others who are desirous to 
enter into a confidence with 3'ou, and at the 
sr^me time to preserve a confidence with their 
owm people : so often as they return to sedition, 
they shall be subverted therein ; and if they 
depart not from 3^011, and offer 3"ou peace, and 
restrain their hands from w'arring against 3’ou, 
take them and kill them w'heresoever 3"e find 
tiiem ; over these have w'e granted 3^ou a manifest 
pow'er.“(i4) 

“But as to those w'ho have borne arms against 
3'ou on account of religion and have dispossessed 
3'ou of 3"0ur habitations and have assisted in dis- 
fjossessing 3^011, God forbiddeth 3^011 to enter into 
friendship with them : and w'hosoever of 3^ou 
entereth into friendship with them, those are 
unjust doers. “(15) 

“And fight for the religion of God against 
those w'ho fight against 3'ou, but transgress not 
for God loveth not the transgressors. "( 16) 

It seems very incredible that the Prophet in 
contravention to such clear and unambiguous 
commands of God w'ould have committed un- 

11. Chapter Baqar, Verse 190, Sale’s Tr. page 20. 

12 . Chapter Anfal, Verse 35—7, Sale’s Tr. 
pages 131-2. 

13. Chapter Toba, Verse ii, Sale’s Tr. page 135. 

14 Chapter Xisa, Verse go, Sale’s Tr. page 64. 

Is. Chapter Ynnitahina, Verse S, Sale’s Tr. 

page 40S. 

16, Chapter Baqar, Verse 1S9, Sale's Tr. page 20. 
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warranted violence for the sake of spreading 
Islam. As the meaning of the word Tslani' 
shows, the Prophet had brought a message of 
peace to mankind and not of bloodshed. \V ir 
was quite inconsistent with his peaceful mission. 
Instead of being a persecutor, he himself was 
persecuted for long by the Koreish. That he 
was compelled to draw sword in self-defence, 
which is the natural right of every individual 
and nation, is abundantly proved by histortv 
As is the lot of every x:)reacher and reformer, 
his well-meant injunctions were received with 
an outburst of opposition and persecution from 
the masses, who exulted in their ignorance and 
immorality. The earliest converts to Islam were 
those, who W'ere intimately connected with him. 
This was a strong proof of the truth of the 
Prophet's mission, because they were better 
qualified to judge of his veracity and sincerity'. 
Gradually during the course of three years his 
preachings drew about fifty enlightened persons 
from various tribes. The hostility and persecu- 
tion of the Koreish becoming intolerable, some 
of the Muslims twice fled to the Christian land 
of Abyssinia to seek refuge rather than draw 
sword against their misguided countrymen. 
Among them were the representatives of the 
following tribes of the Koreish — the Hashimites, 
Ommaedds, Bani Abd, Shams, Bani Asad, Bani 
x\bd bin Kosav}', Bani Abd-ud-dar, Bani Zohra, 
Bani Za3dm bin Morra, Mukwhumites, Joma- 
hites and the Bani Sahim. When the IMecoan 
envoi's arrived in Abt’ssinia to demand the 
deliverance of the refugees, the king of the 
place summoned the exiles and asked them why 
the3" should not be sent back to iMecca. There- 
upon the\^ gave the following account of their 
religion and what it had done for the Arabs, 
“O King, we vere plunged in ignorance and 
barbarism; we worshipped idols; we ate dead 
bodies ; we committed lewdness ; disregarded 
family" ties and duties of neighbourhood and 
hospitalit}" ; we knew no law but that of the 
strong, when God sent us a messenger of whose 
truthfulness, integrity and innocence we were 
aware and he called us to the unity of God and 
taught us not to associate am" God with him ; 
he forbade us the worship of idols, and enjoined 
upon us to speak the truth, to be merciful, and 
to regard the rights of others; to love our rela- 
tives and to protect the weak ; to flee vice and 
avoid all evil. He taught us to offer prayers, to 
give alms and to keep fasts. And because we 
believed in him and obeyed him, therefore are 
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we persecuted and driven from our countrt^ to 
seek th\" protection/' This speech much impres- 
sed the king and his court. Some of the Ab:vs- 
sinians embraced Islam ^ being enamoured of its 
excellence and elevated ideals. While his dis- 
ciples were seeking shelter in distant lands, the 
Prophet remained steadfast at his post in Mecca. 
The Koreish now adopted severer measures in 
order to check his activities. The^" cut off all 
social relations and communications with him. 
The ban lasted for full three years. Still he did 
not flinch from his dut^’ . He went on preaching to 
liis immediate relatives and, getting greater free- 
dom at the time of fairs and pilgrimages, to the 
following tribes — Bani Aaniar bin Sasaa, Bani 
iNIoharib, Bani Hafasa, Bani Zezara, Bani 
Ghassan, Bani Kalb, Bani Haris, Bani Kab, 
Bani Ozra, Bani iMorra, Bani Hanifa, Bani 
Soleim, Bani Abs, Bani Xazr, Bani Bakka, Bani 
Kinda and Bani Khozaimah. The ban having 
failed in its purpose, the Koreish tried to bribe 
him so that he ma\" desist from attacking their 
ancient deities and old institutions. He firmly 
replied, ''Though the\" arra\" against me the sun 
on the right hand and the moon on the left, I 
cannot renounce 1113- purpose." Finding the 
Koreish obstinate, he went to tlie cit3^ of Za3df. 
But lie found its inhabitants more averse to his 
preaching than those of l\Iecca. They pelted him 
with stones and drove him out of their town. 
He returned to 3 Iecea in order to carr3" on the 
same thankless task wuth the same firm con- 
fidence in its ultimate success. At this time he 
converted some soothsa3^ers and a part3^ of six or 
seven persons from Medina. A year after, twelve 
more persons came from there and accepted 
Islam. They returned to their cit3" as mission- 
aries of Islam and spread it rapidl3" from house 
to house and tribe to tribe. There were man3" 
^Muslims in i\Iecca, Medina and Ab3'ssinia at this 
time, but none of them can be said to have been 
converted to Islam by compulsion, on the con- 
trar3" they were much persecuted for embracing 
it. Becoming hopeless of the Prophet, the Koreish 
now tried to murder him and to massacre his 
followers. He and his followers betook them- 
selves for safet3" to the friendW Medina. For 
thirteen years the Prophet, wuth a little band of 
followers round him, had met insults, menaces 
and dangers with a high and patient trust in the 
future. And at last when the promise of safety 
came from a distant quarter he calmly waited 
until his followers had all departed and then 
disappeared from amongst his ungrateful and 
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rebellious people. The Prophet and his followers 
had every sanction under natural and inter- 
national law to wage war against their persecutors 
with the object of obtaining their civil rights of 
freedom and religious liberty in their native city. 
But it was when the matters were driven to 
extremes and they were turned out of Mecca, 
that they took up arms against the Koreish. The 
Prophet had repeatedly warned the Koreish, 
Jews and the Christians that if they desisted 
they would be forgiven: — 

‘‘But if they desist, then let there be no 
hostility save against the ungodly. 

‘Tf ye desire a decision of the matter 
between us, now hath a decision come unto yon : 
and if ye desist from opposing the apostle, it will 
be better for you.’'(iS) 

“Say unto the unbelievers, that if they desist 
from opposing thee, w^hat is already past shall 
be forgiven them; but if they return to attack 
thee, the exemplary punishment of the former 
oppressors of the Prophets is already past, and 
the like shall be inflicted on them. ’’(19) 

“Many of those unto whom the scriptures 
have been given, desire to render you again un- 
believers, after ye have believed; out of envy 
from their souls, even after the truth is become 
manifest unto them; but forgive them, and 
avoid them, till God shall send his command; 
for God is omnipotent. “(20) 

“And thou wilt not cease to discover deceit- 
ful practices among them, except a few of them. 
But forgive them, and pardon them, for God 
loveth the beneficent.’ ’(2 1) 

But these w^arnings had no effect on the un- 
believers and they did not desist from hostility 
and persecution When at last the ^luslims were 
turned out of their native city, God granted them 
permission to take up arms against their 
persecutors : — 

“And bear good tidings unto the righteous, 
that God will repel the ill-designs of the infidels 
from the true believers, for God loveth not every 
perfidious unbeliever. Permission is granted 
unto those, who take arms against the un- 
believers, for that they have been unjustly perse- 
cuted by them : (and God is certainly able to 
assist them) who have been turned out of their 
habitations injuriously, and for no other reason 

17. Chapter Baqar, Verse 191-2, Sale's Tr. 
page 20. 

18. Chapter Anfal, Verse iS, Sale's Tr. page 127. 

ig. Chapter Anfal, Verse 37, Sale's Tr. page 129. 

20. Chapter Baqar, Verse 103, Sale’s Tr. page 13. 

21. Chapter 3Iayeda, Verse 16, Sale's Tr. page 75. 


than because they say, Our Lord is God. And 
if God did not repel the violence of some men 
by others, verily monasteries, and churches and 
synagogues and the temples of the Moslems, 
wherein the name of God is frequently com- 
memorated, would utterly be demolished. And 
God will certainly assist him who shall be on 
his side: for God is strong and mighty^“(22) 

Thus the above events definitely prove that 
the Prophet took up arms only in self-defence 
and not for the sake of aggrandizement. The 
w’ar being decided upon, it w^as a question of 
strategy whether he should w^ait in Medina and 
allow' the Meccans to collect forces and augment 
their resources, or w'hether he should check the 
progress of the mercantile caravan of the 
Meccans, w'hich w'ould have given great finan- 
cial strength to the enemy. ]Mr. Bluntschili, a 
modern authority on International Law, holds, 
“A war undertaken for defensive motives is a 
defensive war, notwithstanding that it may be 
militarily offensive.” 

Writers have given a long list of the w'ars of 
the Prophet. They have been misled by the 
W'ords ‘Ghazawat’ and ‘Suriya’ and some small 
skirmishes with the hostile tribes on the way 
of peaceful expeditions. “Deputations to con- 
clude friendly treaties, missions to preach Islam, 
embassies to foreign chiefs, mercantile expedi- 
tions, pilgrim processions, parties sent to bring 
information, and forces despatched or led to 
fight wdth or check an enemy are all called 
‘Ghazaw'aU, ‘Suriya’ and ‘Ban’ ”, 

It w'as with great reluctance that the 
Prophet had adopted the inevitable alternative 
of w'ar. But he tried to mitigate its evils to a 
large extent. His follow'ers w'ere enjoined 
“in no case to use deceit or perfidy, or to kill 
a w'oman or a child”. They w'ere told “in 
avenging injuries inflicted upon us, molest not 
the harmless inmates of domestic seclusion, 
spare the weakness of the female sex, injure not 
the infant at the breast or those w'ho are ill in 
bed. Abstain from demolishing the dw'ellings 
of the unresisting inhabitants ; destroy not the 
means of their subsistence, nor their fruit trees, 
and touch not the palm”. 

The state of w'ar with the Meccans w'as 
terminated by the treaty of Hodaibia in 6 A.H., 
some of its terms being as follow's : — “that the 
Muhammadans should not make the pilgrimage 

22. Chapter A1 Haj, Verse 37 — 9, Sale's Tr. 
page 254. 
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of the Kaba that year ; that if any of the 
infidels (i.e., belonging to Mecca) came to the 
Prophet to embrace Islam he must be rejected ; 
that if any Muhammadan went to Mecca 
discarding Islam the non-]\Iuslims of Mecca 
would not reject him^’. These terms clearly 
show that the Prophet was not waging war for 
the sake of propagating Islam and that he was 
not averse to live amicably with non- Musi inis. 
His wars were only in self-defence. When life 
and property of the Muslims were not in danger 
and they were suffered to follow their faith 
peacefully, the Prophet gladly seized this 
opportunity to put a stop to the war, in spite of 
the fact that the terms of the treaty were 
unfavourable to Islam and many of his followers 
were unw'illing to accept such humiliating terms. 

The greater part of Arabia was closely 
watching the development of the war. Only 
when the hostilities were suspended in 6 A.H., 
attention was paid to the reasonable preachings 
of Islam. During the course of one year indi- 
viduals of several tribes of the north and north- 
east Arabia embraced Islam. These tribes 
were Bani Khozaa, Bani Ashar Khusain, Dous, 
Bail! Abs, Zobian, Morra, Zezara, Soleims, 
Ozar, Bali, Jtizam, Salaba, Abdul Kays, Bani 
Tamim, and Bani Asad. 

Within two years of the treaty of Hodaibia, 
peace was again broken by the Koreish, vcheii 
they attacked the tribe of Bani Khozaa, that had 
recently embraced Islam. This resulted in the 
submission of Mecca without any bloodshed 
because many of its influential and leading 
inhabitants had already adopted Islam. 
‘^Although the city had cheerfulty accepted his 
supremacy”, writes Sir W. Muir, ^^all its inhabi- 
tants had not yet embraced his prophetical 
claim. Perhaps he intended to follow the course 
he had pursued at Medina, and leave the conver- 
sion of the people to be gradually accomplished 
without compulsion . ’ ’ 

As soon as ^lecca, the spiritual centre of the 
non-Muslims, submitted the remaining tribes on 
the side of the Koreish geographically and gene- 
alogically, hastened to adopt Islam during 9 and 
10 A. H. Various deputations of tribes anxious 
to embrace Islam were received by the Prophet 
in Medina. The tribes were as follows: — 
Bani Abd-ul-Kays, Bani Ahmas, Bani Anaza, 
Bani Asad, Bani Asd of Yemen, Bani Azd of 
Oman, Bani Bahila, Bani Bahra, Bani Bajila, 
Bani Baka, Bani Bakar bin Wail, Bani Bali, 
Bani Bariq, Bani Daree, Zarwa, Bani Zezara, 


Bani Ghafiq, Bani Ghanim, Bani Ghassan, Bani 
Hamadan, Bani Hanafa, Bani Haris of Najraii, 
Bani Halib bin Aamir bin Sasaa, Bani Him^^ar, 
Bani Jaad, Bani Jaafar bin Kelab bin Rabia, 
Jeifer bin al Jalandi, Bani Joheina, Bani Jufi, 
Bani Kalb, Bani Khasam bin Anmar, Bani 
Khaulan, Bani Kilab, Bani Kinana, Bani Kinda, 
Bani Mahra, Bani Moharib, Bani Morad, Bani 
IMohtafiq, Bani Morra, Bani Nakhla, Bani Nohd, 
Bani Ozra, Bani Raho, Bani Rawasa, Bani Saad 
Hozeim, Bani Sadif, Bani Sadoads, Bani Sahim, 
Bani Ghafiq, Bani Ghanim, Bani Ghassan, Bani 
Sodaa, Bani Zaghlib, Bani Zajeeb, Bani Zay and 
and Bani Zobaid. 

The charter granted to the Christians of 
Najran and the neighbouring territories is one 
of the noblest monuments of enlightened 
tolerance: — '‘To the Christians of Najran and 
the neighbouring territories the security of God 
and the pledge of His Prophet are extended for 
their lives, their religion and their property — - 
to the present as well as the absent and others 
besides ; there shall be no interference with (the 
practice of) their faith or their obser\"ances ; nor 
any change in their rights or privileges ; no 
bishop shall be removed from his bishopric ; nor 
any monk from his monastery, nor any priest 
from his priesthood, and they shall continue to 
enjoy everything great and small as heretofore ; 
no image or cross shall be destroyed ; they shall 
not oppress or be oppressed ; they shall not 
practice the rights of blood vengeance as in the 
Days of Ignorance ; no tithes shall be levied 
from them nor shall be required to furnish pro- 
vision for the troops”. 

It may be asked that if no individual or 
tribe was converted to Islam by compulsion, 
then what was the cause of the rapid spread of 
Islam in the whole of Arabia. The answer is 
very simple. The Arabs were steeped in 
idolator\^ and superstition. IMorality had 
reached its lowest water-mark. Internecine 
struggles were sapping the very life-blood of 
Arabia. Serious-minded persons w^ere much 
distracted at this deplorable state of the 
country. At this juncture came the Prophet as 
a deliverer from God. His elevated notions of 
divine nature and morality, and his injiinctions 
of brotherly love among themselves were wel- 
comed as a boon by the enlightened people at 
large. As the simple and natural religion of 
Islam supplied the need of the time, so it was 
bound to succeed in the long run. Moreover 
his preachings at fairs and annual pilgrimages, 
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the good accounts of Islam by travellers and 
merchants, the propaganda work of missiona- 
ries and individual cont erts in tribes, and, above 
all, reason fully convinced the Arabs of the 
excellence and purity of Islam. It was largely 
during the time of peace, as it has been shown 
above, that the Arabs were converted to Islam. 
The wars were not a great incentive to con- 
version, Tlie Arabs tvere fond of pluiuler and 
internecine ^.truggles. Some of them, of 
course, joined the Prophet for these reasons. 
But they were not held in great esteem among 
the true followers. They were rcgar.led as 
hypocrites. The sixty- third chapter of tlie 
Quran specially deals vrith them. They seldom 


took part in fighting and were always on look- 
out for plunder. Their patience and sincerity 
were sorely tried in the battles of Ohad and 
Hoiiaiii. It was not for the sake of plunder and 
aggrandizement that the Prophet took np arms. 
It was to save Islam from total extinction. It 
has been clearly shown that all tribal conver- 
sions were accomplished without any resort to 
arms, compulsion or ^^the scymitar in one hand 
and the Koran in the other”. The pagan 
Arabs, the Christians and the Jews all embiaced 
Islam cheerfully and voluntarily. The Quran 
enjoins complete toleration. History nowhere 
records, the forcible conversion of any individual 
cr tribe b_v the Propliet. 


THE BUDGET, 1923—1924. 

By Prof. C. X. T-vkIF, vt.a., ^r.sc. (Econ.) London, F.s.s. 


^We have imported an able and experienced 
financial expert from England in the person of 
Sir Basil Blackett apparently to help us out of 
cur hopeless financial situation. To smooth 
the work that he may be expected to do we 
imported some time earlier Eord Inchcape to 
preside over the Retrenchment Committee, which 
finished its labours on the day when the New 
Finance Member presented his first budget. In 
spite of this the tale of deficits with which we 
have been made so familiar is not yet over. 
Since 1918 there has been a total deficit of 107 
crores shown below : — 


Year. 

Deficit in crores of rupees, 

191S-19 . . 

6 

1919-20 

• 24 

1920-21 

26 

1021-22 

. 27.6 


1C22-23 Revised estimates 17.5 

1923-24 Budget estimates 5.S5 (anticipated deficit on 

the existing basis 
of taxation). 

Chief among the causes of these unparalleled 
deficits may be mentioned the ( i ) extraordinary 
increase in !^»Iilitary expenditure and (2) in 
interest on unproductive debt; (3) waste in 


Commercial Departments and (4) additions to 
civil expenditure partly on account of high 
prices and partly on account of the maintenance 
of unnecessarily large establishments. The 
following table in which the figures for the first 
two items are quoted will be enough to show the 
“rake’s progress” which we have been making, 
in the words of the Finance Member. 


Year. 

Military services. 

Debt services. 


Crores. 

Crores. 

1913 

31.8 

1.4 

1914 

32.7 

1. 1 


35-2 

1. 1 

1916 

397 

1. 1 

1917 

46.0 

77 

1918 

70.2 

8. 1 

1919 

S;.2 

13.5 

19:0 

00 

GO 


iq:i 

77.8 

16.0 

1922 Revised estimates 72.3 

15. 1 

1923 Budget 

estimates 62. 8 

17.2 


This is VTitten on the T 2 th of ^'larch and will 
appear in the beeiuning of .April, bv which time the 
Budget will have been passed in its final form. The 
reader is requested to take note of this fact in going 
through this article. 
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Both these columns show the legacies of the 
war to India. The increase in military expendi- 
ture may be said to have been directly caused by 
the war, and b}^ the fact that our army is kept 
on a war footing and its organisation and equip- 
ment as well as its use are determined by 
Imperial considerations. The increase in the 
charges on Unproductive Debt is due to the 
War Gift of 100 million £ which was given in 
the name of India to the Imperial Exchequer 
and to the interest charge of 53 crores in the 
budget for 1923-24. 

( )n account of this increasing expenditure 
and consequent deficits we have had since 1916 
various increases in taxation estimated to yield 
in the aggregate 49 crores of rupees a year. 
Import duties which could not be increased for 
the last 60 years on account of the fear of violat- 
ing Free Trade principles were considerably in- 
creased in 1Q16, 1021, and 1922. The cotton 
import duty against the imposition of which the 
bitterest controversies have been raised by 
^Manchester were increased in 1917. Export 
duties were levied on tea and jute in 1916 and 
that on the latter w^as doubled in 1917- Pro- 
gressive rates have been introduced in the 
Income Tax in toi6, 1921, and 1922. This has 
been supplemented by a Super Tax first imposed 
in 1917, revised in 1920 and increased in 1921 
and 1922. This was further supplemented for 
a year by the Excess Profits Duty in 1919. 
Taxes were also imposed on the means of com- 
munication ; we had a surcharge on railway 
goods traffic in 1917 and again in 1921 and 
additions to postal rates in 1921 and 1922. Even 
the poorest of the poor did not escape ; the 
salt duty veas increased from Re. i per maund 
to Rs. 1-4 in 1916 ; it was proposed to double 
this rate in the last budget ; it has again been 
proposed to double it in the New Budget. 

The burden of taxation on the people of India 
has thus enormously increased. The following 
table taken from an article on the Incidence of 
Taxation in India contributed by the present 
writer to the Modern Revieic for November 1922 
will speak for itself. 

Incidence of taxation in British India. 



Taxation 

Average 

Percentage of 

Year. 

per head. 

annual income 

taxation on 



per head. 

average income. 


Rs, A. P. 

Rs. 


1S71 

... I 13 9 

20 

9 


9 


Year. 

Taxation 
per head. 

Average 
annual income 

Percentage of 
taxation on 

iSSi 

Rs. A. P. 

223 

per head. 

Rs. 

27 

average income 

S 

1S91 

. 2 3 II 



1901 

. 2 10 2 

30 

8.S 

1911 

.. 2 13 II 

50 

5.7 

1913 

.316 


... 

1920 

• 5 0 II 



1922 

• 643 




(Including profits from Commercial Undertakings.) 
Rs. A. p. Rs. 


1911 

*• 3 I 

5 

50 

6 

1913 

3 6 

9 



1920 

•■54 

3 



19^2 

6 7 

7 




This table shows that during the years 1913 
to 1920, that is during the war period, (including 
the years of demobilisation etc.) we have an 
additional taxation of about Rs. 2 per head of 
population. In the two years follov:ing, that 
is in the first two yecss of the Reforms, we ha^'c 
a still further addition of more than a rupee of 
taxation per head of population. The present 
Incidence of Taxation is more than twice that 
of the pre-war year. If the real burden of taxa- 
tion to-day is to be the same as it was in 1913, 
our average income per head to-day must be 
about Rs. no. 

The limits of further taxation having been 
thus approached, or perhaps encroached, the 
only alternative for the Government was to cut 
down the alarming increase in their expendi- 
ture. The Retrenchment Committee was ap- 
pointed for this purpose. Though it is not im- 
possible to suggest greater sources of retrench- 
ment than those recommended by the Com- 
mittee it must be said that the members of the 
Committee deserve the best thanks of the country 
for the valuable work done b}^ them in a short 
time. Without going into the details of their 
very interesting and useful Report, we shall 
briefly summarise their main recommendations. 
The following table compiled from the figures 
given in the Report of the Committee shows the 
expenditure under certain heads in 1922 (budget 
estimates) compared with the corresponding ex- 
penditure in 1913 and the reductions proposed 
bv the Committee under each of them. 
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Expenditure Expenditure Proposed 
in I9iy-14 m 1922-23 Reduction 

l.ikhs of Rs. lakhs of Rs- lakhs of Rs 

1. Debt Services (in- 
cluding interest 
debitable to com- 



mercial Depts.) ... 

21,24 

43,77 


2. 

Pensions (including 
military non-effec- 
tive charges) 

8,45 

35,00 

13,14 

7 

3 . 

Commercial Depts. 

79,19 

6,05 

4. 

Charges for collec- 
tion of revenue ... 

3,17 

5.74 

72 

5. 

Civil Administration 

8,75 

14,49 

2,19 

6. 

Military Services 
(effective) 

27,02 

64,47 

10,47 

7. 

Paj’ments to Pro- 
vincial Govts 

59 

63 



Total 

104,20 

221,45 

19,52 


This table shows, 

as the 

Committee 

points 


Gut, that the expenditure on Debt Services, 
pensions and payments of Local Governments, 
amounting in all to Rs. 57I crores are of an 
cblig'ator\^ nature and cannot be reduced im- 
mediately, The expenditure on the collection 
of revenue also cannot be materially reduced 
for fear of endangering receipts. In connection 
with the Commercial Departments the Com- 
mittee has shown the great necessity of reduc- 
ing working expenses so that the state may 
receive a return of at least 5^ per cent, on the 
capital invested in railways. The Committee 
has also pointed out substantial economies in 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department. Apart 
from these items, we see that the only source 
of retrenchment is to be found in militar}^ ex- 
penditure and in the cost of civil administration. 

Out of this total proposed reduction of 193 
crores allowance has been made for a reduction 
of 12-3 crores only in the New Budget (5.7 in 
military expenditure and 6.6 in civil expend! - 
ture) . The reason assigned for this is that it 
is not possible to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee at once, and that more 
time must elapse before the necessary adjust- 
ments can be made to give effect to them. In 
spite of the fact that there is an element of 
truth in this, the Government cannot excuse 
themselves in this manner. The attitude of the 
Legislative Assembly in connection with the 
last budget which left the Government with an 
uncovered deficit of more than 9 crores was a 
sufficient notice to the Government to proceed 
w'ith retrenchment in all directions at once. In- 
stead of this, the Government waited till the 
last hour for tlie report of the Committee and 
did very little themselves to effect reductions 


beforehand. This dilatory method on the part 
of the Government is responsible for a larger 
deficit (173 crores instead of 9 crores) in 1922-23 
and a further deficit of 53 crores in 1923-24 
on the existing basis of taxation after allow- 
ing for a retrenchment of 12.3 crores which is 
less by 7.2 crores than the retrenchment pro- 
posed by the Inchcape Committee. It is evident 
that had the Government not gone on in the 
usual extravagant manner, which has charac- 
terised their financial administration since the 
war as every page of the Report of the Retrench- 
ment Committee reveals, since the notice given 

the Assembly in 'March 1922, the position 
to-day would have been much better than what 
has been presented to us. 

It must be pointed out here that the Re- 
forms must be declared to have been a failure 
on financial grounds. The Legislative Assemb- 
ly can do nothing in connection with more than 
half of the Central Expenditure — namely, that 
on military services which is not subject to 
their vote. As shown above in the light of the 
findings of the Inchcape Committee, the onh" 
important source of retrenchment is in military 
expenditure, which the Committee would like 
to reduce to 50 crores, which will still be in 
their opinion more than the Indian taxpayer 
should be called upon to pay and should there- 
fore be further reduced when conditions are 
more favourable. The Commander-in-Chief has 
however accepted the limit of 57 crores and the 
new budget has not been brought down even 
to this limit, but provides for a military ex- 
penditure of 62.8 crores. So long as this huge 
expenditure is not brought under the effective 
control of the people's representatives all talk 
of a permanent solution of our financial diffi- 
culties must be considered to be illusory. 

In connection with the proposed increase in 
Salt Duty, the Finance Member, instead of 
justifying the proposal on its merits, has tried to 
appeal to those who are crying for a reduction 
in provincial contributions. The day when the 
contributions may be reduced and then abolish- 
ed will be hastened if the increase in the Salt 
Duty is agreed to. This looks more like a 
^ Takers argument" and not that of renowned 
financier. The Salt Duty has for a long time 
been considered to be the ultimate reserve 
against all extraordinary emergencies, e.g., a 
war. The only emergency, rather a chronic 
one, from which the country is suffering is that 
of the spending activities of the various depart- 
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ments of the Government of India, and not one 
that calls for a sacrifice on the part of the 
already overburdened taxpayer of this poor 
country in the form of a sudden increase in 
the price of an article of daily necessity. It is 
gratifying to know that up to the time of writ- 
ing (12th March) the attitude of the members 
of the Legislature is against this increase in 
Salt Duty, and it is hoped that the Assembly 
will rise above its usual timidity on the occa- 
sion in the interests of the poor. 

As regards the growth of our public debt, 
the position cannot be described better than in 
the words of the Finance Member; — As the 
results of the deficits of the last few 3'ears and 
of the war, India’s debt has grown from a total 
of 4,11 crores on the 31st larch 1914 to an 
estimated total of 7,81 crores on the 31st March 
1923. This figure includes the floating debt and 
the early maturing debt of which I have already 
spoken, but it excludes no less than 63 crores 
of obligations which it is, I find, the practice to 
treat separately from the debt of India, though 
as far as I can see these obligations are just 
as much a part of India’s debt as the rest. 
Taking, however, the figure of 7,81 crores 
which I have given of the total debt of India 
on the 31st March 1923, we find that 5,57 
crores is classed as productive and 2,24 crores 
as ordinary or unproductive debt. The propor- 
tion of productive to unproductive debt is one 
which naturally looks strikingly good to any 
one who thinks of Great Britain’s figure of 
£ 7,500 millions of debt, all of which has gone 
in powder and shot. But this comparison must 
not blind us to the fact that since the 31st 
March 1914 the total debt has increased by 
3,70 crores and the unproductive debt by 2,27 
crores, and we must not forget that the yield 
on that part of our productive debt which is 
invested in railways has not been sufficient in 
the last two ^^ears to meet the interest charges.” 

In this connection, the Finance Member 
refers to the necessity of stimulating the habit 
of investment in our country. It is certainly 
true as he points out that if proper efforts are 
made in this direction our economic situation 
will be greatE" improved. Without elaborating 
this point it is sufficient to remember that our 
public debt consists of two parts — the rupee 
debt and the sterling debt. The former amounts 
to 4,21 crores of rupees ; the latter to £ 2^0 
millions. This sterling debt represents a 
claim on India’s production of goods and 


services in the future up to the value of the 
principal together with a further claim on those 
goods and services for interest during the 
interval until the principal is paid off.” The 
growth of the habit of investment in our 
country will be a very desirable corrective to 
this increasing drain on our goods and services. 

In two other important respects, the Budget 
speech has been a source of disappointment to 
many. (i) There was a general expectation 
that the New Finance Member would make 
some definite announcement regarding the ex- 
change policy of the Government, and that 
efforts would be made to revert to the old ratio 
of IS. 4d. In the opinion of the Finance Mem- 
ber, the time has not yet come for a new 
attempt to fix the rupee at is. 4d. or is. 6d. 
or any other figure. The occupation of German 
territory by the French, the chaos in Con- 
tinental Europe ; instability of world prices ; 
the ffuctuating relation between the sterling and 
the dollar are among the reasons assigned for 
this waiting policy. This unconvincing state- 
ment has a redeeming feature in this that the 
Finance IMember confesses the great blunder 
committed in trying to fix the rupee at 2i\ 
in recent 3^ears. He observes : — “I need say no 
more of the attempt that was made to stabilise 
the rupee at a new or rather at the old, fixed 
rate of 2 shillings gold in 1920 except that it 
failed. Looking back, we are able to say that 
the attempt was an almost impossible one with 
all the exchanges of the world out of gear, with 
^vorld prices moving up and then down with 
unexampled rapidity, and with relative prices as 
between one commodiri^ and another fluctuating 
in an unheard of manner.” 

(2) The other cause of disappointment is the 
absence of any pronouncement on fiscal policy. 
This question which has been before 
the country for some time past and was 
debated in the Assembly in the middle of 
February, is not even referred to in the Budget 
speech. Technicalh", fiscal polic}^ may be a 
matter under the charge of the Commerce Mem- 
ber, but the fiscal (tariff) arrangements form 
a part of the lai'ger financial questions for 
which the Finance ]\Iember is responsible. Both 
the timid resolution passed by the Assembly 
on this question in February and the absence 
of any reference to it in the Budget speech 
show that the Government want to do little in 
the direction of helping the industrial develop- 
ment of the country by protective methods. 
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INDIA ^S CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By Prof. Aimarinath Jha, m.a. 


In explaining why lie undertook to write a 
history of English literature, Taine emphasised 
that he was attracted by its ^Avoiiderfiil 
continuit^^ ’ ’ Other literatures had their rise and 
fall, their ebb and tide, their periods of greatness 
and decadence — but English literature, alone, 
from the time of Chaucer onwards, has flowed on, 
h'ke a mighty stream, unimpeded, resistless. Of 
the place of that literature in European thouglit 
and culture much has been said. Writers have, 
however, failed to see the great signiflcance of 
the fact tliat a race, alien in colour, alien iii 
culture, alien in language, alien in inherited 
tradition:?, sliould yet have contributed to the 
literature of a country separati^d by a long dis- 
tance. Til at, it appears to me, is a sjicctacle 
unique in tlic history of any literature. Joseph 
Conrad is the only instance of a foreigner who 
writes Enghsli as a native ; what are we to say 
atv'ait the numerous inhabitants of this country 
ulio are admittcdlN' masters of tlie Englisli 
language? This phenomenon, because of its 
familiarity, does not strike us particularly. But 
Conrad, after all, is a Eiirop>can ; lie has racial 
ami ciiUiiral afflnities with England, and if he 
has become such a subtle wielder of the Enghsh 
kiiiguage, there is not much to wonder. Tagore, 
Arabindo Cdiosh, ^^arojiui ^Caidii, Toni Diut, in 
the front rank, Monomohan ChO'h, Harendra- 
nath, Kharuirdar, Thadani, Shodiee Chandra 
I'nitt, Roby Diitt, — these are names some of 
v/hich will liave to lie include <1 in any full and 
comprehensive account of English literature. 
Then, again, apart from the uni(]Ueness of the 
phenoment)!!, Indian writers liavc contributed a 
peculi.ir (piality, a distinctive touedi, an 
indefinable s<>mething which those, who have not 
fireathed the air of this land and liveil in the 
midst of its T'ieo[)le, can hardh' aspire to obtain. 
Amor.o Indian w liters of English naturally the 
first name that occurs to me is that of Rabindra 
Nath Tagore I remember vividly one evening 
nine years ago, v. lien he came to Allahabad. He 
liacl just been awarded the Nobel pri/c for 
literature and there was a wide craze al>out him 
ami his works. I went to listen to his address, 


and I who went to scofl remained to admire and 
respect. For about an hour we heard him spell- 
bound ; his beautiful voice enthralled us ; his 
veords went straight to the heart. I like to recall 
that evening in 1914, as my enthusiasm for his 
works dated from then. I may say at once that 
a great deal of the present reaction against him 
is due to the blunder of his publishers in sending 
out to the world a great many works of indiffer- 
ent merit. But those delightful volumes, 
Gitanjall, Gardner and Crescent Moon will 
remain imperishable as expressing the deep 
yearnings of a heart that has felt and has kept 
watch over man's mortality. In introducing the 
Gitanjali, Mx. W. B. W-ates said that these prose 
translations have stirred his blood as nothing had 
for years. The qualities that make those prose 
poems so touching are an atmosphere of subtle 
emotions, a wistful longing for one knows not 
what, a never-ending dream about lands and 
times that defy definition, a vision of far-off days 
that leave a vague desire behind, a sense of 
beauty' and colour rarely surpassed, a distinctive- 
ness of language and image which is Indian and 
which, transcending mere geographical limits, 
makes a universal appeal. Tagore, consequently, 
can be sure of a lasting and far-spreading 
rLn<wvn, appealing as he does to the primal 
sympathies of man and to innate feelings and 
eniutious shared by all peoples throughout the 
world. W Ikj can tail to enter into the spirit of a 
poem like this: 

*‘On the day when death \\ill knock at thy 
d<.nr, what wait tliou offer to him? 

I will set before my guest the full 
Vessel of Illy life — I wall never let him 
go witli empty Inmds. 

AJl the sweet viiUa,c,e of all my autumn da 3 's 
and suiiimer niclits, all the yearnings 
and gleanings f)f bus\' life will I 
place before him at the close of m}^ 
(lay< when death will knock at my 
d*'>or. ” 

Or wiMicss the sad optimism of; — 

*h\t this tune of my parting, wdsh me good 
luck, npv friends ! The sk\’ is flushed 
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with the dawn, and my path lies 
beautiful, 

Ask not what I have to take there. I start 
on my journey with empt}' hands and 
expectant heart. 

I shall put on my wedding garland, mine is 
not the red-brown dress of the traveller, 
and though there are dangers on the 
wa}^ I have no fear in my mind. 

The evening star will come out when ni3" 
vo3"age is done and the plaintive notes 
of the twilight melodies struck up from 
the King's gateway." 

In these and other poems on death, the poet 
speaks without fear and trembling. He loves 
life, the jo\^ of mere living; he is pleased with 
the good things of the world ; he likes the 
company" of friends, he loves to hear the rnelodj^ 
of the earth, to taste the chequered jo\"s and 
sorrows of human existence ; but he is not afraid 
of death. He looks forward to it, but there is 
no whining, he does not complain. The time 
has come for him to quit the scene of his earthly- 
labours; life's fruition is death; life must end; 
that is all. The rest is silence. 

Of all Tagore's poems, those on childhood 
and children are most natural and affecting. The 
innocent prattle of +he child, beneath which 
there is philosophy" too deep for those who dwell 
within the prison house, the (luestions that the 
parent cannot answer, the unthinking, uncal- 
culating love for the motlier, the genuine 
s\'mpath\^ for all living creatures, sorrowing in 
their sorrow, delighting in their delight, quaint 
images and thoughts that are the privilege of the 
child alone, — these have found adequate and 
final expression in Tagore’s Crescent Moon. The 
poetry" of childhood in all English literature is 
exceedingly^ limited. Stevenson, Hood, George 
Eliot, Patmore — y"ou mention these and y"OU have 
mentioned almost all those whose poems on 
children can be taken into consideration. For 
this reason if for no other, Tagore deserves well 
of scholars of English. In his Crescent Moon 
he has succeeded remarkably" in portraying the 
existence of the child. His infinite imagination, 
his ignorance of physical limitations, his pathetic 
cry" for the moon and the stars, the glory- of his 
innocence, the might of his importance, the 
the humour of his ambitious resolves, the affinity- 
which he feels with clouds and flowers, the 
sense of oneness with sunlight, sky- and earth, all 
these universal features of the child have for 
almost the first time found expression in English 


literature. In that otherwise full literature y-ou 
will look in vain for the infinite pathos of the 
following : — 

‘‘It is time for me to go, mother; I am 
going. When in the paling darkness of 
the lonely dawn y-ou stretch out y-our 
arms for y-our baby- in the bed, I shall 
sayq “Baby- is not there." Mother, I 
am going. 

I shall become a delicate draught of air and 
caress y-ou ; and I shall be ripples in the 
water when y-ou bathe, and kiss y-ou and 
kiss y-ou again. 

In the gusty- night when the rain patters on 
the leaves y-ou will hear my- whisper in 
y-our bed, and my- laughter will flash 
with the lightning through the open 
window- into y-our room. 

If y-ou lie aw-akc thinking of y-our baby- till 
late into the night, I shall sing to y-ou 
from the stars, “ Sleep, IMother, Sleep." 

On the stray-ing moon beams I shall steal 
over y-our bed, and lie upon y-our bosoni 
vcliile y-ou sleep. 

I shall become a dream, and through the 
little opening of y-our eyelids I shall slip 
into the depths of y-our sleep ; and when 
y-ou w-ake up and look round startled, 
like a twdnkling firefly- I shall flit out 
into the darkness. 

When on the great festival of puja, the 
neighla<jurs' children come and play 
alx)Ut the house, I shall melt into the 
music of the flute and throb in y-our 
heart all day-. 

Dear auntie will come with piija presents 
and will ask, “ where is our baby-, 
sister?" Mother, y-ou w-ill tell her 
softly-, “ He is in the pupils of my- cy-es, 
he is ill my- ey-es, he is in my- body- and 
and in my- soul." 

( )r listen next to the exquisite simplicity- and 
beauty of thought and sense of oneness w-ith all 
nature of this : — 

“Supposing I became a Champa fiow-er, just 
for fun, and grew- on a liranch high up 
that tree, and shook in the wnnd, with 
laughter and danced upon the newdy 
budded leaves, w-ould vou know me, 
Mother? " 

You w’ould call, “ Baby-, w-here are y-ou! 
and I should laugh to my-self and keep 
quite quiet. I should sly-ly- open my 
petals and w-atch y-ou at y-our w-ork. 
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When after your bath, u'ith wet hair spread 
on your shoulder you walked through 
the shadow of the Champa tree, you 
would notice the scent of the flower, 
but not know that it came from me. 

When after the midda}" meal you sat at the 
window reading Rama^’ana and the 
tree’s shadow fell over your hair and 
your lap, I should fling my wee little 
shadow on to the page of your book, 
just where you were reading. 

But would you guess that it was the tin}^ 
shadows of 3''our little child? 

When in the evening 3"ou went to the cow- 
shed with the lighted lamp in 3'our hand^ 
I should suddenh" drop on to the earth 
again and be again 3^our own baby once 
more, and beg \^ou to tell me a stor\v 

Where have you been, \^ou naughty 
child? ” 

I won’t tell 3ml, motlier; ” that’s what 
3'ou and I would sa3' then. 

While reviewing IMr. Earnest Rings’ biograplu^ 
of Tagcue, Mr. J. C. Squire remarked that the 
onl3^ slighth' moist bones of the translations 
reveal a gentle and sensitive spirit, but ver3^ 
little more, and he went on to sa3" that the 
Indian writer’s reputation is founded on nothing 
more than a nu^stical ]>ag of tricks and what 
has been described as a blue beard. Another 
critic tvrote that latterlv Tagore had become 
the unconscious parodist of his own st3de. It is 
unfortunateh' true that there has been a lament- 
able falling off from the fragrant charm oi the 
(rardentr aiid But his latest volume 

of poems, The /’boc/Z/i’e, is a welcome proof of 
the fact that the master’s hand has not lost its 
cunning, that the notes still ^ound loud and 
true, that the inspiiation continues. The usual 
merits of Ids ])oetr3' and the usual defects are 
still present ; haunting inehxh', subtle suggestive- 
ness, and withal eh mental siinplicite' 011 the one 
lumd ami on the e>ther a mysticism which heretics 
declare is a svnoiivni for obscunt3V His 
admirers that insist too much on Ids mysticism 
do him an injustice. Me'sticisin after all is onh’ 
a phase and a poet ean no more leinain ngvstical 
throughout tlian a phdosopher in a constant state 
of trance, ami while it is true Tagore has atTinities 
with Crashaw. Blake ami Herbert, the other 
important aspects. ('»f his art need not therefore be 
ignored. ^hie brief passage will show that 
in3'sticisin docs not exlianst Ids wotk: 


The tvorld throbs wdth youthful pain at 
the glance of 3-0 ur e3"es, the ascetic la3"S 
the fruit of his austerities at 3’our feet, 
the song of poets hum and swarm round 
the perfume of 3-'our presence. 

Your feet, as in careless jo3^ the3" flit on, 
wound even the heart of the hollow 
wind wdth the tinkle of golden bells. 

The blindness of love and the lover’s despair- 
ing hopes and his efforts to stifle memor3" are 
well brought out in these lines : 

The roses are still in bud, the3" do not 3^et 
know how w’e neglect to gather flowrers 
this summer. The morning star has the 
same palpitating hush ; the earh^ light is 
enmeshed in the branches that overbrow 
3^our window’ as in those other da3"s. That 
times are changed, I forgot for a little and 
have come. I forget if 3’ou ever shamed 
me b3^ looking aw’a3^ when I bared m3^ 
heart. I onh" remember the words that 
stranded on the tremor of 3^our lips; I 
remember in 3"0ur dark e3X'S sweeping 
shadow’s of passion like the wings of a 
home- seeking bird in the dusk. I forget 
that 3’ou do not remember and I come.” 
That is true poetr3g and after gems like these 
who ca\’ sav that the fount of inspiration in 
Tagore has run dr3"? 

IMrs. San )j ini Xaidu the next singer of 
note. She is the author of three books, the 
(r olden Threshold, Bird of Time, and 
Broken llbbeg. In all her poems she seems to 
Iiave been brought into contact with grief; she 
has known the pangs of sorrow’ and also the 
jo\\s of ])atiencc and consolation. Her golden 
dreams have been shattered, hut those that still 
remain are of such stuff as realities arc made 
of. In tile song on Spring she sa3's that alternate 
pain and happiness is the order of the w'oiid ; at 
one moment wx* And the 3’oung lamb bound as to 
tile tabor’s sound, at another it falls headlong 
into tlic yawming pit. Who can know man’s 
inmost thouglits? Who can fathom his heart’s 
depths.-' V lien knowledge is not, how can 
svmpathv be? The wild bees that, amorous, 
cling to tile inaiigo-blossom ; the w’ild birds that, 
in the intoxication of spring, dance merrily on 
brandies , the fireflies that jo3’ousl3^ circle round 
and round ; what can these know of a widoAv’s 
sadness, what do these, in their selfishness, care 
for the w'uund in her heart? The w’ise w’inds, not 
only omnipresent, but also omniscient, know’ the 
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state of her heart ; they slacken their speed for 
a moment to ponder awhile on the everlasting 
mystery. They know the endless secret of love 
and the sorrow of human souls ; with death they 
are acquainted ; they see the sunlight ; their 
lips have tested the purple sea. The winds that 
blov/ alike over hill and dale and prince and 
peasant know the human heart. In her Ecstasy, 
she says, wake up, O my heart, the springtime 
is abroad, the kails have begun singing their 
paeans. The bright rivers and rills run on 
merrily; the graceful peacocks dance. Let me 
not mar the effect by a discordant note ; let me 
forget my grief at the universal festival. Let me 
for a moment borrow the happiness of the trees 
and flowers, the birds and rivers; let me sing 
now, for to-day it is spring. 

^ ^Springtime, O Springtime, what is your 
essence. 

The lilt of a bulbul, the laugh of a rose, 

The dance of the de^v on the wings of a 
moonbeam. 

The voice of a zephyr tliat sings as he goes, 

The hope of a bride, or the dream of a 
maiden 

Watching the petals of gladness unclose? 

Springtime, O Springtime, what is your 
secret, 

The bliss at the core of 3"Our magical mirth, 

That quickens the pulse of the morning to 
w’onder, 

And hastens the seeds of all beaut\’ to birth. 

That captures the heavens and conquers to 
blossom 

The roots of delight in the heart of the 
earth 

The magic of Spring is so potent that, although 
the heart is buried within its grave, yet the sight 
of the Kitishiiks bursting into dazzling flow’er, of 
the palm groves shining with the oriole’s wing, 
of the koiVs singing — these make the dead heart 
leap up and ask 'Ts it the Spring, the Spring?” 
There are man_v other poems by INIrs. Naidu on 
the spring, but these are sufficient to bring out 
the various Indian points of view — the deep- 
seated dejection of the lonely w'idow% the 
exuberant lightness of spirit of the 3’oung maid, 
the gladness of the vernal w’oods. Mrs. Naidu 
excels also in love-poetr^v She says in her 
Indian Love Song, that love is blind; he recks 
not of caste or creed or famiU^ feud or clannis:i 
discord. ” O love,” the 3’oung man cries, ” lift 
up the veils that darken the delicate moon of 
thy glor\' and grace. The smell of tlu’ tresses 


makes me mad and the song of thy anklets’ 
caprice makes my soul athirsty. Let the magical 
nectar dw’elling in the fiow’er of th\'' kiss revive 
me.” But the \'oung maid remembers that the 
co-religionists of the j^outh had profaned the law 
of her father’s creed, breaking their sacred altars 
and slaughtering their sacred kine. How’ shall 
she yield to the voice of her lover? What, how’- 
ever, does faithful love care for the memor^^ of 
ancient WTongs? What do w’e care for our 
people, the man replies ? The sins of m\’ kinsmen 
and the hatred of th\’ fore-fathers need not 
sever us. The bells of the temple, the cry of 
the muezzin from the minaret, these sound alike 
him that loves. 

In the song of the Papeeha, Mrs. Naidu has 
touched a tender note w’hich she misses in many 
others of her poems. Onh'' persons steeped in 
the atmosphere of this country can full\^ appre- 
ciate its spirit. The wddow’ says, m\’ loveless 
lot is to be pitied, O Papeeha. Why do you sing 
to me of 3’our love? Wh\’' do \’ou dance and 
laugh in mv presence? Wh}’ must \’OU bring 
back to m3^ memor\’ scenes long past, other da^'s 
when I was mcrr>’ even as you. But now’, all 
is altered. The beauty’ of blossom and show’er, 
O Papeeha, the beauty of the tender boughs that 
flow’er on the plain, tlie beauty- of the quivering 
mango-leaves, these avail me no more; these 
bring not my lover back to me. Wh^’ must 3’ou 
go on telling me of your love ? I hear the koW s 
enchanting notes. I note the bright peacock 
dancing w’ith expectation ; I can hear the calling 
of the bulbul and the dove. But what are these 
to me, forsaken of my lord? It is in moments 
such as these described by the poet, w’hen w’e 
see nature — smiling w’ith verdant purity — when 
the merry songs of the birds jar on our ears, wiien 
the joyous stream and dancing tw’igs tell a 
different tale, it is in such moments that fell 
doubt enters our soul, a depression and despair 
seize us, and w’e begin to ask w’hether after all 
God and Nature are not at strife, for it is only 
He w’ho is stricken that feels the grief? 

Airs. Naidu’s Rajput Love Song in its 
exquisite w’ord-painting is unique and deserves 
better fate than bald prose anah’sis : — 

Par-caii fat her lattice) : 

”0 Love ! w’ere you a basil- wreath to tw’ine 
among my tresses 

A jew’elled clasp of shining gold to bind 
around m\" sleeve, 

O Love ! W’ere the Kc ora's soul that haunts 
m\’ silken raiment, 
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A bright vermilion tassel in the girdles that 
I weave; 

O Eove ! were 3'ou the scented fan that lies 
upon niy pillow, 

A sandal lute, or silver lamp that burns 
before my shrine 

Wh}" should I fear the jealous dawn that 
spreads with cruel laughter, 

Sad veils of separation between your face 
and mine?” 

A mar Singh (at the saddle) : 

“O Eove were you the hooded hawk upon 
my hand that flutters 

Its collar band of gleaming bells at Inkle as 
I ride, 

O Love were 3^011 a turban-spra\" or floating 
heron feather, 

The radiant, swift, unconquered sword that 
swingeth at my side 

O Love were you a shield against the arrows 
of m}^ foemen. 

An amulet of jade against the perils of the 
way, 

How should the drum beats of the dawn 
divide me from 5"our bosom, 

Or the union of the midnight be ended with 
the dav ?” 

This must suffice to indicate the perfection of 
Mrs. Naidu’s technical skill. It is probabty true 
that of poetical feeling of the highest order there 
:s not much ; but as a word-artist, as a master of 
melodious verse, her place is undoubtedh’’ high. 
It was Edmund Gosse who said that she is the 
most brilliant, the most original, as well as the 
most correct of all the natives of Hindustan who 
have wTitten in English. Sarojini Naidu realises 
intellectualh^ the existence of gladness and jot" in 
the world and rejoices in the joys of others ; for 
herself she feels that the early fragrance is no 
more ; the night of sorrow has fallen for her, but 
alreadt", in the distance she catches gleams of a 
morning that shall be brighter and happier. 

^ t- * * * * 

It is a natural transition from ISIrs. Naidu to 
another poetess who is an instance of the promise 
of unfulfilled renown. Her singing course was 
run in one and twenty t^ears and yet in that 
brief span she touched dark spots that she made 
luminous. Torn Dutt belonged to a talented 
family and possessed the true poetic gift. Her 
Sheaf gleaned from the French Fields and 
Legends and Ballads of Hindustan wdll ever re- 
mind us of a genius that might have scaled 
great heights had the Fates been less cruel. The 


fragments that we possess are like the tosso of 
a Greek God — incapable of indicating the true 
beauty of the whole. But her Jogadhya Uma and 
Our Casitarinea Tree will find an honourable 
place in all accounts of Indian poetry". 

The Bengalees, highly sensitive and emotional 
as tlie\" are, have produced a considerable 
quantity of English verse. Much has been 
written about the talented Dutt famil}^ — Raj- 
narain, Hurchunder, Govinchunder, Omesh- 
chunder and Sosheechunder. Their work is 
profuse and demands separate treatment. <^f tlie 
others iMaharaja Sir Jotindra INIohan Tagore, who 
lived within living memory, wrote some good 
English poems. Here is his Rajput Soldier’s 
F arewell : 

” Adieu ! ’tis time for me to part, 

While 3"et from bondage free. 

While 3"et I may persuade m3" heart 

To bid farewell to thee, dear love ! to 
bid farew"ell to thee ! 

Now sounds the nagara loud and deep, 

To tvar it turns m3'" mind, 

I go where dut3" calls, nor w'ecp 

To leave thee here behind, dear love 1 to 
leave thee here behind 
Once more, farewell ! If gracious Rama 
But spare this life of mine. 

For ever3" pain I’ll find a balm 

On those sweet lips of thine, dear love ! 
on those sw-eet lips of thine. 

But if remorseless death should dart 
The cruel shaft at me, 

Though hence m3" spirit should depart. 

It still should pra3" for thee, dear love ! 
it still should pra3" for thee.” 
Monmohan Ghosh, a brilliant Oxford classicist, 
who was associated with Lawrence Benyon and 
Ne-vvbolt and Stephen Phillips has not had his 
poems collected together, except in one little 
volume of fort3^ P^-ges, published in 1898 by 
Elkin ]Mathevv"s. He is however a singer of great 
merit and as Mr. T. O. D. Dunn puts it ‘ an 
exquisite artist.’ ” There is in his poetry a 
subtler melod3^ and a more convincing exhibition 
of technical skill ” than have 3"et appeared in 
Indian poetry. There is not, if I may say so, 
much distinctly Indian. Whenever he sings he 
is original, in his verse, in his st3"le, in his 
imagery, he borrow^s not. He has been, for 
instance, the only one to sing of the attractions 
of London : — 

^ ^Stunned w"ith the fresh thunder, the harsh 
delightful noises, 
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I move entranced on the thronging 
pavement. How sweet 

To eyes sated with green, the dusky brick- 
walled street ! 

And the love spirit, of self so w^eary, how 
it rejoices 

To be lost in others bathed in the tones of 
human voices 

And feel hurried along the happy tread of 
feet. 

And a sense of vast sympathy my heart 
almost crazes, 

The warmth of kindred hearts in thousands 
beating with mine. 

Each fresh face, each figure, my spirit 
drinks like wine, 

Thousands endlessly passing, violets, 
daisies, daisies, 

What is your charm to the passionate charm 
of faces, 

This ravishing reality, this earthliness 
divine ? 

O murmur of men more sweet than all the 
w^ood’s caresses, 

How sweet only to be an unknown leaf that 
sings 

In the forst of life ! Cease, nature, thy 
whisperings, 

Can I talk with leaves or fall in love with 
breezes ? 

Beautiful boughs, your shade not a human 
pang appeases, 

This is London, I lie, and twine in the 
root of things.’' 

From the pseudo-nature-worship of Words- 
worth's followers, and the ruling idealism of 
the aesthetic schools, this healthy interest in 
man and human concerns is a welcome note. 
In other poems of his, too, Monmohan Ghosh 
strikes a note of his own. 

His more brilliant brother, Aurobindo Ghosh, 
is a poet, too. He, I think, is the only Indian 
that has attained proficiency in blank verse. 
Some of his lines have a Miltonic ring : 

“And all the lonely uselessness of pain”, 

Or 

“With overwhelming sweetness miserable”, 
Or 

“Tears and dumb bitterness and pain 

unpitied”. 

His descriptive power is great. Here is his 
description of Patala, Hell : 

“Hopeless Patala, the immutable 

Countrj’', where neither sun nor rain arrives, 
10 


Nor happy labour of the human plough 
Fruitfully turns the soil, but in vague sands 
And indeterminable strange rocks and 

caverns 

That into silent blackness huge recede, 
Dwell the great serpent and his hosts, 

writhed forms, 

Sinuous, abhorred, through many 

horrible leagues 
Coiling in a half darkness. Shapes he saw. 
And heard the hiss, and knew the lambent 

light 

Loathsome, but passed compelling his 

strong soul. 

At last through those six tired, hopeless 

worlds, 

Too hopeless far for grief, pale he arrived 
Into a nether air by anguish moved ; 

And heard before him cries that pierced 

the heart, 

Human, not to be borne, and issued shaken 
By the great river accursed. Maddened 

it ran 

Anguished, importunate, and in its wwes 

The drifting ghosts their agonv endured.” 

* * * * ' * 

Of other Bengali writers, whether of this or a 
past generation I cannot speak here; Romesh 
Chandra Dutt would perhaps have attained to 
poetical eminence if he had not been attracted 
by so many other interests, Roby Dutt died 
an early and violent death which cut short a 
career of unusual brilliance and promise. But 
there is one young Bengali writer whom I shall 
just mention. Writing in the Ary a a few years 
ago, the sage of Pondicherry who has early 
retired into his tent and who occasionally 
emerges with thought-laden messages, said, 
referring to Harindranath Chattopodhyaya, 
“Here perhaps are the beginnings of a supreme 
utterance of the Indian soul in the rhythms of 
the English tongue. The genius, powder, 
newness of the poetry is evident. We may well 
hope to find in him a supreme singer of the 
vision of God in nature and life and the 
meeting of the divine and the human which 
must be at first the most vivifying and liberating 
past of India's message to a humanity that is 
now touched ever5rwhere by a growing will for 
the spiritualising of the earth existence.” I 
feel that in him we have a great singer, thought 
and melody are closely linked in his verse. He 
has not been spoilt by the tributes which so 
early were paid to him ; he has not rested on 
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his oars ; he has gone on, and much of the 
crudity and sweet surfeit that disfigured some 
of his earlier efforts have disappeared and have 
yielded place to a wistful fragrance that is new 
and rare. Harindranath’s gifts are essentially 
hwical. Where he attempts philosophy he fails ; 
where, as in the poem the Great Captive, he 
strikes a light, playful note, there is still an 
undercurrent of seriousness, gravity, even of 
bitterness. He has early drunk of the cup of 
sorrow, and in the following lines beneath the 
apparent frivolity and light-heartedness there 
is the agony, the bitterness and the despair of 
one that has known death at close quaiters : 

‘'God is as much a prisoner, dear friend, as you 

or I, 

His potency is limited and narrow is I-Iis being, 

And while we struggle on the earth, He ^^'eepeth 

in the sky, 

Held in innumerable bonds, for an eternal freeing, 

God is a mighty captive in the sky’s manelled 

tower, 

Vast ages greyly wander and in pity pass Him by, 

He dare not even save the fragile murder of a 

flower, 

Xor hush the arrow^- wounded bird’s heart- 

agonising cry”. 

That is deeper than anything that his sister 
Sarojini has written. It would, however, be 
unfair to him to imagine that he is unable to see 
beyond the clouds and tears ; joy, too, is in 
store, only it is difficult for men to look so far 
ahead. Apart from expressions of doubt and 
compromise, some of his poems are gems of pure 
delight, full of the joy of life. Abandoning 
himself to a purely poetic mood, he asks the 
yellow bird whether it has ever seen God’s face, 
or heard him hum his lonely tune. One of his 
best poems is that entitled Reverie. The 
problem of death and sorrow ; faith and love 
triumphing over death ; human bliss idealised 
and deified ; the transitory union of man and 
his mate, the twin hearts that beat in unison 
a while and then beat no more ; love that 
transcends the pain of separation this and 
nothing less is the theme of the poem. Where 
the whole is so lovely, it it not easy to cull a 
line or two, but these two or three lines are 
among the best : 

'WVe who have loved lip to lip, 

Shall we slip 

Into poor dust unaware? 

Who shall dare 

To mix our bodies with the sod?” 


Yet another writer of some merit is a Gujrati 
gentleman, Ardasher Kliabardar. He is a 
popular poet in his own mother tongue and in 
English he has acquired great facility. 

“Ah! he came to me, my true love ; brave yet 

tender to the core ; 

And he lov’d me with a love that youth had 

never dream ’d before ; 

And he lov’d and lov’d — I wish’d a life of 

loving evermore ! ” 

hike an old philosopher he is eminently 
optimistic ; good must be the final goal of ill. 
He is clear about the end of things. All is for 
the good, though we ma^^ not see it. 

There is just one more Indian, Sir Ananda 
Acharya who undoubtedly possesses the poetic 
gift, the vision divine, and yet who deliberately 
attempts to warp his vision in dim almost 
meaningless philosophy. Here, for instance, is 
a wholly admirable prose poem called “Spring 
Grass” : 

” ‘Do^t thou not love me’? said the Spring 

grass to the smiling sun, 

‘Under the snow’ I sat, waiting for thee, while 

storms w’ere raging in the misty skies. 

Did I see thee come in the wdntry night or 

hear the bee‘:le chirr ? 

I came and I came again and peeped at thee 

through the snow, 

I danced on the yellow’ moss each morn outside 

thy door. 

And under thine ice-latticed w’indow each eve 

sang thee a new’ serenade’, said the sun 

‘I lay asleep in my lightless homes and in 

dreams I heard thy song. 

And I knew that thy heart was true and 

again I should see thee in SpUng’. 

So spoke the fair Spring grass and trembled 

in the breeze. 

And the gentle sun touched her brow w’ith his 

ruby lips of rays.” 

I may in passing refer to two poets of United 
Provinces, both of VvUom possess great technical 
skill, but neither of whom can have claim to 
poetic gifts of a high order. Rai A. C. Mukherji 
Bahadur has produced verses that, collected, 
v’ould fill a volume of a decent size. His best 
efforts are those on the Hermitage of Bharadw^aj 
and on the Oudh Dynasty. Here is the descrip- 
tion of the Muharram celebrations which, those 
who have seen them in Lucknow will readily 
recognise to be true and faithful : 
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“To thee we owe those gorgeous rites, 
Those bright illumined nights, 

Those long processions, grave yet gay. 
With solemn splendour, sad array 
And mournful music, sober show. 

And shouts of joy and screams of woe. 

And drooping banners slowly borne, 

And chargers with their trappings torn, 
And tinsel structures richly dight 
And murmur T1 dirge and mimic fight, 
Which still adorn th}' annual feast, 

Thou gayest city of the East 1’’ 

The other^ gentleman to whom I refer is Mr. 
Seshadri. He also derives inspiration from 
history" and particularly Rajput and Moghal 
history'. He has specialised in the Sonnet and 
wdthin the scanty limits of that form has 
acquired great facility. This is how he verifies 
a well-known historic incident. 

“The Rathore Jaswant Singh retreating came 
From field of battle, through the live long day 
His men had fought against the mailed array 
Of Delhi^s teeming Moslem hordes, aflame 
With wrath ; they fought as men of Rajput 

name 

And birth alone could fight and hundreds lay 
Along the banks of Nerbudda, away 
From where their offspring played the 

childish game 

And women kept their daily vigil sad, 

For warrior sons and husbands doomed to 

death 

But all in vain — and when with weaiy- breath 
Defeated Jaswant came, his consort bade 
The gates be closed against him, for she said, 
A Rajput comes victorious or dead 1“ 

That concludes the long and not inglorious roll 
of Indians who have poured forth their hearths 
utterance in an alien tongue. 

It is not possible in this paper to deal even 
cursorily with the works of some Anglo-Indians 
whose productions cannot by any means be light- 
ly set aside. We may imagine that the English- 
men in India asked themselves the question 
which of old the Jews put, “How shall we sing 
in a strange land?’’ and the answer that they 
made determined the main note of their song. I 
shall merely quote a few specimens. The question 
that arises naturally is, How is it that the 
majority" of these poems are light and frivolous 
in tone? It would, I think, be a great blunder 
to imagine that because there is rolicking good 
humour, there is therefore no touch of sadness 
and pathos which after all, in all literature, form 


the chief charm of poetry. The works of 
Bishop Hefer, Sir William Jones, and Kipling 
are too well-known to need here more than a 
passing mention. One of the most obscure was 
a Eurasian Henry Derozio who looked upon 
himself an an Indian, and India’s subordinate 
position is thus sorrowfully referred by him. 
'Aly country, in thy day of glor\' past 
A beauteous halo circled round thy brow ; 
And worshipped as a deity thou wast ; — 
Where is that glory, where that reverence 

now ? 

The eagle pinion is chained dotvn at last. 

And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou ; 
The minstrel hath no wreathe to wreathe 

for thee 

Save the sad story of thy misery. 

Well let me dive into the depths of time. 

And bring from out the ages that have rolled 
A few small fragments of those wrecks 

sublime 

M^hich human eye may never more behold ; 
And let the guerdon of my labour be, 

'My fallen country, one kind v;ord for thee.’’ 
It was Sir Alfred Lyall who expressed the 
feeling of most Anglo-Indians in his splendid 
poem, The Land of Regrets: — 

“Thou hast racked him with duns and 

diseases, 

And he lies as thy scorching winds blow, 
Recollecting old England’s sea breezes 
On his back in a lone bungalow ; 

At the slow coming darkness repining, 

How he girds at the sun till it sets. 

As he marks the long shadow's declining 
In the Land of Regrets’’ 

Let him cr\", as thy blue devils seize him, 

0 step-mother, careless as Fate, 

He may strive from thy bonds to relieve him, 
Thou has passed him his sentence — ^Too Late; 
He has found w'hat a blunder his youth is, 

His prime wEat a struggle, and yet 
Has to learn of old age wEat the truth is 
In the Land of Regrets.’’ 

Kipling even more ’''itterly and yet not com- 
plainingly says : 

“By the brand upon my shoulder, by the 

gall of clinging steel. 
By the welt the wEips have left me, by 

the scars that never heal. 
My eyes grown old wdth staring through 

the sun-w'ash on the brine 

1 am paid in full for sendee — w'ould that 

sendee still were mine^’ 
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Speaking of Kipling, I may say that his well- 
known lines on East and West scarcely do him 
justice, for those lines are followed by the un- 
exceptionable sentiment : 

There is neither East nor West, Border 

nor Breed, not Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ 
they come from the ends of the Earth. — 
I concluded my list of Indian poets with 
U. P., I would similarly finish the x\nglo- 
Iiidian list by referring to Mr. A. G. Shineft', 
a civilian of this province. He is the author of 
tv/o or three volumes of verses. He has the gift 
of humour and of translation. Here is a verse 
which unfortunates like my^jelf who have often 
to travel on the B. N. W. R. would readily 
appreciate : 

‘‘To-night no dainty songs there are 
My dolorous to cheer ; 

And on the B.N.W.R. 

No ear could hope to hear 
Aught but its wild career 
The grones of cars that lurch and fight, 

That jump and bump from left to right. 

The screech of the rusty brake. 

Are not such sounds as v;aked delight 
Upon the Surha lake.'* 

Some of Mr. Shinefi's sonnets are good. I 
especial!}" commend the one, in the octave of 
which the question is asked if there can be any 
song of love, of life, of death, so long as it is 
not the love of the lover for the beloved or the 
husband for the wife and so long as hearts are 
not broken and faded flowers and discarded 
gloves are not preserved in sacred veneration. 


And here the answer is made : 

“Ay, for there is a better way than these. 

We all have held in fee one ^voman's heart : 

Plave all been pillowed on one woman's 

breast : 

Have knelt and worshipped at one woman's 

knees. — 

A mother's. If tli^ be the only part 

We have learnt of women's love, it is the 

best.” 

In this paper I ha\’e attempted merely to 
introduce you to a neglected realm of gold ; 
criticism and interpretation must be left over for 
future treatment. The specimens that I have 
so mercilessly made should convince you that 
India has been materially adding to the stock of 
English poetry. What form this contribution 
will in future assume, who shall say ^ Who 
shall calculate the direction of genius? ‘Round 
him are icy rocks' Perhaps India may yet 
produce a Avriter who will write the language 
of Shakespeare with such skill and power and 
glory that he may justly pray with the Bengali 
bard : 

“Let all the strains of joy mingle in my last 
song, the joy that makes the earth flow 
over in the riotous excess of the gr..ss, 
the joy that sets the twin brothers, life 
and death, dancing over the wide world, 
the joy that sweeps in with the tempest, 
shaking and waking all life with 
laughter, the jo}^ that sits still with its 
tears on the open red lotus of pain, and 
the joy that throws evety-thing it has 
upon the dust, and know"s not a word.” 
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HINDRANCES TO ACCURATE REASONING^*. 


By Prof. W. Owston Smith. 


‘‘ Listen to the ordinary conversation of the 
proverbial * man in the street/ Confusion of 
ideas, catch-words and cant phrases in place of 
reasoned conclusions, generalizations from glar- 
ingly insufficient data, half thought-out proposi- 
tions, non-sequences in argument, many sided 
ignorance — these are among its characteristics.” 
(Manuscripts of God 114.) 

These words taken from a book recently 
published by a friend of mine may serve as a 
text to introduce what I want to say. They 
closely resemble another passage in an article 
UTitten by m^^self some years ago. ” The 
chief defects in our reasoning seem to be (a) 
the use of unproved and unprovable statements 
as premises, (b) the use of a rvord in two or 
more different senses in the same argument, (c) 
the acceptance of that part of the conclusion 
which serves our purpose and the rejection of 
that part which does not, (d) confusion of 
thought leading us to draw from our premises 
conclusions which they do not support.” 

These two passages seem to impugn either 
the intelligence or the hones t\" of the ordinary 
educated man. Men are supposed to be rational 
beings. Animals, on the other hand, are guid- 
ed by instinct. They act in the same way 
under the same circumstances whether in iSoo 
or in iQoo. One wolf is exactly like another 
wolf in habits. Primitive man ruled by 
custom is nearly in the same condition. 
He does a thing because his ancestors 
have always done it and it is assumed 
that it is necessary and inevitable. Any other 
course of conduct is unthinkable. He is usual- 
ly successful in his little round of activities, 
though perhaps inferior in efficiency to spiders 
and bees. As Goldsmith says ” the wisdom of 
the ignorant somewhat resembles the instinct 
of animals : it is diffused in but a very narrow 
sphere, but within that circle it acts with vigour, 
uniformity and success.” With the progress of 
civilization however man’s life becomes infinite- 
ly more complex and his activities more varied. 
He must learn new subjects and adapt himself 


to new conditions. Hence the need of educa- 
tion and of reasoning. 

If my opening quotation contains a statement 
of fact let us inquire into the cause and cure. 
What are the reasons why we cannot reason ? : — 

I. Ignorance or prejudice leading to mis- 
statements of facts. 2. The vagueness of language 
owing to which many statements, true in one 
sense, are untrue or meaningless in others. 
3. Want of logic or inability to draw the right 
conclusions from facts. 4. Want of desire to 
reach the right conclusion. 

I once attended a course of lectures by Dr. 
IMcTaggart the well-known Hegelian. He com- 
plained in his opening address that most people 
feel competent to pronounce opinions on philo- 
sophical subjects without having studied philo- 
sophy, and probably without knowing that what 
they say has any connection with philosophy. 
However if this be true the philosopher is not 
the only sufferer. In the fields of religion, 
economics, politics and history, in all subjects 
which have to do with the study of man, 
opinions are confidently expressed by those who 
have never given time to study. The very ideas 
that a knowledge of facts is necessary and that 
it can only be gained by a series of observa- 
tions, inquiries, comparisons and measurements 
carried out under difficulties, seem to be com- 
paratively new. In the middle ages in Europe 
reasoning was almost always based on authority 
never on observation or experiment. If allega- 
tions of fact were brought in it was by way of 
illustration not of proof. Facts w^ere the orna- 
ments and not the foundation of the argument. 
The differences betweeen a fact and a non-fact, 
or a fact and an opinion, or a fact and a meta- 
phor, thus became obscured. For instance if 
it were desired to know what was the height 
of Mont Blanc or the distance from Rome to 
Paris or the shape of the earth these questions 
were solved not by examination or measurement 

speech delivered by Professor Owston Smith of 
the Patna College in the meeting at the Bihar Young 
Men^s Institute held on the 21st December and 
presided over by Justice Sir B. K. MulHck. 
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but by quotations from ancient books written 
on totally different subjects by people who had 
never seen ]Mont Blanc or Paris, and com- 
mentaries upon them by other people in like 
case. Those who have read the works of some 
of the ablest medieval controversialists on the 
subject of the authority of the Pope, will be 
familiar with the kind of argument used. The 
refutation of these arguments, as Pollock says, 
was only a little less grotesque than the argu- 
ments themselves. 

As a writer in the Cambridge History of 
India tells us: — 

To be interested in a fact as such, to care 
so much about its precise individual character 
as to examine and verify and try to get its real 
contours, to value hypothesis only so far as it 
can be substantiated by reference to objective 
truth these are the motives behind modern 
Western Science ; and a disinterested intellectual 
curiosity in the facts of the outside world has 
actually helped to give the West a power to 
modify and control that world for practical uses 
iie\'er before possessed by man. It was the 
beginning of this interest in the facts of the 
world, the desire to see things as they really 
were, which marked ancient Greek culture, as 
expressed in its writings and its art.'’ Mr. 
Be van contrasts this “ lively curiosity as to the 
facts of the Universe ” with that movement 
of the spirit, exemplified in the sages of India 
and in the piety of medieval Europe which 
seeks to flee from the many to the one,” 

This intellectual and physical activity, the 
desire to know all that can be known, to do 
all that can be done, to visit every place that 
that can possibly be reached tends to 
the development of all the powers of body 
and mind to their highest degree and in 
their greatest variet}^ It leads to that ap- 
parently purposeless activity and that seeming 
absorption in what can be perceived b}^ the 
senses and comprehended by the mind which 
js the mark of Englishmen and Americans, It 
is the foundation of what we call Western 
Materialism.” 

The motive of intellectual curiosity just 
described, the critical scientific temper, has 
never been exhibited in complete purity. It is 
all a question of more or less. The Greeks had 
it more than any previous people ; the modern 
man of Science has it more than the Greeks ; 
but not even the modern man of Science has 
so far reduced all the other elements of human 


nature to their proper place, as to make his 
curiosity absolutely disinterested or his criti- 
cism impeccably scientific. In the case of the 
ancient Greeks, scientific curiosity was con- 
stantly being interfered with and thwarted b/ 
another interest which was strong in them, the 
love of literary form, the delight in logical ex- 
pression.” The more a branch of study leans 
towards literature the less scientific it is likely 
to be. Many writers sacrifice truth to an epi- 
gram. The most accurate histories are general- 
ly the dullest, though the converse is not always 
true. For an example of this compare the first 
volome of the Cambridge History of India or 
Vincent Smith's Ancient India with the 
hysterics and heroics of semi-historical bio- 
graphies of Shiva ji, or magazine articles on the 
iinagiiiary glories of the past, Macaulay can be 
fairly accused of attaching more importance to 
well-balanced sentences than to meticulous im- 
partiality. We even hear of a French writer 
who called the Roman Senate an assembly of 
deux cents rois, 200 kings. Really there were 
more than 300 but he did not like the asson- 
ance of trois-cents rois, and you can imagine the 
literary effect of pedantic accuracy, such as 
‘304 kings.' 

If we are willing to take the necessary 
trouble to ascertain the facts, and all the facts 
we must also have sufficient intellectual acute- 
ness and honesty to follow them where they 
lead us and to understand them w'ell enough 
to draw logical conclusions. There is an in- 
teresting note in the first volume of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission Report (chap. 13) 
p. 392. A young Indian graduate says: “ If 
you had explained to me ever so much I should 
not have understood the spirit of the thing 
before I went to Oxford, I learnt from mj^ tutor 
at Oxford — not altogther from him but largely 
from him, and by seeing what he was, rather 
than by hearing what he said, two or three 
things which are not in the syllabus but are 
worth far more than any amount of mere in- 
formation. First a scrupulous regard for the 
truth as truth, the feeling that one should not 
be slipshod in seeking or expressing it. -&cond- 
ly intellectual sincerity, the readiness to be 
blown by the wind of Reason into whatever 
port it pleases. Thirdly the supreme value of 
independent thought and judgment.” Before 
I came to India I once said to a Fellow of a 
Southern University I am afraid that Indian 
students will be content with learning (perhaps 
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merely niemorizitig) the facts of history and 
will not make great efforts to understand them.’' 
His strange reply was You will be very lucky 
if you can get them to understand what a fact 
is.” 

These words apply specially to the uneducat- 
ed or half educated or to those who are in 
process of getting their education. But after 
all these are the great majority and in modern 
times the policy of a great State may be con- 
trolled by their opinions. Is it practicable to 
teach the mass of mankind to reason, to give 
such an education as will fit the ordinary man 
to take part in public affairs or to succeed in 
public affairs or to succeed in manufacture and 
commerce. 

All learning should tend to train and develop 
the mind but some subjects are supposed to 
have special value in teaching us to reason. 
Of these Eogic and ^Mathematics are often re- 
garded as alternatives and appear as optional 
subjects for some examinations. ^Mathematics 
is called an exact science and a practical sub- 
ject, and as such has found favour with eminent 
utilitarians such as Napoleon and Peter the 
Great. But in proportion as ^Mathematics is 
exact I think that it is not practical because 
nothing in this world is exact. We are not 
surrounded by plane surfaces and rigid bodies. 
The earth is not a perfect sphere and it is not 
easy to find a straight line. If the horizon on 
the sea is almost a perfect circle, if a crystal 
is a perfect hexagon or some other perfect 
fgure, if a ray of light is perfectly straight, 
that does not help us much. The most im- 
portant argument in the world are not about 
rays of light or perfect hexagons but about men, 
and men are niether perfect nor straight. 

‘‘A circle is a plane figure contained by a 
line traced out by a point which moves so that 
its distance from a certain fixed pomt is always 
the same.” This is a definition which we must 
humbly accept without argument. Some axioms 
are assumed and w’e must admit them. A 
well-known ‘ Geometry ’ used in schools begins 
as follows:— ‘ All mathematical reasoning is 
founded on certain simple principles, the truth 
of which is so self-evident that they are accept- 
ed without proof. These self-evident truths 
are called Axioms. For instance : ^ Things 

which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another ’ or ^ two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space ” In real life there are no 
axioms and it is an almost insoluble problem 


to make a definition. Demand for definition 
brings any argument to an end, and yet there 
can be no reasoning if we do not know' what 
w'e are talking about. The demand is only de- 
fi^-nsive armour and it is not of much use in an 
attack. 

The method of vSocrates illustrates what I 
mean. ” Definition ” says Dunning, ” is 
notoriously the most difficult task of the trained 
thinker; the demand for it from the ordinary 
or the immature mind, or even from the superior 
and cultivated mind, suddenW and with pre- 
meditated craft could only have the ludicrous re- 
sults in wdiich Socrates found such delight. But 
when Plato in the Republic puts w'ords into the 
mouth of Socrates and endeavours to give his 
own definition of Justice, I cannot think him 
very successful, Ought we not,” he says, 
‘dike some huntsmen, to surround the thicket 
carefully, attending lest ‘ Justice ’ somehow' 
escape, and, disappearing remain undiscovered. 
For it is plain that she is somew'here here.” 
After all the efforts of the disputants a miser- 
able little definition rew'ards their pains. Justice, 
it appears, is to do the w’ork for which one is 
fitted and not to meddle wfith the wwk of 
others. This means that those w'ho have not 
been specialh' trained to take part in govern- 
ment should not take part in government. No 
attempt is made to distinguish actual from 
potential fitness. It seems that fitness is some- 
thing so self-evident that all wnll agree upon 
it and that it is as unjust to attempt to acquire 
fitness w'hen it is too late, as it is to try to 
govern without fitness. If w'e compare this idea 
of justice wdth those of Hobbes, Thomas 
Aquinas and Montesquieu, and theirs again wfith 
our own w'hen we fail to get w'hat w'e w'ant, 
W’e shall see how far w'e are from being able 
to define the commonest and most necessary 
terms. 

In real life there are no Axioms, no truths 
so self-evident that they are accepted wnthout 
proof. An attempt to apply to business or to 
government the statement given above w'oukl 
end in a parody. “All reasoning in real life is 
supposed to be founded on certain w'ell-knowm 
but vague and confused phrases, catch-w'ords 
and statements understood in different w’ays by 
different persons and not understood at all by 
the majority. The truth of these is so doubt- 
ful that it is asserted only by those w'hose pur- 
pose the}" sen^e and it is denied by those w'ho 
have an^ffhing to gain by denial. These vague 
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and conflicting phrases may be called political 
principles, business maxims or by any other 
name one pleases. For instance ^competition 
the soul of business,’ ‘self determination,’ 

‘ non-violence,’ ‘ a living-wage,’ ‘ soul-force ’ 

‘ the freedom of the seas,’ ‘ the will of the 
people/ ‘ liberty/ ‘ religion,’ ‘ justice,’ ‘ patrio- 
tism,’ ‘ hereditary right,’ ‘ the right of the 
fittest to rule,’ ‘ no taxation without representa- 
tion,’ ‘no wealth can be produced except by 
capital,’ ‘ the right to work.’ 

In real life no one will admit anything and 
the statements which are introduced by ‘ no 
doubt ’ or ‘ it cannot be denied that ’ are often 
those most doubted both by speakers and 
hearers. It has been well said that no one will 
admit that two and two makes four if he has 
any interest to serve by denying it. 

But in arithmetical examples some data are 
given and we are entitled to ignore those not 
given. Take an example. 

‘A can do a piece of work in lo hours. . . 

B can do it in 6 hours. In what time will they 
do it if they work together?’ Mathematically 
the answer may be four hours or less but it 
does not need much knowledge of psychology to 
show" that in reality it is quite different. A 
and B ma\" be tw^o generals tr\dng to lead the 
same army, tv;o clerks in an ofidce each trjdng 
to get the other dismissed, or tw^o peasants 
driving the same cart. As Napoleon is report- 
ed to have said ‘ One bad general is better than 
two good ones.’ ‘ Some men work better in 
company and others alone.’ 

Take another example ‘ Given that two 
horses eat as much as three mules, if the food 
of 8 horses and 20 mules for a month costs 
Rs. 200 w^hat wdll be the cost of feeding 6 
horses and 6 mules for a year?’ 

We are not told whether the syces steal at 
a uniform rate, or w^hether they take a higher 
percentage out of a smaller amount. We do 
not know how’ much the price of grass rises 
normally in the hot season and w’hether there 
was a drought in the previous year or not. But 
these are the ver^" things w’hich a practical man 
w’ants to know\ No data are given in real life 
and very often the chief problem before us is 
to ascertain the facts. As Lord Balfour once 
said ‘ There are no facts in Ireland.’ This 
was in reply to an enthusiastic young member 
of Parliament w’ho said that he w"as going to 
Ireland to get at the facts. When w’e begin to 


make inquiries w’e are inclined to think that 
there are no facts in any country. 

In business the cloth merchant must find out 
for himself how much w’ool is being produced 
and in W’hat countries, w"hat are the prospects 
o? the cotton crop here and elsew"here, how 
many raihvay wagons and ships are available 
for carrying the w'ool and cotton to the mills, 
at w’hat price cloth of different kinds can pro- 
bably be produced, wdiat is likely to be the de- 
mand for different qualities am.ong his usual 
customers. The amount of money w"hich the 
purchaser w’ill have to spend depends on a score 
of factors w’hich the merchants must estimate. 
The hindrances caused by strikes and the pos- 
sibility of Government interference wffth freight 
and prices cannot be overlooked. Even pro- 
bable changes in the temperature are important. 
He cannot learn these things by heart out of a 
text book, or wait until they are printed in a 
trade journal next month, or a Government 
blue book next year. If he does he wnll be 
outstripped by his rivals. In fact he derives 
hardh" any help from Mathematics at all. 
Education in the form in w"hich, too often, it 
is given and received in India is not of much 
use as a preparation for a business career. Our 
devotion to text books and our reliance upon 
memory instead of quickness and intelligence 
have almost a negative value. In business the 
important things are those which are now" hap- 
pening or are going to happen and not those 
which have happened. A business decision 
must be something new’, the result of the w’ork- 
ing of a man’s own brain and not something he 
can learn by heart. Also the principle of the 
elimination of the unfit w"hich is in constant 
operation in the real world is abhorred by many 
members of our Senates and academic bodies 
W’ho w’ish fit and unfit alike to appear in the 
pass lists. 

In Mathematics if any data are given all 
are given. We are entitled to neglect friction, 
w’astage and ever^ffhing not mentioned. But in 
piactical affairs w'e never know’ whether w"e have 
all the factors before us. The engineer may 
calculate the lateral pressure of water on a dam 
and yet fail to perceive that there are fissures 
in the bottom of the lake. A tank 50 yards 
long 40 yards w’ide and 10 feet deep contains X 
gallons of w’ater. If w’e increase the average 
depth to 14 feet it should contain 7X/5 gallons. 
In reality it may contain XI 2 or X/7 after the 
operation because the deepening process results 
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ill the removal of the clay at the bottom and the 
exposure of a previous surface. The breaking 
strain of steel and aluminium bars is known but 
sructures sometimes collapse owing to the pres- 
sure of the wind or some other cause which was 
rot among the data. 

In addition to its Greek letters and other 
symbols Mathematics speak of men and boys, 
horses, tons of iron, cubic feet and such practi- 
cal things. But they are not so practical as 
they sound. They are not the horses and tons 
of the real world. In IMathematics two and two 
make four and ever^- two X equals every other 
two X. But two horses do not equal two horses 
in real life, and two or even five are often less 
than one. Ten men do not equal ten men, 
either in politics, in manufacture, in war or in 
anything else. 

If 16 men and 8 boys do a piece of work 
in 4 hours how long will it take one man and 
18 boys to do the same work, if one man does 
as much work as 2 boys? Mathematically the 
answer might be 8 hours but if any one thinks 
that this would be the result in real life let 
him watch the one man trying to catch the 
iS bo^'s. 

If mathematics gives us little help let us 
apply to Logic, the science which beyond all 
others teaches us to reason accurately. In 
England few bo3^s read any Logic whereas in 
India most students take this subject if the\" 
are not on the Science side. Yet I fear that our 
stud}" of Logic does not enable us to see clearly, 
think clearh", or reason accurate!}" w"hen w^e 
CGm.e to deal wdth realities. Life is too huge 
and too varied to be a proper subject for our 
little tests. The most accurate foot rule does 
not help us to know" how" far it is from Cal- 
cutta to Allahabad. ^ Some M is P. No S is 
M.* We are expected to learn Latin names and 
mnemonics about Barbara and other ladies. 
The man who is equipped wdth these aids to 
reasoning is like one who know's the anatomi- 
cal structure of a leopard, e.g., that a leopard 
has 2S joints in his tail wdiile a panther has 22, 
or whatever it may be. This knowdedge is of 
no use when he meets the leopard in the jungle. 
The real difficulty is that the whole syllogistic 
system seems to be a petiiio principH. The 
Logician can reason triumphantly if his pre- 
mises are granted, just as w"e can all be suc- 
cessful merchants if w"c are allow'ed to choose 
our ow"n buying and selling prices. The 
logician demands so much and produces so little. 

II 


We must grant him the hard and improbable 
thing and he will prove the easy and probable 
thing. He can only reason from the general 
to the particular, whereas the Scientist reasons 
from the particular to the general. Take the 
most famous of all examples, You can guess 
which one I mean. When I w'as in a college 
in another Province the Principal (who was a 
Science man) said to me one day ‘‘The Logic 
people get on very slowly : w-hen I passed the 
door of their room last W"eek Kulada Babu w"a3 
saying ‘ Man is mortal ' and to-day I heard him 
telling them again that ‘ Man is mortal,* “ All 
men are mortal ; Caesar is a man ; Caesar is 
mortal.** Quite simple if w'c admit that all men 
are mortal, and also quite useless. For obvious- 
1}" it is easier to prove that Caesar is mortal 
without the aid of Logic than to prove that all 
men are mortal even wdth its aid. Brutus and 
others W"ere able to demonstrate by experiment 
that Caesar w^as mortal in some sense, but if 
they had tried to prove the major premise by 
experiment there would have been an end both 
of the demonstrators, of their subject matter, 
and of those wliom they w’ere trying to con- 
vince, — a truly remarkable result of a scientific 
experiment. In a syllogism, therefore, w"e are 
arguing from the really unknown (logically 
unknown) to the really known but logically 
unknowm — a very useless performance. 

Again in Logic every word has a fixed mean- 
ing. A man cannot be both good and bad. A 
cannot be both the cause and effect of B. 
The principle of contradiction is that it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not be. A 
is not not-A. In a dilemma the disjunction in 
the minor premise ought to be obvious or at any 
rate acceptable to the audience. Demosthenes 
is either unpatriotic or inconsistent. But none 
of these principles hold in real life. It is rare 
for an important word to have a fixed mean- 
ing. It is quite common for one thing to be 
both cause and effect of another. Drunken- 
ness may be both a cause and an effect of 
poverty. The poor qualifications of many 
schoolmasters may be both the cause and the 
effect of the small esteem in w^hich their pro- 
fession is held and either of these may be both 
the cause and the effect of their low" pay. It 
is quite possible for a man to be, and not to be, 
wise rich, good, etc. Demosthenes may be 
neither unpatriotic nor inconsistent. Patriotism 
only means desiring the success of his own 
party or his ow"n efforts, and it may be more 
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consistent to vary one’s opinions and actions 
with var^nng circumstances than to keep them 
rigid. 

Let us take the same example again. ^ Men 
are mortal’ Are they? What does 'mortal’ 
mean an3"how ? What is immortaliW ? Most 
religious teachers deny that the real man is 
mortal and admit onh^ that man’s bod}’ is mortal. 
So vague is language that those who assert im- 
mortality and those who dem’ it often mean 
much the same thing, while those who agree 
in asserting it probabh’ mean several quite 
different things. The immortality of the 
Christian religion ma}’' be considered the direct 
negation of the immortality of Hinduism, and 
differs entire!}^ from the immortality of the 
Mussulman . If Caesar was mortal wh}’ is he 
still so well-known to us? If we admit that 
he was a mere man that is onh’ because he 
doesn’t live in our countr\^. If he were here 
now he would be either a Mahatma or a 
Rakshas according to our political prejudice. 

I am afraid, therefore, that we shall learn 
little from formal Logic, because it deals with 
words and not with things. I must do modern 
logicians the justice to admit that some of them 
are not blind to this. " Terms are assumed by 
logicians to be capable of definite meaning and 
being used unequivocal!}^ in tlie same context ; 
If or in so far as this is not the case we cannot 
understand one another’s reasons.” The use 
of words is like the use of money which con- 
stantly changes in value in the pocket or even 
ir. the hand while we are making a purchase. 
For example, take the recent controversy about 
an experiment. ' When is an experiment not 
an experiment?’ It has been said with much 
truth that Hampden fought to maintain the 
principle which Washington fought to resist, 
viz. : — ^that the British Parliament was the sole 
constitutional taxing authority. 

If we change the principle to the formula 
‘ No taxation without representation ’ we may 
say that in words they w’ere agreed. But the 
agreement would be only in words. * No taxa- 
tion without representation ’ as understood in 
England, meant only that Parliament, though 
elected by a small minority, had complete con- 
trol over taxation. " There can be no doubt,” 
said Lord ^lansfield, ' but that the inhabitants 
of the colonies are as much represented in 
Parliament as the greatest part of the people 
of England are.” However a colonist in using 
the phrase meant ' no taxation except by vote 


of a legislative body in which a person known 
to me, and in whose election I have taken part, 
has a seat.’ This is why the modern method 
of ” exploring every avenue ” to find an 
" acceptable formula ” is often waste of labour. 

I think that it is very interesting to take 
some statement or even some flight of rhetoric 
which hardly contains a definite statement but 
depends on implication, and to submit it to 
careful examination in order to discover how 
many fallacies are contained or suggested in it. 
[Most of the best examples are political or are 
used in religious controversy, but there remain 
some economic, social or historical, which may 
be examined without offence. A college de- 
bating society should sometimes devote an even- 
ing to this work. Another useful exercise is 
to attempt definition, or if that prove impos- 
sible, at least description, of the different as- 
pects of a difficult term. I commend this to 
students and to those who are in charge of de- 
bating societies and study circles. Few things 
are more misleading than comparison if w’e fail 
to observe the difference as well as the re- 
semblance. The study of history and economics 
are also very valuable because here we realise 
that we are dealing with subject-matters as 
variable as human nature. Economists are more 
cautious than they were in the days of Ricardo. 

‘ The}’ have abandoned the economic man ’ and 
the idea that ' good land ’ is cultivated first. 
They speak only of tendencies which manifest 
themselves in the absence of any force operating 
in the opposite direction. The historian also 
is now too wise to say that Charles I was be- 
headed because he was a ' tyrant ’ or that the 
American Civil War was fought to free the 
slaves. Life is not quite so simple as that. 

Science teaches us to make careful observa- 
tions and measurements and affords a most 
valuable mental training. But we cannot make 
use of its methods in politics or business because 
our subject matter is less certain. Sodium sul- 
phate is assumed to be free from extraneous 
matter ; it has a fixed formula. There is no 
definition of democracy or formula for a con- 
stitution warranted to work in a given way. 
The study of history and economics and of 
scientific politics probably serv’e best to give 
us a knowledge of the infinite variety of arrange- 
ments which men at different times have 
thought to be natural and proper. If it is 
difficult to deduce any general principles from 
recorded instances it is better to face that fact. 
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If men are actuated by passion and prejudice 
at least as nutcli as by intelligent self-interest 
it is useless to deny it. J. S. -Mill often made 
mistakes because he overestimated the power 
of formulae to overcome prejudice. It is good 
to take statements of beliefs and opinions held 
in large groups and political battle-cries and 
to subject them to examination. We ought to 
find out (a) whether they are true in any sense, 
(b) if so, ill what sense, (c) if not, why they 
obtained popularity. This paper may close with 
an example in addition to those given above. 

* The working man has a right to a better 
place at the banquet of life.’ 

Here ‘banquet of life’ is a figure of speech. 
A comparison is only valuable if the two things 
compared resemble one another in the most 
important respects. A banquet is a feast pro- 
vided without any effort, contribution or co- 
operation on the part of those who are going 
to enjoy it and only for a limited number. 
There may be valuable elements in life which 
can neither be bought nor sold. But it is 
dangerously misleading to use such a figure in 
a political speech addressed to the uninstructed 
classes. It almost inevitably creates the idea 
that there is a great store of goods and advant- 


ages somewhere, boundless, unearned, which 
is unjustly monopolised by ‘ capitalists.* The 
audience will suppose that they need neither 
contribute anything to the store, nor buy a 
ticket for the feast, but have only to stretch 
cut the hand and open the mouth. 

One might also discuss the word Tight* 
and consider whether there are any ‘ natural 
rights ’ or rights belonging to men as human 
beings apart from those given by the laws of the 
State. The word ‘ right ’ suggests the cor- 
relative duty and the critic may well ask who 
will undertake the duty of providing so large 
a place at the ‘ banquet * and of satisfying 
so large an appetite. A mild protest against the 
limitation of the term ‘ work * to handwork 
only would not be out of place. 

Discussion of this kind raises many interest- 
ing questions. If we can come to no undis- 
puted conclusion, at least it helps us to inquire 
into the meaning of the truisms which we hold 
or think we hold. At the present time when we 
can no longer follow precedent, and when con- 
stitutions are in the making there is a great 
need of accurate thought and cautious expres- 
sion. 


ON KEATS’S ODE TO MELANCHOLY. 
By Prof. J. A. Ewing, m..\. 


There has been a little controversy lately as 
to whether a work of art should have a meaning 
and be capable of interpretation, or whether all 
has been done that can be w^hen the artist has 
presented his thing of beauty and we have re- 
ceived the impression fair and clear. It has even 
been held, on the one side, that the highest art is 
the least emotional, — on the other side, strange 
to say, of the belief that the impression made by 
art is to be felt and not analysed. You would 
think that the least emotional art were rather to 
be thought about than felt. But this word 
“emotional** carries confusion with it wherever 


it goes. I suppose none in his heart believes that 
beauty can be perceived without feeling, and 
probably most of us \vould frankly call this feel- 
ing emotion. But what is meant may perhaps 
be that the highest forms of art have little to do 
with the emotions that arise from our relations 
with people, such as love, anger, or pity; and 
that we are not to expect a great piece of music, 
for instance, to be a mere symbol of some human 
situation. Emotional music in this way comes 
to mean music which can be translated in terms 
of human relations and the feelings that clothe 
them, and the emotional picture is the picture 
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that tells a story. Now it is difficult to pick 
any quarrel with those wffio think that 
emotional art in this sense is art of a lower order. 
It is difficult not to suspect the novelettes, the 
forest scenes, and all that kind of nuisic whe'v 
the thunder roars and the church clocks chime 
and the cavalry gallop upon the keyboard, of 
being but the toys and gauds of art. And if 
this is all that is meant by art that is susceptible 
of interpretation, it is an easy matter to give 
our vote for the art that makes an impression 
which is too deep to be interpreted. 

It is easy to give our vote on this side if 
interpretation means setting pictures to the music 
or a story to the picture, or finding an allegory^ 
in the poem. But if it means that deft poising of 
the mind to tend the feeling that play about the 
sounds or images, or torturing ourselves with 
wonder where so strange an air should blow 
from, then we may almost sa}" that art wffiich 
dees not set us hunting for a meaning is not art 
at all. And it is to be feared that those who 
say that the highest art is the least emotional 
frequently mean that the highest art is that which 
leaves us placid,’ the mind resting peacefully in 
an impression of satisfying beauty, and sending 
forth no flight of fancy to pursue the air 

^^Thai breathes iipoi a bank of violets.^^ 
This is that supposed Greek beauty v/liich we 
are to believe will content us in the moment of 
its presence by its sensuous perfection, to be put 
back in the cupboard when we are finished with 
it until required again, and which does not flash 
aii}^ ray of challenge into the dark places of our 
thoughts. 

So when we are told that we must not 
question Beetlioven — that we are to listen to him 
and be thankful and there an end — it is to be 
feared that much more is meant than that we 
are not to interpret him dramatically in terms of 
love or anger or failure or achievement. We are 
meant to take a view of art which would regard 
the highest genius as that which creates objects 
which are satisfying at once and do not disturb 
the mind wdth a sense of something greater than 
themselves ; w^e are meant to rejoice in the 
impression of the moment wdth all our senses so 
long as it lasts, and then to have done wdth it 
and be at rest ; and by the same token, I suppose, 
we are at liberty to commence our common 
chatter as soon as the music is finished. We 
should not, they say, ask Beethoven his meaning 
any more than w^e ask the meaning of a rose. 
But does not every lover of roses spend his life 


w’ondering wffiat they mean? — unless, indeed, he 
is onl}^ a showman or collector. Or, to put it in 
another w^ay, does the rose give you one perfect 
moment which you can end at your pleasure and 
pass on wdth a calm and contented mind, as one 
may w’alk out of a theatre feeling that good value 
has been received for the money; or does it not 
rather the more profoundly disturb you, the 
more beautiful it is, leaving your mind a 
tormented w^ake of questions about the shape 
that has gone by ? 

‘‘ Ay, in the very temple of delight 
VeiUd Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him wdiose 

strenuous tongue 
Can burst joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 

The poet knew^ w’ell this poignanc}' of beauty, 
and the strand of pain that is so constantly 
entwined wdth it. He knew^ too that beauty, far 
from being a clean and finished impression upon 
a mind that needs only to be kept fastidiously 
vacant, is something w’hich so dodges and eludes 
us to the bottom of thought that only the 
nimblest eye can strive to keep in touch w-dlh its 
departing light. There may indeed be an easy 
sensuous w^ay of aliowdng beautiful things to 
drift before the mind, not wdthout giving 
pleasure, though wdthout that piercing quality. 
But to lose this is to lose the essence. The mind 
that has seen a ghost wdthout pursuing it has 
deadened its adventurous spirit. It is only wken 
the soul presses strenuously into senses that 
we feel the sadness of beauty. And w’e feel it, 
as the poet says, not merely in the kinds of 
beauty that go wdth mopish and sombre moods, 
bu* rather in beauty at its most vivid and 
brilliant. It is in flashing w'aters and the flam- 
bo^'ant passion of flowers that he finds this 
poignant beauty. And it is found here because 
ill the unfathomable w^onder of these things there 
is something wdth v/hich it is impossible to re- 
main in touch. Something seems to have been 
shown us wffiich we cannot ke>:p, and wdiich we 
knov/, even as w^e are showm it, to be out of 
keeping wdth our usual life. And yet the 
perplexing thing is it is something wffiich, wdth 
all its strangeness, comes to us with a friendly 
air as though it were our own, — as though it 
w^ould cast scorn on all the Monday and Tuesday 
stuff that w’€ have been wasting our time upon 
and restore us to ourselves. And then, having 
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stabbed us as Vvitk the voice of aii old love, it 
IS gone round the bend of the road, leaving our 
ears on the stretch for faint and nielaiicholy 
echoes. It is not, surely, because \vc feel the 
rainbow will soon grow dull or the rose wither, 
that joy is figured as one whose hand is ever 
at his lips, bidding adieu/’ Our fear of cor- 
ruption is not the reason for the strangely 
piercing beauty of flowers. What we feel is 
that here is something which we cannot properly 
get at, something which claims us ivhody and 
yet with which we cannot wdiolly unite, and 
something which we know will not suffer even 
this imperfect apprehension for more than a 
heaven-sent moment. It might seem that 
this were a sophisticated and disillusioned 
way of seeing beauty. But it is not so. 
You may see a child of four gaze into 
the bottomless cup of a blue convolvulus 
with a long drawn '"Oh!” that is surely 
wrung from him rather than expressed as 
his wise opinion. And if you have not as a child 
felt this seizure, which seems to carry the mind 
so far beyond the single object, it is odds against 
your doing so as a spectacled critic. There is no 
child so :eoung that his past does not seem to 
to him an ab3^ss from which three will come up 
faint and distant voices to make him pensive. 

I do not mean to explain the emotions that go 


with beauty as being due to tricks of vague 
lUcrnor}’. I do not v/isli to explain them at all, 
but merely to claim that it is of their essential 
nature that tiie\" do cry out for explanation. 
And the mind itself, whether rightly or ^\TOilgl}^ 
very often feels about them as it would feel 0:1 
catching a glimpse of some clue to a vague lost 
past ; and I think ahva\"s has a feeling — I do not 
sa3^ a true or rational feeling — of a inomentaiT 
connection with things which the definite 
memor3" cannot claim as having ever been present 
to perception, and that the experience has an 
importance out of all proportion to the sensations 
involved. To the kindling imagination the hard 
fiat sk3' of the world melts into transparenc}' 
and depth. 

Now if emotional art is art which deals with 
matter of this sort, we ma3^ well sa3’ that an3' 
art which is not emotional is of a poorer kind, — 
we may admit, for instance, that a daintiU" gilded 
ceiling is a thing of beaut 3’, but we should not 
call it beaut3^ of the highest ?,ort. And if this 
is what is nieant by art which has a meaning, 
we nia3" well sa3" that art which does not stir the 
iiiind to an effort of interpretation is scarceh' art 
at all. This might be taken as a condemnation 
of all that has been called peculiarl3' Greek or 
classical, but I believe that on reflection it will 
be found to be nothing of the kind. 


INDIAN MUSIC. 


By M. S. Ram AS w AMI Aia'ar, b.a., b.l., l.t. 


Introduction. 

I. Indian IMusic has had its ebb and fall 
during the long course of its history-, from the 
time of Samaganani right up to the present da3U 
In Ancient India, music w^as held in high 
esteem, even without the Arcadian pressure. 
Princes loved it; Princesses practised it; Nobles 
revelled in it ; and the veiy people participated 
in the revelry" and rivalr3" of music, hater on, 
while the Gupta Kings patronised Hindu 
Music the Muhammadan Kings patronised 


Hindustani Music ; Akbar patronised both ; 
Aurangazeb snubbed them down and was even 
prone to "call the harmless art a crime.” From 
this unsympathetic Emperor, the Goddess of 
Music disappeared and took shelter in the 
palace of many a prince^ in India. Not long 


*Such as Ydga Xarendra Malla of Palam (i7tli 
century A.D.) who used on his coins the title 

*One who has gone to the other side of the 
ocean of music’. 
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after the advent of the Europenas, she had to 
jump from the palace into the open street 
wheret^ — 

“ scornM and poor, 

She begged her bread from door to door 
And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear." 

2. The musicians thereupon had perforce to 
pick up the trick of pandering to the tastes of 
streetwaUas who cared a little for the science of 
music and would full fain put the ill-guiding 
ear-pleasure, over and above the well-guiding 
mind-pleasure, thereof. A few w^ornout ragas, 
some jaw-breaking pallavis, disproportionate 
swaras, a few stale krithis minus their senti- 
ments, a few lascivious javalis plus their temp- 
tations, karnatised Hindustani songs giving the 
Gavayis enough materials for laughter, Mahrata 
songs which the Maharatas will be ashamed to 
hear, — these are the ways wherewith most of 
the South Indian musicians have till now been 
getting on. 

3. As for the North Indian musicians, I 
shall let my friend Mr. V. N. Bhatkhande 
speak. Observes he* The standard high 
class music of North India is no other than 
that which the Muhammaden professional 
artists have introduced into the Hindu system. 
Our own Sanskrit granthas are scarcely looked 
upon as binding authorities because the practi- 
cal music in use now contravenes their direc- 
tions on some of the most important points. 
Our granthas having thus become inapplicable 
to the current practice, we naturally have come 
to be thrown on the merc3" of our illiterate, 
ignorant, and narrow-minded professionals." 

4. In the matter of singing songs, one 
should — ^properl^" speaking — ^first learn what 
phase, temper, circumstance or condition of life 
those songs illustrate; the subject of the songs 
must be felt and sympathised with; and the 
tone of the voice as well as the play of the 
countenance must be in keeping thereudth. 
But what do you see all round India? Both 
the Northern and Southern musicians do not 
so much as even care to learn the purport of 
the songs the\’ sing and the psycholog}’ of the 
notes they use. War songs, therefore, they sing 

tCompare the present state of Tanjore ^^'ith the 
evidences of the Rule of Hindu Rajas. The great 
Library is neglected ; no royal musicians ; the famous 
collection of instruments are scattered. 

*In his ‘‘Short Historical Survey of the Music of 
Upper India." 


plaintively ; devotional songs heroically ; love 
songs indignantly; cradle songs boisterously; 
and boat songs saucily. To make the matter 
worse, to songs that are calculated to excite 
pathos and kindred emotions, the South Indian 
singer proceeds to add his accursed swaram- 
g^nnnastics. I am not, however, opposed to 
append swaras to songs. Indeed such an ap- 
pendage enhances the attractiveness of the st^de 
and enriches the effect of music. The change 
from words to swaras is peculiarly relished in 
South India; and this taste has, for aught I 
know, gone even up to North India.! In mam’ 
of his krithis, the celebrated Thiagaraja suc- 
cessfully employed swaras, for he knew' when 
and how' to introduce them. Indeed his emplo}^- 
ment of swaras looks like well-cut diamonds 
sparkling in the ears of a naturally charming 
lass; while the modern singer's emplo^^ment of 
the same looks like old broken tins appended 
to the shabby tail of a lame ass. 

5. What wonder is there if the Europeans 
shrug their shoulders on hearing our music? 
Abbe Dubois wrote* " What the Hindus like 
is plenty of noise and plenty of shrill piercing 
sounds. Their vocal music is not a whit more 
pleasing to European ears than their instru- 
mental." A European Inspector of Schools 
recently observed: “The usual singing of 
(Indian) children is one of the pains and 
penalties of an Inspector's life : it is raucous, 
lacking a common pitch and hence both un- 
melodious and unharmonious. Our schools are 
largcl\" western in conception, organization and 
teaching. Onl}’ on the artistic side — ^perhaps I 
should say the musical side — have w'e left things 
where they were, given no guidance to teachers, 
allowed them to beat the air blindly and even 
to Inspectors have not shown any escape from 
tlie present intolerable ear-splitting noise." 
Hence the same Inspector suggests: “the in- 
digenous order and methods of training must be 
(mark !j throwm overboard " evidently in favour 
of European methods of training. 

6. Into the secrets of European methods 
of training, let us now prj^ and tr^^ to find out 
how far they had been successful in creating a 
musical taste in Europe itself. There is y’et 
another reason why we should have a peep into 

’^In the All India Jlusic Conference of Baroda in 
1916, I noted some North India singers added swaras 
to ^ their songs ; I made a similar observation at 
Aligarh too. 

*In his “Hindu Customs and Planners." 
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European music. On account of the dark 
picture I drew of Indian music, I fear you are 
likely to feel alarmed that Indian music alone 
has fallen down. No, no ; survey from China 
to Peru; and you will see that music, all over 
the world, has gone down to the freezing point. 
The reason is not far to seek. Music, be it 
noted, is a seed that sprouts out of the fertile 
soil of religion and wants a deal of the rain of 
wealth for its luxuriant growth. In the case 
of rich nations, the plentiful rain of wealth falls 
unfortunately on the sterile rocks of irrcligion 
and materialism and hence music docs not 
flourish ; while, in the case of poor nations, 
like India, there is no doubt of the fertile soil r>f 
religion : but the rain of wealth failing, the 
famine of music reigns supreme. Thus irrc- 
ligion, materialism and poverty have, jointly 
and severally, contributed to the dearth of music 
from one end of the earth to the other.* 

7. Take English mus^’c for example. The 
Enelish themselves admit their real music began 
with Purcell who lived from 1658 to 1605. 
What was the state of English music sixteen 
years after the death of that “ greatest Enc-lish 
musical genius Addison answerst At 
present, our notions of music are so very un- 
certain that we do no know what it is we like; 
only in general, we are transported with any- 
thing that is not English. Our English mu^^ic 
is quite rooted out and nothing yet planned in 
its stead.’’ In 1714 the Elector of Hanover 
sat on the throne of England as George I. His 
court-murician, Handel, naturally followed him 
to England. Hence Oliver Cromwell fon'^lv 
attributed § the foundership of the English 
School of music to this German musician, 
Handel. What w^as the legacy that Handel 
left behind? A critic of 1865 vTotet : “IMusic 
Partv in England is an organ i^^ed h\T>ocrisy. 
A trembling damsel begins a water-ballad. To 
compensate for her wretched performance, two 
young sisters come to sing a duet and display 
a remarkable nnanimiW singing out of tune 
and are, in consequence, complimented by a 
bold hypocrite on the family likeness in the 
equality of their voices. A bashful curate or 
an unbashful civilian walks up to the piano and 

this conntry (America),'* wrote^ ‘^mer-^on, 
**other interests than religion and patriotism are 
nredominant, and the arts, the daughters of en- 
thusiasm, do not flourish.*’ 

•Mn his “Spectator” dated 2TSt Afarch, 1711. 

Sin his “Fssay on Schools of Arusic.” 
iln “Saturday Review." 


other instrumentalists follow him. All together 
make such a noise as to remind us that the earth 
has risen in revolt with other planets. Young 
ladies are ill-taught and young men are not 
taught at all. Yet both the sexes are audacious 
enough to meet an audience. The root of the 
evil is that these amateurs learn music, not as 
an art, but for show and display. Music con- 
cert is one of the bc^t means for marriage- 
contract. Young men are warbled into matri- 
mony before they know what tliey are about ; 
and ^Pung ladies fancy that the well-dressed 
listeners would prove their constant lovers.” 
Later on, Sir Hugh Allen, Principal of the 
Royal College of iMusic, London, complained. t 
” Music tends to go to tlie baser side The 
deterioration is due to the performer’s weakness 
for (premature) fame and profit (matrimony 
included) . Commercialism has driven the musi- 
cians to adjust their arts to suit the taste of the 
largest numbers.” Even so recently as 1914, 
Mr. Fox Strangways confessed:! * Tt is rare 
to hear the best music in India as it is in 
Europe.” Coming to the year 1922, we learn.? 
that, in the month of June, the Leeds Choral 
L'nion went to London to sing Elgar’s ” The 
Apostles,” in aid of Westminster Abbey 
Restoration Fund. One would have exp eted 
a crowded Queen’s Hall. But the fact remains 
that the hall was almost empty. A remark 
was then made that London was an unmusmal 
place. Mr. Bernard Shaw led the attack in a 
long' letter S of which the following is a sum- 
mary’ : — ^Tt would be an exaggeration to say 
that I was the only person present. My wife 
was there. Other couples were visible at in- 
tervals. One of the couples consisted of the 
Princess Mary’ and \riscount Lascelles who just 
saved the situation as far as the credit of the 
Crown is concerned as it very deeply is. I 
distinctly saw six people in the stalls probably 
with complimentary tickes. In the cheaper 
seats a faithful band stood for England’s cul- 
ture. The occasion was infinitely more im- 
portant than the Derby, than Goodwood, than 
the Cup finals, than the Carpenter Fights, than 
any of the occasions on which the official leaders 
of society are photographed and cinemato- 

tl noted this complaint in a Aladras Dailv — 
“The Hindu.” 

4 Tn his “Afusic of Hiiidoostan.” 

noted this point in a Bombay Journal — “Tlie 
Times of India.” 

^Published in an English Journal — “The Daily 
Xews.” 
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^aphed, laboriously shaking hands with persons 
on whom Moliere’s patron, Louis XIV or Bach’s 
patron, Frederick the Great, would not have 
condescended to wipe their boots. I apologise 
to posterity for living in a country where the 
capacity and tastes of schoolboys and sporting 
costermongers form the measure of metropolitan 
culture.” 

8. I dealt with the English IMusic at some 
length, not in a carping spirit, but with a view 
to enable you to retort to any un sympathetic 
English critic of Indian music — Sir, living in 
a glass house, do not throw stones at others.” 

Q. Let us now confine our attention to 
setting our own house in order. What is the 
craise of the downfall of Indian music? It is 
threefold, viz., 

1. the Jainic Puritanism, in ancient times, 

2 . the Islamic Puritanism, in medioeval 

times, 

and 3. the Bureaucratic Sterility''', in modern 
times . 

10. The first two causes were shortlived; 
and when they v/ere removed, music resumed 
its usual course, though not with its pristine 
glory. But when the modern times gave us, as 
though permanently, a most unnatural system of 
education, calculated to manufacture westernised 
and overfed aristocracy on the one hand and 
hybrid and underfed middle class on the other ; 
chill penury was made to stare in the face of 
famished masses. In the case of most of the 
landed aristocracy, false ideals and tastes led — 
rather misled — them to have recourse to French 
palaces with American fittings, gorgeous gramo- 
phones or mechanical pianofortes, all under the 
presidency of Colonial ladies. The v.holc of 
their conversation now generally runs upon 
“high life with pictures, Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses.” Never does it occur to them 
that the Roman music, as such, did not shovr 
its heed up, because the luxur^Moving Remans 
were easily s:’tisfied with the music of the 
Greek slaves. ^lommsen, for iii'^tance, observes: 
“Music passed over from Hellas to Rome, 
only to enhance the decoration of luxuiyu” 
Gibben is more precise when he writes: “The 
libraries were secluded, like dre'^iy^ sepulchres, 
from the light of clay ; but the harmony 
of vocal and instrumental music was incessantly 

*VIay I hope^ that under the present Diarchical 
Government, Vlusic will Nourish? But I don’t see 
any provision for music in the new University Bill 
prepared bt the Madras Minister for Education. 


repeated in the palaces of Rome, where the 
sound was preferred to the sense and the care 
of the body to that of the mind.” 

11. The fatal taste for everything western 
has infected the hybrid, underfed middle class 
too. Dr. Aiianda K. Coomaraswamy graphically 
describeeV the position thus : “Speak to the 
ordinal}' graduate of an Indian University of the 
ideals of the Mahabharata — he will hasten to 
display his knowledge of Shakespeare; talk to 
him of religious philosophy — you find that he is 
an aiheist of the crude type common in Europe 
a generation ago ; talk to him of Indian music — 
he will produce a gramophone or a harmonium 
and inflict upon 3'ou one or both ; talk to him of 
Indian dress or jewellery — he will tell you that 
they are uncivilised and barbaric; talk to him 
of Indian art — it is news to him that such a thing 
exists ; ask him to translate for you a letter 
written in his own mother-tongue — he does not 
know it. He is indeed a stranger in his own 
land and (what is worse !) feels proud to be 
hidebound in that impervious skin of self-satis- 
faction which enabled that most pompous and 
self-important philistine, Lord Macaulay, to 
believe that a single shelf of a good European 
Library was worth all the literature of India, 
Arabia and Persia,” — an ill-conceived judgment 
happily reversed to-day by the appellate Court 
of Fact. The remarks of the Doctor on Music 
are — I emphatically assert — of universal appli- 
cation throughout India. 

12. Our present mania for the European 
gramophones, pianos and harmoniums, even 
Europeans, not to speak of our own kith and kin, 
deeply lament. i\Ir. Clements of the Bombay 
Civil Service, who has made a special stud}’' of 
Indian music, entertains no clemency whatsoever 
for piano or harmonium but positively hates them 
and observes! : “Whoever advocates the use of 
tempered instruments i is quite unaware of their 
utter inadequacy to give any idea of Indian 
intonation.” Another careful European student 
of Indian music, Mr. Fox Strangways, was 
struck with the strange ways wherein the Indians 
admired and adopted the western instruments 
and indignantly remarked§ : “If the Rulers of 
Native States realised what a death-blow they 
were dealing at their own art by supporting or 

*In his “Fssavs in National Tdealism.” 

^ iln his ^‘Introduction to the studv of Indian 
music. 

iSiTch as the piano or the harmonium doubtless is. 

§In his “^lusic of Hindoostan.” 
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even allowing a brassband ; if the clerk in a 
Government Ofi&ce, understood the indignity he 
was putting on a song by buying the gramo- 
phone which grinds it out to him after his day’s 
labour; if the Sluhammadani'! singer knew that 
the harmonium with which he accompanies was 
ruining his chief asset, his musical ear ; if the 
girl who learns the pianoforte could see that all 
the progress she made was a sure step towards 
her own denationalisation ; — they would pause 
before they laid such sacrilegious hands on 
Saraswathi.” 

13. It is interesting to note that our much- 
lamented mania for western instruments has a 
historic parallel in the English more-lamented 
mania for Continentrd music. From after the 
time of Charles I, the unfortunately beheaded 
king, a fashion arose in England that ever}" 
educated gentleman must tour round the Con- 
tinent to give a sort of ^finish’ to his education. 
The result was that ^he English tourists, when 
they returned to England, were found as much 
contaminated with foreign things as the ‘^Eng- 
land-returned” Indians are to-day. Confining 
our attention to the subject of our discourse, 
we find that from the time of Purcell dowxi to 
our ovm day, the music of England has been 
essentially foreign — Italian, German, Russian, 
Hungarian but not English. There seems to 
be a good deal of truth in what the Re 7. 
Haweis observed* : “We can imagine all 
other nations of the world passing before as, 
each representing a national form of music. 
Germany comes with a band of singers 
follow^ed by a band of men piaffing on all 
kinds of musical instruments. France comes 
fresh from the woods with her cornemuse. 
Italy issues from the mountains wnth that tune- 
ful and fascinating goat-skin and pipe. Spain 
comes wfith a mandoline ? Scotland with its 
bagpipes : Ireland and Wales with harps of 
well-known national form and proportion. 
Even Russia sings a good bass tune and blows 
a horn well. But (alas !) England brings up 
the rear with a policem.an requiring an organ- 
grinder to move on.” Ye ! my Indian Brcthern ! 
Wheover you are, to whatever community you 
may belong — if you, not content with our own 
musical system, imagine happiness in foreign 
music and dream that gramophones, pianoforte, 
and harmonium can feed the appetite of novelty 

II And for that matter the Karanatic singer too. 

*Cf. International Lihrarv of Famous lyiterature 
Vol. xvin. 

12 


with perpetual gratification, then, sur\"ey Eng- 
land and confess your folly. 

14. Digression apart, the aristocracy and the 
middle-class of India have, with honorable 
exceptions here and there, been drifting them- 
stlves into the present wTetched predicament of 
finding themselves perfect strangers in their 
own native region of Indian music; while the 
appalling poverty of India has been all along 
repressing the noble rage of the masses and 
freezing the genial current of their soul — so 
much so that almost all their attention is now- 
a-days mainly, if not solely, ri vetted upon the 
stomach-problems within the arena of w'hich 
the goddess of music lies prostrate and helpless. 

15. Be the causes of the downfall of our 
music what they ma\^ — can we now resuscitate 
it? That is the question we are now vitally 
concerned with. Everywhere we see unmistak- 
able signs of awakening in our country. We 
are on the threshold of a new era. The Indian 
Politician is abroad. He has found out that the 
Goddess of Music has not been clipped of her 
v/ings but only hurled into a deep pit which her 
three great oppressors, viz., grinding poverty, 
godless education, and appalling ignorance 
revengefully guard and prevent her escape. 
He has determined to drive those oppressors 
and see the goddess once again emerge 
out with her wide-spread wdngs and shine 
in all her radiant glory. But, be it noted, 
that nations are made more by artists 
and poets than by politicians and that, if the 
former contribute to the sustenance, strength 
and grow’th of a nation, the latter take upon 
themselves the duty of w’arding off the weeds 
that would othernfise tend to stunt its growth. 
“To many persons it may seem incredible that 
the consistence of Japan’s statesmanship and 
strategy, the far reach of her military plans, 
the splendid qualities of her soldiers and 
sailors, the steadiness of nerve, the accuracy 
of aim, the coolness of advance, the deadliness 
of attack, the self-immolation of regiments at 
the word of command — are not ' unconnected 
with the fact that she alone among living 
nations has a truly national art, that her senses 
are refined and her taste fastidious and that 
even her poor men love beauty and seek their 
pleasure amongst flowers. This is a hard 
saving, but the truth is even so.”* 

16. Leaving then to the politicians the 


Hibbert Journal Oct, 1905. 
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hard task of warding off the weeds of godless 
education and grinding poverty, not unaccom- 
panied by appalling ignorance, the Indian 
Artists must feel it a sacred duty that they 
should, at this juncture, come out with Books 
cn Music, knit the theory and practice thereof 
together and see that the finest of the fine arts 
once again rises to the pinnacle of her glory. 
Dc you entertain any doubt regarding the 
efficac\'' of timeh^-written books? You will do 
well to remember that Rousseau’s Social Con- 
iract produced a political revolution in France ; 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, 
an economical revolution in England ; and 
Krishna’s Bha^gavad Gita, a spiritual revolution 
in India. Hence a timely- written Treatise on 
Indian Music will, I dare say, produce a Musical 
Revolution in our country. The time is now 
ripe. As I said, the Indian Politician is abroad, 
and he will, ere long, drive out all the obstacles 
t-^ the free growth of our music. IMean while 
the Indian Artists, I repeat once again, should 
come out with Books on Music. Are such 
artists wanting in our country? Surely not. 
Onh" they, like Haridas Swami of Brindavan, 
require a little goading, in connection where- 
with there hangs a tale. 

17. One day, Akbar asked his celebrated 
singer Tansen : ^'Can any one in the world 
sing like you?” Tansen replied: ”Yes : my 


guru, Haridas Swami of Brindavan, will even 
surpass me.” The Emperor exclaimed in sur- 
prise : ”\Vhat! can you not surpass him?” 
Tansen bowed his head and humbly observed : 
”No : I cannot surpass my guru ; because, I sing 
vrhenever my Emperor demands, but he sings 
only when his inner voice commands : I sing 
to please you, but he sings to please God.” 
Exceedingly anxious to see such a great singer, 
Akbar hastened along with Tansen to Brindavan 
and met there Haridas Swami living in a 
hermitage on the sacred banks of the Jumna. 
Neither of them, however dared to ask him to 
sing. Tansen began to play a trick by himself 
trying to sing a snatch purposely with a 
mistake. Haridas Swami could not brook to 
hear a mistake. Forthwith did he proceed to 
draw Tansen’s attention to it and incidentally 
but quite unconsciously, burst into angelic 
singing wherewith he electrified and enchanted 
the two eager hearers. 

iS. Eike Tansen, then, I venture to launch 
into the world my observations on Indian Music, 
only to provoke the really good artists, like 
Haridas Swami, to come out with better books 
on the theory and practice of Indian Music and 
to redeem the otherwise irredeemable art. 

19. I shall begin voth the Origin and 
Function of Music. 

(to be C07iiintied) 


AN INTERVIEW THAT NEVER TOOK PLACE. 

By Dr. Subhindra Bose, m.a., pIi.d. 


B3" Dr. Sudhindra Bose, M.A., Ph.D., 
'AVell, my good American.” 

''Who are 3^ou?” 

"Haven’t you ever heard of me?” 

"I might; but I can’t place you just now.” 
"Why, I am a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, a magistrate.” 

"Oh, 3’ou are one of those men who sent 
hundreds of Hindus to Jail apparently for no 
other reason than that they were patriots. Yes, 


I remember you now. Well, magistrate, I 
haven’t got time to talk with you this morning.” 

"But I want to know the w'orst about 
myself.” 

"Don’t you know’ it yet? You have lived 
with yourself for the last thirty or forty years. 
You ought to know’ by this time.” 

"I am just out of luck, and ” 

"I don’t say that you aren’t.” 

"I had good intentions.” 
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'Tt may be so; but the hell is paved with 
good intentions/’ 

‘T am misunderstood in India/’ 

'Tf you were anything but English you 
wouldn’t wonder that you are misunderstood. 
But the English mind is English/’ 

“We ill England, as you know, arc very 
anxious to have the good will of America. 
Please tell me if the Americans know how enthu- 
siastically loyal the Indians are to England.” 

”I know all about your English propaganda 
hounds in the United States; but here, man, 
the Indian enthusiasm that you speak of reminds 
me of what our American wit i\Ir. Dooley said of 
a bonfire on an ice-floe. Tt looks good and 
burns bright as long as ye feed it, but it don’t 
lake much hold, somehow, on the ice/ ” 

”We have given India an excellent govern- 
ment. And our only object in being in India is 
to secure for her the blessings of peace and 
prosperity.” 

”Is that so? Let’s see. Isn’t it the English 
government which committed the Amritsar 
massacre, dishonoured Punjab, and forced a drink 
traffic on India? Your ideas of excellent 
government, need complete overhauling and 
revision.” 

”I forget some of the things you mention. 
They happened, I believe, during the adminis- 
tration of the last magistrate of the district.” 

”Yes, you forget the facts and plead for 
greater confidence. You poor little magistrate ! 
You are pained. You forget, but America and 
the rest of the world can’t forget.” 

“We must preserve peace at all costs.” 

“You sa3" in effect that \’OU have to massacre 
women and children for the preservation of so- 
called peace. It’s plain that \"our idea of peace 
does not mean what we in America mean hy that 
word. To 3"ou, peace at the last analysis is the 


reduction of all resistance by English domina- 
tion. From the ethical standpoint, yoxi English 
are different from us, and are dangeroub to 
hunianiUv” 

“But, reall\% we Europeans can’t Lt India 
alone. We are the best friends India ever had 
or will have.” 

“You worr}^ about India altogether too 
much. Judging b}’ the last great war and the 
whole course of events in Europe ffinoe then, 
it doesn’t impress us on this side of the Atlantic 
that \"ou have made a howling success of your 
own native heath. If \'ou did, yon wouldn’t 
be begging for our American help on \'OUr knees 
ever}' little while. view is that it would be 

better all around if you interlopers cha^e back 
home and do a little worrtdng over \'Our own 
domestic problems.” 

“Let me explain, I ” 

“You bore me.” 

“T want to be vindicated.” 

“You can’t be vindicated. It isn’t perhaps 
all your fault. You ate an unfortunate victim 
of circumstances. No body, for instance, could 
ever know who yon were, if \'ou hadn’t 
been sent to India. But wh\' on earth should 
\'OU come to me and complain?” 

“I want 3'ou to know in America that we 
English came to India to uplift the Indian 
civilization, ’ ’ 

“There! There! That will do. There tvas 
a time, I admit, when America would stvallow 
that sort of sloppy sentimental slush. America 
would, without examination, take it all in, hook, 
line, and sinker. America has notv found out 
how 3'ou have deceived her.” 

“But- ” 

“You don’t interest me at all. You go along 
now, and let me forget.” 

“Office bo\' ! Ask the next man to conic in. 
I mean the next joke.” 
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THROUGH THE SUEZ IN SPRING TIME. 

y V V ¥ 


We were peering through our glasses for a 
sight of land. The mud of the Egyptian waters 
was visibly affecting our wild mentality as much 
as it w’as disturbing the pale blue sereneness 
of the hitherto placid MecUterranean lake. It 
was an augury full of portents as it proved later 
— ^perhaps a warning signal of dangers ahead, 
perhaps an immeaning credulity attached itself 
to harmless events and saw a reflection there of 
its own disturbed mind. Port Said provided an 
excitement which its dumb minarets and mud- 
stained huts could never afford to do for its 
denizens. But I was profoundly mistaken. 
The minarets had spoken out and the huts had 
slieltered bleeding men and women — innocent 
victims of military method in prestige. 

The arrival of the pilot boat was the occasion 
for a general scrimmage towards the gangway 
— to view the extraordinarily simple process of 
throwing the rope ladder down and the slow 
measured steps of the pilot oflScer coming up. 
We looked on just because we w^anted to do so 
and I am sure the minds of us all were blank for 
the time being except the acute auditorial part 
alert to catch the faintest sound. I cannot pre- 
judge the psychologv- of the mood, but it was 
intensely hiunan and intensely childlike. It was 
not much of a reception that was accorded to us. 
Ihree old, rusted, perhaps war-weary, French 
battleships, one silver-white British Cruiser and 
and another Jap torpedo boat mingled their 
hooters of welcome with the shrill sirens of a 
Greek and a NorW'Cgian board, as we steered 
our way through the deserted causeway of the 
great EgjTtian tread-mill. Deserted, yes. Port 
Said, the cosmopolitan centre of blatant vulgarity 
appeared quite disjointed. One missed the co- 
zening serenades, the diving boys and the eter- 
nally grinning mock majesty of fellahs. Very few 
ferries plodded their strenuous way to our side : 
hardly any orange man harkened his goods. 
V^hat a strange appearance to the qua3"side of 
four ye2Lrs back. It couldnT be that the 
ravages of war had quietened and sobered down 
the temper of Port Said— just the opposite rather. 
The debacle of Turkey in the autumn of 191S 


should have accelerated the nois^^ mirth at 
Port Said, the nearest place for jo^^-making 
refugees from Constantinople who would after 
defeat, find a very cold and chilling welcome in 
their former roosts. But the glor}^ of Port Said 
had departed. We stumbled on the reason as 
we stepped ashore. 

Our boat was stopping for two days at 
Port Said and w^e were glad of a respite on land 
after the long water cruise from Eiverpool. It 
was already dusk. We hurried down to the 
ferries and felt a sensation as our feet touched 
the land. On a previous occasion the attention 
bestowed on us by a medley of hawkers, pedlars, 
beggars and the mock fiddlers, if not actual^ 
exasperating was certainly tiydng. And 3^011 
w^ould guess an absence of this usual feature 
w^ould extort a sigh of relief from our lungs. 
But no, we looked about, waited, then walked 
on disappointed, with a w’agging sad look. 

Port Said cannot be said b3^ any stretch of 
imagination to be a beautiful place. It is 
cosmopolitan but only lowly so — the grandeur 
and the majesty of its Athenian protot3'pe 
stands bi^ itself and vulgarit3- never can succeed 
in pose. You will find the barbarously simple 
Sudanese looking picturesque in their long 
flowing garments enfolding the breeze of Heaven 
in their embrace and 3^et a misery of expression 
or the poverty of a gleam in their look robs 3^ou 
of 3^our delight in his barbaric majest3^. 
Isolated savagery standing aloof from the turmoil 
of knowing humanit3" has charms which few 
rebellious spirits can stand against, but savagery 
in daity contact with the scum of civilisation — 
contact for them means contact with the slums 
onl3" — exhibits revolting features which despise 
the ver3" consciousness of humanity in >"ou. 
Go to the Saracens, the Turks, the Zionists or 
to the Greek convivialities 3^011 will experience 
a sensation liardl3" less revolting. The knowledge 
of gross vulgarit3" as a promising proposition to 
trade on with the crossing birds of passage does 
not lift a literate man out of the sordid depths 
of a nagation of humanity — that we so often 
boost up as the particular creed of the dark 
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inhabitants of mid Africa. And the c\er-rising 
Muezzin of Ahon Hamid from the toy minarets 
of Port Said sounds like a voice in wilderness 
in this city of cheap godliness. 

Ben is a devout Muslim and perhaps an 
honest guide. He would take us round the 
delights of the town for a paltiy^ three shillings 
— 'That was nothing for big Sahibs' He 
showed a prominent squint in his left eye as we 
obligingly trusted ourselves to him. We were 
three and three was not a good bandobast from 
the guides' point of view. You could divide 
three shillings between the three of us at a 
chance but you will need more than an adequate 
knowledge of Arithmetic to square up 28 bob^ 
the charge to the place of pilgrimage in Port vSaid 
and to which all tourists took their due share of 
offerings. Ben knew the English shop-keeper. 
We made him understand that expense or its 
due division between us was no concern of his 
or of either of us (Joe was the Chancellor) but 
we repeatedly begged him to tell us something 
about bis shrine. Would he take us there? "B}^ 
Faith, no. I am an honest man and have three 
wives at home." He dealt wdth our ignorance 
pitilessh" — w^e were pulling his legs, he thought, 
but he agreed to speak out one word. "Kan- 
Ken". We understood the magic of the w’ord, 
young bachelors us three and boisterously 
mingled our laughs with the pagan din in the 
crowded street, instead of hanging our heads in 
shame and ignorance or in spite as poor Ben 
perhaps w^ould conclude. Yes, w^e w^ould go 

to the Kan-Ken but mind no trick "The 

Turkish one w^ould be better but are w’e gentle- 
men fond of I w’ould not take 

you through the questionaire for it was sordid, 

vulgarly despicably sordid. 

» 

We had occasion to remark to Ben during 
our progress through the howling stream of 
"Turkish delights" about the great military 
display in the town. There had been riots and 
murder and machine-gunning in the streets. The 
trouble was due to Jaffa Christians who were 
exploiting the IMuslim sentiments this side of 
the Canal. "Was Ben one of these Christians?’’ 
enquired Joe. The retort w^as a bit of a gallop 
as Yankees would say, Ben had picked up his 
vocabulary, it seems, from the military so 
frowningly parading the streets. And he burst 
out "No bl — y fear" wdth an energy" as surprising 
as it w'as loud. The fanatic appeal of Muslim 


independence shone out for a moment, and Ben 
w'as the same apologetic guide again. But 
scenting trouble he excused himself as the prayer 
time approached and w^e W’ere left by ourselves 
as w’e wound our w^ay back to the quayside. 
Political troubles caused a flutter of excitement 
and from a military patrol at the crossing we 
learned the gruesome details which w^ere but 
preliminary to a reign of stern repression. The 
war has brought trouble to Egypt as it has to 
many a small nation. From a veiled sphere for 
protection of English interests Egypt has 
emerged into the full light of English protecto- 
rate. But religious sympathy with the humilia- 
tion of the Turks combined with national senti- 
ment to stir the whole land to a state of frenzied 
indignation against the British and although the 
choice of Egypt as base for operations against 
Turks w'as hardly a choice but a necessity, the 
aftermath of military necessity produced a 
vendetta of hatred against alien domination. 
Egypt had never really reconciled herself to 
English control — she had preference for French 
laws and French language, a relic of the times 
vdien France pioneered the w^ay in the 
exploitation of the dark continent. Now’ as the 
ver>" pretence of sympathetic help and co-ordina- 
tion w^as gone and British domination stood out 
in naked relief as British exploitation, the 
sentiment of nationality although curbed and 
devitalised, gathered sufficient strength to speak 
out and proclaim the right of each people to 
govern itself as it wished. We wdll say that 
War unloosed the idealism in man although it 
is different from asserting that it produced new 
conditions and shaped them in the light of self 
determination. The great War has proved the 
futility of individual existence — the best are 
alw’ays the first to be sacrificed in a quarrel of 
nations. The rock bottom of fear or what is 
the same thing, the desire to exist at all costs 
W'as shattered to pieces and men all over the 
world felt in themselves an insignificance and 
mediocrity w’hich delusion had prevented them 
before from realising. The importance of 
collective strength has been glaringly over- 
emphasised and an individual sacrifice to con- 
tribute to the building up of the national polity 
became an ordinary- item in the lives of the 
people. W e wdll find in this unloosening of the 
inherent idealism in Man the real significance 
of the world wide unrest and disaffection against 
alien domination. And Egypt, never really 
subdued inspitc of Khartoum massacres, was 
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quick to crystallise this feeling into a great 
national demand for independence. It would be 
unjust to attempt to analyse the position with- 
out an exhaustive knowledge of the data ; but 
to a keen observer the things that matter most 
would appear obvious on his first Cv>ntact with 
the problem. Egyptians are a proud race — 
their heritage of a glorious tradition sustains 
them through defeats and humiliation. Their 
consciousness has been guided to a sharp edge 
by a diligent pursuit of religious learning and 
although I do not admit fanaticism to be any- 
thing more than either calculated selfishness or 
ignorant but impulsive enthusiasm, I would not 
stake anything to refute the assertion that 
Eg^^ptians are fanatically minded, A release of 
obligation to the Turkish Sultan, who was also 
their Khalif, accelerated the desire to attempt 
to frame a greater, stronger Eg\"pt but the 
transference to the British Suzerain seemed 
impertinent and when the reality of foreign 
domination alien in spirit and in religious 
persuasion, stumbled against the realised Egyp- 
tian consciousness of idealism gained through 
the war a sage prophet wmuld have predicted the 
beginning of a bitter struggle that would die 
away w^hen militaril}" crushed but break out 
again and again until repression w'ould loose 
its head and be hoist with its own petard. 

I was busy with such thoughts when the call 
of Abou Hamid again rose above the evening 
toils of the city and we thought of turning back 
to our little nest. The boat was stajdng over 
the next day — wx will have ample time to feel 
about the town and learn more of the thoughts 
and pulsations that beat through the heart and 
head of this proud nation. 

A hefty looking ISTegro from Sudan ferried 
us to our boat. He was in a talkative mood and 
told of his wife and the two kiddies — would 
not allow his wife to work, home politics was 
sacred for her. But what excited us most was 
the news that our boat was leaving the same 
night. Arab labour had gone on strike and no 
coaling, no provisioning for English ships 
wending their wa\^ through to the Canal. It was 
a stunner. While Joe thought of his bath, his 
purchases, his '*Kan-Ken'' fixed up all for the 
morrow I regretted the departure on personal 
account. While sharing Joe’s disappointment 
I felt Sony- for missing the appointment we had 
made with the military patrol and an Egyptian 
merchant we met in the grill. Anyhow nothing 
doing now and we slowly ascended the gangway. 


We joined a crowd loudly protesting against the 
proposed departure but the skipper would have 
none of it and we waited till the thud of the 
engines started before we thought of retiring 
to our stuffy cabins for a disturbed sleep. 

Suez Canal is a ver\' inglorious reminder. 
Amid a narrow rift of bluish water stained 
brick-red in reflection near the banks, a swarm 
of obstinate flies persistent in their desire to 
perch on 3^our fastly sweating nose, a wilder- 
ness of heat and sand and erst-while dugouts, 
you are sadly robbed of your sensual expecta- 
tions. You dimly remember as having read of 
the greatest feat in early engineering, the symbol 
and mainstay of European colonial policy in the 
East and in the dark continent. You fondly 
recall to \"our mind the hosts of Isrealites and 
the Pharaoh in hot pursuit : you trace dowm 
the failure of Xapolean at the check he received 
in the Eevant. And then you gather up an 
illusion of the mighty solvent of nations’ fate. 
Suez stands as the symbol of the prestige and 
greatness of British poAver in the East and 
sympathetic in design and colour it betrays a 
barrenness of outlook that would put to blush 
even the most rabid sand dAvellers. Signs of 
toiling, wearisome humanity kept us interested 
however. The relics of the war — the great 
trench system built up on the nearside of 
the Canal — were being gradually obliterated 
and cruel irony, the works were being 
demolished by the ver^^ hands against v/hom 
such defences Avere constructed ! Turkish 
prisoners laboured on in endless monotony to 
the weariness of the guards — the work when 
completed Avould be as fruitless for the creatiA^e 
humanity as Avas the labour spent on digging 
out the mantlements. 

Hoav belaboured the human quests are and 
liOAv fruitless their consequences ! An age of 
fcA^erish peace neA’er removed the dread of and 
desire for some excitement in the form of 
slaughter of Man by Man and as a^ou ne\xr can 
have too much of a good thing, the end of this 
cruelly wasteful adventure is almost as much 
dreaded b}" the military duds as the ad\’ent of 
hostilities crumples the heart of coAA’ardly 
dovecots. 

A true soldier like a true pacifist never desires 
killing for the sake of killins — his art lies in the 
greatest economy of life in an adventure he 
never chooses of his OAvn accord. The miserable 
cry of the dud hoAvever resounds through this 
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wean" world. We hear almost as much the 
alarm of the moral funks in the shape of pacific 
resolutions of hardly any import as we do the 
jocosely blatant bang of the coward in a militant 
style. What pity surrounds the exclamation 
about bankruptc}" of human ideals of the man 
who will not hesitate to gratify his desire for 
his neighbours’ rich abundance by covert poach- 
ing and how damnable is the loud bang of the 
mailed fist ! But why mock these shallow 
nincompoops — is not ‘^mockery the fume of 
little hearts” ? But as one survevs the ineffec- 
tual purring of the padded little claws of the 
dovecots one can but contempt uonsl\" turn one’s 
mind away and look to the boisterous, though 
none the less hollow, pointers to the insecurity 
of the nation, the aggrc'^sive menace of your 
neighbours, the perilous ab\"ss at your feet and 
so forth and, you can not but admire the courage 
of the Xever Endians’ Lament : — 

‘‘They are taking aw^ay IMy War ! 

Now, just as it was becoming beautiful to 

me and precious 
It cannot end now ! It is not finished !” 

(Siegfried Sassoon) 

fif Hi * ii: * 

Ismalia presents a fresh contrast. Remnants 
of a big battle fought there still remained and 
we wondered how warring forces sought to gain 
possession of this meaningless lake. Suez canal 
cuts through a series of deep lakes and Ismalia 
is one of them. It presented nov.’ to us the 
center of a huge military camp — humanity run 
amok in barracks. Would not the denizens of 
the mid African desert wonder at this new 
formidable enemy ? They had seen the man — 
the solitary adventurer but collective humanity 
in all solemnity of ceremonial and pomp they 
have never seen arrayed. Civilization is fast 
coming together and the man and the manly 
beast fly farther into the unknowm interior. 

Red blossoms greeted the archway of Gave 
dll Bailer — a station this side of Ismalia. Red 
and green — the symbol of blood and fire, of the 
spitting dragon, of the great unconscious 
struggle between evil-doing humanity and the 
cleansing analysis of equity in moral values — 
the neat little bungalow showed an artistic lay 
out of green ivy studded with scarlet notches. 
A covered walk from the gare led to a pagoda 
washed wLite wuth its little flat minarets and 
its inw^ardly curved sides. It was built up on 
a camouflaged rock — a pretty Oasis amidst a 
wilderness of men and field. 


We arrived at Suez in the early afternoon 
after a day of sweltering, unbearable heat — 
made the more oppressive by our slow motion 
through the Canal. We were literally steaming 
and there was nothing aiouiid to divert our 
attention from the flowing sweat and our con- 
sequent blasplieirAu Two troop ships with a 
full complement blew their sirens as we anchored 
midway between the two. But relief was in 
sight — a warm breeze set up and in the glories 
of the sunset Suez appeared dearer than anything 
on earth we had seen before. 

Suez is set along an oval hoop of water — 
dark bluish clear water. Ofi the meagre tene- 
ments of the town a semi-circular bay cuts the 
tyrannous encroachment of the African wilder- 
ness ; although hills, defiant hills advance 
menacingly, perilously jutting into deep water 
and rocks hang abruptly out with a dreariness 
born of the ven^ niggardly manner Nature has 
dealt out to Africa on the wLole. That red 
shining globe of fire, Sun, nearing the horizon 
glimmered presently out of sight and presently 
Avould peep from behind the rocky barrier — 
half visible but spreading out a trail of crimson 
loveliness over the abrupt heads of the rocks. It 
touched the artist even in the little man and 
appeared a scene worthy the brush of a master. 
Sunsets in the east are short visitations of gl oiy". 
Like the pagan gods of special loveliness they 
die young, but the vision of supreme splendour 
lasts longer in the heart of man hungering for 
contentment and joy. The sunset in the bay of 
Suez was a thing of joy and as the old god Sun 
hid himself from the curious eyes of humanity 
baffled during the twelve hours of its reign for 
a sight, it left behind a cherishing memoiy^ of 
gold and crimson. The forbidding heights to 
our right were beginning to project their grim 
shadows in the water. They w^ere yet dim but 
were soon to change into an inky blackness 
relieved only by narrow white grooves of light 
hither and anon without any system or scheme 
but shifting and quivering as they seem^ed to 
us wdth every breath we inhaled. Bevond 
were the encircling widths of the spread-out 
water bounded in the distance bv low red 
mounds lit up by the crimson of the dep^rtinc* 
glorw We began softly gliding through this 
alluring vista. Next to the shore towards us 
appeared a stretch of white shining field with 
slight pulsations in mock irony, perhaps, to 
the f rooming crags sideways. Nearer to us was 
spread a vision in scarlet and gold — enchanting 
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waves created by the keel of our lugger 
widened into a broad basis, ever vanishing, 
ever forming* The crimson yellow’ reflected the 
top of these circlets, in the troughs the colour 
deepened and enriched itself w’itli rainbow’ 
varieties. Perfect curves harmonious and 
schematic, yet in a disorder of picturesque 
beauty and tenderness as they travelled beyond, 
The_v started from the bow’ of our boat — I could 
see the creation of each as it sw’ayed round into 
a beauteous curve and felt genuinely in touch 
with the glory of the day as involuntarily a cry 
rose from m^^ heart echoing the washes of 
perhaps all privileged to witness this enchant- 
ment : wish I w’ere painter/’ and never 

till then did I feel the great debt that humanity 
ow’es to its great artists. The colour scheme in 
its profound variety w’as a treat. Look at that 
crimson azure layer soon to be metamorphosed 


into yellow’ gold, then a black pitch-dark band 
clear cut and w^ell defined, follow’ed by a narrow’ 
W’hite silvery cloud and finished off successively 
with black and gold. Wave did not roll over 
W'ave, seas did not tumble over the breakers — 
it w’as a soft, continuous commingling, a union 
in picturesque disorder. The first ripple softly 
glided into the second and soon the oval got 
enmeshed and broken into — the colours dishar- 
monised but gave us a display you often witness 
betw'een lapses of a succession of fork lightning 
thunders, as aw’e striking as they are the glorious 
reminders of the sanctity of human life. The 
ovaltine figure is attempting to catch up and 
reform but no — it must give w’ay to another : 
its struggles refer only to glorious moment just 
past never to come back again. We had left 
Suez far behind us. 
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Essays in the Law by the Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart., LED., D.C.E., K.C. 
[Macmillan & Co., Limited, St. MartiiPs Street, 
London, 1922]. 


Review bv Ju.stice Sir John A. Buckniee, 
K.C., Patna TIigh Court. 

It is to that excellent Russian, Vinogradoff, 
‘hiiy friv;iid and fePow worker'^- — now Sir 
Paul — '' Paul the son of Gabriel whom Oxford 
captured from the far land of Muscovy,^’ to 
whom these thirteen Essa3's are dedicated. 
They Were, the author tells us, written at various 
times during tlic last thirty years and ha\-c been 
collected and published at the instance of some 
of ''his learned friends' ' ; it was certainE well 
worth while; for the^^ are couched in language 
of chosen care and sparkle with arresting 
phrases almost as much as thew impress one 
with their wealth of knowledge. Useful, 
clever, solid work for any student either of law 
or historj' to master : and good reading for every 
one who appreciates English well turned and 
the lucid expressions of a clear mind. 

Just as well to knovr w'hat the\^ are : so here 
are their titles — 

I. The Histoy of Comparative Jurisprudence 
[A farewxdl lecture delivered in the LmiversiU" of 
Oxford on January" 2Uth, 1903, wdth a few later 
corrections and additions.] 

II. The History of the Laze of Nature. 
[Journal of the Society of Comparative Legisla- 
tion, 1900 p. 418 ; 1901. p. 204.] 

III. LockCs Theory of the Stcbte. [Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy. Vol. I. 1904.] 

IV. G overnment by Committees in England. 
[A paper read at the International Historical 
Congress at Berlin in August, 190S ; published in 
Law Quarterly Review XXV, p. 53.] 

V. Gifts of Chattels 'zvithout delivery. [Law 
Qiiarterty Review^ VI. ^146 (1S90) .] 

VI. Has the Common Laze received the 
fiction-theory of Corporations. [From the 
Festschrift offered to Prof. Gierke for his 
seventieth birthday (Weimar, 1911) : reprinted in 
Lav>^ Quarterly Review XXVII. 219.] 

13 


VII. The Transformation of Equity . [From 
Essa:vs in L^^gal Histor\" (International Congress 
ot Historical Studies, London, 1913) Ed. Paul 
Vinogradoff, Oxford, 1913.] 

Vni. Archaism in Modern Laze. [An 
address to the Glasgow Juridical Society, Dec. 
21, 1892, pulilished in Lav/ Quarterly Review IX, 
27 ^-] 

IX. Judicial Records. [A lecture delivered 
before the Faculty of Law in the University of 
London, Februarv" 26tli, 1913. Printed in Law 
Quarterh' Review XXIX, 206-] 

X. EnAish Laze Reporting. [A paper read 
before the American Bar Association at Hot 
Spring, Virginia, printed in Law Quarter^' 
Review XIX, 451-] 

XI. Lay Fallacies in the Laze. [BVom Legal 
Essays in honour of John H. Wigmore, Chicago, 
ion .] 

XII. Reformation and Modern Doctrine of 
Divorce. [Review reprinted from Law Quarterh^ 
Revictv XXIX, 85 (1913) wuth one correcrion.] 

XIII. Arabaniana. [Cornhill fdagazine, 
January ion with som.e corrections from la.ter 
editions.] 

From the first, Comparative Jurisprudence 
it will be certainty rather a surprise to 
realize that a centur\^ null cover the use of the 
term : indeed it was onh^ in 1S69 that the 
"Society of Comparative Legislation” was 
founded in Paris and in the same year Sir Henry 
Maine was appointed the first Professor of His- 
torical and Comparative Jurisprudence at 
Oxford. Sir Frederick is at great pains to tr\^ 
and indicate wFat were and what are the aims 
and uses of this " handmaid to the theor^^ of 
legislation.” He points out hove fallacious was 
the bread earh" idea that b}" ascertaining " the 
principles common to mature s^'stems ” of law 
or " the various analogies obtaining between 
them ” any s^xtem of universal principles of 
positive law^ or a philosophy" of law could be 
derived : how important it is to realize on the 
one hand that mere comparison of institutions is 
unprofitable unless account is taken of the stage 
of civilization and of special development to 
which the terms to be compared belong and on 
the other the peril of seeing historical affinities 
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between rules or customs which are really the 
similar but independent result of similar circum- 
stances in distant times and places. Either as a 
means of understanding the reasons underlying 
some legal s3"stem or a study in pure research 
— entrancing enough w'hen elaborated by such 
a master as i'viaine — the chief function of this 
branch of jurisprudence should be to facilitate 
legislation and the practical improvement of law. 
But it is no easy task : there have been so many 
hammers of so manv smiths which have moulded 
the iron heated by such fires as those of tradition, 
feudalism and religion and cooled in the tide 
of democracy or the clear waters of science. The 
effort to get to the bottom of Law by its com- 
parative and historical investigation is, so the 
author thinks, nart of the outcome, in different 
blanches, of one and the same intellectual move- 
ment — that which is a^^so elated wnth the w’Ord 
^ ‘Evolution., ^ ^Thunder from a clear sky,’^ and 
'The historical temper of the nineteenth centur^^ 
was due to reaction against the didactic 
rationalism of the eighteenth, and that 
rationalism, again, tvas provoked by the futile 
conflict of dogmatic claims in the wars of re- 
ligion which succeeded the Reformation and 
lasted till near the niiddle of the seventeenth 
centimn'’ There were, of course, n-am" early 
anticipations of comparative enquiry in juris- 
prudence and much of this essay is devoted to 
some account of the most important : they are 
instructive and curious and their "imperfect 
method was better than none.” St. German, 
Liebnitz, Vico and IMontesouieu are singled out 
for special remark. A paneg^wic on the pursuit 
of knowledge closes a most charming address. 

The second Essay on the History of the Law 
of Nature is a lengthy one and packed wuth 
information. The opening words define well the 
lines of the subject wLich Sir Frederick so care- 
fully traces throughout its long and honorable 
story. "The term 'Law of Nature,’ or natural 
law’ has been in use in various applications ever 
since the time of the later Roman Republic. 
Their variety and apparent diversity have tended 
to obscure the central idea which underlies them 
all, that of an ultimate principle of fitness wnth 
regard to the nature of man as a rational and 
social being, w’hich is, or ought to be, the justi- 
fication of every form of positive law’.” This 
great conception has a continuous history from 
a date pre- Aristotelian to the present time. 
" Justice " is " Natural ” and " Conven- 
tional " : " the rules of the former ” arc " those 


universally recognized among civilized men ” : 
those of the latter '* deal with matters w’hich are 
indifferent or indeterminate until a definite rule 
is laid dow’n by some specific authoripv.” Jus 
naiurale est quod apud onnes homines eandem 
hahet potentiam'' is the original dictum of 
Aristotle: and ‘'Jus Gentium/' "Nomo^' 

Gooikos** and "Lex naturalis'' are ail more or 
less s\monyms. Cicero’s exix)sition of the Law’ 
of Nature is, Sir Frederick quaintly remarks 
" identical with the morality of a high-minded 
Roman gentleman.” Not even philosophers, 
how’ever, expected natural justice to be 
completely realized in this w’orld and if they ever 
felt tempted to connect the Law’ of Nature w'ith 
a lost Code of a fabulous Golden Age they w’ere 
W’ise enough to resist. The "Just naturale*' 
was the ideal to w’hich actual law’ and custom 
could only approximate : the "Jus gentium" the 
measure of the practical application at a given 
time. It w’ould be quite outside the limits of a 
review’ to follow’ the author throughout his his- 
torical summary of the manner in W’hich this 
ancient concept w’as expanded : but its founda- 
tions W’ere so obviously irreproachable that 
" W’hen the chaos of the dark ages w’as past and 
lawwers and statesmen once more had the means 
of being humanists the Law’ of Nature could not 
be left out in any systematic discussion of human 
conduct” ; and, as a sequela, cver>’ authority 
promptly endeavoured to prove that from this 
impregnable doctrine it drew’ its main pow’er. 
The Churchmen boldh’ declared it the Law^ of 
God and that they w’ere its authentic 
interpreters ! The Imperialists maintained that 
the Emperor as the Official Head of the Church 
W’as its proper Exponent ! It became an engine 
of dialectic and appeal to it the frank 
utilitarianism of expediency. Champions of the 
Papacy referred the foundation of the State to 
Natural Reason alone in order to deprive the 
Prince of any claim to spiritual jurisdiction but 
on the other hand there w’ere intrepid folk — a 
large body — w’ho held that commands of the 
Prince contra r^^ to the Law’ of Nature w’ere not 
binding on his subjects and might be law’fully 
resisted. 

But on the w’hole in England at any rate, the 
Canon Law’ w’as the principal vehicle of the Law’ 
of Nature ; an equipage at w’hich Protestant 
W’r iters w’ere w’ont to look askance : and " in 
English politics canonists w’ere associated w’ith 
attempts to encroach on the King’s authority for 
the benefit of foreigners and in English common 
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law with the meddling and vexatious jurisdic- 
tion of the spiritual courts.’' vSo whilst on the 
Continent the theme developed into the modern 
Law of Nations under the great constructive 
genius of Grotius, in England for its primary 
recognition one must look to such law and 
jurisdiction as had an avowed cosmopolitan 
character and pricipally to the Law ^Merchant.” 
But there is another link between the medi£eval 
doctrine of the Law of Nature and the principles 
of the English Common Law : 'ht is given by the 
use — correct in both systems, though constant, 
indeed exclusive, in the Common Law, and 
rather sparing in the Canon Law — of the words 
‘ reason ’ and ‘ reasonable.’ ” And thus, in its 
journey, one recognizes such features as the 
definite adoption of the law merchant into 
English Common Law: '' the liberal and elastic 
remedy on causes of action arii^ing quasi ex con- 
tractu'' ; the reasonable caution, the reasonable 
price, the reasonable time and, indeed the whole 
doctrine of negligence : and much if not most of 
International Law ; and many more too numerous 
to quote. < )ne striking extension lies in some 
territories under British Administration in which 
English Law has never been introduced or 
received as a whole : for example in British India 
a Bengal Regulation of 1793 prescribed that the 
Judges were “ to act according to justice, equity 
and good conscience {words which “ down to the 
end of the eighteenth century, could only be 
read by any publicist or trained lawyer as 
synonymous with the Law of Nature”) in 
cases where no rules definitive of the indigenous 
laws of the parties concerned could be found ” : 
the result of this and other similar regulations 
was that English officials naturally interpreted 
these words as meaning such rules and principles 
of English law as they happened to know and 
considered applicable to the case.” 

The essay ends with a sketch of the remark- 
able instance afforded by the Straits Settlements 
where ” a considerable part of the inhabitants 
live to this day, and apparently thrive, as to a 
considerable proportion of their affairs, under a 
judicial discretion founded on natural equity 
alone ” : 

Locke's Theory of the State is the third 
essay. Locke’s Essay on Civil Government 
(1690) is well-known,” writes Sir Frederick, 
” and is probably the most important contribu- 
tion ever made to English constitutional law by 
an author who was not a lawyer by profession.” 
It was essentialy an apologia for the Conven- 


tion Parliament, no less tl’an Hobbes’ Leviathan 
and Behemoth were an indictment of the Long 
Parliament” : “the doctrine which he had to 
confute was, as is well-known, that of 
absolute monarchy” and “the champion whom 
he attacked by name and elaborately demolished 
in the first of the two Treatises of Government 
was, however strange it may seem to us now'- 
a-days, not Thomas Hobbes but Sir Robert 
Filmer, who is thus saved by Locke from 
oblivion ! ” Hobbes however was the really 
formidable adversary. The object of Locke’s 
investigations is thus defined “Political Power 

I take to be Right of making Laws with 

Penalties of Death, and consequently all less 
Penalties, for the regulating and preserving of 
property, and of employing the force of the 
community, in the execution of such Laws, and 
in the Defence of the Commonwealth from 
Foreign Injury, and o/? this only for the public 
good.'' Princes and rulers hold their powers on 
conditions in the nature uf a trust. Locke’s 
political system purports to be founded on 
Natural Law: that is to say, “on rules of con- 
duct which the light of rea.'Oii, tvithout aid of 
any special revelation, and vdthout assuming the 
existence or authority of any form of society, 
can discover as generalh’ applicable to man as 
a rational being.” But he “ thought it prudent 
to establish a natural right of properte^ ante- 
cedent to political institutions ” ; appropriation 
being the reward of labour ! Locke is an apostle 
of individualism : his body politic is formed only 
by consent and that renewed, tacith^ if 
not expressly, in the person of every new^ mem- 
ber : he does admit that some surrender of 
natural right is necessary as when left to a state 
of nature mankind are “but in an ill condition” ! 
but that surrender is for a definite and limited 
purpose and conditional upon that purpose being 
fulfilled and the power of the Commonwealth 
“ can never be supposed to extend further than 
the Common Good.” Whatever be the form of 
Government, it must be administered according 
to known and (and these are memorable words) 
“ directed to no other end, but the Peace, Safety, 
and public Good of the People.” 

It is interesting to notice that in Locke’s 
time there was “respectable authority for three 
different theories of the supreme power in 
England. The King was absolute, according to 
the ultra-royalists and Hobbes : Locke demolished 
this contention once for all, whatever vre may 
think of his constructive work. Parliament, or 
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the King in Parliament, was absolute according 
to Sir Thomas Smith and the practice of Tudor 
reigns : this view was accepted by Blackstone 
and has been the only tenable one among Eng- 
lish lawj’ers ever since. According to a third 
doctrine prevalent among students of the Com- 
mon Latv down to the early part of the eighteenth 
century there are bounds set by natural justice 
or common right ’’ even to what the King in 
Parliament can do; that is to say, the judges 
ought to disregard an Act of Parliament if it is 
manifestly contrary to natural justice, and per- 
haps if it attempts to subvert the foundations of 
the constitution; for example, if it purported to 
abolish the Monarchy of the House of Commons 
Locke’s opinion is in substance a less technical 
version of this last ; and it is worth tvhile to 
observe that existing legal authorities were in his 
favour. Sir Thomas Smith, whose opinion 
ultimately prevailed, was not a common lawyer 
but a civilian.” 

Locke’s Theory in one sentence is that all 
Governmental powers are held in trust for the 
public and abuse of them may justify the people 
in recourse to their ultimate rights which are 
extra-legal and superior to the positive forms of 
the constitution. 

A Hobbist, writes Sir Fredei'ick, would say 
that such a reservation of an ultimate right was 
anarchical ; now-a-days presumably any one who 
would label himself as a constitutionalist would 
declare it Bolshevist ! Yet all thoughtful people 
probabl}" now recognize that Government is the 
instrument and not the creator of vSociety : 
though many seem to forget that fact ! 

In these fast modern days, no one of which 
seems long enough, few have leisure even to 
read Hobbes’ monumental volumes and fewer 
still would not frankly find them tedious; but 
the influence of his writings was vast and went 
far in the forging of such tremendous instruments 
as the American Declaration of Independence, 
the outpourings of Rousseau and the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

This brilliant essay is concluded by an 
appendix entitled '' The Social Contract in 
Hobbes and Locke ” which is a summary of an 
University Extension Lecture delivered by the 
learned author at Gxford in 1907 from which one 
phrase only can be quoted but which sums it 
up ; ^'Hobbes recognises pactum suhiedionis 
only ; Locke (seemingly) bith pactum tinionis 
and pactum subiectionis ; Rousseau pactum 
iinionis only. 


The fourth essay on The Government by 
Committees in England is extremely interest- 
ing. Nothing, except perhaps the congratulatory 
or valedictory Dinner ” is a more essential part 
of English life than the '' Committee.” When 
rich ^Ir. Blank of Calcutta is rewarded for his 
remarkable but obscure public services with a 
baronetc}" or Sir Hyphen d’ Apostrophe is about 
to retire on his well-earned but exiguous pension, 
dinners are given in their honour and perhaps 
a good thing too : postprandial eloquence and 
wine in ! wit out ! So too when a start is made 
with the Society of Cronks or the ancient Order 
of Antediluvian King Beavers the chief business 
at the inaugural meeting is the appointment of 
the inevitable ” Committee.” “No English- 
man ” sa3"s the author “ who takes any part in 
affairs can fail to acquire some practical 
knowledge of committee work. It is found in 
every part of our social and political machinery. 
The executive of the Imperial Government is a 
Committee. The final court of appeal from all 
jurisdictions in the British Empire outside the 
Luiited Kingdom is a Committee. Most if not 
all of the innumerable unofficial associations 
founded for the most various objects of public 
interest are directed b}^ committees; in fact the 
appointment of a committee is generally the first 
step of any number of English people gathered 
together for any new common purpose.” The 
etymological notion underhung the word Com- 
mittee is that of mandate, “ a specific business 
is committed to a certain person or persons to be 
dealt with according to instructions and 
authority wdiich may be wider or narrower, 
expressed or implied.” 

The only assignable reason for giving those 
incoherent and inorganic bodies known as 
“ General ” committees that epithet is that they 
are never known to do anything in particular ! 

The learned author whitewashes the famous 
Star Chamber now-a-days regarded almost as the 
emblem of the sinister use of executive power — 
which was certainly a committee of the Privy 
Council and which he declares was “ not un- 
popular nor did its jurisdiction, though exercised 
through a procedure quite different from that of 
the common-law courts, give rise to any serious 
complaint, until it was employed as an instru- 
ment of vindictive prosecutions on merely 
political grounds.” 

Sir Frederick passes from the Star Chamber 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
about which he has a good deal to say to his 
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German audience : thence to the administrative 
side and the transformation of certain Committees 
of the Privy Council into separate departments 
of executive government. The Board of 
Trade ” is The Committee of the Privy Council 
appointed for the consideration of matters 
relating to Trade and Plantations '' and the 

Board of Education '' was fur sixty years the 

Committee of Council on Education.'' But of 
course the Cabinet comes in for the mo^t detailed 
treatment : but one can fancy the military element 
amongst Sir Frederick's assemblage at Berlin 
cracking huge guttural jokes at the Committee 
of Imperial Defence ! 

The allotropic form assumed by the House 
of Commons when it leaves debate on principle 
for consideration of detail and resolves itself into 
a committee of the whole House is '' not the 
least singular part of our Parliamentary 
machiner^^" The “Inns of Court"; the 
“Incorporated Council of Law Reporting for 
England and Wales"; and many other bodies 
are mentioned and the learned author finds that 
Committees are good and facilitate the working 
out of schemes. “ An engine without steam 
will not run at all but it is no less true that 
without oil it will run disastrously." 

The Fifth Essay on Gifts of Chattels zoithout 
Delivery is short and technical but it deals with 
questions which often crop up in ordinar\" life. 

In Cochrane v. Moore [25 Q. B. D. 57] it 
was decided that a voluntary gift, without 
speciality and without delivery of a chattel 
capable of delivery, was not sufficient to pass 
the property. If A says to B “I give you m^^ 
horse " and hands it over to B, the transaction 
is, of course, at an end : the horse is B's. But 
if A says to B “I give my horse" but does 
not hand it over to B, what are the respective 
positions of A and B towards each other and, 
further, towards C into whose possession the 
horse comes. This is the pretty problem which 
has vexed the mind of many lawyers from time 
immemorial, is the subject of this Article and to 
parts of which even Sir Frederick does not 
pretend to give any confident reply ! 

As for B, the author thinks that the transac- 
tion gives B a license to take the horse peacably 
wherever he can find it : at any rate from A's 
posssession as ‘"it would not be reasonable for 
A to treat B as a trespasser for acting upon A^s 
expressed intention." 

But, at any time before B obtains possession 
of the horse, A can revoke this license by com- 


municating such revocation to B, whilst A's 
death has the same effect (Irons v. Snmllpicce, 2 
B & Aid. 551) and, perhaps, too if A becomes 
insane. 

What the position oi A or B, before the 
latter has acquired possession of the horse, 
is towards strangers, it seems more difficult 
satisfactorily to answer. Sir Frederick suggests 
that E has an immediate right to possession, re- 
vocable indeed at A's will, but sufficient to give 
limi a right of action against C if C takes the 
horse without colour of right. But some main- 
tain that the utmost effect of such a parol gift, 
considered as a license to take possession, would 
be to enable B to bring a possessory action 
against C in A s name without objection on tlie 
score of maintenance. 

A, at any rate, not having parted with the 
legal possession, and having a right to possession 
Vv hich he can make exclusive at his own will, is 
clearly entitled to bring either trover or tress- 
pass against C. 

Put in technical language, the result may be 
expressed thus : A retains the general j^ropertv 
until the possession is changed by B's execution 
of his license to take the thing given, and mean- 
while B acquires an immediate special property 
b}" the gift. 

^ At any rate such questions were being 
agitated vigorously in the time of Edward IV and 
Henry VII: and the rule that a voluntary gift 
creates, even before deliverv-, a perfect ohliga- 
tion betw^een the parties, though it does not 
pass the property was at least as old, and doubt- 
less a great deal older than Justinian. 

Probably in modern life the principal instance 
in which this point is noticed is in the manv’ 
cases in wffiich an individual in normal circum- 
stances promises verbally to give a relative some 
specific article — a w’atcli or wffiat not — and before 
that relative actually obtains possession the donor 
is gathered to his fathers. It is popularly sup- 
posed that in such cases a donee can claim the 
article, but he cannot : so it is well to be sure 
and obtain delivery as soon as possible : it is 
not here bis dat qiii cito dat^^ but almost ^^bis 
liabet qui ciio haheC^ ! 

The sixth essay is an attempt to explode the 
idea that “the Common Law has received the 
Fiction Theory of Corporations." 

The “persona ficta’’ is not the “fictitious 
entity " but the “ artificial or “ created ” 
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person. The artificial identity’ of a corporation 
is, within its own sphere and for its own purposes, 
just as real as any other identity. The late Mr. 
Justice Cave {whose familiar phrase on the BlucIi 
was ^‘That won't do, you know" !) once 
remarked in the course of a judgment cor- 
poration is a legal persena, just as much as an 
individual; and, if a man trusts a corporation, 
he trusts that legal persona, and must look to 
its assets for payment : he can onh^ call upon 
individual members to contribute in case the Act 
or charter has so provided" (iSSq). Lord 
Selborne, on the other hand in 1S72 stated that a 
railway company "is a mere abstraction of law" 
which makes him look a " Fictionist "; but in 
1875 he wrote " A statu tor3" corporation, created 
by Act of Parliament for a particular purpose, 
is limited, as to all its powers, by the purposes 
of its incorporation as defined in that Act " and 
that is more the language of a " Realist " of 
which school Sir Frederick is an out and out 
disciple. 

And trading and other corporations are now 
held "responsible cx delicto for wrongs com- 
mitted by their agents and servants in the course 
of their employment to an extent which ought 
to satisfy the demands of any reasonable 
Realist." 

Going back earlier, Blackstone (1765) wrote 
" as all personal rights die with the person; and, 
as the necessary forms of investing a series of 
individuals one after another with the same 
identical rights would be very inconvenient, if 
not impracticable ; it has been found necessary, 
when it is for the advantage of the public to 
have an}^ particular rights kept on foot and con- 
tinued, to constitute artificial persons, who ma}" 
maintain a perpetual succession, and enjoy a 
kind of legal immortalit}-." 

But, as Sir Frederick points out, it is often 
for some associations much more convenient and 
practicable to do without any formal perpetual 
succession or legal immortality and mentions the 
examples, which manage very well without, of 
the Inns of the Court, the London Library, the 
London Stock Exchange and the Selden Society. 
Still further back Coke (1613) observes "Xow 
it is to be seen, what things are of the essence 
of a corparation" : — i. Lawful authority of in- 
corporation. 2. Persons to be incorporated. 3. A 
name. 4. A certain place. 5. Sufficient (not 
necessarily technical) words. Xame is of high 
moment. " Xow there comes a writ, let us 


suppose, in the name of the Governors of 
of Sutton's Hospital (he., The Charterhouse). 
]\rost naturally the d<jfendant will ask ; what kind 
of name is that? Thomas v^utton I know; few 
men have not heard of rich Sutton ; but who are 
these nameless ministers of Sutton’s intent? If 
they recover judgment against me, to whom 
shall I satisfy it? If they fail, from whom shall 
J get my costs? " Coke’s answer " not the less 
^apt for being quaint and for once concise " was 
" in this case Sutton as god-father gave the 
name, and by the same name the King baptized 
the incorporation " ! It seems, indeed, that there 
are two quite distinct methods of "justifying 
what one may call corporate behaviour." The 
one is to say: — "The King by his Letters 
Patent which we produce, or the King in Par- 
. li ament by a Statute which is of public 
knowledge, has made us a body politic and cor- 
porate." The other is to say: — " Our existence 
under this name and with all the usual incidents 
of a corporation is ancient and notorious." 

The first would, of course, include the British 
North Borneo Compau}^ (Incorporated by Ro^^al 
Charter under date November ist, iSSi) or a 
Joint Stock Company : the second, such as " The 
IMaster and Convent of St. Mar3^’s Hospital at 
Bristol" who say the\^ were "incorporated by 
that name before the time of legal "memoiy^" 
or a College of Priests who aver "Paulinus the 
first Archibishop of York founded us as a body 
of prebendaries consecrated to our Lady, and 
that is admitted hy divers records." It is an 
"offence against the King" to '‘assume to act 
as a corporation." 

What the learned author wishes to stress in 
this essa}^' is that it is a mistake to imagine 
that the corporate persons is in law so inanimate 
as the Fictionists would maintain : he thinks 
that there is as yet no knowing what vitality 
the legal view of support and a generous and 
liberal construction to a charter in " favour of a 
munificent and deserving foundation " might not 
bestow or, indeed, in what legal pranks any 
Corporation may not really safely indulge ! But 
they have amenities nevertheless and, if the Cor- 
poration of London should be capable of being 
held guilty of treason and the dread judgment 
passed that " suspendatur per coUuin corpus 
politicum/' it will have to be the "Common 
Seal" which will be solemnly escorted to the 
Callows ! 

{to be concluded) 
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THE MARQUESS OF RIPON S 
VICEROYALTY. 

Life of Lord Ripon. 2 Vol. By Eucicn 
Wolf (John IMurray, London, 1921) . 


Mr. Lucien Wolf's Life of Lord Ripon is 
remarkable for its critical appreciation of the 
character and career of the ^Marquess of Ripon, 
who was the most popular Viceroy India has 
had under British rule. Lord Ripon was the 
son of Lord Goderich and was born during the 
short premiership of his father in 1S27. On his 
father's side he was in some distant degree con- 
nected with Oliver Cromwell and on his 
mother's, with John Hampden. ‘Xord Ripon 
himself", Mr. Wolf vTites, ‘‘hugged the delusion 
to his last days that his Radicalism, which he 
prized in the past as a legacy from his Crom- 
wellian ancestry, had always remained with him 
unmodified." The ex-Vicero3’ was educated 
I>rivateU" and, adds his biographer, the education 
he received at home was not of the best kind. 
‘Tt began late, and seems to have been carried 
on without much method to discipline." Lord 
Ripon once told his Private Secretar^y Sir Bruce 
Seton, that the\" two had done very well in the 
world, although neither of them had had the 
advantages of a public school education. But he 
keenly realised the value of what he had missed. 
Writing to Lord Salisbury" on the decision of 
Oxford University to confer a honorary degree 
on himself, Ripon observed: ‘Tt was not my 
good fortune to have a University" education m\"- 
self, but the best proof which I can give of my 
appreciation "bf its value is to be found in the 
fact that my son is going next week for his 
matriculation at Christ Church." Ripon was 
elected to the House of Commons in 1S52 and 
sat for some six \"ears in that body. But his 
first office was Under-Secretary" of War in the 
Palmerston Government in 1S59. In 1S60 he 
was Under-Secretary of State for India with Sir 
Charles Wood for his chief for a period of six 
months, and then he went back again to the War 
Office. He became Secretary" of vState for War 
in 1S63, and for India in 1865. He remained 
just five weeks in the latter office. His next 
post was Lord President of Council in the Glad- 
stone Cabinet in 186S. In regard to offices, 
Lord Ripon rightly described his principle when 
many y"ears later he was chaffed by !Mr. Asquith 


for having served under Palmerston in 1859-66. 
Lord Ripon's defence was that he did under that 
Government what he had done ever since — T 
took what I could get and waited to get more.' 
In 1S73 he went as High Commissioner to the 
United States to negotiate the Alabama dispute, 
and for his ser\dces in that capacity- he was 
rewarded with a Marquisate and the Garter. In 
1S74, he astonished his countrymen by- going 
over to the Roman Church. The Times com- 
menting on the event remarked that “to become 
a Roman Catholic and remain a thorough 
Englishman are — it cannot be disguised — almost 
incompatible conditions." Gladstone leaned to 
the same view and for six y-ears Ripon remained 
without office. 

In 1S80, Ripon was offered and accepted the 
Viccrovaltv of India, after it had been offered 
to and curtly- refused by- ^Ir, Goschen. There 
was some outcry- in ultra-Protestant quarters but 
it came to nothing. Kristodas Pal in the Hindoo 
Patriot welcomed the appointment, citing 
Ripon's change of faith as a proof of his high 
conscientiousness. “A nobleman and public 
man in his position," wrote Kristodas, “would 
not have changed his ancestral religion if he had 
not been moved by- high conscientious scruples." 
Lord Ripon began his ^"ice-regal career with 
false step. He selected Colonel Gordon as his 
Private Secretary-, “apparently-," say-s Mr. Wolf 
“for no other reason than that he admired his 
public spirit and pious unselfishness," against 
the remonstrance of several friends who thought 
that he would find Gordon too excitable to be 
possible as a Secretary-. Within a day- or two 
after their arrival in Bombay-, Gordon resigned 
the Secretary-ship on the ground “that the duties 
of the post were not in liis line, and that he 
thought it would be better to resign at once." 
Lord Ripon did not come to India as a perfect 
stranger to its affairs. He had, as we have seen, 
acted both as Lmder-Secretary- and Secretary- of 
State for India. He had taken a prominent part 
in shaping the Indian Bill which transferred 
the Government from the East India Company- 
to the Crown. Besides, he had relatives in the 
Indian Civil Ser\"ice with whom he was in 
regular correspondence. The opinions express- 
ed in his correspondence and speeches prior to 
bis coming to India, were not very- different from 
those of the liberal-minded Anglo-Indian. He 
wanted to leave the government very- much to 
the man on the spot. It jW"ill surprise our 
readers, as it did us, to read that the Ilbert Bill 
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which more than any other measure roused 
popular enthusiasm for the Viceroy as the vindi- 
cator of the rights of Indians, was regretted by 
Ripon himself as a mistake. The opinions that 
had been collected from Local Governments did 
not lead him to expect the violent outburst that 
it roused from Anglo-India. The India Office 
had said nothing to warn him of the danger. 
When Ripon complained of the want of guidance 
from these sources, it transpired that Sir Henry 
Maine, then a member of the India Council, 
had handed to Lord Hartington, then Secretare- 
of State, a very definite warning against the 
measure, for transmission privately to the 
Viceroy. Hartington explained that he put the 
Minute in his pocket at the Council meeting, 
changed his coat when he got home, and forgot 
all about it ! If that Minute had been sent, there 
would probably have been no Ilbert Bill. 
Hartington ’s forgetfulness rather than Ripon ^s 
conviction of its need and urgency, accounted for 
its introduction in the Indian Legislative Council 
and all the consequences. Ripon repented deep- 
ly that he started the Bill. But once started it 
could not be lighth" abandoned, and it is note- 
worthy that when Lord Kimberly, who had 
become Secretary of State for India, was “dis- 
tinctly chary of accepting’^ the concession of a 
jury to try all European cases, it was Lord Ripon 
that insisted upon its acceptance. 

Lord Ripon *s policy was, indeed, to take his 
Council as far as possible with him. And he 
was generalh" able to do so. 

“I find,” he writes to Lord Hartington, “that 
Members of Council are frequently much more amen- 
able after they have blown off their steam. The Council 
like to make a show’ of independence, they like to be 
treated with a certain amount of deference, but at last 
they can generally be got to do what is wanted. There 
is a very strong desire to support the Viceroy, but 
their very readiness to follow the Viceroy makes them 
afraid of being accused of being nothing but dummies.” 

In regard to the repeal of Lytton’s Press Act, 
which he came out with definite instructions to 
carry out, he encountered so much opposition in 
the Council that Lord Hartington suggested that 
he should allow the majority to dissent from the 
proposal, and that the decision should be left to 
him as Secretary of State. But Lord Ripon 
would not adopt that course, and was even pre- 
pared to compromise on the repeal of “this 
detestable law’’ by stiffening the Penal Code on 
the subject of seditious publications. Eventually 
this was not found nece^snr\" and in announcing 


the change that had come over the Council, Lord 
Ripon wrote : “The fact is that the Indian 
official regards the Press as an evil, necessary, 
perhaps, but to be kept wffthin as narrow limits 
as possible ; he has no real feelings of the 
benefits of free discussion.” He maintained this 
attitude towards repression to the end. Lord 
Morley, in his “Recollections,” has referred in 
a phrase to Lord Ripon’s opposition to the Press 
legislation proposed in 190S. Mr. Wolf more 
explicitly says that Ripon took exception both in 
the Cabinet and in private letters to Lord Morley 
to the unnecessarily wide scope of the repressive 
measures which accompanied his reforms, and 
especially to their permanent character. The 
result was the Gokhale wrote to Wedderbum, 
“my countrymen’s faith in him (Morley) has 
been more than shaken.” Gokhale suggested 
that Lord Ripon, “as the one Englishman from 
whom the bulk of the educated classes m India 
will to-day stand advice,” should speak in the 
House of Lords after Lord ^Morley had unfolded 
his scheme, commending it to the people of 
India ^ as the onh^ means of ensuring its accept- 
ance in this country. This suggestion was 
accepted and acted upon in what was Ripon’s 
last speech and last appearance in Parliament. 
Lord Ripon himself regarded that Local Self- 
Government was the field VvLere he did most for 
India. “Please keep steadily in 5Mur mind,” 
he writes to a friend, “that our Local Self- 
Government Policy is of much more importance 
than Ilbert ’s Bill. The one is a policy looking 
onward to the future and intended to meet in 
time the great coming difficulty of our rule here ; 
the other is only a single measure, sound in its 
purpose and inevitable sooner or later, but which, 
except as witnessing to a principle, will have 
little practical effect.” Writing to Gladstone, 
Ripon put his finger on the inherent vice of the 
bureaucracy. “India,” he said, “is governed 
by a Bureaucracy which, though I sincerely 
believe it to be the best that the world lias ever 
seen, has still the faults and the dangers which 
belong to every institution of that kind ; among 
these faults is conspicuously a jealousy of allow- 
ing non -officials to interfere in any wa}^ whatever 
with any portion, however restricted, of the ad- 
ministration.” There has been some real im- 
provement in this attitude in the last forty 3^ears, 
but on the least provocation, the old^ defect 
comes out, showing that it still remains there 
though held ordinarily in check. 

K, Natr.ajan. 
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Seventy Years Among Savages by Henry S. 
Salt (George Alien and Unwin, Ltd., London, 
1921). 106'. 6d. 


This is not the story of strange adventures 
among the savages of some far off south sea 
island, but the record of a long and busv life 
among the people of the British Isles ; written 
by a cultured and liberal-minded scholar and 
humanitarian who has now reached the haven 
of a serene old age, and who looking back 
upon nian3" \'ears of life spent in the prosecu- 
tion of good and noble service to the humani- 
tarian cause, thought it fitting to describe his 
life among his fellow countr\'men as being spent 
among people with the habits and outlook of 
book is partl_v ironic, and partly" a challenge. 
He quotes as the heading to his first chapter 
the pregnant words of the late Ernest Crosby 
A strange lot this; to be dropped down in 
a world of baroarians — 'Men who see clearh^ 
enough the barbarit\" of all ages except their 
own.’’ 

Mr. Salt w^as born in 1S50 and was educated 
at Eton and Oxford, afterwards becoming a 
master at Eton, a post which he held for over 
ten 3^ears. He has man\" extraordinary- and 
very laughable things to tell us about his days 
at Eton. Especially^ funny- is his description of 
The Low-er IMaster at Eton who was the Rev. 
F. E. Durnford, nicknamed ^^ttdy” 
strange, laughable y-et almost pathetic figure, 
with whimsical puckered visage and generally- 
weather-beaten aspect, like a sort of ancient 
Mariner in academic garb. He, too, used the 
birch freely- in his domain of low-er school, but 
his castigations were of the paternal kind, and 
between the strokes of the rod he would inter- 
ject moral reproofs in his queer nasal voice, 
such as; You naht\% nahty- boy-!” It was 
said that during the punishment he would even 
enter into conversation v/ith the offender, 
especially^ w'hen he knew his people personally ^ 
and that on one occasion he was overheard to 
enquire of a boy on the block; ” Have y-ou 
seen y-our uncle lately?” A question which, in 
the circumstances, w'ould at first sight seem 
irrelevant, but was probably- intended to 
awaken repentance in the criminal by- direct- 
ing his thoughts to some pious and respected 
relative.” 


He has many very- interesting anecdotes too 
regarding William Johnson-Cory- who was also 
a master at Eton, and a poet of rare distinction, 
who publised a little book of verse ” lonica ” 
which is recognised by- critics as poetry- of the 
highest order. Cory- was extremely- absent- 
minded and Mr. Salt relates of him that ” he 
^vas seen pursuing a hen down Windsor Hill 
and making futile grabs at her, under the be- 
lief that she was his hat.” Mr. Salt also re- 
lates the story- of a certain Etonian who, being 
invited to write an account of St. James the 
Elder and St. James the Less was able to give 
a brief description of the Elder, but w’as re- 
duced, in the case of the Lesser Saint, to the 
rather inadequate, though so far correct, state- 
ment that; The other was another.” 

After he left Eton the great work of Mr. 
Salt’s life was the founding of the Humanitarian 
League and for many- y-ears he not only- edited 
the journal of the League but was the moving 
spirit in its manifold activities. The League 
took a strong line against the cruelties of sport, 
it protested very- vigorously- in the press, on 
the platform, and by- means of leaflets, pamph- 
lets and books, against all the grosser forms 
of cruelty, practised not only^ under the name 
of sport, but under the name of law and order, 
flogging in the navy, rabbit coursing, deer- 
hunting, breaking up hares, fox-hunting, all 
these things were protested against by the 
League in the name of Humanity-. And Mr. 
Salt was the life and soul of the League 
throughout. 

Mr. Salt has also been a very- active man 
of letters, and has published among other books, 
a life of Thoreau, the great American naturalist 
and apostle of the simple life, a study- of the 
life and work of the great pessimist poet, James 
Thomson (B. V.) and an anthology- of poetry- 
” Sons of Freedom,” the poems of Francis 
x\dams (Songs of the Army- of the Night) w-ith 
an introduction, a volume of interpretation and 
appreciation of the life and w-ork of Shelley, 
and a fascinating volume of recollections of Eton 
College. 

His friendships have included many of the 
greatest men of letters and thinkers of his time. 
At the age of 5eventy--one ^Ir. Salt can look 
back over a life well spent in the service of 
his fellow-men and women. The outbreak of 
the great war was of course a great blow- to his 
ideals. For a moment it seemed as if every-thing 
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for which he had wrought and toiled had failed 
under the shadow of the great blood-letting, 
and in the midst of the organised lying and 
outbreak of stupid hatred which the war 
engendered. To Mr. Salt the outbreak of the 
war suggested the following reflections ‘Tt 
might bring a return to the ethics of, say, the 
Middle ages ; our countiy^men’s innate savagery 
would be rather more openly and avowedly 
practised — that would be all. They would be 
like the troupe of monkeys who, having been 
trained to go through their performance with 
grave and sedate demeanour, were loosed sud- 


denly, by the flinging of a handful of nuts, into 
all their native lawlessness.** 

Seventy Years aynong Savages is one of the 
most fascinating books that has come our way 
for some time. It not only bubbles over with 
humour, it is full of a love for all great and 
noble causes which help mankind to let the 
ape and tiger die’b It is the record of a life 
pilgrimage of one of those rare souls who from 
time to time are given by the Gods to a cruel 
and erring world, that they may hold aloft the 
banner of brave endeavour, and point the way 
to the uplands of life and conduct. 


S. J. Looker. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Law. 

The Hindu Code. By Dr. H. S. Gour. Second 
cdiiiori (Central Book Depot, Nagpur) 1923. 

The first edition of Dr. Gour’s Hindu Code, which 
appeared in 1919, was noticed at great length and in 
terms of very high appreciation by the Hindustan 
Revieio. We extend a cordial welcome to the thoroughly 
revised and enlarged (second) edition which is lying 
before us and which is in every respect a marked 
improvement on the first. It is not well known that 
the Codification of Hindu Daw was attempted by one 
ui the ^loghul Emperors and the result was the pro- 
duction known as RaghnnandafCs Digest. The 
Mahoniedan Daw was sought to be codified at the 
same time, and the work produced is still extant and 
knovm as Fativae-a-Alaingiri. This Digest of 
Raghunandan is in 27 volumes and its innumerable 
imitations by the learned Pundits of the time were 
criticised by James Mill in his now almost forgotten 
history of India, who thought that a scientific jurist 
alone could codify Hindu Daw and that the mistakes of 
the Pandits, their vagueness of expression, their pre- 
judices and their uncritical judgment could not be 
eliminated by employing the Pundits to do the work 
of codification. In 1S32 the British Parliament made 
an inqum^ into this subject, created a Daw 
Membership for the Governor General’s Council and 
appointed a Royal Commission to codify inter alia the 
Hindu and Mahomedan laws. Unfortunately, this 
Committee after ten years’ waiting reported its 
inability to codify them. Four more Commissions 
'were appointed, but they accepted the view of the 
Royal Commission as the last word on the subject. 
In 1S7S the late ^Ir, John ]Mayne brought out the first 
edition of his Hindu Daw and in his preface {repro- 
duced in later editions) he wrote that he regarded 
the Codification of Hindu Daw as a miracle. The 
impossibility of codifying Hindu Daw 'u^as thus taken 
for granted on all hands during the last hundred years. 
Dr. Gour’s Code is thus the first one of its kind, 
and the fact that the first large edition of it was sold 
out in six months, and the present edition was nearly 
exhausted soon after its publication show's the ability 
of the legal mind for a codified statement of Hindu 
Daw. Dr, Gour has already introduced a Bill 
codifying portions of it, but the Degislative Assembly 


is full of reactionaries, and it is impossible to make 
headw'ay w'ith Codification unless public opinion is 
more vocal in its favour. In the meantime, we 
commend the new' edition which is a verv great 
improvement upon its predecessor. Though it is only 
but two years since the first edition of the book saw 
the light, Dr. Gour has improved the occasion by 
rewriting a large part of his earlier work and making 
additions which amount to about two hundred pages. 
In its new' form Dr. Gourds Hindu Code is not only 
the most accurate but the most systematic and the 
most comprehensive statement and exposition of the 
piinciples of Hindu Daw' administered in our courts, 
and re Sects the highest credit on the industry, capacity 
for w'ork and legal learning of its author. It would be 
equally valuable to the Judge, the lawyer and the 
social reformer. 


The Law of Income Tax. By P. D. Aiyangar. 
(Associated Printers, Dtd., Madras) 1932. 

Mr. P. D, Aiyangar ’s Laie of Income Tax is a 
useful and meritorious w'ork w'hich wfill be valuable 
equally to the tax-assessor and the tax-payer. It is 
framed by w'ay of a commentary on the Indian Income 
Tax Act, 1922, and appended to the text are several 
appendices containing matter of great utility. The 
Act (XI of 1922) consolidates the law' relating to 
income tax and super tax in this country and a com- 
prehensive commentary — such as is now' furnished in 
the w'ork under notice — w'as badly needed. The 
compiler has brought to bear upon his w'ork con- 
siderable know'ledge and experience of the subject, 
with the result that his work will be of the highest 
utility to accountants, assessors, businessmen, and 
legal practitioners. References to the English Act 
are given throughout and the provisions of the Income 
Tax Manual incorporated in their proper places under 
each section, as are the rules framed by the Boat'd 
of Inland Revenue. In fact all available sources of 
information — text-books, reports, digests, proceedings 
of the legislature &c. — have been freely tapped and 
utilized and the material so collected carefully 
classified, focussed and systematized. Taken as 
a w'hole, !Mr. Aiyangar’s Law of Income Tax is a 
notable addition to the commentaries on various 
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branches of Anglo-Indian I, aw, and should iind a large 
circulation amongst the various clabses concerned 
with the incidence of this particular tax. 

Lawyers’ Vade Mecum for Criminal Courts. 2 vols. 
By H. L/. Agarwala and C. M. Agarwala, Barristers-at- 
Baw. (Ram Xarain Lai, Katra, AUahabad) 1922. 

A Concise Digest of the Rulings of the Patna High 
Court (Criminal). By C. M. Agaiwala, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Khadag\ulas Press, Patna) 1923. 

The Agarwalas — ^father and son — are well-known 
in the Indian legal world as compilers of many 
meritorious legal works — ^text-books, digests, manuals 
and vade niecuuii^. Their various publications — all 
generally useful and serviceable — have been apprecia- 
tively noticed in the Hindustan Revieia for the last 
many years. For the last few years Mr. C. M. 
Agarwala has been materially assisting his father in 
bringing out new editions of his earlier books and 
has been also publishing some works on his own 
account. Recently he has completed with his father 
—Dr. ^lanmohan Lai Agar^^ala — a new handy edition 
in two volumes of the criminal law, substantive and 
adjective, which is well got-up and neatly printed. 
It is exceedingly well annotated and should be found 
highly useful by magistrates, police officers and 
criminal court practitioners. His venture on his own 
account is A Concise Digest of the Criminal Rulings 
of the Patna High Court. Considering that the deci- 
sions of the Patna Court are already scattered o\ er 
half a dozen series of legal Journals — official and non- 
official — Mr. Agarwala’s Dige^tj which is compact and 
well-arranged, would be found indispensable by those 
who may have anything to do with the criminal 
rulings of that Court. 

Annual Part of the Yearly Digest of Indian and 
Select English Cases 1922 . By R. Narayanaswaniy 
Iyer, B.L. lAIadras Law^ Journal Press, Mylapore, 
IMadras) . 

The Annual Indian Digest and The Yearly Digest 
were for many years the two rival compilations in 
their class in this country, but the former has now 
been absorbed by the latter and is incorporated with 
it. Thus the Yearly Digest is now the one compre- 
hensive guide to the current decisions of the highest 
judicial tribunals in the Indian Empire. It is a 
valuable work of reference in Anglo-Indian Legal 
literature for its great merits. It digests cases 
reported in almost all the periodicals, official and 


non-official. The biimmaries of the points decided are 
invariably accurate and the tatlo dccidtndi are 
clearlv brought out. For these leasonis the Yearly 
Digest should be indispensable to the Bench and the 
Bar alike. 


RECE>^T BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

The Business Man’s Geography. By H. G. R. 
Taylor. (George Philip ^ Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, 
London) 1922. 

The war hab brought about such tremendous 
changes in the w'orld’s market that an up-to-date text- 
book of Commercial Geography was badly needed. 
An accurate and bvstematic compendium of general 
and post-war conditions in respect of produce and 
markets, will be found in Mr. Taylor’s invaluable 
work of reference. Being — fur facility of reference — • 
alphabetically arranged it enables one instantly to find 
the details relating to area, population, position, general 
conditions, trade relations, etc., of any country in the 
world. There are, in addition, 33 coloured maps and 
133 black and wffiite maps, also an Index of com- 
modities. It also enables one by an ingeniously 
arranged system of symbols to visualise the 
manufactures, the resources, and the commercial 
possibilities of the countries dealt wuth. It gives a 
succinct account of the position as regards industry 
and commerce in every part of the globe, together 
wdth such geographical facts as have a direct bearing 
upon the subject. That position is not, of course, a 
static one, and hence the author has throughout 
attempted to show' how matters are tending, and to 
emphasize future potentialities as w'ell as actual 
conditions. Every care has 1 een taken to ensure that 
the information given and the conclusions drawn are 
thoroughly reliable, and numerous authorities and 
official reports have been consulted, in the collection 
of the materials brought together, especially in the 
range of statistics. For these reasons the Business 
MarTs Geography is bound to be highly useful to 
traders, merchants, financiers, economists, public men 
and Journalists. 


Whitaker’s Peerage 1923 , (J. Whitaker & Son^,, 

Ltd., 13 Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 4) 1923. 

There are several well-knowm annual directories 
dealing with the peers, baronets, knights and com- 
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panioUi in the British Couimoun ealth, but Uliitakcr^s 
Peerage (which is the youngest of its class) is not 
only perhaps the cheapest but the most convenient 
for reference. The current edition contains complete 
list of the Peers, Baronets, Knights and Companions 
up to the end of 1922, and also includes the Xew Year 
honours conferred in last January. The careful and 
accurate compilation and arrangement which has 
always characterised the work is still fully maintained, 
while for ease of reference it can hardly be surpassed. 
The inclusion of Officers of the Order of the British 
hmpire in the Alphabetical Companionage makes 
the section the most complete on the subject. The 
preface rightly calls attention to the very remarkable 
increase to the Peerage and Baronetage during the 
last few years. The obituary for the year is very 
full and complete, running to S/2 closely printed 
pages. WhitaJzcr's Peerage is — as stated above— the 
cheapest now before the public, while its convenient 
shape and handy size add very materialh’ to its value 
and usefulness as an indispensable w^ork of ready 
reference for all wffio seek for information concerning 
the higher ranks of the aristocracy of the British 
Empire. 


Whitker's Almanac 1923 . (J. Whitaker & Sons, 

Ltd., 12, Warwick Lane, London, E. C. 4) 1923. 

Inaugurated in 1S6S, Whitaker^ s Almanac for the 
current year is the fifty-fifth yearly edition of this most 
famous annual reference work of the English-knowdng 
w'orld. It is too wxlLknowm and too w^elbestablished 
in popular estimation to need the review'er’s commenda- 
tion and the Hindustan Revieu: has now for nearly a 
quarter of a century noticed in terms of high apprecia- 
tion the recurring annual publications of this highly 
useful and ver}' meritorioui> look of reference, which 
not only — as its title implies — contains an account 
of the astronomical and other phenomena, but also 
gives a vast amount of sound and accurate informa- 
tion respecting the government, finances, population, 
commerce and general statistics of the various nations 
and stales, with special reference to the British 
Commonwealth and the United States of America. 
The edition under notice has been carefully and 
judiciously revised and brought up-to-date and it is 
fully abreast of the latest important events and 
incidents. All matters of general interest and 
questions of the day are fully dealt with and the 
statistical data are, on the whole, accurate. The 
current edition of WhiiakJer^s Almanac is indispen- 
sable to public men and publicists. 


Who’s Who in the New Parliament. Edited by 
T. \V. Walding. {Philip Gee, 40, King Street, Covent 
Garden, \V. C. 2, London; 1923. 

3 Ir. W'aldiug's Who's Who in the Aeic Parluuncnt 
is a new and useful addition to the ranks of works 
of reference. It not only comprises a complete 
alphabetical Ust of the memberi> of the House of 
Commons elected in Xovember, 1922, but gives in the 
case of each of them their parliamentary history, 
industrial interests, policy and pledges to constituents 
— the last excerpted from their election addresses, 
manifestoes or speeches. In the list of the members’ 
profession one finds, amongsk others, auctioneers, 
bookbinders, bootmakers, engine drivers, hairdressers, 
show^men and underwriters — but fortunately no under- 
takers! Altogether the new publication would be 
useful to Journalists in quest of accurate information 
about the new^ members of the House of Commons. 
We trust that favourable reception wdll be accorded 
to the publisher’s enterprise so that the work may 
appear yearly. 

The Daily Mail Year-Book 1923 . (Associated News- 
papers, Ltd., London, E. C.) 

Of the many political year-books that one is 
familiar wdth, that associated in name with the Daily 
Mail is unique in its being the cheapest and yet the 
most comprehensive. Unlike several other annuals 
of its class and kind — cvhich are only revised and 
brought up-to-date — the DaUy Mail Year-Book is 
completely rewTitten for each succeeding edition. Its 
contents cover a very large ground and traverse almost 
the whole of current political and economic affairs of 
the British Commonw^ealth. In fact, the little red 
book is a most marvellous compendium of general 
knowledge on the public affairs of the day and is a 
most informative w'ork of reference. The edition 
under notice is fully abreast of the latest incidents 
and events, 


The Newspaper Press Directory 1923 . Seventy- 
eighth Annual Issue. (Mitchell & Co., Ltd., Snow' 
Hill, London, E. C. i.) 5s. 

The 1923 edition of the Nexespaper Press Diicctory 
is just to hand. The Directory has been appearing 
year by year since 1846, and can claim to have made 
new^spaper and advertising history. The new' edition 
includes a complete record of the newspapers, 
magazines and trade publications of the Empire, 
together with those of the principal foreign countries 
with which British traders do business. A character- 
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istic feature of the Dircctofy are the trade article^, 
especially those dealing with inter-imx^erial trade and 
the possibility of utilising to the full the generous 
tariff bonuses which the Dominions offer to the iMother 
Counm-. The trade articles include full summaries 
of the tariffs and well informed and brightly written 
summaries of prospects in Australia, Canada, India, 
New Zealand, the \Vest Indies and South .Africa, A 
more general article upon Britain's export trade 
contains some welcome information upon the British 
Kmpire Exhibition, to be held at ^\>mbley Park in 
1924. Other welcome features of the 1923 issue of 
the Directory are a resume of the 1922 advertising 
business, under the title “Things that flatter in 
Ad\ ertising/’ and a similar article upon the modern 
new'spaper world, “The Trend of the Modern Press/’ 
The ye'ijpspaper Press Directory contains 650 pages 
and is a wonderful five shillings’ worth for the 
advertiser, the agent and the journalist. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography: Physical, Economic, Regional. By 
J P. Chamberlain. (J. B. Lippincotl Company, Lon- 
don and Chicago) 1922. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Geography is one of the volumes 
of Messrs. Lippincott’s “School Text Series”, and 
we can unhesitatingly declare it to be an almost 
ideal text-book for students’ purposes even outside 
the United States of America. It possesses in a 
remarkable degree the merits of accuracy, compre- 
lienbivencss and soundness which we have learnt to 
associate with American text-books for students. It 
is a solid and compact manual of about five hundred 
pages of clear print, embellished with over two 
hundred excellent illustrations, which materially' add 
to the usefulness of the letter-presb. The get-up, 
format and mechanical execution are alike creditable 
and the book, as a whole, deserves wide publicity’. 
As llie title of Mr. Chaniberlain’s book indicates, it 
is divided into three parts, the first dealing with 
Phvsical Geography^ or Physiography’, the second with 
Economic Geography or Econography' and the third 
w’ith Political Geography or Politography. The first 
part covers 167 pages, the second 190 and the third 
1 28 — because the last section is devoted onlv to 
the Lmited States. But though students outside the 
States may not require to know the regional 
geography of that country in minute details, the first 
two sections which deal with Physiography and 
Econography’ should appeal to a large circle of 
readers, alike for their comprehensiveness, exactitude 
and informativeness. 


A mere enumeration of the contents list of the 
first two sections of the book will satisfy’ the reader 
as to the comprehensive scope of Mr. Lhamberlain’s 
w’ork. The physical environment of man, the earth 
and its neighbours, the atmosphere and its move- 
ments leading to storms, cyclones, hurricanes and 
tornadoes, the moisture of the atmosphere resolving 
itbolf into dew’, fog, clouds, frost, snow, hail and 
rainfall, weather and its forecasts, climate and its 
relation to life, the origin and utility of mountains, 
plains, rivers, lakes, glaciers, soil and ocean — these 
are .some of tlie many topics expounded in the first 
section. The second section deals with agriculture 
and agricultural products, plant life, cereals, fibre 
plants — cotton, fiax, hemp and jute, beverage plants 
— coffee, tea and cocoa, fruits, sugar plants, potatoes 
and other garden crops, forestry and forcbt products, 
animals and minerals in their relation to man and 
last but not least wfith transport and communication 
in the economy' of human life. The information 
convey'ed is clear and full and the materials brought 
together are sy’stematized with care and an insight 
into the needs of students. The result is a book 
which may be regarded as an indibpensable adjunct 
to the students’ bookshelf. 


The Nations of the Modem World. By Sir Halford 
3 lac kinder, M.A. (George Philip & Son, Ltd., 32, PTeet 
Street, London) 1922. 

Sir Halford Mackinder’s book — The Nations of the 
World — ^first saw the light in 1911, when the condition 
of the nations of the modern world was very different 
from what it is now'. Accordingly* the author has 
completely* revised and overhauled the book, which 
in its present form is more a new work than a new' 
edition. The book is a mixture of geography and 
history', and though its conception is geographical, 
the treatment is more often than not historical. 
Mlthin a short compass it presents its readers w’ith 
a knowledge of the chief contrasts of the political 
and commercial world. The author is a master of 
the subject he deals w'ith in the volume under notice, 
and he has been eminently successful in his efforts 
to interest students of political geography in acquiring 
a comprehensive outlook on a right perspective 
of w'or Id-problems. There are two chapters dealing 
W'ith India and though there is not a little in them 
W'ith which Indian readers may not alw'ays agree, 
credit should be given to Sir Halford Mackinder for 
his sense of fairness and impartiality in dealing with 
the present political conditions. The book deserves 
a careful perusal not only by students — ^for whom it 
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is primarily intended — but also by men interested in 
public affairs, for it is suggestive, thought-provoking 
and instructive. 

The Broad Outlook: A Physical Geography. By 
J. H. Fuidge, M.A. (George Gill & Sons, Ltd., 
13, Warwick Lane, London) 1922. 

Since Pluxley popularized Physical Geography 
under the new name of Physiography in his well- 
known handbook on the subject, there has issued 
from the press a long series of text-books. But 
none that we know of is cast in so popular and lucid 
a form as iMr. Fuidge's booklet — for such it is — 
called The Broad Outlook. While it covers the 
almost entire range of subjects dealt with in text- 
books on Physiography, its unique feature is that 
the many excellent illustrations, with which it is 
embellished, are composed of aerial photographs 
while the text is so written as to captivate the 
imagination of the pupil, Kach chapter 'vS followed 
by suggestive exercises. A student who wdll master 
this took should possess a very useful stock of 
general knowledge, which will certainly enable him 
to command a broad outlook on the natural pheno- 
mena. Altogether a capital little book. 

A Concise Geography of the World. New Edition 
(W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., 38, Soho Square, London, 
W.) 1922. 

The educational publications of Messrs. Chambers 
are deservedly widely appreciated, and though their 
Concise Geography is primarily a school-book, w^e 
give it prominence because its new* edition is, to our 
knowledge, the only w*ork in English available w*hich 
gives correct information about the latest changes 
in the political boundaries of the various P)nropean 
States, due to the treaties which have follow’ed in 
the w*ake of the cataclysm of the great war. Apart 
from the value of the letter-press, the usefulness of 
the book is high because of its being illustrated by 
numerous diagrams and maps — both coloured and 
uncoloured. The letter-press describes in an intro- 
ductory section general notions on geography and 
then in detail the countries of the world Tbe l^st 
section deals with nh^-sieal rsf n ra^b-^r 

advanced character. We commend this w*ork for 
accuracy in detail and for i'‘s being up-to-date. The 
figures given are those of the last census of each 
country, and the extensive political changes in 
Europe, Asia and Africa, conseouent unnn the great 
w*ar, have been carefullv noted and recorded. On 


the w*hole it is about the best introductory text-book 
of political geography easily accessible at present. 

Maps: Their History, Characteristics and Uses. 

By Sir Herbert Fordham (University Press, Cambridge) 
1922. 

Sir Herbert Fordham's book — Maps : Their History, 
Characteristics and Uses — is based on five lectures 
delivered to the teachers of the County of Cambridge. 
Its object is to supply something in the nature of a 
guide, but it is also hoped that it may be adequate 
in itself as an outline and foundation for actual class- 
teaching. But the book is frankly meant for 
teachers. Its object is to create an interest, from the 
educational point of ^iew*, in the subject of Carto- 
graphy and of furnishing systematic data for its 
detailed study. It embodies the history of map 
production from the earliest times and deals w*ith all 
collateral and subsidiary topics. It is thus an 
excellent guide to Cartography and is undoubtedly 
the most compact digest of a large mass of materials 
generally inaccessible. 


INDIAN ECONO:^nC?. 

Indian Economic Problems. Two Vols. Rv Prof. 
Brij Narain, M.A. (Sanatan Dharma College, Lahore) 
1922. 

Professor Brij Narain made his mark as a close 
student and a careful expositor of Indian economics 
so far back as 1919, when he published a collection of 
essays on our economic problems, which were noticed 
in terms of appreciation in the Hindustan Rev'cie. 
The first volume of his book under consideration is a 
considerably enlarged edition of his previous collec- 
tion of 1919, enriched w*ith much additional matter, 
w*hich has materially enhanced the value and useful- 
ness of the learned Professor *s w*ork. The first 
volume now* comprises twenty w*ell- written and 
thoughtful essays traversing almost the whole field, 
of Indian economics. Though the book is not intended 
to be a systematic treatise on the subject, never- 
theless Professor Brij Narain \s collection of essay.s 
compri.sed in the first volume of his Indian Economic 
Problems is a notable and invaluable acquisition to 
the literature of Indian economics. The essays deal 
with such diversified topics as the application of the 
principles of Economics to Indian conditions, Indian 
Western industrialism, rise in Indian prices 
and its effect on our economic life, the best index of 
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economic prosperity, economic causes of unrest, Indian 
currency and paper currency, Indian budgets and 
recent financial situation, banking and industries, 
foreign trade, export duty, labour and protection — 
truly a comprehensive survey. Throughout the 
discussion the author brings to bear upon the subject 
an intelligent appreciation of the realities of Indian 
economic life and a sound grasp of the many problems 
he tackles. Altogether this book will enhance the 
reputation of Indian Scholarship and the Essays on 
Indian Economic Problems — as the first volume of 
professor Brij Xarain’s work is designated — redounds 
to the credit of the author’s learning and scientific 
spirit. 

The second volume of Professor Brij Xarain’s 
work is called Source-Book for the Study of Indian 
Economic Problems and is admittedly a compilation. 
Its object is, by means of presenting judiciously- 
selected extracts from official reports and other 
official literature, to introduce the student of Indian 
Economics to original sources. These extracts — which 
are introduced by short, elucidative essays from the 
editor’s pen — have been carefully chosen to serve the 
object in view obviously from several thousand pages 
of printed matter. The subjects dealt with in these 
selections are Indian currency, paper currency, the 
Imperial Bank of India, finance, tariff, land revenue 
pohcv, famine, irrigation, industrial development, 
railways, co-operation, factory legislation. The 
extracts are from speeches, minutes, notifications, 
resolutions, despatches, proceedings of legislatures 
and other equally valuable media of information. The 
result of the Professor’s industry is a highh^ useful 
manual for the students of Indian Economics, which 
will introduce them to most valuable sources of reliable 
and illuminating information on the subject. 


An Introduction to Co=operation in India. “India 
of Today” Series. Vol I. By C. F. Strickland, I.C.S. 
(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press Bombay 
and Calcutta) 1922. 

Dr. Ruslibrook Williams — the indefatiguabk 
Director of the Central Bureau of Information of the 
Government of India — opens excellently his series of 
“India of Today”, with ^Mr. C. E. Strickland’s 
exceedingly well-written and illuminating sketch 
called An Introduction to Co-operation in India. It 
is — ^to our knowledge — the first publication dealing in 
popular language with the subject of co-operation and 
thus furnishes material which ought to be extremely 
helpful to Indian students in their preparation for 
citizenship. The author first discusses the economic 


conditions of the world as now governed by capitalism 
and the proposals made by socialists and others for 
their improvement, he then defines co-operation and 
offers a succint account of what has been accomplished 
in England and some (Uher European countries. He 
then presents a sketch of the origin, growth, develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement in India and 
accurately states its presents position. Thus within 
the narrow compass of 75 small pages, Mr. Strickland 
brings out into prominent relief the salient features 
of this highly beneficial movement, the expansion of 
which wnll mean the economic salvation of the Indian 
masses. 

Indian Export Trade. B}’ R. 31. Joshi, 31 A., LL.B. 

(Svdenham College, Fort, Bombay) 1922. 

3Ir. R. 31. Joshi has in his hidian Export Trade 
made a notable contribution to the literature of Indian 
industrial development. Though the work is 
admittedly a compilation, there is enough originality 
in it to take it out of the rut of that class. 3Ir. Joshi 
has brought to bear upon an analy^^is of the export 
trade of India a critical acumen of high order, wdth 
the result that his book satisfies all enquiries in 
connection wdth the subject. The main articles of 
Indian export, the quantity of each produced and that 
available for export, their position in the international 
market, and competition with the exports of other 
countries, the principal customers of the Indian 
articles and the general outlook of this country’s 
export trade are set forth with accuracy and lucidity. 
The many diagrams and tables render the book still 
more useful both for purposes of study and reference. 
The data utilized is derived from official sources and 
the statistics used are for the years 1900 to 1914 — • 
w'hen conditions were normal. The book deserves 
careful study at the hands of all students of the 
subject. 


Fiscal Policy in India. By Pramathanath Eanerjea, 
31 A., D.Sc. (3Iacmillan 6c Co., Ltd., London and 
Calcutta) 1922. 6s. 

Our Fiscal Policy. By C. X. Vakil, 3r.A., M.Sc. 
Second Edition (D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co , 
Bombay) 1922. Rs. 5/-. 

It is a significant sign of the times that tw’o books 
deaUng wdth the question of India’s fiscal policy 
should have seen the light in the course of one 3’ear 
— both w’ritten by thoroughly qualified Indians, dealing 
wdth the subject from the Indian point of view. Dr. 
Baneriea is a well-know*n Indian economist, being the 
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Minto Professor of Economics in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity; while Mr, Vakil — though less known in Upper 
India — is no less qualified being connected ^\ith the 
Department of Economics in the University of Bombay. 
Dr. Banerjea^s book is based upon a course of lectures, 
in which an attempt is made to present the different 
aspects of the question in a fair and impartial manner. 
He surveys in the first three chapters the fiscal policy 
pursued in relation to India during the time of the 
East India Company and under the Crown — more 
particularly during the war period and after. We have 
then a discussion of the theoretic bases of free trade 
and protection, after which are presented dissertations 
on the right fiscal policy for India and on Imperial 
preference. There are two useful appendices—on rates 
of duty levied in Great Britain on Indian goods and 
those levied in India on British goods. Mr. VakiPs 
book — which nominally a second edition of his brochime 
called Our Fiscal Policy (issued in January, 192:2) is 
a new work of great utility and interest — is divided 
into three parts. The first sketches the history of 
Indian fiscal policy from the earliest days of British 
rule till 1922, the second summarises some aspects 
of Dominion and British fiscal policy and the third 
presents a critical review^ of the Report of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission. The two appendices reproduce 
the conclusions of the Majority and ilinority Repc^rts 
of the Commission. 

It would thus be seen that the two books— each of 
them useful for study and reference — supplement each 
other and taken together present, from the Indian 
standpoint, a complete conspectus of the great and 
burning problem of the fiscal policy to be pursued by 
this country. The historical part of the subject is 
dealt with more adequately by Dr. Banerjea in the 
first four chapters of his book covering about 116 
pages. Mr. VakiFs treatment of the history’ of the 
subject, though sufficient for ordinary purposes, is not 
so full. But he scores against the Calcutta economist 
in the second part of his work, which deals with the 
fiscal policy of Great Britain and British Colonies like 
Canada and Australia and the present fiscal policy of 
the British Commonwealth. This part of the book is 
highly suggestive and instructive and throws a fiood 
of light on Dr. Banerjea^s Discussions on the right 
fiscal policy of India and on this country’s attitude 
towards Imperial preference. Both the writers are 
protectionists, though perhaps ^Ir. Vakil is more 
frankly so than Dr. Banerjea. But so is the almost 
the entire educated Indian community and to a large 
extent the Government of India as well — as is evi- 
denced by the adoption of the resolution on the sub- 
ject during the last session of the Indian Legislative 

15 


Assembly. But the matter vill not rest there as India 
is determined to have fiscal independence even before 
she gets political freedom. Those who desire to know 
the reason why should turn to a study of the two 
excellent works of Dr. Banerjea and Mr. Vakil on 
Indian fiscal policy. 


THEORY OF POLITICAL ECOXOMY. 

Wealth and Taxable Capacity by Sir Josiah Stamp 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1922). los. 6d. 

A book from the pen of Sir Josiah Stamp bears 
the imprimatur of the greatest British authority on 
statistics. In Wealth and Taxable Capacity the 
author has collected together his Newmarch Lectures 
for 1 920- 1, and has with his usual skill and industry 
dealt with the problem of computation of national 
income and national wealth. It is refreshing to find 
the author la^fing emphasis on the need of a correct 
scientific attitude: “it is a feature of prime scienti- 
fic importance that we should examine facts in the 
dry light of statistical precision before we proceed 
to cloud our judgment by application to specific 
problems, in which, try as we will, we must be in- 
fluenced by prepossession and prejudice.” After an 
illuminating and critical surv^ey of the methods and 
practice of statistical computation of national capital 
and income, the author proceeds to discuss their 
distribution — a problem of increasing urgency and 
importance. The author’s conclusions on this pro- 
blem based on personal research and on similar 
studies by other economists will evoke both surprise 
and comment, for he does not hesitate to weigh the 
scales heavily against all socialistic fads, and even 
against capital levy which has received support from 
such a distinguished economist' as Prof. Pigou of 
Cambridge Lmiversity. Sir Josiah Stamp helieve‘=i in 
the beneficence of Capitalistic production, for has not 
this system made it possible for average wealth to 
increase four-fold since the beginning of the 19th 
Century ? But we are not told if such an increase 
could not have been garnered in case the social 
structure had been built on a different plan. The 
author does not discuss the ethics or the equities 
of the problem of distribution in relation to its 
effect upon individual well-being. He confines him- 
self strictly to economic anah'sis. A very useful 
material is presented in Wealth and Taxable Capacity 
— very instructive, but in places rather too subtle. 
The book deserves wide perusal as a study based on 
scientific reasoning and industrious research. 
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Reparations. Trade and Foreign Exchange by 

L L. r. Angus ^P. v^. King & Son, Ltd., London, 
19 ’2). 125. 6 d 

In one sense Reparations , Trade and Foreign 
Excluifigc falls ^llurt of completeness in as much as 
the history of Reparations embodied therein carries 
ns only up to May 1921. The recent occupation of 
Ruhr following upon the default of Germany is a 
significant episode which the economist of indemni- 
ties can not afford to ignore, for the military occupa- 
tion has been made in teeth of opposition from all 
sound thinkers and in contravention of economic 
principles. But iMr. Angus* book takes on an added 
interest and enlightenment by fact of its prophecies 
having proved correct in the sequence of rime. The 
argument that Indemnity, both in its economic and 
monetary aspects hits the receiver as ruinously as 
it does the giver is very lucidly and vigorously put. 
Mr. \ngus does not base his reasoning upon a super- 
ficial examination of the gift horse *s mouth ; he 
depends upon the very sound economic reason that 
German and British goods are predominantly com- 
petitive and consequently exchange-dumping as a 
direct result of indemnity-pavments will prove dis- 
astrous for British industry. The dislocation of the 
normal balance of production and labour will result 
ir widespread unemployment and give a fillip to 
revolutionary tendencies. Besides acute distress at 
home, Britain is likely to lose her hold over colonial 
and foreign markets. ReparatfonSj Trade and 
Foreign Exchange is a very vigorous and soundly 
argued book so far as the economic effects of in- 
demnity are concerned. But when the author pro- 
ceeds to offer his own solution — he doesn’t say that 
indemnity is absolutely uneconomic, but thinks 
Germany ought to be made to pay and suggests his 
ways and means — almost similar reasoning as he has 
adduced against May 1921 schedule appears to stand 
un against his proposals. Taken as a whole Mr. 
Angus* argument is stimulating and the reasoning 
extremely instructive. 


Money and Credit by C. J. Melrose (W. Collins 
Sons & Co., Ltd., London, 1922). 55. 

A collection of newspaper articles which have been 
recast and built into a connected series, this book 
suffers from the unguarded and loose language which 
should not characterise a book so full of serious 
suggestions. The economic 7nalaise which at present 
threatens bankruptcy to various European nations is 
primarily due to the exchange debacle. Despite the 


powerful advocacy of the S\vedi''h Economist, Prof. 
Gustav Cassel, no serious effort seems to have been 
made uptil now to stabilise the exchanges and this 
lack of effort is in the main attributable to the series 
cf political events which have crippled the internal 
money mechanism and j^revent a venous attempt at 
reconstruction. Mr. ^Melrose is quite severe in his 
denunciation of the muddle-headed conception of 
credit,** and of the fluctuating gold standard. He 
proposes to stabilise currency through the price level 
and advocates a consideration of the Fisher plan. 
Flow a gold standard is made ineffective in respect 
to stability of prices is well illustrated by the in- 
stance which 3 Ir. INIelrose quotes from the Bankers' 
Magazine : “A group of American gambling finan- 
ciers drew from the Bank of England in the course 
of a few weeks millions in gold and shipped it 

to New York. At the same time they sold British 
securities heavily to be delivered some time later on 
London Stock Exchange, and bought securities at 
current prices on New York Exchange. In the re- 
sult the depletion of gold from London caused a 
fall in prices of principal securities of no less than 
^115 million while there was a corresponding rise 
in prices of American securities. Thus speculators 
won large sums at both ends.** . . . Mr. Melrose 

is for securing stable price levels and suggests that 
to * ^escape fluctuations and positively ensure that 
the currency v,ill function without hitch, it is only 
necessary that each currency unit shall be a True 
Credit — ‘ a Certificate of Delivery ’ — a just demand 
to the return of an equivalent for what has been given 
up to be consumed by others.** The proposal is not 
quite clear and no details are elaborated, but Mr. 
Melrose is emphatic in his ideas about the funda- 
mental necessity of reshaping our currency poEcy. 
Prof. Ir^'ing Fisher whites a foreword and commends 
the book as being “ popular science in its best sense.** 

Bankers* Credit by William F. Spalding (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1921). io 5 . 6^^. 

Mr. Spalding has established a name for himself 
for his lucid expositions on monetary structural 
mechanism. In Bankers' credits he scores a distinct 
success. The confusing variety of Bankers* credits 
has frequently been a source of puzzling trouble and 
vexation to the merchant — the system has grown out 
of practice. It was time a systematic survey was 
made of such facilities as are obtainable from Banks. 
Mr. Spalding deals adequately and in detail with 
Cash Credits, Traveller*s Letters, revocable and 
irrevocable Banker *s credits and documentary credits. 
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In addition to explaining the exact scope of each, 
the author expounds the law on the subject, and 
illustrates his text by recent legal decisions. Bankers' 
Credit is a welcome addition to literature on Banking. 


A Fluctuating Exchange and the Remedy by \V. 
Goodlitfe, M.A. (68, Victoria Street, London, S.W.i, 
1921). 15, 

iMr. Goodlifle wrote his pamphlet in the days 
when Kuro^jean exchanges were comparatively less 
ruinous than they are to-day, and when Prof. CassePs 
powerful advocacy of the urgent need of stabilised 
exchanges had provoked the minds of thoughtful 
students to hud ways and means for achieving 
stability. One practical result of the discussion 
was the Ter Meulen Scheme. Mr. Goodliffe has a 
similar remedy to propose. He cogently analyses 
the ills of currency and attempts reconstruction on 
an international basis. He suggests that a Board of 
all Nations bliould be entrusted wiili the issue of 
an international unit — the l^vlundic — based on an in- 
dependent gold reserve, to be initially^ raised by 
loan from participating countries and later rejjleted 
by receipts against credit (Mundic) issued. The 
debtor countries will hypothecate their custom duties 
as guarantees for the credit. The author foresees 
no serious impediment in the actual w'orking of the 
ocheme, and the cost, he reckons, wdll not be prohibi- 
tive. What Mr. Goodliffe seems to have ignored is 
the psychology of the national mob-mind which is 
extremely' jealous, narrowdy^ insular and rigidly 
sectarian. The recurrence of racial conflicts despite 
choice professions of goodwill and peace precludes 
the possibility of any serious advance being made 
on the lines advocated by" Mr. Goodlifle. His essay 
how'ever is extremely suggestive and very interest' 
ing. 

Commonsense Economics by Mrs. L. Le Mesurier 
(John Murray, London, 1922). 6s. net. 

The inevitability- of innumerable studies and text- 
books on Economics may' or may' not be justified by 
the Publishers’ forecast of the demand for them, 
but there is no doubt of the increasing interest which 
the people — ^tlie common people — have begun to show 
in the ‘ economic ’ aspects of a policy and a pro- 
gramme : clearly one of the outstanding effects of 
post-w'ar conditions on men’s thoughts. The change 
is to be welcomed in as much as a projected policy’ 
receives determinate consideration in its most vital 
phase; and books that aim at developing the correct 


critical attitude and prepare the ground w'ork for a 
sound and constructive estimate de-^erve more than 
a passing comment. But Ivconomics ib very largely 
a subjective study, and author^ and w’rkers are as 
much prone to write up their siibject.b with one eye 
on the particular circle of readers they' wish to reach, 
as does the auctioneer who critically' sums up the in- 
dividualities of his audience before discoursing on 
the quality of his w'ares. One must remember, that 
the subject needs ever fresh presentment from as 
many* uiflertut angles as possible in order to meet 
the needs of differing attitudes of the readers. Such 
studies, how'ever, are liable to cause confusion if the 
fundamental truths of the bcitncc arc bumniarily 
brushed a^ide or ignored in order 10 snb:>erve a parti- 
cular economic fetich or fad. Xliis charge can not 
be laid against the delightfully' fresh book from the 
pen of Mrs. Le Mesurier, CorfUiiGnsense Economics 
has been planned by' its author ab a practical ele- 
mentary book for students and lay men. The ex- 
tremely clear and lucid expobiiion of economic 
theory given in this volume is very' instructive read- 
ing and may w'cll serve as a model to text-book 
w'riters. Mrs. Le Mesurier aimed at making her 
book intelligible, readable and provocative. She has 
succeeded remarkably' well, and it is no small achieve- 
ment. The author has not hesitated to balance the 
nicely-calculated bourgeoisie tendency- of the 
classical school against the furious onslaughts of 
the Marxian doctors. Mrs. Le Mesurier’s method 
purposes to present the argument from both sides. 
Ihe author has not been betrayed, except on one or 
tw'o occasions, into a definite acceptance of a conclu- 
sion w'ithout ample argument. To say that w'e re- 
main unconvinced of her doctrine of inevitability of 
Rent or disagree with her in her disquisition on 
Capital-Labour Conflict, is not to belittle the merits 
of her book. Such differences are provoking and 
stimulate thinking. We commend the text whole- 
heartedly for W'e consider tliat only- a few- books can 
rank with Co}}imonsensc Economics in skilfully- 
guiding the students and general readers through 
problems w'hicli are and will ever remain of vital 
interest for social W'elfare. 


Wealth and Work by- George W. Gough, 
(George Philip & Son, Ltd., London, 1921). 2S, 6 d. 

In instructive contrast to Mrs. Le Mesurier V book 
is Wealth and Work. Mr. George W. Gough here 
treats of Economics w'ith rare skill and lucidity of 
expression. He possesses a trenchant descriptive 
sty-le and adorns his facts with a wealth of pictures- 
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que analogies and contrasts. His treatment of the 
subject however is strictly ‘ orthodox ’ — in the sense 
that man appears to him as a functional animal 
engaged in toil, owing labour and work, as member 
of human society. Economics is a science of wealth 
— of production and distribution of material goods. 
A nation’s wealth is in direct proportion to the 
labour of her citizens, and woe betide the man who 
questions the ethics of the ordinance which con- 
serves the richeb of the fruits of labour in the hands 
of the fortunate few. The logic and benehcence of 
capitali^tic distribution appeal irre^ibtably to the 
author and he seeks to justify its raison lV ctre by 
pointing to the plenitude of the accumulations of 
national wealth under its aegis. Mr. Gough does not 
show the slightevSt repen tence even when as a neces- 
sary corollary the obvious evils of the industrial 
society of to-day stare him in the face. A scheme 
which leaves the poor poorer still after years of 
toil and labour does not bother him. He must place 
the nation before the individual and who are the 
nation ? — Eazarus and fraternity. Rather we should 
be thankful for ‘‘ those of us who have to earn our 
incomes do it all the more easily and securely 
*^because people who are fortunate enough to have 
“ investment incomes are guaranteed the full enjoy- 
“ ment of them.” Again “ the idle rich are one 
result of a system which has rescued society from 
wholesale poverty.” Notwithstanding a pronounced 
bias in favour of plutocratic capitalism iMr. Gough’s 
book is extremely readable and deserv’es serious 
study. It will be found highly provocative. 

Physical Economics by L. Southerns, M.A., B.Sc., 
Wh. Sch. (The Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., London, 
1921). 6 d. 

Physical Economics is by no means a text-book; 
it carries a sub-title ‘‘ As Es>ay on Fundamental Prin- 
ciples ” and its author devotes his entire space to 
a consideration of the most controversial of economic 
principles, viz., the just reward of capital. Mr. 
Souther: ^ art^ M with regroui:)ing the brickwork 
of ecoro : t- dy and introduces a novel nomen- 

clature in the shape of symbols and entities. 
Primaries and tertianes, reminiscent of geological 
studies, are scattered wide over Nature’s domain. 
Economic “ goods ” represent an entity or a sym- 
bol. With this premise— the significance of which 
is not clearly appreciable— the author plunges into 
a consideration of abstinence — that grim jest of 
the capitalists.” Mr. Southerns arrives at the con- 
clusion that abstinence being neither an entity nor 


a symbol is economically negative and accordingly 
deserves no reward. We are not quite sure if this 
novel method of attack on Capital’s reward tvill take 
in the wary reader for no constructive proposals are 
put forward to replace the present-day incentive to 
industrial development. Mr. Southern’s discussion is 
however helpful in that it focusses attention on the 
thorniest problem of equity in economics. 

A Text-book of Political Economy by E. C. 
Robinson, M.A., LL.B., revised by T. Herdman, M.Sc. 
{The Normal Press, Ltd., 1922}. 55. 

Thib Volume is one of the Normal Tutorial Series, 
intended primarily^ for students who are preparing for 
examinations. It is not exactly a systematic guide 
to the study of political economy ; nor do the 
authors claim merit of original treatment. The book 
appears to us to be a series of concentrated notes 
on economic theory. Numerous quotations and ex- 
cerpts from well-known writers embellish the text ; 
the author critically sums up but never enters into 
details. Perhaps its best use is, as indeed claimed, 
for the examination. The Index, Cross references 
in the text, questions and notes which follow each 
chapter will be found helpful and instructive. 


TRAVEL. 

Among French Folk. A Book for Vagabonds. By 
W. Branch Johnson (Cecil Palmer, London) 1922. 

Mr. Branch Johnson is a typical vagabond — in 
the best sense of that term — and his record of a 
tour in France — called Among French Folk — is an 
almost ideal book for vagabonds in that country, 
desirous of tramping it like the author of the work 
under notice. Mr. Johnson is a journalist who set 
out on a tramp wfith his wife from Nice, with no 
more than a knapsack and walked across country 
through Biarritz into Brittany, picking up odd travel- 
ling companions, and living throughout with the 

country folk. They traversed a very interesting part 
of the country. The course of their wanderings 

took them through Avignon, Nice, the Midi 

\ alley, touching the better-known old picturesque 
towns such as Arles, Nimes, or lesser-known places, 
and so north of th-^ Pyrenees along the Biscay 

Coast to the Medoc and on into Brittany. 
The author, who wields a facile pen, has done 
well to write the story of this journejv The 
happenings fey the way- are unfolded in this book, 
which is brightly written, full of pleasant things, 
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and told with quiet humour. The literature in 
Englibh of French travel is fairly extensive, but we 
are sure that by reason of its literary charm, a keen 
insight into the lights and shadows of French life 
and a spirit of bonhomiej Mr. Johnson's Among 
French Folk wdll deservedly occupy a prominent 
place. 


A Little Tour in France. By Henry James (William 
Heinemann, London) 1922. 

The late Mr. Henry James^ A Little Tour in 
France (originally issued in 1900) is justly regarded 
as a classic in the literature of French travel. We, 
therefore, heartily welcome a new, exceedingly-well 
got-up edition of it in limp covers, beautifully printed 
and very neatly turned out, and profusely embellished 
with most excellent illustrations. Except Paris — 
which he severly left alone — Mr. James' tour covered 
an extensive area and included most of the places 
worth seeing ; and his descriptions are marked by 
all that grace of style, keenness of observation and 
artistic outlook which one justly associates with 
that famous American man of letters. Though not 
a guide book or a tourist’s manual or vade mactim, 
the new edition by reason of its mechanical execu- 
tion and format should be an indispensable com- 
panion to the English-knowing traveller in France. 


Spanish Galicia. By Aubrey F. G. Bell (John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, London) 1922. 

Literature in English dealing ith Spanish 
Galicia is still limited — there being but nine works 
on the subject, which are enumerated in the course 
of a fairly extensive bibliography dealing with the 
country, appended to Mr. Aubery Bell’s w’ork of that 
name. jMr. Bell’s Spanish Galicia is thus only the 
tenth work in English dealing wdth that very in- 
teresting part of the Iberian peninsula. Galicia is 
generally designated the “Switzerland of Spain,” 
and though this description may not be strictly 
accurate, it serves a useful purpose in conveying to 
the average mind the charm of the country which 
lies in the north-western corner of the peninsula. It 
is not on the traveller’s beaten track ; hence the 
paucity of English works about it. Mr. Bell’s book, 
therefore, supplies a long-felt want. It graphically 
describes the country and the people, their occupa- 
tion, habits, customs, manners, trade, commerce and 
language and literature. The book is comprehensive 
and well-written and it vividly brings before the 


mind’s eye alike the picturesqueness of the country 
and the characteristics of the people. It is a notable 
addition to the literature of Spanish travel. 


Madrid — Past and Present. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine 
(John Lane, The Bodley Head, London) 1922. 

Mrs. Steuart Erskine ’s Madrid Past and Present 
IS emphatically not a guide book, though the traveller 
to the capital of Spain will find it exceedingly use- 
ful and interesting. It offers an account of the 
attractions of the Spanish Capital and of the places 
01 interest that are generally not mentioned in guide 
books, along with full descriptions of the life, the 
art and the amusements of a city that is very little 
known in spite of its artistic treasures. The three 
magnets of ^Madrid that attract tourists — namely, the 
Armoury, the Royal Picture Gallery (called the Prado 
Museum) and the Royal Palace, Monastery and Mau- 
soleum (widely known as The Escorial} are graphi- 
cally portra\*ed but the book deals vividly with all 
other attractions besides these show places. Alto- 
gether Mrs. Erskine ’s Madrid is a useful contribu- 
tion to the literature describing the Spanish Capital. 


From Switzerland to the Mediterranean on Foot. 

By J. B. Winter (T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London) 
1922. 

Mr. J. B. Winter’s From Sieitzerland to the MedF 
terranean on Foot is an excellent little work deaHng 
with a tramp which the author undertook through 
a most interesting part of Central Europe. Starting 
from Sierre he reached Cannes, traversing en route 
:Martigny, Thonon, Annecy, St. Pierre de Chartreuse, 
Grenoble, La Grave, Vars and Extraunes. The 
journey lasted sixH'-nve days from the 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1919, to the 5th February, 1920, of which thirty- 
six were walking days and the remaining twenty-nine 
rest days or devoted to subsidiary excursions. The 
distance covered was four hundred and eighty-eight 
miles, which works out to an average of thirteen and 
a half miles for each walking day. Appended to the 
well- written descriptive sketch of the tour consti- 
tuting the first part of the book, are extracts from 
the author’s mountaineering Journal in the second 
part. These are of special interest to the Alpine 
climbers. But the first part is of general interest 
and should find a large circle of readers. The value 
of the letter-press is substantially increased by its 
being embellished wfith numerous fine photographic 
reproductions. 
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Tramping with a Poet in the Rockies. By Stephen 
Graham. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 1922). 
Ss, 6 d. 

'Mi. Stephen Graham is par excellence a writer 
of travel literature. His earlier books dealing with 
the Caucasus, Jerusalem and various aspects of 
Russia are well-known. His latest contribution to 
the literature of travel is Tramping IliUi a Poet in 
the Rockies. The book is a brightly-written record 
of a tramp indulged in by the author, in the com- 
pany of an American poet named Vachel Lindsay, in 
the Rockies and Canada. Endowed with an in- 
curable knight-errantry which has impelled him to 
traverse a great deal of Europe and Asia, Mr. Graham 
has come to possess a shrewdness of observation 
which stands him in good stead as a writer of books 
cf travel. The book imder notice is marked by all 
the w'ell-known characteristics we have learnt to 
associate with Mr. Graham’s writings. The descrip- 
tions of the various scenes and sights are vividly 
brought before the reader and his graphic sketches 
of the North American life and manners present a 
j)anorama which is equally picturesque and interest- 
ing. Altogether it is a capital contribution to the 
literature of American travel. 


A Burmese Wonderland. By Major C. M. Enriquez 
(Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta) 1922. 

On Major Enriquez — Divisional Recruiting Officer 
of Burma — there seems to have fallen the mantle of 
inspiration of the late Mr. Fielding Hall as an inter- 
preter of Burman life and thought. His two earlier 
books — Burmese Enchantment and A Burmese 
Loneliness — established his reputation as a qualified 
and sympathetic exponent of things Burmese. His 
latest work — A Burmese Wonderland — is e\en more 
fascinating and delightful than its predecessors. 
A Burmese Wofidcrland is warmly sympathetic. It 
deals with Burma Proper, Tenasserim and Arakan, 
and leads us to all the places most beloved for their 
beauty and sanctity by the Burmese themselves. 
There are charming chapters on Kyaik Hti Yo, 
Shewe-Zet Daw, Pagan, Taung By on, Po Win Daung, 
and other favourites localities; and Major Enriquez 
has brought to life again with his sjTnpathetic pen 
many of Burma’s heroes. In his pages the Nats 
have their furtive residence ; while legends are skil- 
fully and ingenuously handled. There are no dull 
pages here. A feature of the work is the skill with 
which Major Enriquez, while moving from place to 
place, has given vivid historical pictures in their 
correct chronological order. This is a history book, 


a geography, and a fairy tale, and ought to appeal 
to a large circle of readers interested in the fortunes 
of Burma. 

On a Chinese Screen. By W. Somerset Maugham 
(William Heinemann, London 1922). loi'. 6 d. 

It is difficult to characterize Mr. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s book — On a Chinese Screen. It may not be 
strictly a book of travel and yet it would be difficult 
to classify it except under that head. It comprises 
fifty-eight short sketches dealing wdth various aspects 
of China— its life, social customs and manners, art, 
science and letters. Of course the subjects are dealt 
with not in the style generally adopted in recondite 
essays and dissertations, but in the chatty, familiar 
way of putting things calculated to interest the 
average layman. Some of the sketches — as for in- 
stance, that on the famous great w^all of China — 
are very short, but in these few lines Mr. Maugham 
manages to convey an intensely vivid impression to 
the reader’s mind. The paragraph — for it is no more 
than that, being but seventeen lines — on the great 
wall opens and also concludes with these words — 
“ There in the mist, enormous, majestic, silent and 
terrible, stood the Great Wall of China.” How in- 
tensely realistic these few w^ords. The book deserves 
perusal at the hands of all lovers of descriptive 
literature. 


Memories of Travel. By (the late) Viscount Bryce. 
(Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London) 1923. 

The death of \Tscount Bryce last year was a 
very great loss not only to the political world but 
also to that of Geographical exploration. His Trans- 
Caucasia and Ararat (1S76), South Africa (1895) and 
South America (1910) are standard works of travel 
and are as important in the literature of the subject 
as is the monumental American Commonwealth in 
that of Constitutional Law and Politics. His 
Memories of Travel — now put together by his wife — 
consists of most delightful sketches of travels in 
Iceland, Poland, Hungary, the Alps, Southern 
Pacific, North America and the Altai Mountains. 
They are marked by an intense love of Nature, a 
keen appreciation of the picturesque, an enviable 
interest in mountain scener>q and above all a vivid 
grasp of the lights and shadow's of the hills and 
plains traversed by that keen-sighted traveller. They 
cover very extensive ground and should appeal to 
tliat large circle of readers w'ho appreciate graphic 
travel sketches equally interesting and entertaining. 
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A Burmese Arcady«. By Major C. M. Enriquez 
(Seeley Service Co., London) 1923. 

Yet another book on Burma by ISIajor Enriquez 
is A Burmese Arcady'j which contains many excellent 
illustrations. By reason of its subject-matter— to 
which we shall presently refer — it is not likely to 
interest general readers to the same extent as his 
three previous works — A Burfuese Enchantment, A 
Burmese Loneliness and A Burmese IVonderland — 
the last being noticed in this issue. A Burmese 
Arcady deals wtth the mountain dwellers in the 
Burma hinterland called the Kachins, their customs 
and characteristics. This author, who made a long 
sojourn amongst them as an Officer of the Kachin 
Rifles, takes the reader with him for a distance of 
some 570 miles and his book is a valuable and in- 
forming record of the lights and shadows of their 
life. He suggests that some public money might be 
usefully spent on the country, as without consider- 
able help the people can hardly survive. The potential 
riches of the country, he points out, are considerable, 
and well worth the careful investigation of the pros- 
pector, while as to the people themselves, he is 
strongly in favour of military service as the best 
means of effecting their development. The whole 
country, he indicates, offers an unusual field for care- 
ful and systematic research. It is at least encourag- 
ing that the author is able to tell us that where 
attempts have been made to benefit the people the 
results have been very satisfactory. Thus the book- 
dealing as it does with a people who do not possess 
the charm of the Burmese — is not calculated to excite 
as much interest as those dealing with the latter. 
Nevertheless it very usefully supplements his three 
interesting, and informing works on Burma enumerat- 
ed above and the four together constitute a meri- 
torious contribution to the study of the people in- 
habiting the Burmese plains and mountains. 

Travels in Eastern Tibet by Eric Teichman 
(Cambridge University Press, 1922). 255. 

Unlike the usual type of book of ‘ adventurous 
traveP — diaries of journeys through an unknown 
country made by foreigners ignorant of the language 
and the customs of the people — Mr. Teichman ’s book 
is a record of first hand experience written with 
sympathy and understanding by one who has lived 
in the land for a considerable period. The latter 
and the larger portion of the book is devoted to 
journeys undertaken on a mission of peace in 191S 
on behalf of the British Consulate in China who were 
requested for mediation between the two opposing 


factions on the Sino-Tibetan frontier. Mr. Teichman 
started from Tachienlu in the Chinese province of 
Szechuan and succeeded in locating Seshu (hitherto 
unreached by foreigners) via Kan Ze and Deng Ko. 
At Chamdo, the famous monastry-town and the head- 
quarters of the Tibetan generalissimo, Mr. Teichman 
opened negotiations for peace and after considerable 
delays and travels succeeded in bringing about a 
temporary truce. The author illustrates his travels 
with rich topographical data and gives copious in- 
formation about the people, their habits and customs, 
and their country. Mr. Teichman possesses a shrewd, 
observant eye and has many interesting things to 
say about the social and political relations between 
Tibet and China. But the most valuable part of 
Travels in Eastern Tibet is the history of the political 
relations between China, Tibet and India which is 
summarised in the first 60 pages. Naturally Mr. 
Teichman takes the British point of view where 
British policy comes into contact with the Sino- 
Tibetan problem, but he adopts an impartial and 
detached outlook when he surveys it as an inter- 
provincial conflict betw'een China and Tibet. We 
possess in the books of Sir Francis Youiighusband 
a personal record of the details of the military ex- 
pedition to Lhassa in 1904. Mr. Teichman admits 
that the refusal of Tibet to open up trade relations 
wfith India led to the 1904 military expedition, but 
he does not stay to question the morality of the 
V'enture. Tibet, practically an autonomous state 
possesses a perfect right of freedom of action in 
matters that concern herself alone. Britain would 
not have her gates closed to British commerce. The 
mailed fist of the Lhassa expedition w^as followed by 
diplomatic pressure on China. A convention was 
concluded with her in 1906 and another w’ith Russia 
in 1907. England thus broke through the Tibetan 
barrier and in the act secured for her nationals a 
favourable treatment in trade and commerce. It 
is not known how’ far Tibetan opinion w'as biassed, 
through British means, against China and the Chinese. 
It has been the practice of Imperialist nations to set 
tw’o wxak, though autonomous, neighbours at each 
other’s throat and then design to step in with the 
ostensible view^ of securing peace but really to gain 
for themselves, as an arbitrage rew’ard, trade con- 
cessions and monopolies. Mr. Teichman does not 
touch upon this thorny aspect of the problem— his 
connections wuth the consular service and his oath 
as a member of His Britannic Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Corps preclude any judgement on the traditions of 
his owm service. Mr. Teichman *s book despite these 
shortcomings, is a very interesting volume, well 
W’litten, instructive and a delightful reading. 
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On the Edge of the Primeval Forest by Prof. Albert 
Schweitzer, translated by Ch. Th. Campion (A. & C, 
Black, Ltd., London, 1922). 6s. 

Prof. Albert Schweitzer, Doctor of Medicine and 
Theology is a well meaning man. He gave up the 
academic pursuit of science and art in order to serve 
the heathen in Africa. In 4^ years he toiled on the 
Orange River Colony, as Superintendent of a ^Medical 
^Mission, and his enthusiasm for the servdce has not 
been dimmed. Although his faith led him, in his 
explanations to the patients, to attribute his surgical 
successes to the divine Mercy of Christ, he never- 
theless affirms that the “ humanitarian work to be 
dene in the world should, for its accomplishment, 
call upon us as men, not as members of any parti- 
cular nation or religion.'^ On Vie Edge of the 
Primeval Forest records Prof. Schw^eitzer's experiences 
as a medicine-man to primitive tribes. He wnites in 
an interesting style of what he saw^ and observed ; 
and his book is an instructive contribution to anthro- 
pological study in the popular style. The author 
could not help from noticing the colonial problem, 

pithily put by a timber-man in his conversations : 
“ We bring the negroes strong drink and diseases 
which were previously unknown among them. Do 
tlie blessing we bring the natives really outweigh 
the evils that go wdth them?^* Dr. Schw'eitzer does 
not supply the answer for he devoutly believes in the 
w'hiteman^s burden. He is quite frank about it. 
“That it is so hard to keep oneself really humane, 
and so to be a standard-bearer of civilisation, that is 
the tragic element in the problem of the relations 
betw'een white and coloured men in Equatorial 
Africa."’ By civilisation he means nothing very com- 
plicated, it seems, for Dr, Schweitzer justifies labour 
compulsion and promiscuous grouping and hotcsing 
which become veritable colonies of demoralisation as 
being necessary for trade. Trade is the supreme God 
ot white civilisation and even the theologian in Prof. 
Schw^eitzer does not protest against such unmoral 
exploitation. But the political aspect is not the im- 
portant part of On the edge of the Primeval Forest. 
The great sacrifice for ideals wffiich prompted ths 
author to respond to the call for service, merits ad- 
miration and tribute. His book should be read in 
the light of such ideals and it becomes a record of 
a manful adventure and supreme ser\dce of man to 
man. 

Around the Shores of Asia by Mary A. Poynter 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1921) i6s. net. 

This volume differs from the usual journey-books 


in that the author lived for a considerable number 
of years in Constantinople and had exceptional 
opportunities to understand the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment of the Border-East. But Mrs. Poynter is the 
wife of a British diplomat wdiose heaven-inspired end 
of life is the maintenance of prestige. Her outlook 
on Eastern men and conditions is accordingly cir- 
cumscribed by the necessities of ‘ white " decorum. 
The people are categorically termed “ natives ” and 
lier air of assumed innocence leads her to question 
once in a way why the term is so very much derided. 
She solaces herself w’ith history : — Hindus and 
Muslims of India object to being included in tlie 
category of “ natives ” because they came into the 
country initially as conquerors ! Mrs. Poynter ap- 
parently seemed satisfied. Her conception of the 
wdiite man’s burden receives added testimony from 
the insignificant number of Britishers wrho hold con- 
trol over a country as vast and big and complex as 
India — he is there “ just enough to direct the browm 
o. chocolate coloured man at his task and to keep 
the idle man from getting in the w*ay.” Her sensi- 
bilities receive a shock wffien she finds no trace of 
colour prejudice among the Dutch residents of Java. 
Mrs. Poynter deplores the incident and passes on to 
considjer the beneficence of the American 'white" 
rule over the Philipines. It is curious how^ever that 
free Japan, the land of the yellow people, receives 
nothing but praise from her pen — upraise for the in- 
dustry of her folk, praise for the grandeur of her 
spiing-beauty, praise for the intellect and character 
of the little Nipponese. One can how^ever ignore in 
Around the Shores of Asia the almost contemptuous 
sneer for the East wffiich Mrs. Poynter makes no 
attempt to conceal. There is enough of charm and 
interest in her Journal to be interesting. She pos- 
sesses a facile pen, an obsen^ant eye for nature and 
a ready comprehensive wit of delineation. Discard- 
ing the political bias in the book, one can not fail to 
admire the narratory skill of the author. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

Community Oragnisation by Joseph K. Hart (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1922). $2.50. 

Mr. Hart proposes in this volume to consider the 
social problem from the standpoint of the community 
as a wffiole. He is not so very much concerned with 
the structural mechanism of society as with the 
fundamental ideals and principles that govern its 
institutions. The author has entered a powerful plea 
in favour of a more liberal and s>Tnpathetic under- 
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standing of the mass-mind. He believes in change 
and adaptability and favours a drastic tran'^formation 
of the present social psychology. “ Security, sanity, 
and safety ” — the ideal behind present day move- 
ment, he considers to be the symbol of reactionary 
leadership. “ The solution of the democratic com- 
munity is in the released wisdom and co-operative 
enterprise of all the members of the community” 
and the way is not through industrial plutocracy or 
political despotism. Mr. Hart has done valuable 
service in emphasising in this book the need of 
transforming all social institutions into instruments 
of service. A w^ell argued and instructive volume. 


The New Horizon in Love and Life by Mrs. 
Havelock Ellis (A. & C. Black, Ltd., London, 1921). 

105. 6d. 

This volume is a collection of posthumous papers 
by Mrs. Havelock Ellis written between the years 
1S91 and 1915. The arrangement has been done wnth 
skill, and we see at a glance the entire life-philosophy 
of this remarkable lady presented to us in these living 
pages. Mrs. Ellis was one of the pioneer inspirers 
of the feminist movement — her wTitings, her plead- 
ings, her advocacy were directed toward one end, 
the complete economic independence of women. She 
sketches in the book before us her arguments in 
vigorous and aggressive fashion. The author can not 
hope for a cleaner, happier, more prosperous life for 
the individual family unless the w'ife's true status 
is recognised. She does not hesitate to invoke the 
aid of the legislature. “A man is more dependent 
on w’oman as mother, s'weetheart, nurse, housekeeper 
and general home organiser than woman is on man. 
Why should not a tax be levied on every man over 
21 in recognition of this, and so provide a dowry 
for every w’'oman-child when she attains her 
majority ?” A vigorous life and a living up to the 
ideals set before her was Mrs. EUis^ practice. She 
transcribes in the beautiful pages of the chapters on 
‘ Love as a Fine ArT ’ and ' The Philosophy of 
Happiness * a reflection of her owm daily life. Writ- 
ten with exquisite charm and a delicate poetic sensi- 
tiveness they reveal to us a mind full of the great 
things of this life. We can sum up her attitude in 
a chain-like series Cleaner, purer love based on 
true recognition, through education, of the physical 
and psychical facts of sexual life, leading to joy- 
fulness of family union; a democracy in the kitchin 
with the fullest recognition of the proud place of 
women in society, and their complete economic free- 
dom. “ What the world needs most is beauty ” 

16 


cries Mrs. Havelock Ellis, and she shows in the bril- 
liant chapters of The Xeu' Horizon in Love and Life 
how to make the world more beautiful and life more 
joyous. 


Little Essays of Love and Virtue by Havelock PTlis 
(A. ic C. Black, Ltd., London, 1922). 6s. 

Havelock Ellis has gained by his researches in the 
psychology of sex a world-wTde reputation. His 
elaborate studies are an authority on the subject. 
In the multitude of ripe experience he planned a 
book “ for the young people, youths and girls at the 
period of adolescence.” Essays of Love and Virtue 
is the outcome and we could not have a more in- 
structive reading. The author sums up in these 
pages, in simple language, the principles gleaned 
from the studies of sex conducted by him. He 
develops a thesis of parental responsibility in respect 
of the f ducation of the children in sexual facts ; and 
detailing the relations of married couples he lays 
emphasis on the love-rights of ^vomen. The value of 
the ‘ love-rights ’ in the economic sphere does not 
appear so apparent to the Eastern mind which places 
womanhood on a sacred pedestal and attributes 
divinity to the motherhood. But Havelock Fllis 
wuites in the atmosphere of the Western structure 
of society. He brings to the consideration of the 
sexual problem in the West a mature wisdom and a 
wealth of scientific illustrations. His w’ell-known 
views on eugenics are concisely and brilliantly' sum- 
marised in the last chapter, ' The Individual and the 
Race.' A very stimulating book which should reach 
the hands of all young people. 

Conception Control by Lady Barrett, M.D., M.Sc. 
(John Murray, London, 1922). 25. 

Lady Barrett's pamphlet on birth-control contains 
a closely reasoned argument against the widespread 
but ill-advised propaganda in favour of the use of 
contraceptives. With the authority of expert medical 
opinion and experience Lady Barrett considers in 
simple language the effect of the birth-control 
crusade on the various classes of the nation. She 
comes to the conclusion that as a general rule the 
more highly educated strata will be prone to accept 
the doctrine and practice it with the result that the 
more capable classes will show' diminished fertility. 
Thus from the national point of view the propaganda 
becomes a source of ‘ real and increasing danger.* 
Lady Barrett does not consider the real blessing a 
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correct knowledge of scientific preventives of con- 
ception can be to the poorer couples who can ill 
afford a large family. The problem is really of 
understanding and enlightenment, and possibly in 
the present stage of educational progress, even in 
the West, there is some real danger that the classes 
that need contraceptives most will not be learned of 
the scientific methods. We commend Lady Barrett’s 
pamphlet to Indian readers to whom the argument may 
be applied in a limited way. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury contributes a foreword. 


Love, Courtship and Marriage Thomas Herne 
(Anglo-Eastern Publishing Co., Ltd., London, 1922). 
6s. 6 d. 

This volume aims at pioviding “ knowledge on 
complex sex problems ” and the enlightenment is 
given in a sincere, frank and easy manner. Written 
in a simple homely style, appeal is made, throughout 
its pages, to the spiritual values of sexual union. 
The wTong turnings are clearly noted and this effect 
graphically described. Emphasis is laid on the 
correct appreciation of the awkward situations be- 
tween married couples, which are frequently the 
source of misery. Misunderstandings and ignorance 
are chiefly responsible. We notice one defect — the 
text is embellished with high flown and poetic appeals 
which reiterated frequently sound of sentimentalism. 
We commend the book as an admirable effort to treat 
a very delicate problem in a frank and sincere manner. 


FOLK LORE. 

A Sheaf of Greek Folk Songs with an Introduc- 
tion by Countess Evelyn Martinenv.o Ct-^eresco (Basd 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1922) 55. 

This selection of Modern Greek folk songs so 
admirably translated represent for the most part the 
quaint indigenous expression of the country's soul 
in her centuries old struggle with the Turks. Many 
of the ballads here presented end on a tragic note 
but the deathless spirit of service and patriotism 
enthuse the lines wnth a rare charm which carries a 
strong, passionate appeal w'hen sung amid the green 
pastures and old, antiquated ruins of Hellas. Greek 
folk lore derive.^^ inspiration from the rich historic 
past. ^'Summons to the Klephts” and “Death of 
Georgakis*’ are full of the ancient Greek spirit and 
recall the mighty days when Hellas was great and 
far-famed as the seat of power, of beant>' and of 


culture. There are modern ballads too full of 
sympathy and kindliness for Man, nature and beast. 
The Introduction forms the most valuable part of the 
hook. The author writes with real love for the land 
and evinces a profound faith in the future of Hellas : 

“A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far” 

Countess Cesaresco connects the history of the modem 
folk lore with the ideals of Greek ancient tradition. 
The spirit of old Hellas still shines through the songs 
of her country-side and gives hope of the future, and 
A Sheaf of Greek Folk Songs enables us to appreciate 
and admire it. 


The Ballads of Marko Kraljevic. Translated by D. 
H. Low (Cambridge University Press, 1922) 155. 

Of the industry and patience of Mr. D. H. Low it 
is difficult to speak too hic^hly. Mr. Low was a 
Lecturer in the University of Belgrade and had an 
unique opportunity of obtaining at first hand the 
material for the admirable collection he has made of 
Serbian folk songs. Mr. Low was faced at the outset 
by the number and variety of Serbian folk poems. 
He has made a judicious selection and has chosen 
to give us, possibly as earnest of his researches, the 
most noted of these ballads which are coupled with 
the name of !Marko Kraljevic. The historical Intro- 
duction deals with the stor>" of English interest in 
Siberian poetry. There have been onH- two reputed 
men of letters in England who interested themselves 
in Serbian folk lore — Sir John Bowring and ^Otven 
Meredith^ (fir^^ Lord L>i±on, Viceroy of India i8r6)- 
Mr. Low estimates correctly the contribution of each 
of these writers. For his own translation of the 
Marko Kraljevic Cycle the author pleads the great 
popularity of these ballads. Of all traditional heroes 
Marko is the best beloved. He has chosen the free 
metrical style and has succeeded in imparting to the 
translations a part of the aspirations and ideals of 
the native intonations. Mr. Low claims that these 
ballads alone secure for Serbian folk poetry a very 
high place for they enable us to understand the spirit 
of the nation. Marko combines in his person the 
strength, the cruelty and the odd kindliness of the 
Serbian. A study of these ballads will materially 
help in correctly appraising the culture of a race that 
is just emerging into nationhood. For “to understand 
this people, to grasp the circumstances that have 

shaped their mentality there is no surer 

guide than the national poetry : it leads straight to 
the people’s heart.” This volume is an abundant 
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proof of the author’s claim that ^ ‘there is no key 
to the soul of Serbia like a \\ ise and sympathetic 
study of the ballads of 3 Iarko Kraljevic.” 


Negro Folk Rhymes by Thomas W. Talley (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 19:32) $2.25. 

America with her great population of men of the 
African race had not troubled so far to investigate 
the human values of the lives of these low-trodden 
people. Negroes were hawked as chattels from 
farm to farm before Abraham Lincoln raised the 
protest ; and chattels never provided sufficient interest 
for book-wTiters. Slavery was abolished by law in 
the seventies of the last centurj- but the taint remained 
and persists to this day. The individual successes of 
few of the members of the Negro community have 
however drawn the attention of the humanistic 
writers to the potential human values of the race and 
to the possibility of developing its ‘SouT to fruitful 
action. Attention created interest and led to an under- 
standing through study of the Negro’s outlook on 
life and manners. Fisk University has become the 
great culture center for Nergoes. Professor Talley 
of this institution has made an attempt in his 
Negro Folk Rhymes to understand this people from 
their “musical and poetic life-records.” The compila- 
tion of the folk lore on a comprehensive basis has 
resulted in an incongruous collection — pieces of great 
pathos and certain beauty are mixed with rhymes 
without sense almost bordering on the absurd. Prof. 
Talley was well informed of the disharmony but he 
aimed at a representative selection in order to gain 
a scientific basis for his studj' of the man. He has 
succeeded remarkably well in presenting to us in these 
pages the primitive American Negro’s aspirations 
and hopes. “Restricted, cramped, bound in unwilling 
servitude he looked about him in his miserable little 
world to see whatever of the beautiful or happy he 
might find.” Through centuries of serfdom the 
Negro has preserved a bit of his artist-soul as will 
be apparent from a study of this volume. Prof, 
Talley’s book is the first collection of its kind. The 
selections are full of humourous j-ituations related in a 
quaintly picturesque language. But for the great 
pathos and tragedy that lies behind many a song, the 
compilation would give absurd laughter and merri- 
ment. The author contributes a lengthy critical 
survey of the Negro’s Folk poetry. He deals fully 
with the origin and evolution of the Negro Rhyme 
and his theories deserve careful consideration. Negro 
Folk Rhymes is a splendid contribution to the 
literature of folk poetry. 


FICTION. 

Skag — The Son of Power by Will Levington Comfort 
and Zamin K.i Dost (Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
London, 1922) js. 6 d. 

“If you can get on top of the menagerie in your 
own insides, Skagee, — the tigers and apes, the 
serpents and monkeys, in your own insides — youTl 
never get in bad with the Cloud Brothers’ wild 
Animal Show”. Skag is a living exposition of this 
principle of life. We can not recollect any other 
work so full of charm and fascination as Skag — 
every page is enthused with love, urgent, insistent 
love for the animal kind. It is not an ordinary tale 
of adventures in the Jungle though the book con- 
tains plenty of thrills. Here sympathy and intuition, 
power and will mark the development of Sanford 
Hantee — from the litcle Chicago boy who skipped 
school in order to enjoy the delights of the zoo, to 
the great Son of Power who obtained a remarkable 
power over wild elephants and fierce hooded cobras. 
The life history of Sanford — nicknamed Skag — is full 
of thrilling episodes. Go to the book for his 
marvellous encounters with the monkey-kings and 
their priests, for his lone venture into the lair of a 
wounded tigress with three cubs, for his strange ride 
on the back of Nil Deo, the King of Blephants 
All this sounds very unreal and mysterious but when 
you add that India is the land and her vast deep 
Jungles the back ground of these happenings you 
feel as if unreality discards its elusive trait and 
merges into the unfathomable mystery of the East. 
You can not know a thing unless you give yourself 
to it — India knows how to do it. She has harboured 
a race that has from times immemorial believed 
profoundlv in the animal cult. Skag drank deep of 
the mystery, and with the earnestness and zeal of 
a lover explored the vastnesses of the Jungle. 
Incidentally in his rambles he met his human love, 
Carlin — that proud offspring of an Anglo-Rajput 
alliance. They form an ideal pair, full of under- 
standing and love for the animal kind. The 
beautiful romance is as delicately touched as the 
filigree work of an Indian marble screen, but it is 
full of life and kindliness and beauty that embraces 
all creation. 


The Tale of Triona by William J .Locke (John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, Ltd., London, 1922 1 7s. 6d. 

Alexis Triona alias John Briggs is a good specimen 
of that elusive genius which knows no class or 
distinction and shines equally well in the finished 
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product of Eton and Balliol and in the rough exteiior 
of a motor mechanic. W. J hocke po^sesscb a rare 
faculty of delineation of \vay\^•ard heroes and in the 
hero of The Tale of Tiiona he has ^\eaved an 
unusually powerful romance. John Briggs, Chauffeur 
to the Armoured Section, goes to the front full of 
ideas. He has wild dreams and his brain surged 
with fanciful picture^. During a long sojourn 
in Russia he came aiross a tattered diary of a 
Russian prisoner who had faithfully recorded therein 
his harrowing experiences. Out of the diary John 
Briggs built up “Through Blood and Snow” and gave 
it out as a personal history of experiences. Instante- 
neous success awaited him but the lie remained 
heavy on his soul. Romance came his way but the 
turbulance of his mind weighing upon the taint of 
theft did not permit of a straight confession, until 
threat of exposure hastened the climax to bis inward 
struggles- 3 Ir. Locke has told the tale with consum- 
mate art and has built into it the love crises of 
Olivia with exquisite workmanship. Altogether a 
very charming tale. 

The Bright Shawl by Joseph Hergesheimer (Alfred 
A. Knopf. Xew York, 1932) $2.00. 

Mr. Hergesheimer is generally recognised as the 
foremost Hving novelist in the United States. His 
studies of ^American life and manners done with 
great skill and charm exhibit literary craftsmanship 
of the first rank. In The Bright Sha'U'l the author 

depicts the enthusiastic plunge of an American 

Youth into the Cuban struggle for freedom from 

Spanish tyranny. Charles Abbot, full of passionate 
idealism, throws himself with characteristic energy 
into the tortuous politics of Cuba. The struggle gains 
for him the undying friendship of Andres Escober — 
a thing in itself worth the cost. The multiple 

personality of La Clavel amazes him but leaves him 
with something of the dancer^s bitter defiance and 
hatred of oppression. The Bright Shawl is woven 
out of memory and the charm is not lessened by the 
narrative form adopted by the author. It is a work 
full of action and of charm as also replete with 
sagacious judgments on men and events. 

The Miracles of Clare Van Haag by Johannes 
Buchholtz (Glydendal, Scandinavian Publishers, 
London and Copenhagen, 1922) Sj. 6 d. 

In the Miracles of Clara Van Haag Buchholtz 
continues the narrative of Egholm. But it is a com- 
plete story in itself and is marked by the strong 


io\'€ of characterisation and originality of incident 
which is the metier of the author. Johannes 
Buchholtz is a prominent Danish writer of fiction 
and his works reveal great imaginative powers com- 
bined with skilful delineation. All stories sulfer from 
translation how’soever admirably done, but this 
present volume retains the charm of original diction. 
The personality of Clara and of Iledvig stand out 
prominently and the buck is full of the quaint charm 
and interest which characterises Buchholtz^s works. 
A very readabl work of fiction. 

The Curse of Kali by Arthur Greening (Jarrolds 
Publishers, Ltd., Loudon, 1922) 2S'. 

The story appeared in a weekly paper about 35 
years ago, and the author has considered it politic 
to reprint it after such a considerable lapse of time. 
We regret the decision for the story w'hich possibly 
passed muster in da}'s when little w'as known of 
India, wdien anything weird and fantastic could be 
attributed to this land of mystery, can hardly be 
accepted these days either in good taste or as record 
of something near actual things. There appears 
obstreperously the arrogant contempt of the white 
ruler for the subject race. ‘Natives" and ‘Niggers" 
‘-prawl through its scenes amid horror, cruelty and 
bestiality. Nothing is so dreadful as cannot be 
ascribed to things Indian ; nothing so barbaric as can 
not be located somew’here in this miserable land of 
regrets. There are however a few^ redeeming features. 
The love of two men for one girl marks the 
apotheosis of a thrilling struggle to save the object 
of their affections. The action of the tale is swift, 
the atmosphere eerie and unreal. 

Towards the l)aw^n by J. N. Mitra, 31 . A. (Sitapur, 
U. P., 1922} Rs. 2/-. 

This volume is a contemporary political novel of 
New India by an Indian writer. The theme is the 
magic of soul force, and the author builds round the 
cult of non-violent non-co-operation the story of three 
\ouths who VOW’ to serve their motherland to their 
very last breath. The narratise is halting and does 
not run smoothly for the didactic purpose is too much 
on the surface. There are numerous little blemishes 
of style and language which betray hurried work- 
manship ; but possibly literary finish w’as a secondary 
aim with the author. He aimed at portraying the 
Non-co-operation struggle in the garb of a story. As a 
political pamphlet it possesses a certain appeal; as a 
story it can hardly be called a success. 
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The Dancing Fakir and other stories by John Eyton 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London and Bombay, 19^:2) 
7S. 6d, 

The Dancing Fakir is a collection of short stories 
from India. Mr. Eyton believes that he has “seen 
things” Indian, but we somehow guess that he has 
seen them awry. Of course if a presumption is made 
in favour of the theory of whiteman’s prestige, these 
views of Indian life fall into perspective. Where, 
however, political or racial bias does not touch as in 
the tale of the ‘Joy of Little Tota^ or the ‘Face of 
Bronzeh the delineation is quite delightful. The worst 
instances of jaundiced vision are the ‘Seed' and the 
‘moods of Sleem' — where the characterisation is as 
false as the background is artificial. Nature stories — 
such as the ‘Philosopher Stag' and the ‘Pale One' 
form very interesting reading. 


Oid For=Ever by Alfred Ollivant (George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 19^5). 

Old For-Evej is a poean of song in praise of the 
Old military shop in India. The hero embodies in 
himself the legendary love for his regiment of aliens. 
His daredevilry earns him the affection and admiration 
of the Sepoys. The plot is laid in the Xo Wan's 
land across the North- West Frontier and the tale 
turns round the bravery and courage and love of the 
British Officer amid pestilence and danger. A 
delightful love romance is woven round this heroic 
exile and the bond sustain^ the thin texture of ‘white' 
prestige. The Colonel and his wife render a glorious 
sacrifice to the cause — which is, ostensibly, the care 
of the regiment. As a matter of routine, all Asiatics 
are branded as babies — and vile babies too on occa- 
sions. If we forget this unpleasant feature, the tale 
will serve as a rousing propaganda for men of the 
British race to volunteer for exploits in search of 
renown — and incidentally of fresh colonies. 


The Valley of Ghosts by Edgar Wallace (Odhams 
Press, Ltd., London, 1922) 75. 6d. 

Mr. Wallace's latest book is a first class detective 
story in reality, though the plot is skilfully laid to 
weave a romance. Abraham Selim is the elusive 
figure of evil, and Audy McLeod the sleuth. The 
tale is neatly finished and ends on a joyous note 
after thrilling adventures. A very readable novel for 
a train journey. 


The House of Whispers by William Johnstone 
(Jarrolds Publishers, Ltd., London, 1922) zs. 

A modern mystery story full of the old, antiquated 
charm of ghostly atmosphere. The plot is ingenious 
and interest is sustained to the very end. There is 
the awe-inspiring mystery of ghosts and the freshness 
of love-romance pervading through its atmosphere. 

A Prince of Intrigues by iMay Wynne {Jarrolds 
Publishers, Ltd., London, 1922) 2^. 

A historic tale from old Russia, of days that are 
no more. Mazeppa, the powerful Cossack leader of 
legendary renown, has intrigued Miss May Wynne to 
tell us his absorbing history. Well written and full 
of incidents, the story is neatly executed. 


POETRY. 

The Golden Book of Modern English Poetry 1S70— 
1920. Edited by Thomas Caldwell (J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1922) 75. 6d. 

It is common criticism to talk of the poverty ot 
English poetry in this twentieth century — an era of 
blood and iron, of materialism and economic pressure. 
It is urged that deriving inspiration from the theory 
of the survival of the fittest, art and poetry are being 
squeezed out of their rightful place by the tyranny of 
circumstances which environ man’s living these days. 
The result is a famine in beauty and in beautiful 
creations. There is too much haste, too much hurry 
to allow the conceptions of those wonderful creations 
of fancy which characterised the past ages. Poetry 
has its definite value in the expression of the soul of 
the people, and when people have lost their soul 
poetry and poetic temperament miss their true 
vocation. But such criticism of the 20th centuiv 
poetic output is surely misplaced. For w’ho would 
recall the magic lines of A. E. or the dreamland 
fancies of Yeats, dwell with delight on the elusive 
haunting songs of Walter de la Mare or read into the 
grandeur and majesty of Hardy's prophetic vision and 
yet call modern Britain unfertile in poetic imaginings ? 
Let bim spend an hour with Caldwell's Golden Book 
of Modern English Poetry and doubts and suspicions 

the barrenness of poetry will vanish. Anthologies 
are a most difficult compilation and only a sincere and 
ardent lover of beauty can undertake the task. Thomas 
Caldwell has done his work splendidly and well. 
Here we have the most and the best lepresentative 
poems written between the years 1S70 and 1920. 
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Various voices have sung of the soul of the people 
during this half a century ; varied notes have 
celebrated the delights of nature or mournfully 
written of the tragedy of life. Ail find a place in this 
volume. We can not think of any other book of 
equal merit. The plan is very carefully designed and 
the selections very appropriate. We thank Mr. 
Caldwell and congratulate him on his success. In 
one volume he has given us the best poetic thought 
of modem England. 

Later Poems by W. B. Yeats (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., London, 1922). 

A poet develops as well as grovrs — even a poet of 
di earns and fancies. There may occur instances of 
arrested development — cases of ‘unfulfilled renown*; 
but a true-rooted poet gathers his folds as the years 
pass by and wild imaginings of wild youth give way 
to maturer and riper judgments on men and affairs. 
The change may not be easily perceptible in the race 
which lives in dreams and delusions but it is there. 
Doesn’t \V. B. Yeats, that rare Irish poet, himself 
confess ? : — • 

‘T made my song a coat 
Covered with emboideries 
Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat ; 

But the fools caught it, 

Wore it in the world’s eyes, 

As though they’d wrought it 
Song, let them take it 
For there’s more enterprise 
In w’alking naked. ’ ’ 

Later Poetfis is a perfect example of what change 
or development means for a true poet. The period 
covered by this volume is from 1S99 to 1921, and as 
w'e run over the pages we find a newer, more perfect, 
maturer and possibly a wiser Yeats shining through 
his dreams and symbols, his perceptions of emotion 
and fancy, his illusions of magic and dreamland. Yet 
the later poems are more Yeats-like than ever, that 
is to say, there is a continuity of thought and ideas, 
an interlinking of earlier picturings with the reveries 
of later days. W. B. Yeats belongs to the race of 
poets w’hich rebelled against the calm providentialism 
and tranquil content of the Victorian age. They 
revolted and sought to personify their independence 
by embodying their visions in concrete individualised 
incidents personal to themselves. Poetry became a 
plajdhing for subjective emotions and appeals. This 
realistic revolt expressed the feeling of the age which 
was just beginning to perceive storms on the horizon. 


For expression a back ground was essentia! and W. B. 
Yeats deliberately chose dreams of Irish life and Irish 
nature. From dreams he wove symbols interpreting 
thus the ideals of a mind active, healthy and full of 
rich philosophy ; — 

“Had I the heaven’s embroidered cloths, 

En wrought with golden and silver light, 

The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half light, 

I \\ ould spread the cloths under your feet ; 
Tread softly because you tread on my dreams.” 

W. B. Yeats, the artist, the philosopher and the 
painter of dreams, could not escape the influence of 
what is euphemistically termed mysticiMii. But it 
would be an error to call him a Mystic. If he has an 
ancestor he is of the line of Blake ; but he leaves no 
progeny behind for his art is purely individualistic 
born out of his own experiences. 


Baji Prabhou by Aurobindo Ghosh (Arya Office, 
Pondicherry, 1922) 10 As, 

Aurobindo Ghosh— a revered name in Bengal^ — 
devoted the earlier years of his youth in writing 
ballad poetry of distinct charm and merit. He 
expressed the old traditions beloved of the people in 
simple but beautiful lines. Stirring episodes found in 
him a facile interpreter. Baji Ptahhou relates the last 
stand made by a gallant officer of Shivajee against 
the Moghul hordes. Who would not feel the appeal 
in the lines : — 

“We die indeed. 

But let us die with high-voiced assent 
Of Heaven to our country’s claim enforced 
To freedom.” 

A reprint of this powerful poem, now published, 
helps us to understand the spirit which moved 
Aurobindo to deeds which demanded service of the 
country as the first call upon a citizen. We re- 
commend the introduction of this little book in our 
history classes. 


This Land I Love by Robert Bow^man Peck (Selvryn 
& Blount, Ltd., London 1922). 

^Ir. Peck’s first book Perceptions met with a 
cordial welcome on its :.ppearance. His lyrical poems 
written with grace and ease of charm succeeded 
because he sung them out of his own emotions. In 
This Land I Love he sustains his claim to recognition 
as a poet of genuine feeling and high vision. His 
work is always careful, almost fastidious where 
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technique is concerned. The result is a work of 
distinct merit. The lines on ^Youth’ and *You who pass* 
are delightful reading. There is a slightly perceptible 
note of sarcasm behind a few of his poems but the 
sarcasm never bites for it is not malice-bom. 


True Love by S. M. Michael (Madras, 1922) Re. i/-. 

True Love is a collection of twenty love-poems — 
small cameos that reflect the pulsations of the heart 
in the presence of the beloved. Some of the lines are 
enthused with charm and beaut}’^; others are unequal 
and suffer from seniiniental overflow. As a iir-t work 
Mr. Michael’s effort is commendable. 


The Song of Songs by Morris Jastrow, jr. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and Tondon, 1921) 
f3.oo. 

Professor Jastrow’s Song of Songs is a companion 
volume to his Biblical studies of the Book of Job and 
the Ecclesiastes. The revised version has been justly 
acclaimed as the greatest literary feat in English 
literature. Q. has recently emphasised in his Cambridge 
studies the perennial beauty and charm of the Bible 
as a literary masterpiece. Prof Jastrow felt hampered 
by ‘traditional assumptions and theological predelic- 
tions’ in his readings of the lighter portions of the 
Scriptures. He has delved deep into ancient culture 
and correctly come to the conclusion that these books 
should be taken as they really are.’ He considers 
the Song of Songs to be a “continuous ecstasy on the 
theme of sexual love.” ’Tt follows as a necessary 
corollary that the Song of Songs consists of a series 
of independent songs, all dealing with the one theme, 
which were brought together into a little anthology 
by some editor, or probably by some editors, who 
may have intended to give a semblance of literary 
unity to the collections.” Prof. Jastrow has a com- 
plete answer to the objection to treat the songs as 
secular for their being included in a sacred book. 
These songs are expressions of folk emotions. Folk 
poetrj’ is always direct, straight from the heart and 
free from any subtle over-consciousness. What may 
appear as lew’d or obscene — such as the undisguised 
outbursts of passionate sexual love — is mere naivete 
which is characteristic of folk poetry and thus 
deprives the Songs of any suspicion of vulgarity. The 
Song of Songs in a sacred collection comes to 
^reinforce the instinctive conviction of mankind that 
human love is sacred even in its passionate mani- 
festations when not perverted by a sophisticated 


self-analysis. Take the instance of the Maidens* 
Song : — 

“Catch us the foxes 
The little foxes. 

Spoiling the vineyards ; 

For our vineyards are in bloom.” 

There is the Joyous abandon of youth and love and 
beauty and we feel the appeal to passion. But as 
forming part of a chorus, sung, say, while crop- 
gathering there can not be attached any vulgar 
meaning to it. Prof. Jastrow has done his work 
remarkably well, and his book is as full of erudite 
learning and industry as of charming and beautiful 
lyrics illustrating love and the “w^ay of the youth 
with the maiden.” 


Our Library Tablet Miscellaneous Literature. 

]Mr. Charles Kingston in his two earlier works — 
Faynous Morganatic Marriages and Royal Rcrtnances 
and Tragedies — has depicted graphically and pro- 
trayed vividly the ver\’ human adventures and mis- 
adventures of royalties and commoners, of princes 
and princesses w'ho have rebelled against the mar- 
riage customs of their caste ; and has narrated the 
varied and fascinating love stories of kings and 
queens and of nobility and middle class folk. In 
his latest w’ork called Society Sensations (Stanley 
Paul & Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand, Londonl — 
which is as brimful of interest as its two predeces- 
sors, already noticed by us in terms of appreciation — 
he confines himself to characters which are either 
British or Irish. A few may be able to recall the 
Colin Campbell and Dilke divorce suits, but not many 
know the exact details of the five trials 'which even- 
tually decided the famous Mordaunt case, in which 
the then heir to the throne — the late King Edward — 
was cited and proved his innocence. Some of the 
most remarkable cases w^hich have ever been before 
the Courts appear in this interesting volume w'hich 
will make a "wide appeal, and which wfill sustain the 
author’s reputation as an extraordinarily good 
narrator of the lights and shadows of human life. 
We hope Mr. Kingston will give us other volumes 
of equally enthralling interest. 

The first volume of Mr. Justice Sirajul Hasan’s 
Castes and Tribes of the Nizam’s Dominions (The 
Times Press, Bombay) is modelled upon the publica- 
tions dealing with the subject in some of the British 
Indian provinces. The editor tells us that the 
material was collected by the late Mr. Kale — a com- 
petent scholar, whose premature death has been a 
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great loss to Indian ethnography. The contents of 
the book are arranged under the names of the 
various castes in alphabatical order beginning with 
the Ahirs and ending wdth the Waddar. The in- 
formation brought together is interesting and 
accurate and the w’ork when completed will be a 
notable acquisition to the literature of Indian ethno- 
graphy. We congratulate Hr. Justice Hasan of the 
Nizam’s High Court on the appearance of his first 
volume and hope that the second will be published 
before long. 

Professor Solomon Reinach published, in French, 
in 1909, an excellent summery of comparative religion 
under the title of Orpheus. The book was subse- 
quently rendered into English, German, Russian, 
Italian, Spanish and Swedish. In the literature of 
the subject it w^as the first book — to our knowledge — 
which treated Christianity in a scientific spirit — on 
a footing of absolute equality with the other re- 
ligions. The chapters dealing with Christianity are 
now' separately published as A Short History of 
Christianity (William Heinemann, Bedford Street, 
Eondon) . In his preface the author — w'ho has re- 
vised the text and brought the bibliography up-to- 
date — ^reaffirms his view* that “Christianity like all 
other religions, should be treated by history as a 
purely human institution.” The result is that the 
book is the most rational exposition of the subject 
and should appeal, as such, to a large circle of 
readers. 

The firm of Mr. John Murray (Albemarle Street, 
London) is issuing small, handy, w'ell-printed books 
in W'hat is called “ The Conan Doyle Stories,” in 
six volumes. This series of volumes contains a re- 
issue of the short stories — apart from those relating 
the adventures of Sherlock Holmes — written by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle and selected by him from the 
various books in w'hich they originally appeared, and 
a few hitherto unpublished stories. Their names 
are : — Tales of the Ring and Camp, Tales of Pirates 
and Blue Water, Tales of Terror and Mystery, Tales 
of Tzeilight and the Unseen, Tales of Adventure and 
Medical Life, and Talcs of Long Ago. These stories 
make delightful reading and w'e commend them 
heartily to lovers of good fiction. 

Messrs . iMacmillan & Co., Ltd. (St. Martin’s 
Street, London) have issued in their “ English 
Classics ” series an excellent edition in one handy 
volume of tlie complete text of Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, edited by Professor Michael Macmillan. The 
text is exceedingly w'ell printed w'hile the editor has 
enriched the usefulness of the book wdth elucidative 
and informative notes, w'hich are appended to the 


volume. It is thus a most excellent edition for the 
students of this classic of English fiction. 

RodwelTs translation of the Quran is well-known 
and is considered the best in English. The Selections 
from the Quran (Rodw'clPs translation) arranged by 
the Rev. Dr. Stanton (Society for Promoting 
Christian Know'ledge, London) and intended to illus- 
trate the main features of the Propliet’s proclama- 
tion and history will be found useful by the students 
of the subject. 

The Readings from the Literature of Ancient 
Rome (in English translations) which have been 
judiciously put together by Dora Pym (George 
Harrap & Co., Ltd., London) w'ould be found equally 
interesting and instructive by people desirous of 
obtaining a glimpse of the life and thought of the 
people of ancient Italy as enshrined in Latin litera- 
ture. The selections cover a fairly wide range — 
Livy, Lucretius, Caesar, Catullus, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Tacitus, Plin}' and some others. The 
translations which have been made for the purpose 
of this book are very well done. There are intro- 
ductions from the pen of the editor and translator 
to connect the passages selected from the Roman 
classics. Altogether it is a very useful work and we 
look forw'ard to the publication of its companion 
volume to be called Readings from the Literature of 
Ancient Greece* 

To the series of books being issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. (London) dealing wdth the 
various trbies of Assam, the latest addition is The 
Lohta Nagas by Mr. J. P. Mills, I.C.S. Like the 
other book in the series it is a complete enthno- 
graphicai study of the particular tribe it deals with, 
wiitten by one w'ho has made a speciality of the 
subject. Beginning w'ith the origin and migrations 
of the tribe, it describes in detail their appearance, 
dress, ornaments, weapons, character, domestic life, 
law's and customs, religion, folk-tales, and language. 
It is thus a comprehensive dissertation on the sub- 
ject and should be w'elcomed b}' students interested 
in Indian ethnography and anthropology. The many 
excellent maps and illustrations it contains, improve 
its value and utility. 

Indian reformers interested in improving the 
administration of the police w'ould do well to study 
English, American and Continental w'orks dealing 
with the w'orking of the police forces in the various 
countries of Western Europe and America. The 
latest study is IMr. Elmer Graper’s American Police 
Administration (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
T". S, A.) W'hich is a manual on police organization 
and methods of administration in American cities. 
This handbook is devoted to a consideration of 
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various phases of the police problem. Its purpose 
is to make available: (i) information as to what 
American cities are doing in the way of solving the 
police problem, (2) the general conclusions relative 
to good police practice that may be drawn on the 
basis of this information. It is not claimed that 
these conclusions are final, but it is hoped that they 
are certainly suggestive. Some of the chapters are 
on: The Organization of City Police Departments; 
Appointment, Promotion, and Removal; Training of 
Policemen; Detective Service, etc. Chapter X, on 
the Secretarial Bureau, is an adaptation of the standard 
recommendations relative to Police Records and Re- 
ports formulated by the New York Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research. It would thus be seen that the work 
under notice is alike comprehensive and instructive. 
As a correct picture of the administration, organiza- 
tion and working of the police force in America, it 
should interest police reformers in India. 

It is a sign of the times that considerable atten- 
tion is being paid to the study of questions pertain- 
ing to human character. The latest w^ork on the 
subject, which is by no means an unimportant one, 
is Mr. Hugh Elliot’s Human Character (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 
4, and Bombay). This book contains a large num- 
ber of observations on human character, and en- 
deavours to penetrate human motives and expose the 
inner wwkings of the mind. One of the chief con- 
clusions reached is that character and motives 
depend on differences of emotion rather than upon 
differences of education or intellect. The author has 
derived most of his material from a study of men 
and women as they are, and the book therefore is 
flee from any technical elements. Chapters are de- 
voted to egoism, love, jealousy, morals, and religion. 
Men of thought and men of action are separately 
studied. A full account is given of suggestion.” 

A long chapter is taken up tvith genius and its re- 
lation to various forms of disease. Obsessions, 
fanaticism, vice, and crime are the subjects of other 
chapters : the mutual influence of body and mind : 
the relative importance of heredity and environment 
for character-formation, etc. The author introduces 
a new feature of character, tvhich he calls Bovarysm, 
that has been much discussed in France, but has 
not hitherto been described in England. It would 
be seen that Mr. Elliot’s book covers within a small 
compass a very large ground. It is written for the 
layman in popular language and should interest all 
thoughtful readers. The author presents us with a 
fully scientific exposition but in language under- 
standable by the average reader. 

An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion 


by Mr. R. H. Thouless (University Press, 
Cambridge) is an excellent manual of the 
subject. It has been avowedly w'ritten with the 
object of popularizing the abstruse and 
recondite subject it deals w'ith and its lucidity 
should appeal not only to professed psychologists, 
but also to the general reader who is interested in 
the psychology of his owm religious experiences and 
at the same time has no prior knowledge of psy- 
chological terminology. In the first half of the book 
the author attempts to define the word religion and 
discusses and classifies the various roots of man’s 
belief in a God, while in the latter half he considers 
the underlying instincts and subconscious influences 
and closes the book wdth chapters on types of Con- 
version and Mysticism. It is leavened throughout 
with quotations from such writers as Goethe, Thoreau 
and Thomas a Kempis, and with examples from the 
lives of St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Teresa and 
others. Altogether Mr. Thouless’s Introduction to 
the Psychology of Religion is an ideal text-book for 
a beginner. 

The “ Training Series,” being issued by the 
famous American firm of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott 
Company {London and Philadelphia), written by 
leaders in different professions and presenting in a 
straightforw’ard manner the demand upon character, 
the preparatory needs, the channels of advancement, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
pursuits, is a valuable collection of books on pro- 
fessional literature. The latest addition to it is 
Training for Librarianship by Mr. J. H. Friedel, who 
is thoroughly wxll qualified for the task. Though 
conditions of Library economy in India differ 
materially from those obtaining in the United States, 
nevertheless the book under notice wfill be found 
highly useful, so far as the exposition of general 
principles goes. The author describes the different 
kinds of libraries, giving instructive facts regarding 
all phases of public and special library work. Then 
there are useful tabulations, lists and bibliographies, 
besides interesting discussions of all matters pertain- 
ing to library economy. XVe unreservedly commend 
the volume to students of the subject. 

Sir Henry Newbolt’s An English Anthology (J. 

Dent & Sons, Ltd., London) is divided info two 
parts — the first containing the texts and the second 
notes and indices. In this book Sir Henry Newbolt 
gives us a selection of English Prose and Verse from 
the fourteenth to the nineteenth century. The book 
has been compiled for the use of teachers and 
students of English : its object is to show the pro- 
gress of the English language and literature as the 
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gradual gathering of a great concourse of characters 
and influences. The total effect of this concourse at 
any moment is made clear by the arrangement. The 
authors included are i laced, not by order of birth, 
but by the dates at v. hich tlieir first or most decisive 
work appeared. By this arrangement i!ie reader will 
gain an idea of the elective content of the literary 
iiiind at any given date, and ^vill be able to make 
his own observation of the influence of great writers 
or great events upon the g nerations which followed 
them. The value of this most useful collection of 
gems of Iviiglish literature is enhanced by Part II, 
“Notes and Indices,'* which supplement the book 
and it is issued as a companion to the principal 
volume. It contains critical and appreciative com- 
ments on the authors and their works, and should 
be found especially valuable for students. The tw’o 
volumes together constitute a very notable addition 
to tbe general anthologies of English literature and 
deserve a cordial welcome. 

We extend a hearty welcome to the new, cheap 
edition of Sir Ernset Shackleton’s South — the story of 
the 1914-17 expedition — which was first issued in 
1919 (William Heinemann, London) . A cheaper 
edition appeared two years later and we have now’ 
the revised and popular edition before us. The book 
is admittedly a classic in the geographical literature 
of the South Pole and the edition under notice — 
which is illustrated — ought to command a large 
circulation. 

“ The Common Commodities and Industries 
series— issued by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons., Ltd. 
(Parker Street, Kingsw’ay, London, W. C. 2.) is a 
most useful collection of handy little treatises written 
by specialists and experts. The latest addition to 
the series is Straw Hats from the pen of Mr. Harry 
Inwards and deals comprehensively with their history 
and manufacture There are many volumes in the 
series which should interest readers in India, 
especially those concerned in industrial manufactures. 

The “ Fiction Series ’* initiated by Messrs, T. "N. 
Foulis, Ltd. (91, Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 
is to include notable examples of English and 
American novels and stories. The books are small 
enough to go conveniently into an overcoat pocket, 
w'hile their print is clear and the format good. The 
latest addition is a selection from the stories of the 
American novelist, Frank Stockton — who is best 
knowm for his problem story called The Lady or the 
Tiger which gives the name to the volume under 
review-’. The “ Fiction Series " ought to have a great 
future before it. 

Of Indian educational publishers about the most 
enterprising at present are Messrs, K. & J. M. 


Cooper of Bombay and their publications for our 
students are marked by a striking originality, which 
1*^ the result of their enlisting the co-operation of 
experts and specialists in their line. Their latest 
additions to their series of historical text-books are 
A Short history of Hindu India by that eminent 
bcholar, Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, Professor of 
Indian History and Archoeology in the Fniv’ersity 
of ISIadras, and tlie same author’s Hindu India from 
Original Sources in two parts. The former is, to our 
knowledge, the first w’ork of its kind in English and 
being from the pen of a distinguished writer on 
Indian history, is more than a mere students' text- 
book, It extends from the earliest times to the fall 
of the last important Hindu Kingdom — that if Vijay- 
nagar in 1565. It strictly confines itself to Hindu 
India and deals with the Afghan or Moghul rule 
only w’hen it is absolutely necessary. The book is 
meant for popular reading but it is learned and 
abreast of the latest researches in the history of 
the Hindu period. It is usefully supplemented by 
the author’s other work named above, which is a 
scientifically planned source-book of great utility. 
The tw’o books should be mastered by those desirous 
of understanding Hindu polity — political, economic, 
social and in other spheres of activities. 

The latest addition to the “ World’s Classics ” 
(Oxford University Press, Amen Comer, London and 
Calcutta and Bombay) is a w'ork in two volumes, 
w’hich should make a wide appeal to those interested 
in the political progress of India towards the attain- 
ment of a full measure of responsible government. 
It is Professor, A, Berriedale Keith’s compilation 
Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy 1750*1921, 
W’hich is enriched with a luminous preface from the 
pen of the editor. Professor Keith is a distinguished 
Scholar of Sanskrit literature in general and Hindu 
philosophy in particular, but he is more than that 
and he is equally well-known as a very capable ex- 
pounder of the polity of the British Self-governing 
Dominions. It is, therefore, a matter of very great 
gratification that so w’ell-informed and sympathetic 
a student of Indian affairs should have turned his 
hand to producing a book like that under notice. 
His work covers a wide range, practically from the 
daw’n of British rule to the latest times, and its 
contents include (either in w’hole or in part) docu- 
ments of all kinds — despatches, minutes, speeches, 
proclamations, statutes, firmans, treatises, petitions, 
memoranda, resolutions, notifications, reports and so 
forth. Thus the book will be found to be of the 
highest value not only for the very instructive fore- 
w’ord supplied by the editor — ^which is a masterly 
survey of the subject — ^but equally so by reason of its 
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miscellaneous contents enumerated above. The book 
might ^-ell have for its motto : ‘‘Much riches in a 
little volume.” We commend its careful perusal 
to all interested in the progress of political reform in 
the Indian constitution. 

The first i^sue of “World Dominion,” a new 
quarterly review, edited by Dr. Thomas Cochrane, 
C3I., has reached us. The object of the journal 
is (to quote the editorial) “to think in World 
terms and to review the distribution of the 
forces and resources of the Christian church 
in the light of world need. It will plead for co- 
ordination and co-operation and a world plan.” The 
quarterl}^ will deal with missionary principles, 
policies and methods. It will attempt to point out 
how missionary work interdigitates wdth matters of 
everyday concern. It wall discover how Near Eastern 
problems may have Far Eastern causes, how the 
moral condition of Europe may have Asiatic reac- 
tions. It will show the effect of medical missionary 
w'ork on the w^orld’s health, and it aims at foster- 
ing a world conscience and a w'orld peace. The first 
issue contains a noteworthy article by the editor on 
“ Hope for the Eeper,” and the hope of man’s de- 
liverance from this terrible scourge. Other articles 
deal with Indo-Chiua, Central China, the Near East, 
Japan, Africa from the above-stated points of view. 
The quarterly is published hy The Livingstone Press 
for the L. 31. S. Laymen’s 3Iovement, at 48, Broad- 
w'ay, London, S W. i, at 6d. per copy, or 2 s. 6d. per 
year post free. 

4s ^ A 

Rai Bahadur Shyam Narain Singh, of the Behar 
Orissa Civil Service, and at present the official 
representative of his province in the Legislative 
Assembly, has done well to bring out a revised edition 
of his useful work called The Industries in Behar and 
Orissa. Not only he describes in it the various 
existing industries of the province, but suggests 
numerous openings which merit careful consideration 
at the hands of captains of industry. The author has 
a complete grasp of the subject and he writes on it 
with knowledge and authority. His book (which can 
be had of the author, who is stationed at Hazaribagh) 
is of value, being calculated to aw^aken interest in the 
dormant industrial activities of the province of Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Of the love of man for horses there are many 
interesting chronicles. But Ann Sewell’s Black Beauty 
holds the palm. A useful and cheap reprint of this 
famous appreciation of a horse has now' been issued 
by the enterprising house of Jarrolds Publishers 


(London). All lovers of the noble animal will delight 
in the pages of this poignant &tory of the ups and 
downs of a horse’s life. 

THE PTRvST FOLIO. 

PUBLICATION OF “THE PLAYERS’ 
SHAKESPEARE”. 

A Ne,\v 3Ie:vLoriai, Edition. 

Exactly three centuries ago_, in 16.23, works 

of Shakespeare were first printed in a collected form. 
In this rare volume, known as the First Folio and, 
in its perfect state, more greatly desired by collectors 
than any other book in existence, John ITominge and 
Henrie Condell, two of Shakespeare’s friends and 
fellow aetors, made the flr^t effort towards a com- 
plete and authentic text 

Before its appearance several of the plays had been 
issued in quarto from pirated version. In their 
address “to the great \ariety of reader:^” the editors 
if they can be so described, remarked that the public 
had been “abus’d with diverse stohie, and surrepti- 
tious copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds 
and stealtlies of injurious impostors, that expos’d 
them.” These, they claimed, were now offered 
“cur’d, and perfect of their limbes ; and all the rest 
absolute in their numbers, as he conceived them.” 

At long intervals during the next fifty years 
appeared, with typographical variations, three 
reprints of this text, known as the second, third and 
fourth folios, but it w'as not until the eighteenth 
century that any attempt at editing in the modern 
sense was made. Nicholas Rowe at the beginning 
of that century, was respoiibible for the first critical 
version of the plays, and after him came a long line 
of notable editors, including Alexander Pope, Dr. 
Johnson, and many others whose names though not 
so w'cU known to the general public, are familiar to 
every Shakespearean scholar. 

The work of these critics testifies to the absorbing 
interest which Shakespeare has for the student of 
literature. A"et, curiously enough, though from the 
time of the Restoration his pla\s have been constantly 
presented on the stage, there has been little evidence 
in book form of the everwidening appeal which the 
poet has made, and still make.-, to the theatre-goer 
and to the actor. It was this aspect of the matter 
w'hich Messrs. Benn Brothers Ltd,, had in mind when 
the plan of “The Players’ Shakespeare” w’as 
conceived. 

In explaining the objects of this new' edition of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic w’ork, 3Ir. Victor Gollancz, 
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under whose direction it is being published, places 
first the idea of bringing the theatre into the library. 
The plays occupy separate volumes which are illus- 
trated by artists who, all of whom interested in the 
modern stage and working under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Albert Rutherston, have endeavoured not 
to produce ordinary book illustrations, but to give 
expression to their vision of what a stage performance 
of the play should be and to communicate that vision 
of the reader. 

Among the artists who ha\e been engaged are iVIr. 
Charles Ricketts, Mr. Xorman Wilkinson of Four 
Oaks, ]Mr. Paul Nash, Mr howinsky and Mr. Schwabe. 
Bach volume will have an introduction by Mr. 
Harley Granville-Barker on whose reputation as a 
Shakespearean producer it is unnecessary^ to enlarge. 
These introductions give the results of study, extending 
over many years, of the practical problems involved 
in the stage representation of the Shakespearean 
drama. 

Clearly a publication of :>uch importance could not 
be lightly undertaken, and the ambition of the 
publishers has been to produce a series of volumes 
w'hich shall not merely elucidate some of the perplexi- 
ties of dramatic production, but also combine literary 
and aesthetic value with craftsmanship of the first 
quality. Accordingly, the printing is being done at 
the Shakespeare Head Press under the personal direc- 
tion of 3 Ir. B. H. Xewdigate ; the coloured illustrations 
of which there are five or more in each volume, are 
being carried out in facsimile collotype by Messrs. 
Wittingham & Griggs, and the numerouus line blocks 
are by Messrs. Bmery Walker. 

There will be two editions. The first, limited to 
100 numbered signed copies, will be printed on 
handmade paper exactly similar to that used by the 
Kelmscott Press; the second, limited to 450 numbered 
copies, will be printed on pure rag paper. 

It remains to add '‘bat the text will be that of the 
First Folio. “The Players’ Shakespeare” will thus 
link the earliest collected versions of the plays as 
written for the stage with the latest results, both 
literary and artistic, of modern inspiration as applied 
to theatrical production. In the broadest sense, there- 
fore, it will be a Tercentenary Memorial which 
should be prized alike by Shakespeareans, by all 
interested in the twentieth century theatre, and by 
lovers of the perfect book. 

Those who knew the late Sir Walter Raleigh only 
through his serious literary studies, or his epoch- 
making History of the Royal Air Force, will in 
Laughter From A Cloud (Constable & Co., Bd., London, 
1923) meet him in that gayer nonsense-loving mood, 


which gave unforgettable delight to his friends. 
Perhaps more than in any other works this book is a 
revelation of Raleigh as he was — wise, witty, tender, 
and whimsical. The contents of the volume 
range from essays and poems in which Sir 
Walter always with characteristic humour “sets 
down his Paternoster and his Creed,” to others 
in which his muse is merely the mouthpiece 
of radiant and irresponsible fun. Collected here are 
his three little plays, The Riddle, Janies, and Richard 
who would not be King, a selection of the best pieces 
contained in that rare and inaccessible work The 
Milan, and other bagatelles L- verse and prose thrown 
off in his lighter moments. book opens wdth his 

earliest knowm work, an Address to the famous 
Cambridge Society of “The Apostles,” and ends with 
the noble lines. My Last Will, from which the title has 
been taken. In these pages indeed w'e are privileged 
to listen to “The Author’s” Laughter from a Cloud. 

These scattered pieces, few’ of w’hich have hitherto 
seen the light, have been brought together and edited 
by an intimate friend. There is a forew’ord by Mr. 
Flilary Raleigh, giving us a pleasing picture of his 
father in the family circle. The Riddle and some 
other pieces have dainty illustrations by Mr. Anning 
Bell, and as frontispiece we have a reproduction in 
colour of iVIr. Francis Dodd’s prophetic portrait of 
Walter Raleigh as “Sir Walter.” 

The widespread appreciation of the first eighty-nine 
volumes of The Kings Treasuries of World Literature 
ha\’e indused iMessers. J. M. Dent & Sons to publish a 
further fourteen volumes in April next. Hdited by 
Sir A. T. Ouiller-Couch this series has now become 
very popular wdth readers both young and old and the 
fourteen new’ volumes w’ill include : — 

Robert Lynd’s Selected Essays. 

Junior Modern Prose. Edited by Richard Wilson, 
B.A., D. LiUi 

The Life and Death of King John. Edited by 
Richard Wilson, B.A., D. Litt. 

Standard Prose. Edited by B. L. K. Henderson, 
D. Litt. (From the 17th Century of the present time). 

The Canterbury Pilgrims. By Mary Sturt, B.A., 
and Ellen C. Oakden, M.A. Illustrated. 

Silas Marner. By George Eliot. Edited by Norman 
Hepple, M.A., M. Litt. 

The First part of King Henry JV. Edited by 
Richard Wilson, B.A., D. Litt. 

A Gallery of Master Historians. Edited by E. R. 
Worts, M.A. 

The English 'Admirals. By R. L. Stevenson. With 
England's Forgotten Worthies. By J. A. Eroude. 

A Book of Lighter Prose. Compiled by M M. and 
J. M. D. 
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The Tempest. By William Shakespeare. Edited by 
Richard Wilson, B.A., D. Litt. 

Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. Edited by 
D. C. Somervell, Tonbridge School. (With Acting 
Appendix) . 

The Song of Beowulf. (Xewly translated into 
English prose) by Prof. R. K. Gordon, University of 
Alberta. 

More Animal Stories* By Charles G. D. Roberts. 

They will all be published at i/6d. each net. 

* * * * m 

“THE HERITAGE OF INDIA” SERIES. 

It w'ould be difficult for an Indian — whatever his 
race, creed, caste, tribe or community — to adequately 
express his sense of gratitude to the cultured Christian 
Scholars who have co-operated to organize the unique 
series of books rightly designated “The Heritage of 
India”. (Association Press, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta) . 
The Joint Editors of the Series are the Right Rev. 
V. S. Azariah (Bishop of Domakal) and Mr. J. N. 
Farquhar. The former is a cultured Indian divine, 
the latter a well-known scholar and a sympathetic 
student of Hinduism. It would be difficult to conceive 
a better collaboration than that of these two gentle- 
men for series like the one under consideration. The 
writers, whose co-operation the editors have enlisted, 
are all experts and specialists in the subjects dealt 
with by them, wdth the result that the “Heritage of 
India” series is one which while catering for the edu- 
cated public at large has still the merit of rich scholar- 
ship and sound learning. But even more so than 
scholarship and learning is to be appreciatively noticed 
the spirit of warm sympathy with their subject which 
is characteristic of the cultured writers of the books in 
this series. The result of this rare combination of 
scholarship and sympathy with things Indian is a 
series of works w^onderful alike for their scientific 
spirit, scholarly accuracy and a genuine insight into 
the culture — artistic, philosophic, literary and religious 
— of Mother India. 

The editorial preface is interesting as throwing light 
on the mental outlook of the joint editors of the series. 
To begin with they have placed — as their motto — at 
the top of their preface, the following noble lines from 
the Buddhist literature : — “Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, w’hatsoever things are honour- 
able, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, thmk on these things.” Then 
follows the following excellent preface: — *'No section 
of the population of India can afford to neglect her 
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ancient heritage. In her literature, philosophy, art, 
and regulated Hfe there is much that is worthless, 
much also that is distinctly unhealthy; yet the 
treasures of knowiedge, wisdom, and beauty which 
they contain are too precious to be lost. Every citizen 
of India needs to use them, if he is to be a cultured 
modern Indian. This is as true of the Christian, the 
[Muslim, the Zoroastrian as of the Hindu. But, while 
the heritage of India has been largely explored by 
scholars, and the results of their toil are laid out for us 
in their books, they cannot be said to be really avail- 
able for the ordinary man. The volumes are in most 
cases expensive, and are often technical and difficult. 
Hence this series of cheap books has been planned by 
a group of Christian men, in order that every educated 
Indian, whether rich or poor, may be able to find his 
>vay into the treasures of India’s past. Many Euro- 
peans, both in India and elsewhere, will doubtless be 
glad to use the series. The utmost care is being taken 
by the General Editors in selecting writers, and in 
passing manuscripts for the press. To every book two 
tests are rigidly applied : everything must be scholarly, 
and everything must be sympathetic. The purpose is 
to bring the best out of the ancient treasuries, so that 
it may be known, enjoyed, and used.” One need not 
quarrel with the learned editors for their view that 
there is much in Indian literature and art that is 
“worthless” or “distinctly unhealthy”. Perhaps they 
would say the same of even Christian literature, if only 
they could be equally frank. But it wnuld be profitless 
to pursue the subject further and we may console our- 
selves with recalling in this connection the well-known 
lines of Pope : — 

We think our fathers fools ^ so wise we grou\ 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 

But to turn to the books themselves. So far 
thirteen volumes have seen the light and several others 
are announced to be in active preparation or in the 
press. Of these thirteen, three are biographies — of 
Gotama Buddha by Mr. K. J. Saunders, of Asoka the 
Great by Mr. J. M. Macphail and of Rabindranath 
Tagore by Mr. E. J. Thompson. Each of these is ex- 
ceedingly w'ell done but we may specially mention the 
first as a notable example of the intense sympathy of 
the writer with the subject he deals wdth. Though there 
are many notable lives of the Buddha, Mr. Saunders’ 
study of that great personality — one of the few greatest 
wffiich mankind has produced — is not only the most 
sympathetic and consequently the most vivid present.a- 
tion of Gotama’s life and teachings, but also the one 
which is abreast of the latest researches in the ancient 
literatures of India. It deserves a very large circu- 
lation. Of the remaining ten volumes six are devoted 
to the religions and philosophies of Hinduism. These 
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are Professor Macdonnell’s exceedingly scholarly 
Hymtis from the Rigvcdaj Psalms of the Mahrattd 
Saints by the Revd. 3 Ir. X. 3 Iacnicol, Hymns of the 
Tamil Saivite Saints by Messrs. Kingsbury and 
Phillips, two erudite philosophical studies from the 
pen of Professor A. Berriedale Keith called The 
Samkhya System and The Karma Mimansa and The 
Heart of Buddhism by Mr. K. J. Saunders, whose study 
of the Buddha life and teachings we have particularis- 
ed above. Of this group of six, the last three are more 
important than the first. Professor Keith's analytical 
and critical studies of two of the most recondite 
systems of Hindu philosophy are original works of a 
very high order and will deservedly take a no mean 
place in Anglo-Hindu philosophic literature, while Mr 
Saunders’ probings into Buddhism are intensively sym- 
pathetic and evoke the best in tlie heart of that Great 
faith — or, to be more accurate, rule of life. This xs 
how Mr. Saunders sums up his view of the Buddha ; — 
“After the lapse of twenty-five centuries Gotama 
Buddha’s influence is still a mighty power in the world. 
That an Indian monk, embracing poverty and the 
celibate life, writing no book, and setting up no 
hierarchy, should so profoundly sway the destinies of 
a continent, is one of the most impressive facts of 
history. And the modern world, with its passionate 
belief in organization and in wealth may learn much 
from Gotama.” How vivid! How true!! 

Of the remaining four books two are histories oi 
Indian vernacular literatures — Hindi and Kanarese— 
one is devoted to Indian painting and the other to 
Indian coin^. Each of these four volumes is meri- 
torious and highly useful and each of them is a pioneer 
work in the literature of its class. Mr, E. T. Price’s 
History of Kanarese Literature may not appeal to the 


reader in Northern India to the same extent as IMr. 
F. E. Keay’s History of Hindi Literature, but the fact 
of the former having gone into a second edition within 
a couple of years of its first publication is proof con- 
clusive of its usefulness to readers in Southern and 
Western India, where Kanarese is the language of the 
people. l\Ir. Keay’s Hindi Literature is a highly meri- 
torious work and it need fear no competition even 
from the rival scholarly work of Mr. Greaves. The 
other two books — Principal Percy Brown’s Indian 
Painting and Mr. C. J. Brown’s The Coins of India — 
deserve the highest commendation. Though there are 
numerous books on Indian paintings and numismatics, 
each of these two subjects was badly in need of an 
introductory manual giving a general conspectus of 
them. The two books of Messrs. Brown are almost 
ideal works for rhe lay man desirous of undertaking 
the study of either Indian painting or Indian coins. 
Each of them surveys almost the entire field and 
I^iesents with lucidity the salient features of the 
subject it deals with. There is no better introduction 
to Indian painting than Principal Brown’s study ot 
the subject and none more instructive than Mr. 
Browm’s Sketch of Indian numismatics in his Coins of 
India. We have now' referred to all the volumes issued 
so far in the “Heritage of India”, series. Almost all 
of them were noticed, from time to time, in terms of 
appreciation in the Hindustan ReviCiCj but it has 
seemed to us desirable to give them as w'ide a publi- 
city as w'e can by inviting attention to the merits of 
the series, as a whole. “The Heritage of India” Series 
should find a place in every library and on every 
bookshelf w'here Indian culture is studied and prized. 
It is an indispensable series of books on India. 

• • ♦ 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKHERJI 
AND 

THE IINIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


By Mr. Dhirendranath Ghosh, ai.a. 


L Sir Asutosh Mookherji and the problems 
of Bengal. 

In tracing the development of the Calcutta 
University under the direction of Sir Asutosli 
Mookherji, it will be my earnest endeavour to 
approach the subject with the intellectual 
detachment of the historian, and to avoid the 
prejudices of contemporary judgment on con- 
troversial topics, as far as possible. I have no 
intention of solving the University problems of 
to-day, nor the ambition of dealing with ques- 
tions of University' re-construction in the future. 
These problems, let us note, are not sporadic 
accidents in our history, but they have their 
place in that consecutive sequence of events 
which unite the past with the present, and 
direct the progress of the future. For a philo- 
sophical view of our history within the last 
hundred years would show that Bengal has 
taken upon herself the task of evolving a 
rational synthesis between the culture of the 
East and that of the West on the basis of a 
recognition of the fundamental unity of man 
as such. This was the ideal which animated 
Eaja Ram IMohun Roy in his great religious 
reconstructions, which have indelibly coloured 
the course of our history. It was this which 
inspired the social reform movements associate:! 
with the name of Pundit Iswar Chander Vidya- 


sagar, which he based far less on the texts of the 
Shabtras, than on the immutable principles of 
the ultimate laws of humanity. Undoubtedh'. 
it fashioned the growth of our political history, 
which began in an one-sided study of w'estern 
politics, but is coming ])ack to-day to a more 
rational equilibrium, based on a truer percep- 
tion of our national needs and culture. And 
it is this desire to * ‘assimilate what is best in 
the East, and wdiat is best in the West for a 
re-vivification of all that is most essential in our 
national ideals” which has inspired Sir Asutosh 
IMukherji in developing those ideals of Univer- 
sity education that are agitating every thought- 
ful Bengalee to-day, and that are bound to 
engage the attention of every' thoughtful Indian 
in the morrowu 

There is about the career of Sir Asutosh, 
that stamp of uncompromising consistency^, that 
unerring vision into the needs of the future, 
which enables a constructive statesman to create 
ill anticipation of time as it w'ere. In his early 
y^outh, in the very first stage of his career, he 
fixed his attention upon the questions relating 
to his University', and the problems affecting its 
future destiny', and made them his own. Since 
then he has prosecuted them wdth sure and 
unflagging instinct, until their solution has 
been all but achieved. 
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Sir Asutosh is characteristicalh^ fitted for the 
role of creative statesman. Gifted with an 
intellect that is encyclopaedic in range, and a 
capacity for work that is superliimian in its 
persistency, he has the imagination to formu- 
late, and the ability to carry out the most far- 
reaching ideals of University education to their 
ultimate conclusion. He has the insight of a 
scientist into the essentials of a problem, and 
the genius of a idiilosopher in effecting a syn- 
thesis in their details. A mind stored with the 
wisdom of the past, he has the catholicity to 
welcome the genius of the future with instant 
and instinctive delight. Daring in his idealism, 
he has never permitted his imagination to get 
the better of his practical common-sense. As 
a result of this extraordinary union of idealism 
and practicality, his idealism seems to possess 
the definite stamp of achievement, while his 
achievements have almost the impalpable grace 
of visionary ideals. It is the recognition of 
these rare- virtues that led Lord IMinto to call 
upon him “to assume the reins of ofhee at a 
turning point in the history of the L^nivcrsit\y 
for with its jubilee, the I^niversity enters not 
only on a new chronological era, but on a new 
regime, under new administrative conditions.’’ 
iC han cello s Address jqu^] . And His Ex- 
cellency further stated, “I know of no pilot 
more capable of steering tlie ship of learning, 
through educational shoals and quicksands, 
than Dr. IMookherji, and I have no need to pro- 
phecy as to the future.” {Ibid). 

II. His views of the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904. 

The policy of the University, as it is 
constituted to-da\q was largely laid down in the 
University Act of 1904. That Act, at the time 
of its promulgation was severely criticised by 
our countrymen. The opposition was due to the 
apprehension widely felt, that the object of the 
act vas to limit the scope of high education in 
India, by making the University a department 
of the state, so tliat nothing w'as to be done in 
it except ‘hvhat passes through the custom-house 
of certain Publicans, that have the turnnaging 
and poundaging of free-spoken truth.” And 
much of the odium that was concentrated on 
the head of Lord Curzon in those da\^s has 
since then been passed on to the head of Sir 
Asutosh, — evidently on the very plausible, but 
entirely a t^rioii assumption that since he has 


carried out its provisions, he must liave ac- 
quiebced in its promulgation. But Ub a matter 
of fact, when the meabure was de]>ated in tlie 
Council, no voice was more emphatic in record- 
ing the protests of the country agaiiibt its 
retrograde provisions ; no voice more insistent in 
demanding the recognition of li])Lral principles. 
Along with dh. Gokliale, he led tlie opposition 
in those strenuous debates, and repeatedly 
moved ineffectual resolutions and voted in 
honourable minorities. But tliere was a diiTer- 
ence betw’een his opposition and tlie opposition 
of his political colleagues. He restricted his 
protests mainly to those clauses wdiich w'ere 
likely to hamper tlie autonomy of tlie University, 
and impose 011 its constitution tlie dominance of 
men wdio have not studied our educational 
proldeiiis, and of interests that are primarily 
political, not academic. IMr. Pal in his lucid 
cliaracter-study of Sir Asutosh said that it was 
his “detachment from practical politics” and 
his “intimate acquaintance with the state of 
things in the L'^niversity” that enabled him to 
take this dispassionate vietv. But certainly it 
v;as also in liarmoiu" w'ith a carefully-conceived 
policy based on the conviction that questions of 
education must not be judged by the riuctiiating 
standards of politics, but euthel}" on their owm 
merits. And he has summed up his ideal in 
tile trenchant words, “We unreservedly stand 
by the doctrine that if education is to be our 
policy as a nation it must not be our politics,” 
{Conv. Address 1923). 

Viewdng Lord Curzon’s Act, therefore, not 
with the eyes of the politician, but wdth the 
judicial circumspection of an expert in educa- 
tional affairs. Sir Asutosh’ s criticism of the 
measure w^as not sentimental, but extremely 
practical. Thus he gave his general support to 
the provisions of the Bill wdiich sought “to 
enlarge the scope of the Universities and make 
il their duty to promote advanced study and 
research.” **This is undoubtedly the portion 
of the Bill,” he said, “wdiich has been wxdcomed 
by every friend of education, but, it must 
remain a dead letter unless funds and men are 

forthcoming My Lord, is it too much to 

expect that the Government wdll, in the 
beginning at least generously and liberally come 
forw’ard and help the L^niversity in tiiis 
matter?” {Speech in the Imperial Council, 
2ist March, 1904), It is hardh^ necessary to 
point out, in \iew^ of the present financial situa- 
tion, that Sir Asutosh had from the beginning 
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a definite idea about the financial obligations 
imposed by the new Statute. 

Sir Asutosh also suppurted the clauses which 
defined the extent of the University’s control 
of schools and colleges, as a much-needed 
reform, but he insisted upon certain reasonable 
reservations, which he was able to embody in 
framing the Xew Regulations under the Act. 
In his final ^peech in the debate on the Bill, 
ho clearly indicated his position. ‘Hf the Uni- 
versities are to be anything better than mere 
examining machines, the University must exer- 
cise an effective power of control over the 
affiliated colleges, and should exercise some 
degree of vsupervision over them. I concede 
that it is not desirable that there should be any 
undue interference wnth the internal manage- 
ment of the colleges,.. . . but it does not by 
any means follow* that it is desirable for the 
Universities to have no control over affiliated 
colleges.’^ { Speech in the hfiptnial Coiincilj 
2ist March, 1904), 

But his Opposition to the constitutional 
clauses w*as emphatic and comprehensive. 
For this purpose, he moved resolutions seeking 
to improve the character of the Senate. The 
gravest defect of the Bill, in his opinion, was 
its refusal to define the character of the Senate. 
He insisted that in this matter Government 
should abide by the recommendations of Uni- 
versity Commission, of 1902, wdrich was mainly 
this — that the Senate should consist of four 
classes of persons, — (i) University and college 
teachers, specially Heads of Colleges; (2) 
persons distinguished in any branch of learning 
and qualified to take part in the Universitv 
business; (3) representative members of the 
learned professions; {4) representatives of 
Government. 'Hf these principles”, said Sir 
Asutosh, are adopted and fairly worked out, wc 
shall be able to secure re-constituted Senates, 
wdiicli will be academic in their character” 
{Speech in the Imperial Council, igth March, 
igop). 

Sir xlsutosh also demanded ‘‘a statutory 
recognition of the non-official and of the Indian 
element on the Senate,” but failed to obtain 
it, although he showed how from iSSo, most 
o^ the reforms contemplated by the Act w*ere 
anticipated and sought to be introduced by the 
Iijdian members on the Senate, and w*ere sys- 
tematically opposed and defeated by the official 
and the European members. This w*as because, 
the latter were moved by considerations of 


administrative policy, and tliercfore Sir Asutosh 
always emphasised that Government must not 
interfere with education. deny most em- 

phatically that it is necessary or desirable, to 
have an\* pwot'isiuiis in the law W’hich may 
possibly convert the Universities into mere 
departments of the State.” {Speech in the 
I }npe Tit'll Council, the 21st March, 1904^ He 
therefore tried to amend the Bill so as to 
sLCure a larger number of elected fellows, in 
recognition of that democratic principle, which 
tr'-dat’ finds a more comprehensive expn‘ession 
i'l his speeches. As he pointed out in the 
Council, ‘‘Education can never be forced upon 
a people, and if you wdsh to educate you must 
carry the nation w*ith you.” 

Sir Asutosh v:as insistent in his demand 
that an adequate number of the members of the 
teaching profession should find representation 
on the vSenate, in order to make it really 
“academic” in character. And it w*as largely 
his advocacy that resulted in the incorporation 
within the Act of a clause ensuring that two- 
fifths of the fellows should belong to the 
teaching profession. It wws always his firm 
conviction that education can never be en- 
dangered in the liands of the expert, and this 
has largely found expression in the w'orking of 
the Calcutta University. 

Sir Asutosh also protested against the power 
given to the Government “to add to or alter 
the Regulations” framed by the Senate. This 
principle upon wdiich he leased his opposition 
deserves careful attention. “It seems to me 
quite inconsistent,” he ;?aid “with the character 
of the University, as a body of experts, that an 
elaborate set of Regulations framed by them 
should be liable to be modified by the Govern- 
ment, and I am unable to see, w'here Govern- 
ment wdll get expert advice outside the Senate 
to help it in this delicate and difficult task. If 
the Government has such expert advisers, they 

surely ought to be on the vSenate Let the 

Universities be reconstituted with the utmost 
care and caution. But if the Universities arc 
to take root and grow' on Indian soil, the re- 
constituted Senates, must be trusted and 
allow'ed to enjoy some degree of independence.” 
{Sir Asiiiosh/s Minute of Dissent to the Bill) 
This is precisely the standpoint from which he 
is opposing the Bill in contemplation to-day, — 
by demanding that in all measures that affect 
the University, the University ought to have a 
preponderating voice. 
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Ect us note here, that Sir Asutosh’s main 
apprehension — that as a result of this Bill, there 
would be undue official interference with the 
machinery of the University — has been fully 
justified by subsequent events. And recognis- 
ing this, the Calcutta University Conimission 
has distinctly recommended that sucli interfer- 
ence, in the interests of high education, should 
cease, and the University should have complete 
autonomy in all academic affairs. 

III. Re=organisation of Schools and Colleges. 

We have already seen that Sir Asutobh 
recognised certain principles involved in the 
Act, vrhich if judiciously worked out, were sure 
to have far-reaching effect on the future deve- 
lopment of the Universities. And when he 
became Vice-Chancellor he concentrated his 
attention on the possibilities underhung these 
principles, — dismissing others as unimportant. 
This acute perception of the actual and the essen- 
tial, and this refusal to allow the objectionable 
clauses to obscure the beneficent led him to close 
ail controversies regarding the Act as a fait 
accompli, with the reflection, ‘Tn all efforts at 
reform a period is ultimately reached when 
debate and discussion must be closed and solid 
work undertaken.’' {Conv. Addresses igoy). 
It is hardly necessary to indicate the wisdom of 
this reflection. 

It is necessary for our purpose to take a 
brief review of the four fundamental principles 
upon which he based the structure of what he 
rightly called, ‘‘The New University” of 
Calcutta. These were — 

(1) that all affiliated institutions must be 

amenable to some supervision and 
control by tlie University; 

(2) that the University must satisfy itself 

that the residence of students is 
suitable and desirable ; 

(3) that while the students have a 

thorough knowledge of “essential” 
subjects, they must be allowed “a 
wide choice and free scope” as 
regards those which are “non-essen- 
tial.” 

{4) that “the University must not only 
be an examining body with power to 
grant degrees” or even “a federa- 
tion of colleges” it is, also, a pre- 
eminently ”a centre for the cultiva- 
tion and advancement of knowledge.” 


In translating these principles into action, Sir 
Asutosh always depended upon tlie support, 
unstinted and ^\ hok-heartLd support of the 
Senate. How he secured “the united efforts of 
the Senate and the faithful co-operation of all 
who are vitally interc.sted in elevating the tone 
and standard of University education in these 
provinces” is not i.>iie of the least suri>rising 
achievements in a career that abounds with 
surprising incidents. 

(tO For the first four years of his Ahce- 
Chancellorship {rooo-io), vSir Asutosh kept in 
the background the greater ideals of policy 
connected tvith a Teaching Ihiiversity, and made 
the most strenuous efforts to improve the 
wretched condition of the schools and colleges, 
as a necessary preliminary for the establishment 
of a real and centralised Post-Graduate College. 
These reforming activities of the University 
under the influence of the x:>revailing atmosphere 
of tension existing at that time were viewed with 
suspicion and misgivings. The opposition to 
the improvement of schools was the more pro- 
nounced, because it was argued with some 
plausibility but hardly with sufficient wisdom 
that the L niversities being in the main the 
r expository of high education have no right to 
interfere with secondar}" schools. In one of 
those outbursts of indiscretions for which Lord 
Curzon will be famous in our latter-da}^ history, 
his Lordship affirmed that education must be 
made costly in order to be effective and it was 
thought Sir Asutosh was onl}" carrying out this 
eccentric opinion. But with incontrovertible 
logic, he showed that as the ultimate custodians 
of culture, the Lhiiversit}- must put the schools 
0:1 a sound basis. “The University has con- 
ferred upon these schools the privilege of 
presenting candidates at the Entrance Examina- 
tion, and the University is entitled to demand 
of ihem that they be maintained as places where 
sound education is imparted.” (Conv, Ad, 
looj). The propriety of this principle has 
fctl\\a\s been admitted by the foremost educa- 
tional authorities in the world and the keynote 
to the i^olicy of the Calcutta University under 
Sir x\sutosh with regard to the reform of schools 
was based on a recognition of the principle that 
Education in the University is the develop- 
ment, the amplification of school education, and 
in some issues, its complement.” (Conv. Ad, 
1907 ) . 

In order to obtain a clear insight into the 
conditions prevailing in the schools, the Uni- 
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versity directed a thorough and minute iiibpec- 
tion of all schools. Tlie result showed that 
inefficient and ill-paid teachers, insufficient 
insanitary accommodation, inadequate libraries 
and hostels combined in contributing to a most 
unhealthy educational atmosphere. When the 
Vice-Chancellor interfered, it was openly 
affirmed that the destruction of schools was 
iminineiit. Sir Asutosh however wa^ not moved 
]>y this political clamour. He publicly asserted, 
that ‘hio institution that has any element of 
vitality in it will be driven to close its doors.’' 
[Conv. Ad. 1907). The University was aware 
of the acute financial difficulties, and therefore 
did not press for revolutionar\^ changes but only 
a general conformity to the minimum require- 
ments which its regulations <lemanJed. 

Without taking too exaggerated a view of 
the reforms thus inaugurated, and far from 
claiming that a condition has been arrived which 
is even near to perfection, it has got to be 
acknowledged that the results of this firm 
adherence to sound principles have been more 
than justified. I refrain from quoting statistics, 
for there is such a thing as the fallacy of figures 
which blinds people to essentials by turn- 
ing their attention to the material. But it is 
undeniable that there is considerable justice in 
Sir xlsu tosh’s contention that the general condi- 
tion of schools has markedW improved. To-day 
the schools have a nobler vision of their ideals, 
and if the^- are not able to give these ideals com- 
plete realisation, it is because of that miserli- 
ness displayed by our Government and our 
people in all expenditure relating to education ; 
a fact which is palpable in the Report of the 
Bengal Retrenchment Committee. Sir Asutosh 
was not a bit too early in reminding our country- 
men — ‘^Xotliing is as costly as ignorance; no- 
thing so cheap as knowledge”. [Con. Ad. '23) . 

(b) Sir Asutosh’s policy with regard to the 
Colleges was if possible, more S3^stematic and 
comprehensive. The opposition was also less 
ccnspicuotis. For the colleges were regarded as 
the trustees of high education on behalf of the 
UniversiW. In fact, Sir Asutosh regarded them 
as so many nuclei with the potentialities for the 
development of a teaching University. In this 
conception again is displayed that far-sighted 
statesmanship, on which I have so often com- 
mented. In order to make these colleges fit for 
the great trust reposed on them and the greater 
destiny he contemplated for them in the future, 
he was tireless in examining every detail of their 


organisation, and imx)ressing upon tiiem the 
need for all-round improvement. But too much 
interference was alwaj'S condemned and avoided 
b\' him. In the debates on the Universities 
Act he had accepted the principle of the Uni- 
versit\"’s control of the colleges with certain 
reasonable reservations. He summed up these 
reservations with admirable judgment in these 
^vurds — '‘There should not be an\" undue inter- 
ference with the internal management of colleges 
or with the administration of their finances so 
long as prox^er efficiency is maintained.” In his 
ver\^ first Convocation Address he was even 
more persificuous, “Although”, he said, “the 
colleges constitute the Universit\^ and although 
for the sake of sound education and for the 
reiJutation of the University, each of its colleges 
must be maintained in a state of efficienc^q 
each college by itself constitutes an entity, a 
self-governing bod\3 leith the internal adminis- 
tiation of lehich the University cannot legiti^ 
mutely intei fere [Con. Address, 1907). I 
liave italicised these lines in order to give pro- 
minence to the idea of the autonomy of institu- 
tions upon which he is so passionateh" earnest. 
The autononn^ of the colleges rests on the same 
XDrinciple as the autononi\^ of the UniversiUn 
Satis W 3^ourself that the interests of an institu- 
tion have been placed in the direction of res- 
ponsible persons, and then leave its management 
tj the unhampered discretion of such persons. 
The administration of Colleges should be vested 
in Governing Bodies. Firml^^ convinced that 
the ultimate control of education should remain 
ill the hands of men “who have made educa- 
tion the i^rofession of their lives”, or “who are 
ultimatebr acquainted with the details of educa- 
tional work,” or “who have made a special 
stud}' of educational xmoblems,” Sir Asutosh 
emphasised that these should be the basic prin- 
ciifies upon which the Governing Bodies ought 
tj be constituted. In these days of reforming 
activities, when all sorts of curious schemes 
about transferring control of education to 
merchants and manufacturers, financiers and 
pcliticians are in serious contemplation, it is 
good to dwell on the sanity of these principles 
and recognise the wisdom underlying them. Sir 
Asutosh most emphatically repudiated the 
notion that education would be endangered in 
the hand of the expert. “We must once for all 
destroy the favourite faith,” he declared, “that 
the ultimate control of education cannot be 
i)laced in the hands of people, who have made 
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education the profession of tlidr lives/* {Coni'. 
^ 1 a d rC.s ^ , J 9 • 

Tlic criterion oi all improvements in colleges 
\vas efficiency. Prior to tlie Xew Ptegulations, 
only a few of the colleges in Bengal ' ‘could 
satisfactorily stand the scrutiny of the most 
reasonable te^t applied according to Western 
ideals/’ In ell the three factors of high educa- 
tion — teachers, instruments and books — they 
Wv.re sadly deficient. As a partial remedy of this 
slate of affairs, Sir Asutosh earnestly pEaded 
f-u' Specialisation hy colleges. “ 2 \fuch of the 
inefficiency of our colleges”, he pointed out, 
aitriinitablc to tlie desire that each college sIioclUI 
undertake almost ^very possible subject ratlier 
than confine its attention and devote the 
energies of its teaching stafi to an adequate 
tu atment of a few branches of knowledge.” 
[Coni'. Address /oeg) . Xo college, tlierefore, 
VT.S to ])C permitted ‘ho undertake the teaching 
of subjects, for which adecpaate piovision has 
not been made,” as this lesults ”not only in 
iiijury tu the students, but also lotvcr the 
character of an institution, as an efficient teach- 
ing body, if the highest standard of excellence 
is nut maintained.” {Coire. ^Iddt^ss ig.C', . A 
t Imre- ugh inspection by a permanent officet 
assisted by mcinlKi's of the Stmdicate was 
deemed absolutely necessary before affiliation in 
any fresh subject could be granted to any 
C( 'liege. 

Ill onier to supplement the restricted scope 
id particular colleges, Sir Asuiosli advocated the 
systematisation of the principle of intcr-collegiate 
ketures as being conducive to a desirable feek 
ing of co-operation among the colleges, which 
is liouiid to liave a favourite reaction on tlie 
student community. This was indicated in the 
Xew Regulations (Ch. XXVI, Sj , and if worked 
C'Ut in detail, ‘A high state of efficiency may 
easily b^ attained without any hardship to 
students.” Uiifoi'luiiately this idea has not been 
lrd<en up with any enthusiasm by the colleges 
But in view of the later evolution of the post- 
graeluate scheme, it is interesting to note how 
tiic conception of tlie University as ''a federa- 
tion of colleges,” gradually took shape in Sir 
Asutosh’ s mind. 

This vigilant administration and these help- 
ful suggestions, resulted in a vastly improved 
state of aitairs in the various colleges under the 
Calcutta University. Gloved hy his earnestness, 
our wealthy aristocracy came forward witli 
generous donations to several colkges, among 


V hicli the Kri-hnalh College, the alymeiising 
College, ami the Bluigalpur ‘T X. J i College, 
deserve special mention. In joyfully acknow- 
ledging tliese libeiad aids lu the cause of educa- 
tion, Sir Asut-mh expre^srd his hope that 
“wlr.il tile iiieiiibers of our wealthy aristocracy 
fully realise then* resown-ibility in this matter, 
and exwnd their supp'jrt to the maintenance of 
struggling ediicaiional inslitutioiw, there will 
be no danger of the extinction of private 
Colleges.” (C/nr:. Address igw) . The results 
0+' tliis a-pect of his administration in tlie first 
period of Vice-Chanceilorship cannot be better 
summed up than in his ow*ii woids in the meiiior- 
aldc ad/.rcss c-f loig, — ”I find it difficult to 
appreciate how an}’ true friend of the advaiicc- 
nieiit of education in this country, can overlook 
the circumstance that since icoo, the schools 
and colleges tlircaghout the province have been 
rc-organised, and that nn many cases the re- 
organisarioii has been of such fundamental and 
fat-reacliing character as to indicate a veritable 

re-birth of the institutions concerned I do 

not imply that our schools and colleges are 
maintained in a -tate of perfection ; but I do 
maintain that they are in their present condi- 
tion far more efficient as agencies for the ins- 
truction of our boys and young men than they 
w L r e e igh L years ago.” i Coni'. A^dd toss j 9 1 ^ U 
(c) The problem of the residence of the 
stu/wnts of a non-resideiitial University was fa*' 
mure difficult, but some sort of solution has 
Ixen possible Without suitable provisions for 
students lit’ing aw*ay from their guardians, no 
appreciable improvement in the moral outlook 
students can be expected. Sir Asutosh 
ck arly realised that the problem was bristling 
with difiiculties, and any attempt to solve it on 
an extensive scale w'ould not only require 
Liionutyas funds, but would surely stir up all 
s-Tits of prejudices— social, political and religi- 
ous. But having recognised these difficulties, 
and made due allowance for their existence, he 
carefully elaborated the policy upon which the 
system should be based. 

The nccessit}’ of the residential system can- 
not be questioned. ‘At is the duty of each 
college not only to maintain intellectual disci- 
pline among their students, but to provide for 
their moral and physical welfare.” This is a 
conception not Western in origin, but can be 
traced to the hennitage-schools of ancient India. 
'‘According to the ancient Indian ideal,” said 
/ir Asutosh, “the student must during the period 
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Cl his pupilage, reside with his preceptor, serve 
him loyally and faithfully, and when he ha^ 
fuiished his studies, and entered the world, 
retain for ever the influence of the stimulus he 
has received.’’ iConv, Address, 

The practical difficulties in the way of the 
realisation of a comprehensive scheme were 
chiefly two — want of funds and want of sym- 
pathetic teachers. As regards the former. Sir 
Asutosh made no secret of hib con\'iction that 
without a liberal grant-in-aid from the State 
continued for many years, and supplemented by 
private efforts on an eeiually extensive scale, it 
is impossible to provide schools and colleges 
with adequate and well-arranged places of 
residence for their students d’ \ Coni'. Address, 
igio) . The need for suitable teachers, tvas 
equally paramount. For it is an indispensalfliL 
requirement for the success of tlie system lliat 
students must come in clo-c contact with their 
teacher, and feel inspired by tlicir example and. 
precepts. Therefore the found:ation of the 
David Hare Training College in looS w’as hailed 
by Sir Asutosh with particular delight, as it 
pointed to a time vrhen tlie schools and colleges 
would be filled with teachers worthy of their 
vocation. 

Having thus outlined the scope of his ideal 
and pointed out the difficulties in the wmy of its 
realisation, Sir Asutosh emphasised the desir- 
ability of making an organised effort to meet the 
needs of the situation. ’AVhat is imperatively 
needed,” he declared, “is the development of a 
comprehensive policy whereby all our colleges 
in course of time wfill be furnished with suitable 
residences for students ” {Coni\ Address, iQii) . 
It tvoiild be over-reaching the limits of an 
aiticle in a journal if I try to elucidate the 
various lines of action adopted l_)y tlie I^niversity 
in this connection But that Sir Asutosh ’s 
ceaseless campaign on this behalf found some 
response from the Government is a matter of 
history. In 1912, the State contributing hand- 
somely to this object. Sir Asutosh w'as able to 
outline the fundamental ideas of his scheme. 
”Each College”, he said, ”is encouraged and 
enabled by means of substantial grants from the 
State to improve its owm hostels, or to erect 
entirely new' ones; and the intimate connection 
of the hostels wfith the colleges is one of the 
most essential and valuable features of the 
scheme.” Fortunately, in Lord Hardinge, 
the Univerfity posse'^sed a most sympathetic 
Chancellor, and His Fxccllencv’s Govtrnment 


was prevailed upon to sanctiun fairly respectable 
grants in order to enable tlie Ihiiversity, in Lord 
Hardinge’s words, “to consolidate its w’ork by 
some concentration of energy on the residential 
system.” 

iV. Development oi Post=Graduate Teaching. 

Having thus consolidated comprehensive 
sclitnies in regard to the re-organibatioii of the 
schools and colleges under the guiding super- 
vibion of the Lhiiversity, Sir Asutobli next 
applied all the resources of his intellect and 
imagination in grappling with the problems con- 
nected with the creation of a great Teaching 
I 'ni versity, wdiich he ahvays regarded as the 
inibbion of lus life. Those misguided political 
theorists, who are never tired of accusing the 
Calcutta Idniversity of a policy of thoughtless 
expansion — as though the Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment of the University suddenly leapt out of 
Su' Asutosli’s brains like Pallas Athene out of 
t 1 ie head Zeus, — w'ould do vcell to study, if 
notning else, at least successive Convocation 
Addresses delivered b}' him since 1Q07. Thev 
will then see that the policy w'as first outlined 
bv the members of a learned commission, it 
was apjjroved by the cultured ideals of an emi- 
nent \ iceroy, it was embodied in the preamble 
Oi a Government Act, and then only was it 
carried out step by step with the utmost 
caution and deliberation, and that after the 
fullest allovcance had been made for the posbi- 
biliries underlying existing machinery extra 
oiganisatioii for the purpose was called into 
existence. 

I have already pointed out that Sir Asutosh 
su Imported the policy of the gralkial evolution of 
0 Teaching University laid dowm in the Univer- 
sities ^Vet of 1004, as an important function of 
the I niversity. In tl:e last Convocation, Sii 
Asutosh recalled to his audience, how years age’) 
our great countryman, the late Mr. A. M. Bose 
‘Approached the (Tovernment wfith a request 
that the organisation might be transfonned as a 
Teaching University,” — a request wdiich was 
then "summarily rejected as a paradox.” 
Twent\' years after, how’ever, the idea found 
favour wdth the powx-rs that be, and Lord Curzon 
impressed this ideal upon the Universities with 
great earnestness and eloquence. "The ideal of 
a University,” he said, "ought to be a place 
w’here all knowdedge is taught by the best 
teachers to all wdio seek to acquire it, wdiere 
the knowdedge so taught is turned to good i>ur 
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poses, and where its boundaries are receiving a 
constant extension.” (Lord Curzon's' Address 
io the Convocation of the Calcutta University 
1904) . The Act of 1904 was equally perspi- 
cuous. ”The University,” it said, ”shall 
be deemed to have been incorporated 
for the purpose I among others' of making pro- 
visions for the instruction of students, with 
power to appoint University Professors, and 
Lecturers, to hold and manage educational 
endowments, to equip and maintain L'^niversity 
libraries, lalx)ratories and museums, to make 
regulations regarding the conduct and residence 

of students, and to do all acts which tend 

to the promotion of study and research.” These 
were kept well in view in framing the New 
Regulations which, Sir Asutosh justly claimed, 
“marked on epoch in the history of the Univer- 
sity which is no longer to be restricted in its 
scope as an examining body, with power to 
grant degrees but is, in future, to undertake 
Post-Graduate teaching and ultimately form a 
centre of knowledge.” iiooS). 

When he became Vice-Chancellor, he was 
resolved to realise this ideal. For he was con- 
vinced that if India had to join in the intellec- 
tual competition among civilised nations and 
establish her claims to respectful recognition in 
the comit}’ of Nations, the L'niversity must be 
so re-organised as to reflect the national cons- 
ciousness, and to be a centre of creative know- 
ledge. It is only through the L^niversities that 
India could once more hope to be united with 
the world of culture — throwing off her insensate 
isolation, and realising that harmony w’hich 
depends on intellectual brotherhood. The mem- 
bers of an Indian University therefore, should 
be treated as the “trusted interpreters of the 
West to the East, and of the Eabt to the West.” 
They must “assimilate all that is best and of 
abiding value and interest in Western Literature, 
Western Philosophy, and Western Science,” 
without neglecting, “in the glare of Western 
light, the priceless treasures which is their 
itiheritance,” or disregarding “all that is most 
sublime in Indian thought, and all that is best 
in Indian manners and customs.” But such a 
synthesis, he clearly indicated depends on Pie 
ability of his countrymen “to take an important 
part, not at all unworthy of their ancient tradi- 
tions, in that great intellectual and spiritual 
competition through which mankind may hope 
gradually to accomplish its high ideal purposes 
— a competition in wdiich all people of the earth 


may peacefully join, rivals and brothers at the 
same time,” {Conv. ^iddtess /p//). To-day 

however, we hardly “contribute anything 

towards the progress and extension of know- 
ledge.” It is the duty of the Universities to 
remove this stigma, and then only our country 
will regain that intellectual eminence, which is 
her rightful heritage. “Indian with her great 
intellectual traditions,” said Sir Asutosh, “India 
w’hich in old times wms one of the chosen seats 
of wisdom and learning is expected — nay, 
bound, to come to the front rank again, and take 
her place among the nations which are justly 
regarded as the leaders in the evolution of 
humanity in modern times.” (C'^nv. Address 
1014) . In claiming that in “no other Lhiivcrsity 
in India has this view been realised and carried 
into effect as has been done at Calcutta,” Sir 
Asutosh pointed out that “the Indian Univer- 
sities have not yet been able to take root in the 
life of the nation because they have been 
exotics. Western civilisation, how^ever valuable 
as a factor in the progress of mankind, should 
not supersede, much less be permitted to destroy 
the vital elements of our civilisation.” (Conv. 
Address 1922). 

Not only this, the organisation of Post- 
Graduate Teaching on a sound basis is of the 
utmost importance, because thereby we ensure 
a constant supply of capable teachers. This 
aspect v;as emphasised by Lord Hardinge in 
1Q12, wdien he said, “It is very important that 
w'e should turn out good IM.A.bs in sufficient 
numbers ; otherwnse it will be difficult to find 
capable lecturers for our colleges, or to provide 
adequately for research.” (Chancellors Ad- 
dress 1912). Sir Asutosh also clearly realised 
that if the University can develop into a real 
centre of scholarship, “w’c shall have effectively 
solved the question of an adequate supply of 
w’clbqualified teachers, lecturers, and professors, 
foi the numerous schools and colleges wnthin 
our jurisdiction.” Address 1013)- This 

has, at all times been regarded as an important 
aspect of Post-Graduate Teaching, and %ve 
cannot help recalling the prevalence of similar 
practice in ancient India. An outstanding 
example of this is to be found in life of Bhorabi, 
the immortal poet w’ho wTote the Kiratarj uniyam. 
Forsaken 1 )y his father, he struggled his w^ay 
to a school, and there, in the humble position 
of a cook he was able to acquire sufficient know’- 
ledge to be chosen a successor to his preceptor. 
The discovery of genius and superior intellect is 
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tl'us always regarded as the ultimate function 
of higher teaching. And it is to facilitate this 
that we have to provide suitable post-graduate 
Departments in our universities, — and not be- 
cause it will help to solve the incessant ''bread- 
problems” of the nation. 

Thus, the imperative necessity of expanding 
the Post-Graduate Departments of the University 
having been established on the grounds of the 
needs of the nation, the great questions remained 
to be answered, — would the indispensable pre- 
requisites upon which the success of the scheme 
largely depended, be forthcoming? There were 
pessimists and sceptics who would have been 
only too glad to shelve the question by an 
emphatic negative. But Sir Asutosh, with his 
customary thoroughness, investigated the ques- 
tion, and it was only after he had assured 
himself of certainty, that he ventured on a 
beginning. The fundamental question there- 
fore, was, — would there be competent teachers, 
capable students and sufficient funds? 

(a) As regards professors, the standard 
must necessarily be very high. Professors for 
the Post-Graduate Classes must not only be men 
of high academic distinction, but they must also 
be original investigators in their particular 
departments. "While it is manifestly the duty 
of a Professor,” said Sir Asutosh, "to assimilate 
existing knowledge, he has a higher duty to 
perform ; he must make strenuous efforts to 
contribute to the increase of knowledge, and 
the advancement of truth.” [Conv. Address 
igoj). For it is only a professor who is "him- 
self capable of and actuall}" engaged in original 
work”, who can "excite the enthusiasm and 
stimulate the faculties of the pupils,” and thus 
inspire them with the desire to extend the 
realms of knowledge by original speculation and 
research of their owm.” In Calcutta, we need 
only mention the names of Dr. P. C. Roy and 
Dr. Abanindranath Tagore as a testimony to the 
truth of this doctrine. In the task of creating 
such a Professoriate, Sir Asutosh was confident 
of succeeding. "Given the needful opportunity 
and encouragement,” he boldly asserted while 
reviewing the work done by the Post-Graduate 
Department, in 1919, "our Post-Graduate 

teachers will be able to furnish complete 

justification of their appointment for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge and for the investigation of 
tiuth”. Even to-da\% when the scheme is 
struggling against the ignorant and the maligna- 
tion opposition of various classes of people, an 


amount of succe:-^ has betn achieved that filL 
us with high hope. For the demand for pro- 
fessors of the Calcutta Lhiiver-ity has be mi 
incessant in ever}' Indian Lffiit'ersity which is 
undertaking post-graduate work. “We are 
thus in a position,” said Sir Asuiodi, "imper- 
ceptibly to permeate new institutions with our 
influence and our traditions.” iConv. Addresy 
ig22K 

ib) Sir Asutosh wws equally convinced 
regarding the veiw great possibilities of the 
Indian student. '‘I am by no means 
suaded,” he said, "that the number of students 
ofl'ering themselves for the higher course, would 
be relatively smaller than in other seats of 
learning where similar conditions x:>revail.” 
[Coni'. Address ig^^T'. If these students are 
given adequate preliminary training and guid- 
ance,” the\’ would prove themselves, "thorough- 
h' qualified to enter upon the field of investiga- 
tion.” In order to satisfy himself as to tlio 
validity of hib idealism, the first stex) he took 
was 10 alter the regulaxions for the award of 
Premchaiid Roycliancl Scholarship and to make 
it depend on the "capacity to extend the bounds 
of knowledge.” Elaborate courses of lectures 
also were organised by scholars of international 
reputation which were lai'gely attended by 
senior students of the University. The success 
of these experimental measures, carried out with 
a good deal of circumspection through several 
years convinced him that his visions are not 
likeh" to prove "a mocker}', a delusion and a 
snare,” but should be i 3 roductive of encourag- 
ing results. It was only after a cautious survey 
of the existing materials that Sir Asutosh de- 
clared, "There was no lack of well qualified 
workers, and that strenuous efi'orts should be 
made to train research students and to co-ordi- 
nate research. (Conv. Address ign>). 

Ic) Regarding the financial aspect of the 
pioblciii, Sir Asutosh has systematically appealed 
to the responsibility of the Government and of 
the wealthy aristocracy, in the iiiaUer of de\c- 
loping facilities for higher instruction in the 
Lffiiversity. "In all civilised countries of th^ 
present age,” he pointed out, "higher scliolar* 
ship and research, and not only such research 
as may conduce to material i 3 rusi 3 erity and 
advancement, are allowed to have a distffict 
claim on help, in many cases very substantial 
help from public revenues; the encouragement 
of learning and research are indeed looked 
upon as constituting one of the recognised 
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duties of Government.” {Conv. Address igi2). 
Therefore it was a matter of vital importance 
that the obligations of the State in this respect 
should not be under-estimated. The sympathetic 
attitude of Lord Minto, and then of Lord 
Hardinge towards the development of Post- 
Graduate studies in the University raised high 
hopes that the Government w'ould not be 
miserly in its relations with the University, and 
these w'ere further consolidated by the generous 
contribution of Lord Hardinge’ s Government 
towards taking the iirst steps in the foundation 
of such an organisation. 

This financial aspect has so far overshadowed 
all other aspects of this vital problem, that it 
was often maintained that instead of developing 
a costly centralised University Post-Graduate 
system, the colleges ought to have been en- 
couraged to provide better facilities. But such 
a view' is manifestly not tenable for the simple 
reason that the colleges found it impossible to 
make systematic provisions for H.A. teaching. 
The demands of Xew' Regulations regarding the 
IM. A. degree w'cre far more exacting than 
those w'hich w'ere in force prior to 1909, and 
required greater facilities. Realising this, the 
L^niversity Commission of 1903 clearly laiel 
dow'n, — ”We think it expedient that Lender- 
graduate students should be left in the main, 
tr the colleges, but w'e suggest that the Univer- 
sities may justify their existence as teaching 
bodies, by making further and better provisions 
for advanced Courses of Study.” 

Another possible course open to the L^niver- 
sity w'as graduall}’' to build up a reserve fund 
b} observing strict economy in its expenditure. 
The impossibility of such a course w'as em- 
phasised by Sir Alfred Ewdng, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Edinburgh L^niversity. ”1 have 3^et to 
find,” he said, ‘The Lmiversity w'hich builds 
up a reserve fund as a submarine cable coin- 
pan}’ builds up a reserve for the rencwval of its 
cables.,.. Our poverty has made us opportunists; 
v'e live from hand to mouth.” In spite of this 
how’cver, the University contributed handsomely 
tow’ards the College of Science, as wull be seen 
later on. 

A third alternative w'as to w’ait until the 
Government could make it convenient to con- 
tribute suitably. But this argument has been 
effectively met by the Ref^ort of the Committee 
appointed by the Senate on the i^Ah March, 
1922 , — ”If it be maintained that Post-Graduate 
Teaching should not have been undertaken by 


the University unless and until permaiieiit 
guarantees of adequate grants could be obtained 
from the Government experience renders the 
conclusion highly probalde that there would 
never have been a Teaching University in 
Calcutta.” (p. 30). 

Therefore, the L^iii\'ersity decided on a puliev 
of bold opportunism, /.e , in the words of Sir 
Asutosh, “to make good and speedy use of 
every opportunity to carr\’ somew'hat higher the 
stately building w'hich we are rearing even at 

the risk that the pile may continue to look 

odd and unsymnietrical. We cannot afford to 
stop and w'ait until our means are sufficient to 
enable us to construct at once an entire new 
w'ing, or a complete higher story”. iConv, 
Address 19/3). 

The capricious liberality of circumstance 
afforded the Universit}" opportunities to make 
a humble beginning. Thus to the munificence 
of the Maharajah of Darbhanga it owed a 
respectable Library Building, which w’as re- 
plenished by handsome contribution from the 
state coffers and enriched by rare and valuable 
collections, the gifts of distinguished men hko 
the late Prof. Pishchel and others. It w'as 
further recognised by Sir Asutosh Mukherji that 
suitable and if not ample facilities for post- 
graduate instruction in Law’, Medicine and 
Engineering are afforded by the L^niversity Law 
College, the Calcutta Medical College, and the 
Sibpur Engineering College — though the latter 
demanded extensive re-organisation. There 
thus remained the foundation of University 
colleges in Axis and in Science. “It is here,” 
said Sir Asutosh, “that in my opinion a start 
on new’ lines is most urgently required; it is at 
this point that w’e have to apply our first 
efforts to a True teaching L'liiversity.” [Conv. 
Address 1912), 

An impetus to this step w'as given by His 
Imperial Majesty in his memorable reply to the 
address presented by the Calcutta University. 
His :\Iajesty urged upon the LMiversity the 
imperative necessity of affording better facilities 
for developing Post-Graduate teaching and 
research upon which he ])ased his inspiring 
message of hope for the future. Lord Hardinge 
was impressed by the stirring w'ords of His 
Majesty, and his Government sanctioned an 
annual recurring grant of Rs. 65,000/- for the 
express purpose of making “a solid advance in 
the direction of Teaching and Residential Uni- 


veisity.” Out of this grant tw'o Lmiversity 
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chairs — ^the King George V chair of Philosophy 
and the Hardinge chair of ^Mathematics were 
established, while, after protracted discussions, 
the University was permitted to set apart 
Rs. 15,000/- to enable it to entertain lecturers 
in various subjects, and thus establish the 
foundations of a Post-Graduate College in Arts. 
Lord IMinto had already founded a chair in 
Economics. The L'niversity out of its own 
funds were able to establish a third chair, — the 
Carmichael Chair of Ancient Indian History" and 
Culture. To crown all, Sir Taraknath Palit, 
uith a generosity unrivalled in the histor}" of 
education in India offered to the University- the 
magnificent sum of 15 lacs of Rupees, for 
founding two chairs, of Physics and of 
Chemistry, — subject to the proviso, that “the 
Univ-ersity shall from its own funds, provide 
suitable lecture-rooms, libraries, museums, labo- 
ratories, workshops, and other facilities for 
teaching and research, and shall, out of its own 
funds, car-mark and set apart a sum of 2^ lacs, 
and apply the same to the construction on the 
site given by the founder, of permanent and 
substantial structure for use as lecture-rooms, 
laboratories, and like purposes. “ { Palit Trust 

Deed). Thus the University was pledged to the 
development of a Science College, — unless indeed 
it had taken the extraordinary step of refusing 
this unique grant on the score of its own paucity 
of funds. 

The Government, however, refused to 
recognise the principle, expressed by- Sir Henry- 
Wheeler, that “it is a sound business transac- 
tion to encourage private liberality-,’’ by supple- 
menting it generously- from public funds. It 
showed no disposition to aid the LTniversity- to 
carry- out the obligations to which it had 
pledged itself in accepting the Palit donations. 
I am not here concerned to discuss the gradual 
change in the attitude of the Government to the 
University- from sympathy to apathy, and then 
antipathy-. But this change in the angle of 
vision rendered Sir Taraknath Palit’s gifts almost 
nugatory-. ‘Mt promptly brought credit to the 
donors, but produced no immediate benefit to 
the donee.” {Report of the Grant Committee, 
p. 15). In this exigency, Sir Rash Behary 
Ghosh gave to the University- a donation of 10 
lacs of Rupees in furtherance of the LTniversity 
College of Science and Technology. This 
enabled the University^ to establish foui 
more Chairs — in applied Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, and Agricultural Botany. The Go- 


vernment maintained an almost ironic silence. 
That Sir Asutosh’s disappointment was great 

can be well imagined. “The Syndicate felt 

that as the Government had expressed their 
readiness to afford liberal financial assistance in 
support of educational schemes for the creation 
of new centres of intellectual activity-, they' 
would not be slow to recognise that Calcutta 
lias established solid claims to preferential treat- 
ment by- the liberality- and munificence of two 
of its most public-spirited citizens.” [Speech on 
laying the foundation stone of the Science 
College, igi4). But “the custodians of the 
public funds though repeatedly approached 
have met the legitimate demands of the L'^niver- 
sity- with steady- and persistent refusal.” (Conv. 
ig22). 

This attitude of the Government so disap- 
pointed the Senate, that in the words of Sir 
Asutosh “even the most optimistic amongst the 
members of the vSenate — people who had un- 
alterable faith in the sense of justice of the 
Secretariat — felt that for the present at any^ rate 
the LTniversity- must rely- on its own resources, 
unaided by- the public funds.” {Speech before 
the Senate, January, ig2o). The foundation 
stone of the college of science was laid on the 
27th ]\rarch, 1014, and the LTniversity- met the 
cest of erection of the buildings from its Reserve 
Fund, contributing in all eight lacs of rupees 
from its own limited resources. This valiant 
effort to fight for the cause of High Education 
was recognised by Sir Rashbehary, and in 1920, 
he placed at the disposal of the fTniversity- the 
further sum of lacs for the development of 
the Applied Sciences. This was followed by a 
donation of 5^- lacs of rupees from Kumar Guru- 
prasanna Singh of Khaira, out of w-hich chairs 
in Chemistry-, Phy-sics, Agriculture, Indian Fine 
Arts, and Indian Linguistics and Phonetics were 
established. Xor was the LTniversity inactive; 
from its own limited income it was able to 
found chairs in Botany- and Zoology-. Thus in 
spite of the persistent hostility- of the Govern- 
ment, Sir Asutosh has been able to establish a 
L'niversity College of Science, which has already- 
attained an international reputation and which 
is entirely- manned by Indian scientists of w-orld- 
wide fame. 

The evolution of a University- College of Arts 
was if possible, even a more arduous and thank- 
less job. For here the University had to face 
not only- the opposition of the Government, but, 
in recent times, the unintelligent criticisms 
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from self-constituted experts in University 
affairs. The prodsional grant of Rs. 15,000/- to 
which I have already referred enabled the Uni- 
versity to entertain lecturers in various subjects. 
This tentative move was dominated by the idea 
that '‘the University might carry out the new 
task by a judicious use of existing agencies, 

that is, the best B A. teachers of the more 

prominent aiilliated colleges might form 111 
combination a staff of Universir3^ lecturers.” 
{Coni\ Addfess 1014^. The University main- 
tained its 1\LA. classes by utilising the honorary 
services of these distinguished professors of the 
various colleges, and supplementing them by very 
few whole-time, salaried lecturers. The success 
of this makeshift arrangement was so encourag- 
ing, as to convince the authorities that a more 
permanent s^'stem must be devised. For this 
experiment of co-operation among the colleges 
in the task of imparting Post-Graduate instruc- 
tions under the auspices of the University was 
open to several objections. The defects of the 
s\^stem, according to Sir Asutosh, were chiefly 
these — (I) "an arrangement which depends on 
the good will of a number of independent agents 
is generally not to be expected to work harmo- 
nioushv and without constant breaks.” (2) "I^" 
is most difficult.. . .to arrange a working time- 
table wlieii Uecturers are bound to consult the 
interests of their colleges first, and not those 
of the University.” {3) "It inevitably excludes 
from so-called University work the staff and 
students of all colleges not situated in one 
centre.” (Conz\ Add-'cs^ 1014K "The system 
was rendered posdble by the co-operat’on 
of professors of tlie different colleges who under- 
took to deal with particular branches according 
to their special (uiah'fications, and the time at 
their disposal after the performance of their 
work in their colleges.” (C. U. Letter No. 2 
dated J'dvj loij). The Government of 
India also cliaractcrised the system as "a tem- 
porary makediift to cope with the phenome'^ial 
increase of can<lidates for the M.A. degree.” 
(Letter No. dated T4th Oct., 1013), and 

indicated that Graver nment tyas unable to hold 
out any hopes of financial assistance, unless they 
were san'-sfied t'lat the scheme was suitable. 
The Univci>it:^ was indebted to Sir Sankaran 
Nair, the then Education IMember, for the 
appointment of a Committee wdth Sir Asutosh 
as Chairman, to anab-'se the situatim and 
sngge>t a definite -cheme for the consalidation 
of Po^t-Oradnate Teaclnng The Committee 


submitted an unanimous Report, based on the 
following fundamental principles: 

iTi "The organisation of Post-Graduate 
instruction of all kinds should be 
considered to be the duty of th*. 
Uni\'ersity. ” 

(21 "The appointment of a whole-time 
salaried staff is necessary.” 

13) "The wdiole-time University staff 
should be intimately associated in 
their work with certain number of 
college professors, also engaged in 
undergraduate teaching — (so as to 
pre\xmt that artificial division 
betwxen Post-Graduate and under- 
Graduate wnrld condemned by the 
Eondon University Commission).” 

141 "It is necessary to constitute a suit- 
able organisation wdthin wdiich these 
teachers wall be enabled by discussion 
among themselves efficiently to con- 
duct the teaching and examination of 
Graduates.” 

It is important to note here that this scheme 
adopted in the main the plan outlined by Sir 
Asutosh in his Convocation Address of 1913, 
wUere he had claimed, — fii that the University 
must be in a position to appoint University 
professors tvho may stay wfith us for lengthened 
period and deliver lectures on a systematic plan 
and remain in continuous contact with the best 
students in each Department ; and ( 2 } that these 
professors must in the future constitute special 
teaching faculties of the University, who tvould, 
"determine the courses of Post-Graduate study 
in the various branches within its cognizance.” 
That the system w^as the most efficient in con- 
form! t\’ wdth the needs of economy cannot be 
gainsaid. And wdiatever its critics might say, 
the Calcutta University Commission, after a 
most searching enquiry, came to the conclusion 
that "it represents an expenditure of labour and 
thought so great, and a skill in organisation so 
considerable, as to inspire solid hopes for the 
future.” (Report^ Vol. I, p, 76). 

V. An interesting aspect of Calcutta University. 

This stud\' of the development of the Post- 
Graduate scheme would not be complete wdthout 
a reference to Sir Asutosh’ s efforts in organising 
a systematic study of the History" and culture of 
Ancient India and securing the recognition of 
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the Indian Vernaculars as fit subjects for exami- 
nation for the M.A. degree. His efforts in the 
latter direction began as ear^v as 1S90, when 
he brought forward a proposal in the Senate to 
make the vernaculars compulsory subjects of 
study in all the stages of University education, 
])iit failed to convince the senators of its 
necessity. It was in 1906, that he was able to 
pursuade the Government of Lord Hinto (to use 
Ins own words) ‘ffo hold that every student in 
the University must, while still an under- 
graduate, acquire a competent knowledge of 
his vernacular, that his proficiency in this 
respect should be tested precisely in the 
same manner as in the case of any other 
branch of knowledge and should be treated as 
an essential factor of success in his academic 
career.’^ (Conv. Address iQoj), After the 
Xobel Prize for Literature was aw^arded to 
Pabindranath Tagore, Sir Asutosh, while con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor of Literature 01 ' 
the poet invited our attention to the true signifi- 
cance of this 'Svorld-wide recognition’’ accorded 
for the first time to an Indian Vernacular, and 
declared his belief that ^hf the Indian L'niver- 
sities are ever to be indissolubly assimilated 
with our national life, they must ungrudgingly 
accord recognition to the irresistible claims of 
the Indian \Arnaculars.’' (Special Convocation 
Address 1913). 

As a result of his persistent efforts, the 
Vernaculars were included in 1919 as fit subjects 
for examination for the M.A. degree, and he 
himself drew up the s^dlabus of studies in the 
Vernaculars which demanded an accurate and 
scientific knowledge of our language and 
Literature. ^^The fundamental principle whicli 
lies at the root of the new Regulations,” Sir 
Asutosh pointed out, ”is that a student should 
possess a knowledge of two Vernaculars namely, 
a thorough knowledge of his mother tongue, and 
a less comprehensive knowledge of a second 
vernacular. The student is also required to 
obtain a working acquaintance with two of the 
languages which have formed the foundation of 
the Indian Vernaculars such as Pali, Prakrit and 
Persian. The languages which have already 
been recognised as principal languages are 
Bengali, Hindi, Guzrati and Oriya. The 
languages which have been recognised as 
subsidiary languages are Bengalee, Assamese, 
Oriya, Hindi, LTdu, IMaithili, Guzrati, Mahratti, 
Telugii, Tamil, Canarese, Malayalani, and 
Sinhalese. Besides these, the student has to 


acquire a comparative knowledge of the Philo- 
sophy of his Vernaculars.” (Conv. Address 
1922' . 

The enthusiasm which the new Scheme has 
evoked and the appreciation which the works 
of such distinguished scholars as Dr. Dinesh 
Sen, Dr. S. K. Chatterji and Prof, ^lajumdar 
have met from learned professors of Europe, 
resulted in innumerable donations for the ex- 
pansion and encouragement of this Department. 
As a knowledge of the philology of Bengali 
requires a competent acquaintance wdth other 
allied vernaculars, the Lhiiversity has under- 
taken the publication of suitable text-books in 
Assamese, ( kiya, Hindi, ^lahratti, Prakrit, Pali, 
and Guzrati, the cost of which has been largely 
met by eminent rajahs and zamindars from all 
parts of India. The Ramtanu Lahiri Research 
P'ellowship was established out of donatioi’s 
given by IMr. S K. Lahiri, and its distinguished 
occupant Dr. Sen, by the prolific results of his 
investigations into mediaeval Bengali literature, 
is fulfilling the remarkable prophecy which Sir 
William Hunter made nearly thirty ^mars ago. 
Alention must also be made of the donation of 
Rs. 25,000 A hy the eminent professor, Babu 
Adharchaiidra Mukherji for the promotion of 
study and research in Bengali. To crowm all, Sir 
Asutosh himself instituted a medal in memorv 
cf his mother, ‘To be bestowed once in every 
two years upon the individual deemed by the 
vSyndicate to be most eminent for original con- 
tribution to letters or science written in the 
Bengali language.” It was first awarded in 
1022 to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. Besides, 
there are seteral lectureshii^s and scholarships 
maintained by tlie liberality of our w’ealthy 
aristocracy, to whom the L^niversity owes so 
much. 

Thus, as in the case of the Science College, 
Sir Asutosh was able to secure the support of his 
countrymen to enable the University to do all 
that was needed for the success of the new 
scheme. ”The possibilities of instruction and 
research in this department,” said Sir Asutosh, 
”will be recognised as boundless by the most 
superficial observer, and it is gratifying to find 
that so much real interest has been evoked b\' 
our efforts in this direction.” (Statement on 
Post-Graduate Dept. 1920). 

VI. New ideal of an University. 

Thus, under the inspiring direction of Sir 
Asutosh IMukherji, supported by the liberality 
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of our wealthy aristocracy, and aided by the 
fervent idealism of a band of brilliant young 
men, ‘‘a vast organisation for higher teaching 
is in full operation in the Calcutta University. 
The ideals for which he had to work were not 
his own, and we may here recall Lord Car- 
michaers words, — 'T have talked with Sir 
Asutosh about L"niversit,v development, and he 
has told me more than once that if he could set 
up his own ideals, and work for it, it might be 
very different from the ideal which has been 
bCt up for him, and for which he has had to 
work/’ [Rectofs Address 1914)^ Of that 
ideal, I shall try to speak on another occasion. 
Here, let us note, liow he has been able to 
mould circumstances, and compel the existing 
order, engineered by reformers with whom he 
did not agree on fundamental principles, to 
approximate to the ideal which he had in \dew^ 
That his countrymen were not slow in marking 
their appreciation of his capabilities, is well 
attested by the large endowments which have 
enriched the funds of the l^niversity. It was 
his great credit that he was able to command 
the confidence of his countrymen to such an 
extent as to secure donations of nearb^ 50 lacs 
ot rupees in ten brief years. It was this which 
enabled Sir i\sutosh to establish a new L^niver- 
sity with a potentiality so great that imagina- 
tion fails to comprehend its impalpable future. 
Realising this H. E. Lord Ronaldshay was 
moved to exclaim in Convocation, ‘^Surely you 
must be proud of the splendid attempt which 
is being made here to reuvder to Indian civilisa- 
tion and culture the homage which is its due.^* 
{Chaniellor^s Address, 1921). For years past, 
India had remained dumb before the blustering 
egoism of the West drunk with joy at her own 
supreme achievements. India could only re- 
count her glorious past, obscured in the mist of 
time, and like the White Horse in the IMaha- 
bharata covered by the envious snakes, the 
subject of interminable controversies. It is the 
University of Calcutta which sought to make 
her clearly articulate, endowing her with a 
distinct voice of her own, which was not merely 
the futile echo of the clamour of the West. 
'AVe deem it inconsistent with our national 
consciousness,’’ said Sir Asutosh, ‘hhat the first 
and last words, the final and definitive judg- 
ment on Indian civilisation should be pronounced 
in intellectual centres far beyond the limits of 
our motherland.” iConv. Address 1922). 

The University of Calcutta may have some 


defects. No one has been more alive to them, 
and more earnest in acknowledging them than 
Sir Asutosh himself. Repeatedly has he 
refused to lend even ”the vestige of support to 
such a ruinous theory of self-complacence” as 
that of believing that sufficient progress has been 
attained and that ”no further progress is 
needed.” But it would be false modesty to 
refuse to acknowledge that a new spirit has 
been evoked in the minds of young graduates, 
a new atmosphere has been created in the 
academic world in Bengal. Not every M.A. is 
a research scholar; neither is every graduate au 
aspirant of academic distinction or a selfless 
u'orker in the field of original investigation. 
Indeed in no L"niversit\- in the world is such 
an ideal state possible; I do not even know 
whether it is desirable. It is only the other day 
that a distinguished educationist in England 
declared that only a very small percentage of 
senior wranglers and scholars of the Cambridge 
University found it possible to advance the 
bounds of knowledge. The power to acquire 
knowledge more or less, belongs to all, but the 
creative instinct is confined only to the few and 
it nas been the function of all Universities in 
all ages and in all countries,^ — whether in the 
iols of ancient India or the academies of Classic 
Greece or the seminar of ^Medi^eval Europe, or 
the great Lmiversities of the :\Iodern World, 
to evoke this instinct wherever latent, and to 
organise its expression. To-day, when the idea 
is being constantly preached that culture should 
be subjected to the severe exigencies of a bitter 
struggle for existence, and when the LTniversitv 
is expected to be the standard-bearer of such a 
materialistic gospel, it is important to remember 
that the function of the L^niversit}- is not to 
turn out artisans and tradesmen, — captains of 
the industries or leaders of the professions — ^but 
to diffuse an aroma of culture among its 
students in general and to aid the development 
of the creati\ e facilities in those particular 
students who possess the instinct of research 
into the invisible and eternal phenomena of the 
L ni\ erse of man and Nature, Such an ideal 
has always animated Sir Asutosh Mukherji in 
his efforts to re-construct the University of 
Calcutta. ”In this materialistic age,” he said 
in the last Convocation, ”when LTniversities are 
apt to be regarded as workshops for the manu- 
facture of the public servant, the professional 
man and the skilled mechanic, it cannot be 
superfluous to impress upon our students 
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til at whether we turn our eyes to the unfathomed 
depths of the sea or the boundless regions of 
space, be^^ond the things which are seen and 
temporal, are the things that are unseen and 
eternal/’ {Conv. Address, 1923), 

I have already referred to the idea of 
];ringing the University" in harmony with the 
spirit of ancient India that lay behind Sir 
Asutosh’s ideal of an Indian University. With 
this object in view, he conceived the idea of 
founding a school of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, which has already done valuable work 
in re-discovering the Social, Constitutional, 
Religious and Political condition of our country 
in bygone ages, and the potentialities of which 
cannot be overestimated. The development of 
a systematic study of Indian Vernaculars in the 
Post-Graduate classes was also inspired by a 
similar ideal. Nor must we ignore the comprehen- 
sive syllabus of studies in Sanskrit and Pali, 
which has been organised by him in the Calcutta 
University, and in the staff of wEich he has 
requisitioned the services of eminent scholars 
from all parts of India, and even from Tibet, 
Ceylon and Japan. It w^as this attempt to 
‘Tesuscitate interest in the ancient culture ot 


the country,” and ”to stimulate thought on the 
lines congenial to the particular genius of Indo- 
Aryan races”, that called to Lord Ronaldshay’s 
mind an analogy wdth the famous Indian Uni- 
versities of a past age like that at Nalanda, 
which, said His Lordship, ”if w"e may believe 
tlie Chinese pilgrims wEo visited it in the jtii 
Century A.D. was a famous centre of learning, at 
which were congregated 10,000 students, and 
the examinations of which w’ere so exacting, 
that though learned men flocked to its doors 
from different cities, those wdio failed to pass its 
tests as compared to those wdio succeeded wxwe 
7 or S to 10, — a centre of learning moreover, 
Axhere the day was found to be all too short 
for the asking and answxxing of profound 
qiw^stions, and wEere discussions proceeded 
from morning till night.” ‘Chancellor's Ad- 
dress ig22). There is not an Indian, wEo will 
not feel inspired by the vision of such an ideal 
as this ; and in formulating and carrying out 
schemes embodying such an ideal, Sir Asutosh 
has contributed substantially to that desire of 
harmonising the culture of the East and that 
of the West, wEich, as I have pointed out, is 
the dominating idea in the history of IModern 
India. 


THE SPIRIT OF EASTERN ART 
By Mr. W. G. Raffe, f.r.s.a., f.i.b.d., a.r.c.a. (London). 


Recent grow'th in European appreciation of 
oriental art demands more consideration of the 
philosophical theory, that a subjective under- 
standing is a necessary basis for a true apprecia- 
tion of genuine artistic merit. It is very 
improbable that the still increasing ugliness of 
the present European machine-driven competi- 
tive civilisation, visibly breaking dowm as it is, 
wall ever be able to open our eyes and make 
them more susceptible even to the purely formal 
beauty of line, form and colour, much less open 
our minds to the inner beauty they may be made 
to suggest. Fortunately, certain writers wEo 
are firm believers in the subjective theory of art 


have set themselves to teach us the true meaning 
of art ; and from them wx may learn wEat is 
essential to the understanding of the great wxrks 
of Eastern art. As this knowledge slowly brings 
understanding, Europeans are able to adopt a 
different orientation towards the art forms 
ot India and the East. For there begins a 
revolution in the common view' of archaic 
renderings ; of seemingly arbitrary symbols ; and 
similar formal limitations, once we understand 
that such art contains or expresses something 
of an esoteric quality, wEich at least merits our 
sympath}" and perhaps deserves our reverence. 

In general tendency of their style the better 
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styles of Inelian art forms show a close paralle- 
lism to the noble and imper^vonal art of Piero 
della Francesca, Puvis de Chavannes, and 
perhaps Watts, some of the few Western masters 
most distinguished by their subordination of the 
individual to the type. 

Although painters of sensible reality, they 
display, perhaps more than any other European 
artists, a marked elimination of accidentals, with 
a corresponding accentuation of typical charac- 
teristics, that approaches the universal appeal of 
art desired by Tolstoi. In Indian art this is 
perhaps especially seen in some w^ork from 
Rajputana ; but in the best work throughout the 
East the tendency is generally toward type and 
away from individualism. That is, for manv 
W estern minds, the reason wh\^ such art usually 
appears cold and devoid of intimate personal 
charm. We would, however, recommend dis- 
believing critics to consider, for instance, the 
sleeping ‘‘Vishnu^’ from the cave-sculptures of 
IManiallapuram. If -uch inspired w’ork be denied 
a high place in heroic art, w^e must seek new and 
narrower definitions for such a term. Some of 
the sensitive drawnngs reproduced in the recent 
books of Dr. Coomarasw'araA^ are worthy of 
comparison, even on the ground of their 
technique alone, with the best line-w^ork of 
masters like Holbein and Durer. 

Although it is not our purpose to discuss 
technique, it may be of interest to quote some 
lines on the much debated points of perspective 
and anatomy from Mr. E. B. Havell, who has 
done so much for the revival of the stud\^ of 
Indian art. He unites; ''Abanindranath 

Tagore’s recent discovery that India has a perfect 
and practical system of artistic anatomt^ — more 
practical than that taught in Western academies 
— has finally disposed of the European miscon- 
ception of that subject. Our mechanical 

perspective is not related, like the Oriental 
and pre-renaissance styles, to the law^s of 
design, but only empirically to the science 

of optics. The Indians have a possible 

and consistent ideal perspective.. The offence in 
European eyes is that the science of Indian art 
transcends the limitations of modern Western 
science, which would keep art, like itself, chained 
to the observation of natural effects and pheno- 
mena as they are impressed upon the ordinary 
human eye.” Read in the light of the recent 
discoveries on optical physics, by Einstein, such 
a relativity in art is not wfithout possibility. 

Some understanding of the values of Indian 


Sculpture was indeed gained when we weie 
persuaded to search fi»r its noblest develoimieiil'^ 
elsewhere than in the products of the (kindhara 
period ; when we ceased habitually to refer to a 
subconscious Occidental standard of artistic 
merit based on objective realism, and no lunger 
considered so highly the inferior productions, 
imitative of the Western schools, whose mode of 
worldly thought, with its resultant olfiective art 
w'e already understood and appreciated. 

In Dr. Coomarasw'amy’s studies of the 
Rajput and Mughal Sclio<fis, for instance, we 
find astonishing examples of mature and 
masterly art, signifying something far more than 
their purely decorative value, something more 
than either scenes or portraits. Blake, the English 
Artist-mystic, maintained that the distinction 
made in modern times between a painting and a 
drawing arose from ignorance, and that the 
quality of merit in a picture w^as essentially based 
on the same factors as the quality of merit in a 
drawing. Here he was right, for only the illusion 
of colour, and of ‘Tight and shade” lure us 
farther into the conception of art as the image of 
a may a. Dr. Coomaraswam}^ holds this identity 
of drawing with painting to be distinctive of most 
tkiental graphic art, which is ^distinguished 
by its preoccupation with form and design; it 
18 rely or never transgresses the severity of its 
conventions by endeavouring to create an illusion 
oi to produce an appearance of relief.” 

By form he evidently means a suggestive 
linear form, rather than representational form 
wiiich is revealed by highly finished imitative 
light and shade. It is in its suggestion of three- 
dimensional values by ttvo-dimensional methods, 
while containing that which is beyond both, that 
Indian art reveals the consummate skill of its 
guiding mental science which is the traditional 
base of its conventional limitations. Holbien 
and Durer had, even in their pure line W'ork, a 
strong appreciation of tone values ; they 
suggc’-ted instead of represented ; though the 
Indian draftsman’s eye was mentally ttained 
to regard these a:^pect^s of Ught=and=shade or 
fclief as inesscnliai secondary matte }Sf neverthe- 
less he w'as able, by extraordinary delicacy of 
linear treatment to produce in his work artistic 
completeness or unity perhaps unsurpassed 
elsewhere. It is design versus dratving ; the 
mind versus the eye. 

Technically, all art depends for final judg- 
ment on the masterlv relation of means to an 
end ; and all great art is economical with its 
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resourcCvS. If economy of tcchuiciue in relation 
to an end which is gained, and even relative to 
the labour involved, is the surest proof that an art 
possesses great qualities, then the nntional art of 
India can show many masterpieces which can 
easily rank with the greatest styles of Europe. 
But, for its proper understanding there is needed 
some adequate comprehension of the underlying 
philosophy and also some knowledge of the 
daily life of its artists and peoples. 

The central ideal of Indian art, as of Indian 
philosophy, and indeed of Eastern thought in 
general, is that visible Nature is the veil behind 
which the only true reality of Spirit eternally 
exists. “Veiled by the magic of my forms, I 
am not revealed to all the world,'’ says Krishna, 
in the Bhagavad Gita. Buddhism, in its own way 
embodied this fundamental idea of Indian 
thought and carried the vivifying stream to 
other countries. At first a tiny stream, even- 
tually it poured like a torrent through the passes 
of the Himalayas both wx^stw^ards and into 
China, thence at first indirectly and later 
directly influencing the thought and art of 
Japan, yet leaving the place of its origin, 
perhaps for ever. This stream of ideas spread 
mainly in two w^ays : by the Buddhist mission- 
aries first sent out by the great Emperor Asoka 
in the third century before Christ, and after- 
wards in increasing numbers; and by the 
thousands of pilgrims and students who subse- 
quently journeyed to those great universities 
of India wEich began to flourish in the time of 
the two great Empires of Asoka and \hkrama- 
ditya. It w'as in these great university centres 
of India the schools of religion and philosophy 
were combined with the schools of art, science 
and hterature. Would that the Universities of 
Modern India wxre as truly unii'ersal on their 
outlook and on the scope of their teaching. 
Where is the Indian University that definitely 
sets out to encourage and teach Indian Art? 

Mathematics and astronomy, chemistry, and 
medicine wxre among the chief sciences taught 
is the forest schools of ancient Hindustan wEile 
literature, music, architecture, painting and 
sculpture then reached their highest develop- 
ment. The clarity of the underlying and 
unifying principles there taught had its inevit- 
able result in the artistic work of that perEd and 
later times. As in Egypt, art was unEed and 
thus made great by the controlling thought of 
the educated people among wdiom it developed. 

Western scholars have in recent years greatly 
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advanced in their understanding and appiecia- 
tion of Sanskrit learning, and we hear of the 
W'onderful past, of the grandeur of its philosophy, 
the beauty of its literature, and tiie sublimity of 
its religious ideals, yet running through most of 
their w^ritings is the constant implication that all 
this monumental glory of culture has vanished, 
and the notion fostered that its spirit is lost, that 
it has gone beyond recall. 

The European public generally has little con- 
ception of the wx‘alth of living native poetry and 
art still to be found in India to-day, aw'ay from 
cities and industrialibin. They know^ practically 
nothing of the artistic soul of the people as 
expressed in the plaintive beauty of their songs 
and are ignorant of the simple sincerity of their 
arts, at their best wEen untouched by any taint 
of modem commercialism or by the ideas of 
money seeking alien culture. During the age of 
the Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, and of the Hindu 
Emperor Vikramaditya, it seems that an almost 
ideal condition of national life w^as attained. 

And wnth this luxuriant energy the joy of life 
daily expressed itself in the visible splendour of 
the crafts of wxod and metal, stone and clay. 
Architecture, wdth all its attendant crafts, 
became mighty, having none of the meticulous 
calculating care of the modem lest a shade too 
much strength be given to a w^all or a pillar. 
Free from the dubious aid of iron, it grew' in 
the natural powxr of brick and stone, decorated 
by marble and metal and finished with costly 
timbers, hung wdth beautiful textiles some of 
wEich, as in the muslins of Dacca, the world has 
never equalled much less surpassed. And wdth 
this all the lesser crafts of court and palace, of 
temple and shrine flourished, in cast and beaten 
metal, in a myriad luxuriant forms full of 
delight in the power of craftsmanship ; in w’ood- 
w'orking construction and delicate and wonderful 
carvings of intricacy and beauty, by the master 
carv’ers of that day. Of their descendants but 
few' remain ; how’ poorly they and their w'ork is 
noW' appreciated ! 

How is the modem craftsman shackled to 
the ruts of poverty and compelled to give of less 
than his best ; how^ he must look to his bread 
for the next day, since the patronage of pr'nces 
is no longer his ! For the modern prince has done 
his country the greatest evil b}- bringing in the 
foreign contractor with h:s foreign forms an ! 
mercenary ideas of art and craft. Thus the 
modern palaces of India are graceless hybrids. 
And the only bright spot is the thought that 
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iheir poor oniibtructiuu will bring them down 
after a short time, while the older palaces of 
the ancient rulers, yet standing mighty and 
powerful will endure in the strength of real and 
genuine architecture. Such is the contrast of 
the work ; such is the contrast of the mind of 
the people. As of old, it is for the rulers to do 
their part. 

We will not speak of the idealism of the 
more ancient times, as of King Rama, for he 
w'ould be classed by Western scholars as belong- 
ing to the ‘degciidayv epic period’’ as against 
‘Teal history", although such legends may 
often be the truest history, since they are the 
living story of the ideals of a people enshrined 
ni the fair casket of the arts ; while the distor- 
tions, so often called “history", are all too 
frequently a biassed interpretation of carefully 
selected facts by some crude conqueror. But the 
existing rock-hewm Edicts of Asoka are a 
sufficiently material proof to satisfy any 
historian, while the ‘Golden Age’ of \"ikrama- 
ditya is amply authenticated by the “Xine 
Gems” of his court, the art W'orks of wEich are 
to-day the immortal treasure of India. But to 
those who have eyes to see, even to-day the 
artistic greatness of India surrounds in beauty 
w'ell high ever\^ step of the wmnderer in her 
ancient land, it is marvellously recorded in the 
rocks of her temples, and still pulses in the 
rffiqhmic life of her people. Only in the cities 
and large towns is it dying of w^ant. 

When the daily life of a people is normally 
artistic, then, and then only, is a nation great 
in art. The nation that has no art is pitiful 
indeed ; even an empire, if its art be made 
solely to sell in the market-place, is but little to 
be envied. In the various arts and crafts of the 
masses of the people is the real challenge of 
national life, to the slowdy erasing hand of 
Time ; there, if anywEere is wTitten the true 
store’ of the life and thought of the nation. In 
art, in architecture of temples and palaces ; in 
painting and sculpture ; in song and music and 
poetry ; are inevitably expressed the desires, 
the aspirations, the hopes and fears of every 
living people. A nation without art of its owm, 
is like a man witliout love — better dead. 

The truest forms of art in all ages have ever 
been inspired by religion, or by some form of 
philosophy wEich ranks nearly as high, in the 
search of tlie spirit of man tor the vStipreme. 
This is presumably what the Greek, Plotinu-, 


meaiib, when m speaking ot tins vSupreiiic 
Beauty, he* says ; “ATwer could the e*_ve see the 
sun unless it had iirst become sunlike, and 
never can the soul have visi(ai of the First Beauty 
unless it itself be beautiful”. There is no vision 
without light ; no true nation without its own 
art. 

The thought that developed the life and art 
of India prof<’)Undly influenced all of the East. 
“The great epochs of expression in Japan have 
ahva\’3 follow'ed in the waike of Indian spiritua- 
lity”, says the Japanese critic, Kakuze Okakura ; 
and spirituality is conceived by the Japanese as 
“the essence of life of a thing, the characterisa- 
tion of the soul of things, a Imrniiig fire within.” 
Art thus “becomes the moment’s repose of 
religion. The instant when L(/Ve stops, half- 
unconscious on her pilgrimage in search of the 
Infinite, lingering to gaze on the accomplished, 
past and dimly- seen future, a dream of 
suggestion, nothing more fixed, but a suggestion 
of the spirit, nothing less noble.” Art is also 
called there “the great Mood of the LEiverse”, 
an expression of “the life-movement of the 
Spirit through the Rln’thm of things”. Art is 
indeed the rhythm of life functioning through 
the w'orks of man, oven as the w’orks of the 
spirit functions in its own majestic move through 
the Universe of Xature. This is in keeping 
also with Chinese tradition. Cliu Kaishu, a 
Chinese artist in the sixth centurv 
A. D, wTote a book on aesthetics called, “Coh- 
'I'ersations of the Poppy (idrden'\ wEich is still 
recognised as a classic. In it he says that art 
is “an incarnation of the genius of rhythm 
manifesting in the living spirit of things.” To 
tell the stor\’ of this “inner and informing 
spirit,” rather than to portray the outw’ard 
semblance, is the object of art for all painters of 
true Asiatic tradition. 

The existence of this general aim of Eastern 
art is beginning to be understood by Western 
writers, one of wEom, for instance, says: “the 
Japanese catch the spirit of a thing in the most 
wonderful w’ay. They are the only people wEo 
can paint a bird flying. The essential difference 
between Western art and Japanese art is that the 
West choose to paint only externals ; its artists 
can paint very beautiful things but they are 
still all externals. They never try to get at the 
inner beauty, preferring form ; but the Japanese 
give us the very soul of the thing itself. 
Western art paints the veil and models the 
crude form ; Eastern art penetrates beyond, to 
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the Veil beyond the t'eiF, the beauty beyond 
beauties, the joy beyond joys.” 

These words of an unusually penetratin.e' 
Western critic are more or less true of Oriental 
art in general, hut especially so of those artists 
who know design, w'ho paint only what they 
fully understand, and who sincerely and 
devoutly believe in the inner truths of the 
religion of their father. For artists who know 
and believe only externals cannot give anything 
more in their art, whether thev are of East or 
West. 

The above quoted comment was said specifi- 
cally of the Japanese, but only because their art 
is almost the sole phase of Eastern art adequately 
known in the West. It is only since the 
Jai^aiiese have adopted individualism and com- 
mercialism, and demonstrated their ability to 
equal the West in modern warfare, that their art 
and life have been considered worthy of study 
and respect. ^lust India follow this sad 
examine before WAstern people will tliink it 
worth while to study her life and art ? IMust 
India become military before she again becomes 
fully artistic? Even those who fully recognize 
India's claim to a great pdiilosophy and litera- 
ture, have frequently, as we have seen, no idea 
that there is any notable art to study, nor any 
conception of its greatness. But Kakuzo 
Okakura has clearly demonstrated in his Ideals 
of the East that, while Japan has taken the 
form of her art from China, its inspiration and 
penetrating ability to paint the soul itself are 
due to that idealism of religion which came 
from India, which is still to the Japanese artist 
the ‘‘hoA land of most sacred memories”. 

The spirit of the Far Eastern artistic tradi- 
tion comes admittedly from India. The sacred 
force of that spirit of art takes different forms 
according to the vessels into which it is poured ; 
and though the typical forms of art in China 
and Japan differ from those of India, the 
mysterious energy which inspires the best 
Eastern art and differentiates it from the 
external art of the West has sprung always from 
Indian idealism. The principal channel through 
which this idealism was carried to other countries 
was, as we have seen, the philosophy of 
Buddhism. Hinduism has played its own part 
within tlie boundaries of India. 

To quote Okakura once more : ^ ^Buddha 

embodied the root-idea of the Indian race, and, 
in thereby universalising Indian idealism in its 
highest intensity, becomes the ocean in which 


the Gauges ami the lioang-ho mingle their 
waters.” That Buddhiilb earried tli.b spirit of 
Indian philosophy and religion to other countries 
will m*t be disputed. But ab for art, it will more 
likely be denied by most Europeans that 
there was any to carry. But if they know of 
Bfjrobodur in Ja\a and Anghor-wat in Caiii- 
boalia, they will at least admit the magnificence 
of the architecture. 

To refiective minds however, it must 
seem strange that a people, wdiich has so great a 
philosophy and so noble a literature, should be 
thought for a moment to have no creative art. 
That would be a contradiction indeed, for where 
true religion blossoms in the hearts of men, 
there too is art, not for outward adornment but 
as a living thing in life. 

But art and life ha\'e, more than elsew’here, 
been as one in Iiidm, as religion and life have 
been one, fur all is somehow realised as an 
experience of the Dit ine. In India poetry in 
particular might almost be said to be religiuii, 
and religion tu be poetry ; music is harmony 
with tile 'Mood of the Universe, and music and 
poetr>' arc as one, and spontaneous song i^ 
inteiwvoven wit It the life of the people. 

European lack of real understanding of the 
heart of India and the soul of the East may be 
seen paradox Tally in artxles written by Western 
admirers of the poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

Through all the admiration and appreciation 
there frequently runs a strain of wonder ; of 
bew^ilderment, as it wxwe, for some undreanied- 
of-bcauty suddenly made manifecT, not to be 
measured by Western canons. There is the 
uiispijkLii question : Whence comes this strange- 
seeming swxxUnes- of sung, simple and free ? 
Is it from the poet liimseli? is it the tradition 
of a famous and aiic.ent family ? is it his reli- 
gion ? or is it the \'er\^ breath of a laud where 
poetry is still sung ? In almost ever>' village 
one may hear beautiful stories and songs of 
Krishna, held dear in the hearts of the i^eople, 
to whom he is at once comrade and frxnd, play- 
mate and lover, and, above all king and god. 
Their creed, enshrined in the words of the Gita, 
*Tn whatsoever way ye meditate me, in that 
way wdll I reveal myself unto you”, has sunk 
deep into their hearts. ‘‘God will be to us 
what wx desire Him to be” ; that is the burden 
of their simple faitli, in it is contained a deep 
philosophy of devotion. 

The songs of the Bengali poet are great 
because the^r breathe forth the soul of India in 
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which religion and its vehicle of poetn’ are felt 
to be one, even as God and Nature are realized 
as one. From their exquisite simplicity shines 
forth the reality of that beaut\\ Only a few 
Western poets have written anything like them. 
In the lyrics of the Irish poet George Russell 
is an echo of this Eastern song ; and perhaps 
in Edward Carpenter and Walt Whitman. 

The finer Eastern art is not made with any 
thought of monetary gain, nor for a pastime. 
“Art for alt’s sake” is a creed that had no 
place in India. Nothing is for itself alone, but 
all is for the sake of God. Art and science, 
philosophy and religion, all have their part in 
the great Eastern Temple of Fife, whose God is 
love and whose worship is the rhythmic harmon>' 
of creation. Art then in the true tradition of 
the East does not try tu “copy Nature”. It 
strives to express or suggest the essential 
principles rather than represent the ephemeral 
visible results of the Cosmic forces ; therefore 
what it would produce would be as beauti- 
ful as creation itself, though in a different way — 
the way of art. The true Indian artist endeavours 
to achieve this, in his music ; in his sculpture ; 
in his painting and architecture. All true art 
is one because it has its source in devotion to 
the one Eternal Beauty of which Plotinus was 
the eager contemplater, but whose veil no man 
has lifted. To express some faint reflection 
of this beauty, even in a slight degree, the whole 
life of the artist must be attuned to the rh^dhm 
of the universe. 

“Our music”, says Rabindranath Tagore, 
“is the music of cosmic emotion”. The Indian 
idea of different melodies for different times of 
the day is an exquisite yet entirely natural 
conception that could only have been developed 
W’here the oneness of all life in unceasingly 
different rhythms is felt as a reality. There 
are some melodies sung only at night : others at 
the dawn, some at noon, and some at the “covv^- 
dust” time. 

There are also tunes for the various times 
of year: the “rainfalling season”, the time of 
“heart-joy” or Spring, the “month of the 
beautiful moon” in the Autumn, and others 
that make the whole year a great processional 
symphony. Is not this according to the rhythm 
of Nature? Some flowers open to the sun, and 
others to the moon ; in the East some of the 
most fragran, flowers blossom at night. 

“Indian music”, says Dr, Cooinaraswamy, 


“is moreover, so personal and so capable of 
variation, according to the singer’s mood, that 
no record can adequately interpret it.” Even 
the same melody is never exactly repeated 
because a static imitation is not the aim but 
rather a dynamic expression. “The impression 
conveyed by Indian music is like a limpid purity 
of colour effect, and compared with Western 
concert music suggests a comparison of refined 
and delicate Indian dyes with the brilliant hard- 
ness of modern chemical colouring matter, or 
the flow of a deep river with the rush of a noisy 
torrent... There is a music which comes once 
or twice only to you, and which it is in vain to 
seek. The ver\" greatest of Indian musicians 
are not professors, but wandering holy men”. 
Of the best Indian music this is true but, how 
seldom does it come ! From these considera- 
tions he concludes that the Western craftsman 
will not recover his power of design until he 
“worships God with flowers” ; until the daily 
sacraments of life are become a ritual of accepted 
blessing, and until he gets back some real 
superstitions of the invisible life in place of the 
superstitions of “facts”. 

When is some concerted effort to be made to 
bring back to India her music ? When will 
Saraswati find again Eer throne in Hindustan ? 
There is nothing lacking except leadership. 
With a tithe of the energy that is wasted in 
vain political discussion, there could be started 
a movement for Indian music ; real music, not 
the poor substitute of the harmonium, and the 
drum as chief instrument. Not only the poor 
cracked song of the market place, but the 
delicately modulated voice of the subtl}’^ trained 
singer. There are surely thousands of students 
who wouldi be delighted to receive training. 
But w'here and from whom are they to get it? 
In the Wei=t, anyone who feel within them the 
spirit of music can get training, at least in the 
Western modes, which are but a few centuries 
old. Yet in India, with her traditions of music 
stretching back to the time of the Vedas, and 
her books and her rules, and her wonderful 
psychological understanding of the emotional 
eft’ect of music is all this to be lost, is it all worth 
nothing, to be swamped in the cheap airs of a 
gramophone or the orchestra of the nearest 
cinema? There is, if but the politicians knew 
and realised, a greater power in the force of 
music than there is even in their most burning 
words. By music the people can be aroused to 
perform great deeds, Eet them be the maker 
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of the peoples, songs, and care not who makes 
their laws I 

Bring once again the growth of Indian 
instrumental mimic, there are certainly teachers 
enough to start the movement. And see that 
the music is for each day and not only for 
special occasions. ^lusic that is not one with 
the life of a nation is no music but a mere 
luxury of artificiality, something to gape at but 
nothing to delight in. 

The official religions and sects of the West 
are too often ''kept for Sundays'’ ; it is separated 
from the daily life of the people b\" the dreary 
necessity of their soul destroying and self- 
inflicted task of competition in industiy" and 
commerce. The East is more stable, calm and 
placid ; not so easily rusted into profiteering. 
Their religious traditions still penetrate and 
illumine the thought of the people ; it is their 
life and their civilisation, the source and 
foundation of their national existence ‘'Asia 
is one^b says Kakuzo Okakura, "The 
Himalayas divide but to accentuate the mighty 
civilisations : the Chinese with its Communism 
and Confucianism, and the Indian with its 
Individualism of the Vedas^h 

In India the methods of religion and art are 
as one, for their object is the same — the 
Unveiling of the Infinite, and the great artist is 
therefore a yogi. As all artistic creation is the 
seeing of the ideal, the artist, as a devotee, sits 
deep in meditation, his mind single-p>ointed 
towards the aim of his art, until the veil is 
lifted within and the ideal appears to him, when 
he transcribes it into whatever form he can 
master. Was not this also the spirit of all great 
mediaeval art ? It is the spirit that Ruskin 
loved in the Gothic workmanship, but ivhich ive 
have completely lost, even as the spirit of prayer 
has been lost. Even if it is only a flower that 
is portrayed, the Eastern artist does not simply 
have a flower before him. He works rather by 
many iiiemor3^-pictures, and concentration on 
the meaning of the floiver, ivhence the result is 
if he is a competent craftsman, an ideal sugges- 
tion rather than actual representation, and not 
the outer visible thing, but the infinitude it 
suggests. Thus does the artist become the 
revealer of inner creation. 

“The imager should attain to images of the 
gods by contemplation only“, sa\"s Sucrachar^m 
in his Sukranitisara. “In order that an image 
may be brought full and clearly before the mind, 


the image-maker ^should meditate, and his 
success will be in proportion to his meditation ; 
no other wa\' — not indeed seeing the object itself 
— will achie\e his purpo.-^e". Thus the artist 
pierces to the "soul of the thing*', and is able 
to reveal it to the eves and perhaps the imder- 
staiiding of the world. If he wishes to portra\' 
a celestial being, he becomes absorbed in the 
ecstatic vision until he "sees his god face to 
face", and his work thus inspired becomes at 
once a ivorship and a revelation. The rhythm 
of the Infinite pulses stronglv through all true 
artists, the sensitive ones of humanity. The 
rhjuhm of things reaches them inw^ardh", and is 
revealed through all the senses at once. 

Some reflection of this, one may feel when 
he has surrendered himself to the fascination of 
the finer Indian art. .So intense at times :s this 
suggestion that one experiences the rh^^thm of 
motion like music, and so overwhelming ma}^ this 
feeling become that one ma_v be carried out of 
the external form into the meaning, the life, the 
\'er_v soul or the thing itself. One sees and 
realises the flight of the bird, not just a bird 
using its wings. Again, so intense may be the 
spu^itually djvuiamic suggestion in the physical 
repose of a statue of Buddha, for instance, that 
one does not think at all of the external form ; 
one feels the radiation of the soul. 

Ail the technique of Indian art — a technique 
thoroughly developed, as ancient treatises show, 
is for this one puri>ose of piercing the veil of 
appearance to reveal the light be\’'ond. To 
consummate this revelation is the ultimate aim 
of art, bhakti is necessary' — that consuming 
devotion and love wffiich carries the artist into 
the consciousness of the Eternal and Infinite 
Beaut3v It ivas bhakti, energising in those who 
"built like Titans and embroidered like 
jewellers", that built the Taj Mahal and made 
it seem a living thing. "It was the spirit of 
India that came upon it and breathed into it the 
breath of life". OiiN such devoted love could 
have had such perfect flowering. 

It is bhakti that has for centuries inspired 
thousands of the songs of India, sung b\’' rich 
and poor, high and low, throughout the whole 
land — songs so frequenth" exquisite in natural 
sweetness and delicacy' in their pow-er, simpli- 
city and depth. It is bhakti that has given 
living poetr3" and beaut3" to the life of the 
simplest peasant as well as to the King and the 
Sage. 
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It is bhakti alone, that spiritual awakening 
to the true coniprehenbion of life, uliicli will 
eventually restore to the WT-stern ^\'orld the real 
meaning of art ; its reneiced understatidiug icill 
revive the glory of cut in the East and redeem 
it from the errors of the West. 

For the difference between Eastern and 
Western art is the difference between the spiri- 
tual emphasis in Eastern and V>Tstern life, In 
the East everything has for those who under- 
stand, an inner meaning ; the major emphasis 
is placed on the things of the bpirit. Every form 


of nature or ait can be made a w'lulx.d ol the 
life beyond thebe lives. 

Ill Eastern tradition everything has its 
spiritual interpretation, lhat (.lod m Lwr\’- 
where is the common belief. He is shown in the 
flower and the tree, in the bird and the animal, 
equally far or near in the star and the stone. 
To develop this consciousness, th s knon ledge 
of God, IS the supreme object of life and is the 
living flame of true art. This is the way of 
art for all the artists and craftsmen of India — 
will they walk on it? 


TRUE REFORM IX THE IXDIAX UXR^ERSITIES 

Bv Dr. Gouraxgaxath Baxi-j^ph, pIi.d. 


One of Richard W'dgner's early prose works 
w'as called The Ait Work of the Fitu.ic. The 
great musician, then almost at the outset of 
his stormy career, sought to save musical drama 
from frivolity on the one hand and from the 
tyranny of the prinia donna on the other. The 
“art- work of the future,” w'ould in Wagner’s 
opinion, be a combination of vocal and instru- 
mental music with scenery and with action, the 
theme of the drama being chosen for its per- 
manent significance and the music designed to 
expound, support and vitalise the theme, not 
U) afford a famous singer an opportunity^ for 
meaningless \'ocal ostentation of the bravura 
kind. Wagner’s w'ords carry weight still, not 
only on the specific question of operatic 
method, but on the wider question of the 
relation between education and the people. 
From the educational ‘standpoint, the “art-w^ork 
of the future” is even wider than that conceived 
by Richard Wagner. F^or the educationist is 
an artist not in tones or in marble, but in a 
material infinitely more significant. 

But bad, as the present view' of pedagogy is, 
even when supplemented, very inconsistently, 
Rv a volume of Buddhist or ethical doctrine, 
its badness is nothing when compared w'ith that 
of the policy which would confine educational 
acliiiinistration to a few' men, transform the 


teacher definitely and finally into a serf and 
despite all Egesian panegyrics, bar the door 
against the creative artist in educational work. 
Education, of all arts must be kept from 
deterioration and in viewv of the fact that, 
rather less than most arts is it at the beck and 
call of the money motive, there is same chance 
that it w'ill be saved more easily than they, and 
in its sah'ation ma\' then help to save them. 

‘b bie task of the educationist is the cata- 
loguing and exposition of w'hatever is solid and 
\'al liable in our art and social achievements, 
everything that is or bids fair to be classical in 
whole or in part ; and his purpose w'ill be to 
divert the national attention along directions 
that are w'orthy, to discourage the frivolous, the 
shallow' and the mercenary. Education, it can 
not be too often repeated, does not cease w'itli 
the child, it does not cea.'^e w'ith the youth. Our 
educational administrators should possess vision 
beyond the w’alls of the school-room, and 
should recollect that all o\‘er the land there are 
churches and institutes paralysed for lack of 
capable official guidance on matters of serious 
art,” {vide Hayw'ard, ”The Psychology of 
FNlucational Administration and Criticism’ ’ .) 

Since a uniform programme of education 
is no longer possible in the social economy of 
a imogressive people seeking through training 
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the ixaa^alioii ity iiiaux'-hidcd of 

iniinite i,o<sibilities and :tincc to an indetinito 
extent programmes must ht adapted to the 
needs and opportunities of \'arying groups, it 
follows that differentiation and adaptation must 
take the place of our formal organisations, our 
uniform courses of study, our rigid entrance 
requirements and our traditional methods of 
teaching. Spite of all the cliangeb made it 
must not be forgotten that Ahey are being 
grafted on the machinery of an older educational 
organisati m which had a limited social aim, 
a narrowh' defined group and fixed methods 
empirically <]evised.” Con-equenth" its adminis- 
trative organisation can not serve effectively 
for uur day. The new education \\ ill obviously 
have to p^ossess far wider and more purposeful 
aims, its range or adaptability will (U' necessity 
])e inniiea^iurably greater , it^ methods must 
rest oil scientific basis, 

Pr.EAS FOR INuversity Reconstruction. 

1. The r niversity is a national institution 
doing national work. It cannot be divorced 
from the general educational machinery of the 
country or remain rigidly fixed to old metliods 
and machinery, lInr^^la.ted or inadequately 
related, to modern needs 

2. It it not sufficient to argue that Univer- 
sities are maintained by endowTiicnts by private 
persons, and that they are for the most part 
independent of help from outside sources. The 
Universities indeed are the immediate trustees 
of the benefactions left them for the purposes 
of higher education. But the ultimate trustees 
are the State, wdiicli alone possesses the power 
and disinterestedness to bring co-ordination and 
unity between independent and sometimes 
antagonistic interests, to see that the spirit is 
not sacrificed to the letter of their trust and that 
the general interest of the beneficiaries who 
are the people of the entire nation are 
adequately secured. 

3. Nor is it sufficient reply to urge that the 
Universities are efficiently governed and should 
be left to work out their ov;n salvation. Even 
if there arc no obvi ms anonialie: or challenge- 
able methods, or unwise isolation or wasteful 
overlopping calling for alteration and reform, 
the case for Government control would remain 
unweakered. No institution, however glori.cus, 
should remain without the stimulus, from time 
to time, arising from impartial enquiry, 


criticism and suggcsliuii. These latter arc 
t^pecially urgent now w'htn we are seeking 
after a scientifically related system of national 
education. 

4. The Universities are isolated. In view 
of the great changes and development pro- 
ceeding ill other fields of education, the place 
and function rf the Universities in the educa- 
tional system generally, call for reconsideration. 
The State has de\'eloped a system of education 
wffiicli touches and in part regulates all other 
jil-ascs of education. Tlie old Universities 
proceed on their own way. It may be a good 
way yet some divergence from it may be 
necessary if only that the paths from other 
fields of education may reach it. 

5. The form of government in the Univer- 
sities calls for modification. One method of 
aehiev'ing a thorough-going reform in their 
go\*ernnient wToiild he the establishment of a 
Cover 11 ing Council composed of representatives 
from each college plus some public men and 
persons eminent in the learned professions. 
The establishment of such a Council w’ould be 
a fir^t step towards placing adequate financial 
control in the hand^ of the University. On no 
account whatsoever there should be created a 
foreign board even of experts to control the 
financial administration of a I diversity. If 
such a bod\’ is thrusted upon the University 
it wTjuld be a sort of national disaster. It 
would surely retard if not actually prevent a 
healthy development of the body corporate. 

6. The local Universities should have 
regard, to local circumctances. It should 
attempt to give guidance to and encourage co- 
operation amongst all the educational forces 
around it. It would be also appropriate for 
the University to secure the co-operation of the 
adult citizens by means of lectures, publications 
and special tutorial classes and to enlist the 
sympathy of the parents in the w^ork of the 
Colleges and particularly to intercept them in 
subjects vrhere their co-operation is essential, 
c g , the proper games in wffiich the students 
sbould take part, the society in which they 
should move, the place there they would spend 
their vacations and other matters affecting the 
licalth and morals of the students. 

RksE-\rch tn the Untversttte.s. 

''The fundamental basis of scientific 
research,’' says Prof. Kellogg, "is not personal 
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advautagc nor oven general but is simply 

personal curiosity in its best form/’ It is the 
wish and will to know, as contrasted with the 
willingness to accept the common formula of 
the nearest neighbour. The Germans have a 
special word for this best kind of curiosity ; 
the}" call it common but to few 

persons, as contrasted with ordinary Keiigler 
common to every one. The fundamental seat 
of research in an advanced country is not in the 
laboratories of industry and invention, nor even 
in the special research institutions but in the 
Colleges and Universities. For not only is the 
major part of scientific investigation done in 
them but also practically all the training of new 
research workers. Anything, therefore, which 
lessens the interest and activities of the Univer- 
sities in research threatens not only immediate 
achievement in it but also the provision of the 
workers necessary for future achievement. Any 
lessening in scientific research now or lessening 
of the provision for research in the future 
threatens the national strength and well-being. 

Unfortunately, there are conditions in Indian 
life to-day wdiich arc a grave menace to research 
and research training in the Universities. One 
of the main causes is the general apathy of the 
public with regard to proper University training. 
They think that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment alone to foster the scientific research in 
the country. The public should take a special 
step in the establishment of a Xational Research 
Council, a Co-operative organisation of scienti- 
fic men and some men of affairs interested in 
science with the essential purpose of promoting 
scientific research and the application and dis- 
emination of scientific knowledge for the nation- 
al benefit. Unlike the new English and Japanese 
organisations the Rcbcarch Council will not be 
a Government concern ; it should be neither 
Government-controlled nor Government-sup- 
ported. And although vitally interested in 
applied science it would be no less but probably 
more interested in the encouragement of the fun- 
damental or ‘'pure’' science. Hence it hab a 
particular and liveh' interest in the research 
situation as it exists to-day in Indian Colleges 
and Universities. But before attempting any 
constructive efforts, by making a special survey 
of the research situation as it exists at present, 
there should be personal visits of representatives 
to the various educational institutions of the 
country and then a plan of co-ordination for 
utilising the manifold facilities should be for- 


mulated. A familiar fact of general knowledge 
is that a major part of University research in 
this country comes from a comparatively small 
number of larger, richer, better-equipped, more 
brilliantly staffed institutions. But how im- 
portant it is that the smaller institutions should 
be kept alive and encouraged for those 
struggling young men endowed with the 
persistent spirit of investigation, and competent 
to transfer some of this spirit and give some 
preliminary training to their more promising 
students, who later find their way to the Post- 
Graduate Department of the University. 
Besides a certain library and laboratoiy" equip- 
ment, a sympathetic atmosphere and competent 
men, all research requires time, and much of it 
a certain degree of what may be called special 
opportunity. Prompt facilities of publication 
and means, both as regards money and release 
from routine requirements, for attendance at 
meetings and conferences of fellow investigators, 
are very helpful, sometimes indispensable. 

University should serve the People. 

The University must utilise definitely its 
equipment and personnel for research work in 
solving the problems of the State. In fact, the 
University should be the research centre of the 
State. Questions of all kinds and descriptions 
immediately related to the welfare of the people 
must be answered. All important results of 
research work will ])e published. By this means 
the University relates itself directly to the wel- 
fare of the State without in any sense violating 
its obligation to any group. Just so, in everv’ 
realm the University should serve the people. 
M ith every problem of government, economics, 
sociology, art and education, the University 
should concern itself. In a word, it should 
become the thinking, investigating, philosophiz- 
ing centre of India. We must never lose sight 
of the fact that the quality of civilisation waits 
upon discovery, invention and research. A true 
University as distinguished from College, must 
function mightily in this respect or it fails 
utterly. To aim at genuine service to the 
people, through the solution of all types of 
problems can only give vitality and power to 
our graduate wwk. 

Finally, the University must permeat the 
State with knowledge. The people of to-day 
as never before understand the potver which 
accrues to any one who has the facts and 
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proper training. The people are literally 
hungry fur knowledge. The British Labor 
Party showed statesmanship ^\'hen it alBriiied 
that we must aim to ''bring effectively within 
the reach not only of every boy and girl, but 
also of every adult citizen, all the training, 
physical, mental and moral, literary, scientific 
and technical of which he is capable.^’ Such 
an ideal is true democracy applied to education. 
(vide the Inaugural Address delivered by the 
Honb'le Victor Gare, Regent of the 

University of Michigan, at the Educational 
Conference, 1921). 

Intellectual decentralisation is certainly one 
of the most important matters for the con- 
sideration of those who are interested not only 
in the educational question, but in the general 
welfare of the country. IMany untrodden paths 
of study are open in the whole of India and 
many var\" according to the different regions. 
What those who wish to explain thent are 
deficient in, is method, they have not been 
trained, hence a great deal of useless efforts and 
meagre results. Philology, history, archaeolog\^ 
cannot be approached with the imperfect knotv- 
ledge gained by secondary- education, a better 
preparation is required and Higher Education 
alone can give it ; and what is true with regard 
to philosophy is equallj" so with regard to 
science. The provincial decentralisation is as 
yet very imperfect ; broadly speaking, the works 
hitherto produced have been as a rule, 
insufficient. 

Will the youngmen, w'ho enjoy the rare 
privilege of being able to think only of cultivat- 
ing their mind, without having to consider the 
question of remuneration, take advantage more 
than formerly, of the facilities extended to 
them ? It w'ould be rash to hold sanguine 
vdew^s on this matter. It seems as if the 
advantages of w'ealth veere incompatible with 
the greatest boon they can confer, /.e., that of 
being at the head of the nation through intellec- 
tual achievement and knowledge. How^ever, w^e 
may be permitted to hope that when great 
facilities are offered to them by the diffusion 
of science in the provinces, they will not all 
remain indifferent. An impjrovement in this 
matter w^ould exercise a w’holesome influence 
over the social condition of the wEole nation. 
That intellectual life, so indispensable for the 
advancement of science and public w^elfare, with 
the exception of one or tw’o great towns, 
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scorns to find its chief obstacle m political 
centralisation. 

Scarcity of Good Teachers in India. 

Really good teachers are admittedly rare. 
To note their scarcity just now, however, is 
to do more than call attention to a platitude. 
For it is very difiicult to find for teaching posi- 
tions, both in the University and elsewEere, 
those wlio can fill them with reasonable success 
and distinction. We are aciiteh’' conscious that 
our national scholarship is not what it ought 
to be. There is a dearth of good books, able 
teachers and intellectual leadership. A country 
like ours, into which has been poured such a 
variety of stimulating influences and w'hich has 
been blest with such an abundance of goods, 
ought to make annually contributions to learn- 
ing which w'ould give us a position in the W’orld 
of scholarship at least equal to that of the 
countries with wEich w’e like to compare our- 
selves. But comparison is not gratifying. We 
are forced to admit that in spite of a multiplica- 
tion of colleges and universities and in spite of 
a popular enthusiasm for education wliich 
often stimulates hopes in us, our s\"stem of 
education is rarely productive of intellectual 
greatness and distinction. Xor is it produc- 
tive of a reading public large enough to make 
a steady and profitable demand for books of 
more than temporary value. The number of 
keys, catechisms and notes on text books is 
large ,but the number of sustained and 
constructive treatises is small. Teaming in 
the true sense does not flourish among us. 

If w*e confine our attention to our Univer- 
sities and ask in all seriousness why it is that 
tlie supply of really able men for them is so 
inadequate, the answer ib, I think, simple. 
Gur system of education is not intended to 
produce them. In other words, in education 
our attention has not been givxn significantly 
to scholarship, but to something else namely, 
to industry and alertness. Our system is 
designed to produce not a certain quality of 
mind, but a certain tyi^c of person, not a scholar 
wEo loves learning, but an Indian, alert and 
industrious, fitted to meet the demands of 
Indian life. That design should be eloquently 
advocated by the Education Ministers of the 
different provinces, and by those wEo will 
shape the policies of our elementary schools 
and Colleges. It should be w’oven into the 
methods and curricula of our schools generally 
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There is another reason which lately ha^ 
been made much of, namely the inadequate 
salaries of the teaching profession. The 
people generally think that the teachers are 
under-paid shamefully. But in my opinion these 
shameful salaries are the effects rather than 
the causes of the state of learning in the land. 
If scholarship is not prized, there will be no 
prizes for scholars. We ought not to be 
deceived in this matter. To pay better salaries 
for doing simply tvhat we have been doing, 
may, very naturalhq result in getting more 
competent persons to do it and to keep them 
at it longer, but it will not necessarily result 
in doing something else. Salaries should be 
raised out of sheer decency and humanity, but 
we only trick ourselves if we suppose that 
better salaries alone will have much effect on 
increasing the supply of the type of teachers 
we have begun to feel we need. If they do 
not exist they cannot be bought. If money 
is offered tliem, they must be produced before 
they can be sold. A teacher’s value and 
usefulness should not be measured by econo- 
mic standards. It is neither sentimentality nor 
hyperbole to say that the good teacher’s value 
is above price. His salary is usually his only 
income anel is pa.d him that he ina\" live 
decently, (vide Educational Problems in 
College and University, published by the 
University of Michigon, p 160 ff'.’^ 

Provision for Poor students in the 
American Universities. 

In recent years, several American Univer- 
sities have adopted a piece of administrative 
work which the University of Harvard, first 
among American institutions, copied in part 
from Uxford University, namely, an office 
through which members of the University, who 
need to support themselves wholly or in part, 
may obtain appropriate einpLjyment andl 
graduates of the University ready for seiwdce nia\' 
obtain employment appropriate to the education 
they have received. In England, the work of a 
University Appaitnients Bureau is chiefly devot- 
ed to procuring places for young graduates as 
teachers, civil servants, journalists, secretaries 
cr Corporation officers ; but in America a wider 
range of eiiiplo\unent for graduates has been 
sought. At Oxford and Cambridge again, there 
are very few under-graduates who need to earn 
their living while in College; wdicreas in 


American Universities a cunsidera]>le proportiun 
of all the under-graduates must be self-support- 
ing or must earn a part of their expenses. In 
the larger American Universities the work of 
the Secretary for appointments is growing and 
likely to grow as the managers of large produc- 
ing or distributing industries realize more and 
more the value of highly-trained young men and 
tlie extreme difficult}', in these days of applied 
science and minute division of labour, of bring- 
ing up competent managers from the ranks. 

In a University in ^Yhich are maintained 
dormitories, dining-halls and a co-operative 
society for supplying the articles which students 
iiiewitably need — such as clothing, b/ooks, 
stationery, furniture, athletic supplies, instru- 
ments and sporting goods— tvro or three adminis- 
trative officers, deputed from the University, 
must give attention to the matters and part- 
cularly must assist the students in their con- 
duct of co-operative undertakings such as 
co-operative stores. Their ^vork will be partly 
administrative and partly accounting. 

The directors of laboratories, libraries and 
museums have an important part in the 
administrative work of a modern University. 
Every laboratory, observatory or museum is in 
some sense a workshop, and the head of it 
ought to knotv how to conduct a w'orkshop 
in an orderly, economical and efficient tvay. 
In as much as students are to be trained in 
laborator}' w'ork to the careful and precise use 
of their senses and to the procuring of the most 
favourable conditions for every experiment, 
every laboratory should be tidy and clean. 
Every library and museum should exliibit the 
most careful housekeeping, being kept as free 
as possible from dust, insects and accumula- 
tions of rubbish, not only in the show-rooms 
but in the w'ork-rooms as well. Librarians and 
museum directors should keep clearly in mind 
definite policies concerning the relation of the 
bulk of their collections to their working-rooms 
their exhibition-rooms and their spaces for 
storage. A university wUich proposes to be an 
effective teaching implement for each new 
generation must ])e careful how' it undertakes 
to maintain its libraries and museums in many 
fields of knowledge. The directors of collect- 
ions, whether of books, specimens or records, 
need to study constantly the relative expendi- 
tures for collecting and for utilisation. Utili- 
zation should keep up wdth collection ; and 
due proportiun should be obsert^ed between the 
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cost of collection and the cost of utilization, 
else the passing generation will not get it^ 
share of the fruition. There i.'> aUo danger 
that if utilisation lags behind collection much 
of the cost of collecting will l)e lo-t. 

Any one who makes himself familiar with 
all the branches of univerAty administration, in 
its numerous department-.' of teaching, in its 
financial and maintenance departments, its 
museums, laboratories and libraries, in its 
extensive grounds and numerous buildings for 
very various purposes and in its social organi- 
sation ^Yill realise that the institution is 
properly named the university. It touches all 
human interests, is concerned with the past, 
the present and the future, ranges through the 
whole history of letters, >ciences, arts end 
professiems and aspires to teach all systematised 
knowleelgc. IMore and more, as time goes on, 
and iiielividual and social wx^alth accumulates, 
it will find itself realising its ideal of 
yesterday, though still pursuing eagerly its 
ideal for to-morrow (Charles \Ah Eliot, Univer- 
sity Administration, pp. 350 ff.) 

Here, then, is the University : Possessing 
equipment of lands and buildings, watched 
over by men of great training and scholarship, 
it has committed to its care the most precious 
assets of the state, viz., the citizens of to-morrow\ 
Afflicted with all the maladies of the academic 
mind, hypnotized by the 'Student’s world of 


reality, stabilized hy the ennobling and ancient 
ideals of all true Universities, it finds itself 
suddLenl^^ elcwated into a unique position of 
leadership and directly sharing responsibility 
for the standard of a rapidly changing civilisa- 
tion. 

Final hg let us close this brief survey of 
administrative reforms of a Ibiiversity with 
what should be the attitude of the Oovcinnient 
towards the University. We cannot better 
express ourselves than to quote the weighty 
pronouncement of Von Humboldt, sometime the 
Director of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Germany. Herr Von Hum])oldt ex- 
pi esses himself thus : 

^‘The State should not treat the I/niversities 
as if they w’cre higher classical schools of 
special sciences. (.)n the whole the Slate should 
not look to them at all for anything that 
directly concerns its own interests, but should 
rather cherish a conviction that, in fulfilling 
tlieir real destination, they will not only serve 
its own iDurposes, but serve them on an 
infinitely higher plane commanding a much 
wider field of operation and afl'ording room to 
set in motion much more efficient springs and 
forces than are at the disposal of the State 
itself.’’ 

When will the Provincial Ministers of 
Education emulate and act up to this pregnant 
advice ? 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA 


By Dr. Sudhixdra Bosk, m.a., pIi.d. 


What would you do if you had to sit all your 
life in silence and ignorance? Do you realize 
how helpless and miserable 3’ou would be if you 
could not read, write, speak, and hear? That 
is the common lot of tens of thousands of deaf 
and dumb in India who have no opportunity for 
education. How ivould 3^ou like to be in their 
place? Just stop and think for a moment ! 

The first school for the education of the deaf 
mutes in America was founded at Hartford, 


Connecticut, in 1S17. To-day there are in the 
United States over ninety schools — government 
and private — for the education of the deaf 
children. They are attended by more than 
10,000 students. Nearly all the States of the 
Union have institutions supported by the State 
government, which corresponds to Indian Pro- 
vincial government. A national college — 
Gallaudet College for the Deaf — which is the 
only college of its kind in the world, is located 
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at Washington and is under the direction of the 
Federal government. The large majority of the 
graduates of these institutions learn to speak and 
become self-supporting. 

Since an account of all the American schools 
for the deaf is an utter impossibility, I shall here 
confine myself to one which I have recently 
visited, the .Minnesota School for the Deaf at 
Faribault, Minnesota. It is an ideal location 
for a school Its buildings are nestled among 
low hills overlooking the Cannon River away 
from “the maddening crowd“ of the city. 

Pupils are generally admitted to Faribault 
when they are between eight and twenty years 
of age. Education for the deaf mutes in the 
State of ^linnesota, as indeed in most other 
States, is both free and compulsory. Not only 
that, but even board and room are given free to 
all the deaf students of the school. It is not, 
however, an asylum or a public charity any 
more than any other American public schools 
or State universities. The parents or the 
guardians of the rich students could, without 
doubt, pay for their education, of course. But 
since the majority of the deaf mutes come from 
homes of limited means and are scarcely able to 
bear all the expenses of their schooling, the 
government has deemed it wise in the interest 
of democracy in the Republic to place all deaf 
childrCTi on the some footing by giving them an 
equal opportunity. Under the circumstances 
there would be no room for social distinction or 
class consciousness. To get a good education for 
nothing and at the same time not feel the stigma 
of charity — it is another victory for American 
democracy. 

“Are you dumb?’' I asked some years ago of 
a student of the well-known school for the Deaf 
at iMount Airy, Philadelphia. 

“No, sir”, was his instant protest. 

In America the institutions for the deaf are 
not designated as deaf and dumb schools. It 
is the first postulate of such an institution that 
the deaf with proper training should speak. The 
words “deaf and dumb” are not interchangeable, 
because a deaf person need not necessarily be 
dumb. Persons who are born deaf are unable 
to speak chiefly for the reason that being 
deprived of hearing, they are not able to imitate 
the sounds which constitute speech. The name 
cf their school should not imply or even remotely 
suggest that they are dumb. Again, there being 
many deaf men who are fluent speakers 
they resent when they are referred to 


even as “mutes.” For all this, no schools for 
the deaf in America, to my knowledge, are called 
deaf and dumb schools. 

The programme of study at [Minnesota School 
for the Deaf comprises the common school 
course, and is so varied as to meet the special 
needs of deaf children. 

The deaf mutes learn to speak by imitating 
the motions of the lips, tongue, and throat of 
the teacher, who also makes use of pictures and 
diagrams to facilitate the work. This method 
of learning to speak by watching the play of 
the lips is known as the articulation and lip- 
reading method. The pupils begin with the 
names of objects preferably in their own class 
room — things which they arc most familiar with. 
The instructor pronounces the word, and then 
either the real object or a picture of it is shown 
to the pupil. He reads the word from the move- 
ments of the mouth and throat of the teacher, 
and tries to imitate her. Gradually he under- 
stands what that particular word he is tr^ung to 
say stands for. It is a slow work but not a 
second word is taught until he has learned the 
fust. At [Minnesota, I was informed, a pupil 
usualh" acquires a vocabulary of from 400 to 
600 words the first 3’ear he is in school. Much 
of the time for the first year is given, however, 
to the mastery of the elements of sound. The 
organs of speech are limbered up by an exten- 
sive course of gymnastics. First nouns, then 
verbs that can be acted, such as ran, jumped, 
combed, shook, are taught. Simple intransitive 
verbs are given first, and only the past tense is 
used in the beginning. 

Whenever possible, new words are taught by 
a short action which is given in pantomime. For 
instance, the word “comfortable” is taught by 
having a pupil lie down as if in bed, and tossing 
and turning. Then the teacher writes the 
sentence on the board : “Sam’s bed was not 
comfortable.” Gradually simple actions are 
woven into a series of sentences. Here is an 
example of “action work” which is used as a 
means of teaching language : 

John bought a book. 

He carried it. 

He dropped it 

He picked it up. 

He put it on a table. 

At the [Minnesota school they have a manual 
and an oral department. All new students start 
in the oral department. Here they are taught, 
and in most instances successfuly, how to speak 
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and read the lips. When a pupil, however, 
lacks sufficient quickness of perception to acquire 
a facilit}^ in speech, he is turned over to the 
manual department, when he is taught by means 
of finger alphabet. 

There are two kinds of manual alphabet — a 
one handed alphabet and a two handed. The 
manual alphabet is rather simple and can be 
learnt in a few hours. In the single handed 
alphabet, you hold up your clinched fist and 
you are saying the open palm with the 

thumb across it is the clenched fist with 

the thumb in between the fourfinger and the 
middle finger is “T'h The other letters are 
equally simple, and some of them even resemble 
the shape of the printed letter. 

While there is much controversy among 
teachers as to wdiat method is best, yet it seems 
tj be generally admitted that the articulate and 
lip reading method is the superior. A deaf 
person trained in this system can carry on con- 
versation so well that very few would suspect 
the speaker to be afflicted. The manual method, 
however, is not without its good points. Even 
those who are instructed according to the manual 
system learn enough of English to follow^ success- 
fully any vocation that they may adopt. And 
it is worth noting that it was by manual 
alphabet — the silent language of the fingers — that 
Miss Sullivan educated the world-renowned 
American deaf-blind, IMiss Helen Keller. 

The students of the school at Minnesota, 
though deaf, do not live a cloistered life In 
fact they keep in close touch with the im- 
portant happenings of the world. To this end, 
the school prints a daily bulletin of current 
events. This daih" news sheet becomes a sort 
of text-book for the class in Current Histor^^ 
The instructor in charge of the class discusses 
and enlarges upon the great national and inter- 
national events in a wa^" so as to broaden the 
mental horizon of the pupils and make them 
familiar with social and political conditions 
throughout the world. There is also a tri-week- 
ly paper, The Companion, which serves the same 
purpose of keeping the students abreast of the 
times. Moreover, the school has a daily assembly 
where short lectures are delivered by the 
teachers. In these assemblies, they discuss 
topics of interest in the practical, worthwhile 
things of life. ^AVhen called upon to do so,'* 
the Superintendent of the school wall explain 
to you, ‘‘the older pupils are expected to re- 


produce these lectures. These reproductions 
make up a part of the final examination marks.*’ 

The literary society of the school holds its 
session during the first and third Saturdays of 
each month. Debate, essay, declamation, and 
dialogue, make up the programme. In the 
business meetings of the society, parliamentary 
law is required to be observed. 

Joseph Mazzini, one of the chief makers of 
modern Italy, declared, “Earth is our wmk- 
shop." In the United vStates, the earth has 
been made the w'orkshop not only for the hearing 
but also for the deaf. Here no one is considered 
educated until he know’s how^ to cam his liveli- 
hood. Each boy and girl must become a self- 
supporting, intelligent, and aggressive citizen. 
Training in industries and domestic science at a 
school for the deaf, is, therefore, of prime im- 
portance. Xo one can be excused from either 
the domestic or industrial w'^ork of the institu- 
tion. At Faribault trades are taught by men 
and women who are master-w’orkmen in their 
fields. The trades taught to the boys are 
cabinet-making, and general use of carpenter’s 
tools, turning, and wood-carving, glazing, type- 
setting, tailoring, and baking. The older boys 
are detailed to the school farm wfflere they arc 
instructed in the modern methods of farming. 
Then they have also a hennem, small dairy, and 
greenhouse. Plain sewnng, darning, and sloyd 
are taught to all boys. The girls have their 
special w'ork to learn. They are taught dress- 
making, sewing, cooking, and lighter house- 
work. In short, the school is doing much wfflich 
will render the deaf mutes competent to battle 
with the problems of the bus\’ world — in the 
w'orkshop, in society, and in their families. 

It is a happy, cheerful, but a crowxled life 
wdiich the students spend at Faribault. There 
is no time to loaf. The following is their official 
schedule of meals and studies for w^eek-days : 


Rise, pupils 

6-00 a.m, 

Breakfast officers, supervisors. 


and pupils 

Ms 

School and trade 

S-oo 

Recess, Lunch, pupils and 


teachers 

10-00 

Assembly 

10-20 

Schools and trades 

10-30 

Close of school and trades ... 

12-30 p.m 

Dinner, officers, supervisors, 


and pupils and teachers 

12-40 

School and trades . . 

1-40 

Close of school and trades . . . 

4-00 
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Supper, officers, pupil?, and 

supervisors ... . 6-oo 


Study, boys 7-00 

Study, girls . . .. 7*15 

Retire .. 7-00, S-00, 9-00, 9-30 

The graduates of the ^linnesota school, like 
other American institutions of this kind, have 
little difficulty in getting a job. They have 
shown that they are able to use the talents which 
they acquire at school, although deprived of one 
of the most precious that a person can have 
— hearing. The educated deaf mute is not an 
outcaste, but a respectable member of the com- 
munity. He is, as I know him from contact, 
trustworthy, reliable, and more mentally alert 
than an average person. He certainly is sharp : 
he can see almost through the back of his head. 
iNiost positively is he not a sociological curiosity". 
Down in the deeps of his soul he knows he is u 
human being. 

The speaking deaf man in the United States 
competes with the hearing in the arts and profes- 
sions. There are to be found among the lip- 
reading deaf men and women, architects, 
brokers, expert chemists, writers, and even 


superintendents and managers of factories. 
'‘The deaf need no list of occupations for them 
to choose from,” writes a deaf man, Jerry Albert 
Pierce, in The W^lta Rei'ieiK (Washington, 
D C.) “With tlie exception of telephone- 
operator, there is practically no tiade or profes- 
sion in which they e'ould not make some head- 
way. It depends entirely upon the individual 
ability of the man, his previous education, and 
upon wlietlier or not he can speak and read the 
lips.” 

The great o]:) 5 tacle in the spread of education 
among the deaf mutes in India is the inertia of 
Indian leaders who ought tf) ])estir themselves 
t.. make “the powers that ])e” come to time. 
They should remember that the strongest chain 
is no stronger than its weakest links. The deaf 
are to be considered in India, as they are in 
America, from the standpoint of a larger social 
well-being, social efficiency. If the society is to 
be progressive and self-supporting, it cannot 
afford to have a single member weak and 
ignorant. It is the recognized dut3" and 
obligation of the state in all civilized countries 
i 5 provide adequate training for the deaf mutes 


THE AlASTRTAX PUZZLE 

By Lt. CoLOXfh H. A. Newell, E.R.G.S., Author of Footlyiints in Siyniii cir. 


L)f post war Austria it cannot be said that 
“Distance lends enchantment to the view”. 
Seen from afar the spectacle of the one mighty 
central empire, now reduced to an impecunious 
Republic with a population of six millions, ma^’ 
well cause the most optimistic certain mis- 
givings. Hence the oft expressed opinion that 
Austria cannot exist as an independent state, 
and the despairing verdict that her case is 
beyond remedy. 

If this is the attitude of outsiders that of 
xAustrians, themselves, ma\’ well be pardoned for 
being pessimistic. Their country’ is in the 
position of a man who has lost his limbs and 
must get accustomed to existing vrithout them 


Lffider the altered conditions imposed hy the 
Peace Treaty of St, Germain-en-La\'e, the 
Government has had to be constructed upon an 
ertirely new basis. To do this efficiently 
requires both time and experience. 

With the collapse of the monarchy a number 
of political parties arose. Each was eager for 
power and place. The Socialists were easiW first. 
Ehnding themselves at the head of affairs they 
sought to strengthen their position by ever^^ 
means at their command. Righth" or wrongh" 
they conve\"ed the impression that their domi- 
nant, if not their sole, object was to gain popu- 
larity and increase their following. 

At the time of the Armistice the country was 
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depleted of foodstuffs. Under the circuiubtanccb 
there was no alternative but to make large 
purchases abroad at considerable cost. Provi- 
sions were retailed to consumers at much below 
the price paid for them regardless of the financial 
status of the purchaser. In this way the very 
rich paid no more than the poor. vSuch a lack 
of common prudence was the first step towards 
economic disaster. Unfortunately^ worse followed. 

In their zeal for social reform the Govern- 
ment completely disregarded the wise warning 
conveyed by the old saw’ — just before you 
are generous.’' As a result milliards w’cre 
lavished upon various philanthrophic schemes, 
all excellent in themselves had the time been 
w’ell chosen. Coming as they did on the heels 
of a lost w’ar, and directly after the breakdowm 
of 1018, they merely^ served to plunge the 
country^ into serious debt and add to her 
difficulties. 

Working hours w’ere reduceel. Wages were 
doubled and even trebled. Unemploy^ment doles 
w’ere introduced Furthermore the State took 
upon itself the burden of maintaining the old, 
the infirm, and all those whom misfortune of 
any" kind prevented from earning a living. 
Uarge numbers of ex-ofiicials from former 
Austrian states w^ere received into Government 
Service. These flocked into Vienna on the dis- 
solution of the monarchy" and readily- found 
employ-ment, it being the policy- of the Socialists 
to propitiate them as much as possible. Extra- 
vagant sums w"ere expended upon raising and 
niaintaining the VolksAvehr, a species of Militia, 
regarded as nothing more nor less than a party- 
army-. It is true that Austria w’as spared the 
horrors of Communism. Nevertheless there 
w'ere times w'hen Austrian socialism came 
perilously- near to Hungarian Bolshevism. 

The financial position w’ent from bad to worse 
wfith bew’ildering rapidity-. The public had no 
faith in the new- order. Those w’ho could con- 
cealed w’hat money- they- possessed. An effort 
was made to save the situation by- issuing va^^t 
masses of paper money-. This merely- led to catas- 
tiophic inflation of the currency-. The Krone, 
w’hich formerly- stood at tw-enty-four to the 
pound, has dropped to such an extent as to be 
practically- w’orthless as international tender. 
The Budget show's an overwdielming deficit. 

A sinister financial moral is pointed by^ an 
anecdote told of a w-ell know'n Viennese, w'hose 
pre-w-ar wane cellar w'as celebrated. He died 
three y-ears ago leaving his tw-o sons a thousand 


bottles of choice wine apiece. The elder w'as 
of a frugal disposition. He sold his and banked 
tliu nionLW, which, within a few- months depre- 
ciated so much as to be, practically, w’orthless. 
The y-ounger son drank his w’ine and then sold 
empty- bottles for a million kronen, thereby- 
scoring greatly over his more prudent brother. 

Austria has paid dearly- for proving that the 
theories of Marx are not practical. Bad though 
conditions undoubtedly- are those qualified to 
express an opinion take a hopeful view’. They 
insist that a remedy exists provided that a leader 
could be found w’ith courage and energy- to apply 
it irrespective of party- and propaganda. 

As a matter of fact w'hat Austria is now’ suffer- 
ing from is an exjidemid, w’hich has spread 
tlmoughout Europe and, practically-, the entire 
world. She is the victim, not so much of the 
war as. of political experiments and party- feuds. 

The Socialist Government having failed to 
make good was succeeded by- the Christian 
Socialists. tChristlich-Sozialen.) This party is 
under the aegis of the Chitrch. The Prime 
^Minister, Herr Seipel, is a priest. Although in 
pow'er the Christian Socialists have to reckon 
W’ith a very- strong opposition as represented by- 
their predecessors in office, w’ho are still formi- 
dable both numerically- and politically-. These 
last sought to propitiate the masses of the 
industrial w'orld and the large number of state 
employ-ees enjoy-ing fixed salaries and prospective 
pensions. The Christian Socialists, on the other 
hand, endeavour to w’in their supporters from 
the agricultural element, a class wUich has, 
accordingly-, been pampered and privileged to 
the detriment of the general public. Un- 
fortunately- party- spirit runs high. The tw’o 
strongest groups exhaust their energies in 
w'arring one w’ith the other instead of uniting for 
the benefit of the country-. 

Under these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that x\ustria is constrained to call upon out- 
siders for help. Not that she lacks able and 
clever men. Quite the contrary. Those most 
qualified to assist in the w'ork of reconstruction 
are hindered by- political factions, hence the call 
for a foreign Commissary General, a foreign 
adviser for the newdy established National Bank, 
a foreign [Manager to control the State Rail- 
w’ay-s, etc. 

The foundation stone of post w’ar Austria w'as 
laid in Sw’itzerland. It consisted of the gold 
loan guaranteed by- the signatories to the 
Protocol of Geneva. Further credits are inevi- 
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table. At the banie time money alone will be 
unavailing without drastic interior reforms. 
Austria must look for salvation from within and 
not from outside. Signs are not lacking that 
her leaders are beginning to realise this truth. 
Greatly though it has depreciated in value the 
Krone has remained fairly stable for several 
months now. This is of most hopeful augury 
and has gone far towards restoring public confi- 
dence. Furthermore it is surmised that those 
in power have learnt a salutar}" lesson from past 
mistakes and will endeavour to avoid repeating 
them. Determined efforts are being made to pul 
the Budget in order. 

There can be no question as to Austria’s 
capabilit}" of existing. For centuries she labour- 
ed to construct a liighh^ important financial and 
industrial organisation, which, web-like, united 
lier interests with those of the dependent states 
whereby she was surrounded. Even under the 
altered conditions which now obtain, her 
neighbours cannot do without her. For this 


reason it would be advisable for her to coucluele 
a commercial treaty with Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia in order to abolish the hanqiering 
customs duties and restrictions between the 
three, whose close proximity render such parti- 
cularly irksome. 

Austria has much still in her favour, (bving 
to her exceptional geographical position she is 
the intermediary, |)ar excellence, between East 
and West. Her industries are highly developed. 
She is possessed of considerable water power, 
although this has yet to be utilised. She is rich 
ir such natural resources as timber, iron, ore, 
magnesite, brown coal, etc. Her scenery is of 
great beauty and should attract visitors from all 
parts of the w^orld. Her people are friendly, 
courteous and agreeable. In Vienna she has, 
perhaps, the most attractive and artistic capital 
in the world. Briefly, Austria has but to set 
her house in order to become a useful and bene 
ficciit member of the European famil}^ ot 
nations. 


THE GERMAN MARK. 

By Rai Bahadur Suxdar Das Surt, m.a. 


The interdependence of nations from an eco- 
nomic point of viewv is a patent fact though not 
ahvays fully recognised. The concern of India 
in the economic rehabilitation of Germany hard- 
h' needs emphasis. In the pre-war year 1913-14 
cur imports from Germany did not fall far short 
of Rupees 13 crores in value, while exports to 
that country from India amounted to 26 crorcs. 
In the fiscal year 1021-22 imports w'orth Rs, 7 
crores were received from Germany and the ex^ 
ports including re-exports to Germany rose to 
It? crores in value. Again Gennany is a good 
customer of England. It appears from the 
Board of Trade figures, relating to Commodity 
trade during the past year, that exports from 
the United Kingdom to Germany amounted to 
32 million Pounds, and net imports from 
Germany into the United Kingdom were valued 
at 972 million Pounds. 


The re-entry ot cheap German goods into the 
Indian market at an accelerated rate revives 
German competition with British exporters. It 
is said that British Manufacturers of dye-stuffs, 
iron and steel, and industrial machinery and 
plant have been undersold. C)ne reason for the 
lowxr import price of German goods is the depre- 
ciated exchange value of the Mark wdiich gives 
atleast temporary stimulus to German exports. 

The ]Mark Exchange during and after the 
\\ ar furnishes an interesting study. It has a 
oiiect relation with the German War finance and 
the post war economic condition of Germanv. 
An attempt will be made to trace briefly the 
causes wliich havx led to the catastrophic fall 
of the Mark. 

Ihc prc-w'ar par of exchange under the Gold 
standard w^as 20.43 Clarks to the £, The decline 
started early during the Wav, and was almost 
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cr)ntinuous, with short periods of recovery, to 
tile end of the year 1920. In May, 1921 when 
the Reparation debt was fixed, the average rate 
was 246 Marks to the £. At the end of June 
Iasi year, the ‘‘middle’^ rate was 1610. On 
January 10 of the present year the pound cost in 
Berlin 4S100 Marks, and on the last day it 
reached 227,500 Clarks. The violent recovery to 
90,000 Marks on February 15 was due to the 
action of the German Government — the declared 
object was the support of the iMark through the 
iuter\'entioii of ^he Reich shank. The bank used 
foreign balances to steady the exchange 
at about 100,000 iMarks to the pound. 
These balances, acquired cheaply by the 
purchase of Foreign Bills, had been collected 
t') meet Reparation pa3mients. The Reichs- 
bank r,:stricted credit facilities. The dis- 
count rate was raised to tS per cent, on the 
23rd April in pursuance of the Government 
Policy of stabilisation at a higher level than was 
originally contemplated. 

Wnth a view to help the Reichsbank to re- 
plenish its stock of foreign exchange, the German 
Government offered to the public 200 ^dillion 
Gold Mark Treasury Bills guaranteed by the 
Reichsbank. Pajmient might be made in sterl- 
ing, any neutral European currency, Argentine 
Pesos or Japanese Yens. It apears that at least 
a quarter of the Bills had been subscribed some- 
time ago. Since half the issue had been 
guaranteed by a Banking Syndicate, partial 
success of the loans might be considered as en- 
sured , 

The preparedness of Germany for War is 
obvious from the fact that with the aid of special 
taxes levied in 1913 the War Chest at Spandau 
formerly 120 million gold marks was trebled by 
the addition of equal quantities of gold and 
silver. Besides, financial machinery \vas put in 
readiness, for the speedy mobilisation of the 
financial resources of the banks and the public 
including the peasants and ihe workers. *‘The 
Reichsbank extensively increaseel its gold 
reserves, considerable purchases of gold were 
n}ade at a loss, still more was absorbed from 
circulation by the issue of small bank notes en- 
couraging private issues and stimulating the 
substitution of paper for gold in payments by 
Private companies and the Railway and Postal 
administration.^^ 

During the war the Banks made the first 
advances supported by their gold resen'es and 
by gold transferred from the War chest at 


Spandau. The ‘doan bureaus”, opened all over 
the country, made advances to the people on 
large varieties of securities — who in turn were 
thus able to lend the money to the government. 
As a war measure, loan bureaus^ notes were 
treated as a ‘Nash” cover against outstanding 
notes issued by the Reichsbank (The Imperial 
Bank of Germany). This unsound financial 
procedure coupled with other measures en- 
couraged indefinite expansion of the Reichsbank 
note circulation. Again, before the armistice the 
invaded territories were flooded with German 
iMarks. For instance, all payments in Belgium 
were made by the German Government and the 
troops in occupation in iMarks at a forced ex- 
change value of 1.25 francs per Mark. 

Inflation in Germany has proceeded at an 
accelerated rate. The following figures mark the 
growth of the Reichsbank note circulation : — 


At the end of 


Notes in circulation 
Million Marks. 


1914 ... 5 

1919 .. 35-7 

1921 ... 113.6 

1922 ... 1280.0 

The increase in the month of January, 1023 

was 704 Millions. The monthly average of total 
note circulation in 1913 wms 6 ^Millions. Last 
March the figure mounted to 5543 Millions. 

The gold reserve of the bank at the end of 
1913 was one milliard marks; it rose to 2 5 
milliards at the end of 1916, then it diminished 
until it w'as reduced to one milliard at the einl 
of 1019 — at which figure it stood at the cMse 
of the past year. It is in:eresting to observ^e that 
last November certain experts invited by Ger- 
many to report on the possibility of stabilizing 
German Currency noted that ‘‘at the rate of 3500 
iMarks to the dollar the gold in the Reichsbank 
now amounts to about twice the value of the 
whole issue. This is an unprecedented situa- 
tion. No other currency has fallen into decay 
with so great a potential support stfil un-used.” 

The fall in the internal value of the iMark is 
due to inflation and repudiation — the latter is 
the inevitable consequence of inordinate and long 
continued depreciation. The German aversion 
to the Mark is shown by the hoarding of com- 
modities in excess of requirements, the sinking 
oi liquid capital in building and similar opera- 
tions and the accumulation of balances held 
abroad. 

Inflation is due to the Budget deficit and re- 
paration pavmients. Owdng to the continuous 
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rise in prices and tht Government expenditure 
on food subventions and on State monopolies 
such as Railways Telegraphs and Post Office — 
there is the ever widening gap betv^een revenue 
and expenditure. The preliminary estimates 
have to be revised repeatedly. Thus from the 
Official statement annexed to the tw'elfth supple- 
mentary Budget for 1022, approved by the 
Reichsrat it appears that the deficit is 7100 
Milliards, that is to say more than eight times 
the figure estimated last autumn. The receipts 
being insufficient to cover expenditure owing 
to the inability of the Government to further 
increase its revenue by taxation in proportion 
to the fall in the value of the INIark, and long- 
terms loans not being obtainable, the Govern- 
ment falls back on short-term borrorving and 
expansion of Paper money. Inflation had its 
effect in raising prices and wages, and the rise 
created still greater demand for Clarks, thus 
forming a vicious circle, inflation being itself the 
cause of further inflation, ^vhich ultimately re- 
sulted in a marked dearth of money. 

The relation of discount rate to inflation, 
credit and foreign exchanges is well known. 
The relation of inflation to the discount policy 
of the Reichshank in the extraordinary circumst- 
ances during and after the War, cannot, for \vant 
of adequate data be clearly deduced. The expert 
German opinion appears to be that, at first, 
inflation helped industrial activity — production 
supported by the existing stock of raw’ materials 
was fairly active. Later, inflation received an 
impetus from the large speculative purchases of 
marks, which enabled Germany to import ra^^’ 
materials. The result was easy money condi- 
tions; and there was no occasion for the inter- 
vention of the Reichshank. The tendency 
tow’ards lightness of money which subsequently 
set in, w’as at first not apparent owing to the 
rent restriction law*, food subventions and other 
measures which had the effect of raising tlie pur- 
chasing pow'er of the ^lark within the country 
and of cliecking the shortage of money. Subse- 
quently tvhen the tendenc}’ could not be 
mistaken, the Reichshank co-operated with the 
private banks in providing credit requirements. 
The Bank met the private demand for credit 
by the renewal of commercial bills, wliich had 
almost ceased dur’ng the War, and the State 
demand, by increased disconnflng of Treasury 
Bills. The commercial bihs rose to 697 milliards 
by the end of Januaiwy 1923. The Treasure^ 
Bills remained in the hands of the Bank, The 


large increase in the unfunded debt forced the 
Reichshank to increase ihe Xote circnlatiuii. 
The Bank raised its discount rate by rapid steps 
to TO per cent; in the middle of INovember. As 
observed in a preceding paragraph the present 
high rate of iS per cent, announced on the 23rd 
April— forms part of the plan of stabilization of 
the l\Iark. 

The connection I'-etw’een inflation atid rise of 
prices is clearly showm by the index number of 
wffiole-sale prices published by the ‘TTankfiirter 
Zeitung’h The number at the cloAe of the past 
rear rose to over 2000 tunes the last figure 
recorded before the War 

While it is difficult to form a correct estimate 
of the burden of taxation hi Germany compared 
with that in other countries it is claimed by a 
high German authority (J. Jastrow; tliat the tax 
system in force wffiich includes numerous levies 
on property and income as w’ell as those on 
consumption is adequate ‘ho extract from the 
economic resources of the nation, for the needs 
of the commonw’ealth, the maximum ammiint 
possible. 

Control of Exchange operations has during 
the War and after been attempted by many 
countries. The chief object in view seems to 
have been the utilisation of the restricted avail- 
able resources for a national purpose. Brief 
reference may be made to some of the later 
measures adopted in Germany. To check the 
export of capital a law’ wms enacted in August, 
1010, prohibiting the transmission abroad of 
media of payment (Currency, bank note, drafts, 
hills of exchange etc.) except through the 
agency of Banks. The exchange control was re- 
introduced in 102 2. Owing to the difficulty of 
procuring dollar sterling or neutral exchange in 
sufficient amount for reparation pa3’ments it 
became necessary’ to invest the Reichshank with 
pow’cr to control the traffic in bills of exchange. 
Exporters w’ere obliged to make over to the 
Reichshank bills of Exchange not required b\’ 
them to meet their own obligations. Another 
object w'as the prevention of speculation in bills 
of exchange. The Regulations of October, 1922. 
supported the iMark in home transactions in 
vLich foreign currency media might not be 
demanded or accepted. The restrictions appeared 
to have failed to achieve the end in view 

The significance of the Reparation payment 
in augmenting the deficit in the German Budget 
w'ill be realised from the fact that in prescribing 
tlie Schedule of pa\mients under the T^reaty of 
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Versailles, the Reparation Commission fixed the 
amount of the debt at the high figure of 132 
milliards of gold marks i£ 6 boo Million), more 
than double all other inter-Government debts. 
The annual contribution was fixed at two 
milliard gold marks {£100 Million) plus 25 per 
cent levy on the value of German exports and 
cost of armies in occupation. 

We need not enter into the history of 
Reparation pa\nients. A recent statement 
r>ublished by the Reparation Commission shows 
that upto 31st August, 1922, Germany paid 
nearly 7-} millions of gold marks of which about 
two-thirds consisted of gold, foreign currencies 
and deliveries in kind and one-third of State 
properties in ceded territories. Further, about 
two-fiftlis of the total payment represented the 
cC‘St of armies in occupation and the coal ad- 
vances made under the Spa agreement. The 
conclusion reached in a recent federal Reserz'e 
Bulletin is ‘^apart from cessions of State property, 
etc., the capital debt would have stood on 
August, 31st 1922 at just about the amount at 
which it was fixed on May ist 1921 ’h Under 
an agreement entered into with Belgium last 
September Germany has paid the monthly 
instalment of 47 Million gold marks for the 
redemption of Treasury Bills given to Belgium 
which fell due on February 15 and IMarch 15. 

It is generally recognised that Germany 
cannot pay the indemnity to any large extent by 
German holdings of foreign securities nor by 
earnings of shipping. Owing to the confiscation 
ot her Merchant fleet. Germany has had re- 
course to the sale of INIarks to obtain foreign 
currencies for pa\mient of Reparation, with the 
consequent inflation of her currency. She must 
liiltimately pay the indemnity mainly by excess 
of exports over imports. The pre-war figures for 
five years relating to trade balance show an 
average of annual substantial excess of imports 
over exports. According to Dr. Von Glassnapp, 
Vice-President of the Relchsbank, taking into 
account both visible and invisible exports, before 
the War Germany had an export surplus of one 
^Milliard gold marks a 3X*ar, for investment 
abroad. With the deprivation of mercantik 
marine and reduction in territory and mineral 
resources this export surplus had been converted 
into an import surplus, which including the pay- 
ments made under the Treaty in cash, but not 
in kind, amounted to ii Milliard gold marks in 
three years. 

The progressive depreciation in the external 


value of the iMark under the existing incovertible 
paper regime in Germany is due to the persistent 
large deficit in her immediate balance of pay- 
ments. The deficit — the gap between debts and 
claims — is the result of her adverse balance of 
tiade, the efflux of German Capital into foreign 
countries, and paj-ments under the Peace Treaty. 
Exchange control, speculative purchase and 
sales of Marks, and political events affecting the 
credit and economic condition of Germany have 
been disturbing influences. Similarly the 
Government control of prices, control of syndi- 
cates, restrictions on exports and the tariff 
barrier in foreign countries taken in connection 
with the rigid demand of Gernmny for foreign 
values have affected the exchange value of the 
i^>Iark. Again the interaction between the ex- 
change depreciation, budget deficit and inflation 
is an admitted fact, though for want of complete 
statistical data it does not appear easy to estab- 
lish the sequence, hence opinions differ. 

The psychological effect of political events on 
the iMark quotation is well known. For instance 
unofficial news of the Upper Silesian partition 
between Germany and Poland, which transferred 
to the latter country more than four-fifths of the 
Upper Silesian coal deposits and of zinc ore pro- 
duction and of two-thirds of iron and steel pro- 
duction led to a sharp drop in the value of the 
iffark. Similarly the occupation of the Ruhr by 
the French was the signal for the panic decline. 
The economic importance of the Ruhr may be 
realised from the fact that after the deprivation 
of Germany of the Saar \^aliey, Alsace Eorraine 
and portion of Upper Silesia, the Ruhr was the 
onl}^ large industrial centre left. Last year 
Germany received four-fifths of its home coal 
supply from the district, though the output of 
coal and coke has been greatly reduced compared 
with the pre-war production. The largest iron 
and steel plants and some of the key industries 
of Germaiw are located, in the Ruhr Valley. 
The most powerful German combines have their 
Head Offices in the Ruhr and its neighbouring 
cities. France now owns nearly half the iron 
ore deposits of Europe, and depends for the full 
development of its iron and steel industry on the 
coke of high quality easily made from the Ruhr 
coal. 

The discount on the iSIark gives Germany 
distinct advantage in the World’s markets, for 
the process of depreciation of the mark is con- 
tinuous and there is the lag in economic reactions. 
Though it appears, that, under the pressure of 
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labour organisation, wages follow the nse in 
prices, the response is not quick. The employers 
of German labour in producing goods for the 
Worlds’ trade have the advantage in the low 
unit of cos: and the higher prices for export 
than for the home market. The stimulus to ex- 
ports has had to be controlled for the protection 
oi necessities of life. In case the low scale of 
wages, as is alleged, airects the efficiency of 
labour, the advantage to Germany may be dearly 
bought. 

From the imperfect Trade Statistics relating 
to Germany available to the public, it appears 
that the average monthly exports by weight of 
iron and iron manufactures, machiner^^ and 
electrical suijplies, and dyes and dye-stuff in 
1013 were considerably in excess of the average 
monthly exports for the last eight months of 
the year 1021 and the first eleven months of 
1022, and that the last year’s figures mark a 
distinct advance. 

There is et idence in support of the view that 
Germany sells her goods in foreign countries too 
cheap. This is probabU" largely due to self- 
deception — the dividends are received in 


increased quantities of paper marks, and suffi- 
cient allow'ance is not made for depreciation and 
replacement charges. The profits dwindle to an 
insignificant fraction when reckoned in a gold 
currency. 

Passing reference may be made to the heavy 
losses sustained by purchasers of paper marks 
— they are aptly described as “defrauded 
creditors”, (')n the other hand, there is no 
doubt that foreigners have taken advantage of 
the depreciated exchange value of the mark and 
have made investments in Germany. They have 
bought cheap property, shares, and industries. 
“The loss in the Mark’s value has been met by 
the pauperisation of the German people.” 

The future is uncertain — particularly in view 
of the political developments that we witness. 
The attempt of the German Government at the 
stabilisation of the Mark has failed. The 4lark 
was quoted at 277,500 on the 30th i\iay, 1923. 
If optimistic view is to be taken, the stabilisation 
of the Mark, under favourable circumstances, ns 
in the case of the Austrian crown, at a very 
low level compared with pre-war parity may 
achieved. 


CAN HISTORY BE BETTER TAUGHT ? 


By AIr. Fredkrick J. Gould. 

(Hon. Sec. Executive Council, International Moral Education Congress). 


It is several years since I contributed a paper 
to the Hindustan Reviez.', and I hope to be 
allowed once more to address its readers. I 
would like to say something on the sulqect of 
a better and truer metliod of History-Teaching. 

On 30 July, 1922, an audience drawn from 
twenty or thirty nationalities had assembled at 
the Palace, or Secretariat, of the League of 
Natioiib, a building which stands in gardens on 
the slu.re of the blue lake of Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Tile meeting w’as a session of the Third 
International Aforal lulucatirjn Congress. All 
the other seven sessions were held at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, but this particular meeting 


took place, by the invitation of the League of 
Nations, in the League’s official centre. The 
reason w^as, that our topic for the occasion w^as 
intimately connected with the aims and ideals 
of the League. A series of speakers (myself 
among them) dealt with the question of History- 
Teaching ; and I wish to draw special attention 
to the fact that Asia w’as represented by three 
gentlemen, — IMr. Akira Ossawa from Japan; 
Mr. Tcheou-Wei from China; and 'Mr. D. N. 
Bannerjea, from India. The following w'ords 
opened Mr. Bannerjea ’s speech ; — 

The genius of India and its history is in perfect 
agreement with the ideals that inspire this 
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International floral Iidncation Cciigre^^, and 
1 am very glad t<j be able to ^pcak to yon 
about iiiy (M\ii cuuiitr>. Tor such a gathering 
no ijlacc could be more appreymiate than the 
Seat of the League of Nation'^, which seeks 
to maiTiiain peace, to promote mternalional 
friendship, and to displace military autucraev 
b> democratic autonomy 111 all civilised lands^ 
as Vvell hastern as Wc-^tern 
Mr. Banner jea was listened to with respectful 
interest, and his address was published in 
French, in a Swiss Journal. 

I mention liieoc circumstances in order to 
show that, at the very outset of our enterprise 
tor the reform of Histor^^-Teaching, w^c sought 
the aid of Asiatic minds. I desire now^ to 
extend the scope of that aid from the East, and, 
if possible, to rouse the thought of Indians in 
this important educational dirc-ccion. At the 
closing session of our Geneva Congress, w^e 
adopted this resolution (called, in French, 
‘AVerFb 

“To circulate in all the countries associated with 
the Congress the “k'oeu de Geneve” on the 
subject of the moral reform of History-Teach- 
ing, conceived in an international spirit, that 
IS to say, of justice and scmipathy ; to stimulate 
the best known historians in all countries to 
work in harmony with this ideal, and 
prepare text-buoks for schools, for popular 
reading, cr with a view to general culture, 
inspired by ir ; and to direct the Internadonal 
Hxecativc Council to appoint a Permanent 
Intcrnatiouai committee of Experts to co- 
operate with the International Moral Education 
Bureau at The Hague. This Committee will 
prcT^are a general plan, to be liberalh inter- 
preted, for historical works ; judge history 
book^ submitted to them by authors or pub- 
lishers; award prizes to the best, or select any 
for lionourable recognition ; and proniCite their 
translation and world-wide circulation.” 

Toveards this object wx^ ask for the help of 
our friends in the East AVe know from long 
experience that the Asiatic point of view is 
very often neglected by Western authors of 
books on History. I am here referring to 
neglect by English winters, but by European 
and American writers generally. Events liave 
linked India with lingland in a very intimate 
manner ; but India has to explain herself and 
her records not merely to the English public, 
but to the world at large. So has China. And 
so far as our Congress is concerned, no sec- 


tional spirit need be fearc-d, for we describe our 
platform thus : — 

CjBJECT ; — To enli-.t tlic active co-operation of all, 
irrespective of race, nation, and creed, in 
i>romoting the w'ork of Moral Education. 

B.VSIS: — The Congres-^ doe- not advocate the view-, 
of any -ociety or i^artv, but affords to all 
who are intere-^ted in Isloral liducation, what- 
ever their religious or ethical conviction, 
nationality, and point of view, an equal 
opportunity of expressing their opinions and 
comparing them with those of other>. 

It mat" be added here that the Executive 
Council, wdiich meets in London, has three 
Indian members, two of whom have actually 
attended when in England. Their names are, — ^ 
Tvlr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali, Mr. K. Xatarajan, 
and The Hon. Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari. I am 
in correspondence, from time to time, with ail 
these three gentlemen, as tvell as wnth members 
of a Xati on al Committee for India. To this 
latter Committee we hope to add considerable 
members. 

When our Congress next assembles (at Rome 
in 19261 wx^ trust that our Histor\^-Teaching 
Committee will be able to report valuable pro- 
gress in the discovery of the best History-- 
Teaching books in all countries, in the en- 
couragement given to sound methods of practical 
instruction in schools and collegs, and in the 
contribution of gifts, in mam" languages (Indian 
vernaculars included) , of the better types of 
History ^lanuals (these books should be sent 
to our International Moral Education Bureau, 
whose representative is S. L. VEEXSTRA, 
TOO, Laan Van X. O. IXDIE The Hague, 
Holland) . 

(dur Execuuve Council is issuing a circular, 
a copy of which I shall be pleased to send to 
anybody interested in this aspect (perhaps the 
most vital aspect, indeed) of both p)opular and 
collegiate education. 

I often address meetings of English teacher^ 
on this subject, and distribute a leaflet, from 
which I may" cite the following passages : — 

“Civilisation is the development of habits o: 
ordtr, co-optration, and mutual respect ; it is 
the development of humanity through nature- 
conquest, industry, art, literature, science, 
politics, and ideals, and through gradual re- 
lease from slavery, poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and war. 

Hi>tory Teaching conducted on thh basis, whether 
in a survey of various nations and races or of 
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oiie*^ o^^n ^Motherland, bliould bring into relief, 
at each stage (early, medieval, modern), the 
following elements : — 

{ 1 1 Nature ''tudy, and Iiunian and economic 
geography; animals, plant.^, minerals ; action 
of nature on man, and of man on nature. 
Industry; useful arts and crafts, and travels 
involving socially useful exploration, 
hiiie arts — poetry and general imaginative 
literature, including myths and legends ; 
music and drama ; painting ; sculpture ; 
architecture; gardening, and the decorative 
usc:^ 01 plants. 

(4' Science, from its crude origins onwards. 

(;) Social order and jjrogress, customs, niannets, 
politic-', religion; phases of slavery, serfdom, 
-Lilias, trade uiiion=?, etc. 

Tile evil- of Mavery, poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and war '-hould be treated as obstacles wdiicii 
civilization progressively attacks, and this 
attack is the negative aspect of human deve- 
lopment. 

Writers and teachers -daould systcinaiicalh incul- 
cate respect for all v ho serve humanity by 
self-denial and self-sacrihce, even though the 
ideals aimed may appear niisiaken, and even 
though the virtue is displayed in fields of 
social or international conflict. The heroisms 
of war should be valued, while w’ar should 
be deplored and condemned. These heroisms 
'-hould be re-dircctcd (as William James indi- 
cated in his e^say on The Moral EqiiTealcni 
of IWifi tow'ards nature-conquest and the fight 
with social evils.” 

That is my own way of putting the case. The 


Council's circular presents the same general 
ideas in another form. All teachers in all 
countries should put the emphasis on the factors 
just enumerated; and the ultimate effect will 
be to prove that, along these good lines, every 
nationality has, in greater or lesser measure, 
done service to civilisation, outside its wars, 
internal or foreign. Such a method will suggest 
to young minds the fundamental unity of man- 
kind. 

I uould like, if I may, to refer to tlie very 
remarkable body appointed in 1921 by the 
Assembh^ of the League of Nations. It is known 
as The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 
The Chairman is the famous professor H. Berg- 
son of Paris, and among its members are Mr. 
P. N. Bannerjea, Prof. Gilbert IMurray and 
^Madame Curie-Sklodovska (the lady who, vfith 
her husband, discovered Radium) . The busi- 
ness of the Committee is to link up, in friendly 
collaboration, the labours of scientists, artists, 
and research- workers all over the world, so as 
to form an army of thinkers whose influence 
will always be cast on the side of international 
fraternity. Or, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
remarked, they will help in creating '‘a 
universal conscience.’' That, too, is what our 
Congress aims at. 

I trust the Editor will permit me to give 
my address (Armor el, Woodffeld Avenue, 
Plaliiig, London) , and to sa\' that I shall be 
pleased to be in touch with any Indian educa- 
tionist. I visited High-schools in the Bombay 
Presidenej" in 1913, and so am not altogether 
strange to Indian educational circles. 


JEHAXGIR : A CRITICAL 


Professor Beni Prasad of the University of 
Allahabad deserves to be congratulated on ins 
excellLiit of Jehangir which has just 

been published by the Oxford University Press 
Mr. Beni Prasad is the first man in these 
Provinces to bring out a work which embodies 
enduring research and to him will always belong 
the credit of having been the first scholar of the 


University of Allahabad to have published a 
historical treatise of consideraWe original merit. 
There was a time in our L^niversity when History 
was treated more or less like an orphan child 
whom any body could take charge of but wit 11 
the establishment of the History Department 

'■'History of Jehangir by Beni Prasad, (Oxford 

TTiiver'^ity Pre=i^, Calcutta) 1923. 12/-, 
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historical studies were i)laced upon a sound basis 
and if we can judge the work of the Department 
from the researches of Prof. Beni Prasad we 
may confidently expect that it will produce still 
more brilliant results in the future. The History 
of Jehangir is authentic and brilliant. The 
learned author has drawn upon contemporary 
sources and has carefully used what are called 
the raw materials of History. All available 
original documents, English works, the writings 
of European travellers whose list is a formidable 
one, Hindi and Urdu works, as well as inscrip- 
tions, coins, grants and firmans — all have been 
scrutinised with a meticulous care and have been 
made to yield important results. Any one who 
glances at the foot notes added by the author and 
the bibliography given at the end of the book 
will be convinced of the labour which the w’ork 
must have involved and one may agree with Dr. 
Khan that it will prove a most useful ivork on 
the reign of Jehangir. 

Jehangir came of that hardy stock to which 
Baber and Akber belonged. He combined in 
himself the chivalry of the former and the bold- 
ness and energy of the latter though the 

luxurious life led at the court brought about a 
certain amount of intellectual degeneration 
among the Mughals. Heir to a vast empire, the 
eldest son of a man who proclaimed from the 
high platform of public interest the gospel of 
toleration and good will towards all men, 

Jehangir does not seem to have been a particular- 
ly fascinating personality and the superficial 
reader may feel somewhat astonished that Prof, 
Beni Prasad could have the inspiration to write 
a splendid volume of 500 pages on this inveterate 
drunkard and slothful emperor who boastfully 
remarked, half in jest, half in earnest, that he 
cared onh" for 'Tlelicious food and wine” and 
nothing else. But on reflection he will see that 
Jehangir, though he loved ease and comfort, 

poss-essed that shrewdness and native intefli- 

gence which enabled him to discern the working 
of the administration and the necessity of 
continuing the liberal policy of his father 
Though inclined to be lazy and even indifferent 
Jehangir was capable of energetic action when 
occasion required and his paroxysms of wrath 
astonished even his intimate associates wJien his 
anger w^as kindled by the contumacious conduct 
of a vassal or the disloyalty of a recalcitrant 
noble. Born under the spell of a w'onder work- 
ing saint the Princess life passed through 
interesting phases and there are events in his 
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career which have irwested it with a halo of 
romance and have made him one of tlie most 
interesting, if not the most remarkable, Kings 
of the Hughal d\masty. 

The book opens with an account of the birth 
of Salim at Fatehpur Sikri where his mother 
iMariyam-uz-Zamani, as she was officially 
designated, was taken to receive the blessing of 
the Shaikh Salim Chishti of whom the author 
has given a i^icturej^liie account. The birth of 
Salim was the occasion of uni\'ersal, rejoicing 
all over the empire and in Abul FazaPs words 
‘Delight suffused the brain of the ageh Gifts 
poured in upon the emperor and poets and writers 
^vere inspired by their muses to compose odes 
to felicitate him on rhe birth of an heir to the 
throne. This child of superstition petted and 
carassed by all w^as brought up in an atmosphere 
in which, inspite of the great care wdiich the 
emperor took to p>rovide him with good tutors, 
the higher qualities of character which distin- 
guished Baber and Akber in such a large measure 
were iinpossiljle to attain and Prof. Beni Prasad 
rightly obsert^es that ffie was denied the splendid 
opportunities which form the silver lining of 
the dense clouds of want and struggle — opper- 
mnities of acquiring insight into human nature, 
tact and resourcefulness ; energy and audacity ; 
in a w'ord, that grit which forms the essence of 
character.’ h\ll his life he suffered w^eakness of 
will and resolution, from a lamentable propen- 
sity^ to surrender himself to the mercies of 
superior talent or craft’. Spare the rod and spoil 
the child is a liomely saying but it applies to the 
chilelren of the great and noble as much a^ to 
the children of ordinary men. Sal’m cultivated 
the habit of drink and according to his own 
condid confession in the year 1504 ‘his potions 
rose to 20 cups of doubly distilled spirits, 
fourteen during the day time and the remainder 
at night' — a fact which clouded his judgment, 
mark d the perspicacity of his vision and later 
on brought about that incapacity for worh wdiich 
made him a helpless figurehead in the hands 
of his able and imperious wife. Early in life 
Salim’s dissipations and political intrigues to 
grasp at sovereignty strained the relations 
between him and his father and he had no 
scruples in taking the life of Abul Fazl upon 
whom he looked as the principal author of that 
estrangement wFich existed betw^een him and 
his father without thinking in the least of the 
anguish which such a tragic deed was to cause 
to the einperor in his old age. But filial in- 
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in gratitude was the common characteristic of the 
Mughal family and Salim rebelled against the 
authority of his father. “All the elements of dis- 
content gravitated towards him for as the eldest 
Prince of the empire he could be the most 
convenient centre for seditious conspiracy He 
assumed independence and at Allahabad where 
he stayed he had indecent (juarrels with his son 
Khiisrau and inflicted execrable punishments 
upon the conspirators, for which the large- 
hearted Akber sharply upbraided him. Th^ 
author passes over this instance of singular 
barbarity by saying that Salim’s conduct admits 
of no defence and he emphasises the guil: of the 
offenders and further pleads in extenuation that 
this was the only occasion when the Prince in- 
flicted the barbarous punishment of flaying which 
Akber had severely interdicted. Round the 
death-bed of the emperor there tvere intrigues 
and conspiracies set on foot to supersede Salim 
who was already in disfavour but the emperor 
forgave Salim and commended him to the 
Omraos and nobles present a^ their future 
emperor. 

Jehangir was not faced with the problem of 
re-construction. His great father had organised 
all the departments of the state and had given 
them a stability which could last for several 
generations, only if nothing were done to disturb 
the principles upon ivhich the fabric of his 
government rested. Professor Beni Prasad has 
written an interesting chapter on the w^orking 
of iMughal Government. The Mughal Govern- 
ment, to use Dr. Kbauds phrase, has been des- 
cribed here in terms of political science though 
at timer, one feels tliat the reftreuces to European 
writers on History and Politics are too many. 
4'he dliighal Government w\as a personal Govern- 
ment wliich assumed a pronounced monarchical 
form because of tlie perpetual struggle bctiveeii 
the centrifugal and the centripetal forces so 
common in Indian History and the danger of 
foreign invasion that always over shadow’cd the 
l)olitical sky. We certainly agree with l\Ir. 
Beni Prasad that “the IMughal Government w^as 
not a mere arbitrary oriental despotism^ which 
requires no furtlier analysis but ivc cannot agree 
with him that the dlughals had any conscious 
political theory or constitutional machinery, as 
we understand it had, through wEich to 
govern the vast populations over which they 
had established their sway. It is true, as Seeley 
says, that, though monarchy lias often been re- 
presented in histor\" as an incubus or a night 


mare which crushes the lace of mortals in the 
dust, in reality no despotism can rest on indivi- 
dual wall, hut the fact tliat our monarcli has a 
small clique or coterie :u support him and carrv 
out his behests does not mean the aeaiuiscence 
of the people. A powerful iiiilitaiw' faction may 
dominate a disunited majority siKceSsfully for a 
long time and defy with case the cx])ressioii of 
individual or group a-serti\'eiiess and. treat with 
disdain the -iilleii resentnu-nt c-'f the conquered 
It is difficult to hold with Mr. Beni Prasad that 
the iMughal Go\’eniinenl w'as n(»t ba-ed on forc^. 
The learned] Professor write-. * ‘It w'as a physie'al 
impossibility that an enorn.oiis ]H>pulatiem 
scattered o\’er a vast countrv in a million villages 
and towms should be ruled ]‘rim'iril_v by force 
for any length of time. IMorcorer in all medicWid 
studies it has to he constantly borne in mind that 
the disparitt' betw'ecn a state and an armed rabble 
W'as far less in those da^^s than it is nown Force 
W'ould provoke force and the Sca.e might soon 
be in serious danger ! Truly speaking, all 
Government rests, to some extent, upon force 
and implies coercion but it v;ould be incorrect 
to sa^y though w^e ma}^ heartily concede that 
the iMughal vState was a culture-state, that the 
clement of force was relegated to the back 
ground.’ We do not mean that the day to day 
administration w as carried on by a perpetual 
demonstration of the military force of the empir- 
but there is nothing to shotv that the acquiscence 
of the teeming millions of Hindus v.'as the result 
of their appreciation of the beneficent organisa- 
tions of the empire. The numerous Rajas and 
Chieftains w'ere held dowan by force and though 
in the popular mind there wms ample distrust of 
and even dislike for the ruling oligarchy traces of 
wliich are plentiful even now’ in our social rela- 
tionships, the masses succumbed to the inevit- 
able as they had done before. The element of 
force W'as m prominence in IMughal India and 
continued to be so until the deatli of Atirangzeb, 
and the occasions on wnnich tlie force of the 
empire wnas used w’Cre not feuv and far between 
in the annals of the 3Iughal administration. It 
may be afimitted atonce that tlic wluglials wxre 
more humane than other Miihamadans, more 
tolerant of the infidel majority, more dextrous 
in their state-craft and more skilled in foiling 
tl'cir opponents by their diplomacy but it wxuld 
be too much to assert that the adughal Govern- 
ment W'as based upon a plebiscite. The adminis- 
tration W'as run by a bureaucracy w’hich, though 
not Mughal in the strict sense of the word, w’as 
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Muhamadan in it< sympathies and antipathies, 
in its prejudices and its predilections, for in the 
hjiig list of i'Jughal officers furnished by Bloch- 
man at the end of his Aiu-i-Akbari there are 
only a few Hindus. Exclusion on credal grounds 
was by no means wholly unknown though a few 
men of exceptional genius and influence were 
invited by the emperor to co-operate in the re- 
reconstruction of adminir^tration. Even in the 
days of Akber there was an unholy chuckle in 
the military camp at Chittor when the mighty 
fortress that had long* protected the honour and 
the pride of the infidels had ])een battered by 
Moslem w*arriors. It is difficult to understand 
Prof. Beni PrasaePs statement that the IMughal 
Government had this much of the democratic 
element in it that its general policy was in 
accord with the wishes and sentiments of the 
people. Well we may ask who constituted 
this d 6 7)1 os and how did it approve of the doings 
of the Government ? Because the people tvere 
submissive and pow*erless to resist the virile 
conquering class it does not follow that they gave 
their consent to the plans and policies of their 
rulers. When w*e speak of iNIiighal Government 
w*e mean the Government of all the Mugha^s but 
how* can this be predicated of iMughal Govern- 
ment under all the rulers of that dynasty ? The 
personal factor counted for much in the practical 
working of the administration and the emperor’s 
will was the law recognised throughout the 
empire. 

The Mughal Government under Akber was 
undoubtedly superior in its moral and intellectual 
aspects to the European Governments of the same 
period. There was toleration and the emperor 
was the first IMuhamadan to realise that all reli- 
gions and faiths despite their myriad forms and 
soulless ritual were trvfing to reach the same 
goal. Mr. Beni Prasad’s remark somewffiat 
diminishes the credit which is clue to Akber 
personally. Writes the learned Professor : 'Mkber 
to whom the wffiole credit for toleration has been 
w*rongly ascribed, really onh^ embodied the 
spirit of the age. He carried the policy to its 
logical conclusions but the policy itself was the 
outcome of sheer necessity ; it was the sijie qua 
71071 of the vcr\’ existence of the Government. 
Even Aiirangzeb refrained from its complete 
subversion. The European Travellers who 
visited India during the reigns of Jehangir and 
Shahjehan, bear eloquent testimony to the per- 
fec^religioits toleration in the country as a whole” 
Akber ’s toleration was not due to sheer 
6 


necessity; it was due to magnanimity of soul 
V. ith which he had been endowed by nature and 
to his acute insight into the conditions and pro- 
blems of his growing empire. He was an excep- 
tional man ; he had the ray divine in him which 
illumined his entire moral being and convinced 
him of the futility of the contentions of narrow- 
minded divines and urged him on to the path 
of peace and knowledge and the present writer 
is superstitious enough to believd that he was a 
manifestation of tlie Divine Power which had 
appeared to raise men higher and to lead them 
towards the fuller expansion of their selves so 
far cribbed, cabined, and confined in the strait 
waist-coat of the formulas of their caste and 
creed. He stamped himself upon the age in 
which he lived. His genius placed him above 
all his contemporaries and his sympathetic nature 
attracted kindred spirits from far and wide all 
eager in their devotion to him and urging with 
one another in strengthening the hands that held 
aloft the banner of peace and goodwill for all 
men. There may be times when toleration is 
the si}ie qua 71071 of the very existence of the 
Government but kings do not always realise it 
and sound principles of state policy whether 
asserted or implied are more honoured in the 
breach than in tli?. observance. In France 
Catherine d’lNIedici planned the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s day in 1575 to get rid of the 
Huguenots but a little later Henry of Nevarre 
issued the edict of Xantes by which he respected 
the feelings of the Huguenots and thus 
strengthened the kingly power. Necessity 
existed in both cases but in one case the powers 
that be suffered from poverty of statesman- 
ship and defective political \'ision and in the 
other an enlightened ruler grasped the funda- 
mental needs of the situation. The age gives 
its message but a ruler or a Government may 
refuse to listen to it and follow a contrary policy 
heedless of the results of a struggle with the 
time-spirit. Aurangzeb’s age needed toleration 
and lassez faire quite as much but he persistant- 
1\ disregarded the call of time and laid the axe 
at the roots of the empire which the Hindus 
and IMuhamadans had built out of devotion to a 
hero who disdained bigotrv’' not because the age 
demanded it but because his generous nature was 
chilled by it and because his philosophical and 
statesmanlike instincts urged him to accept 
what would bring him nearer to Truth and earn 
for him the loving homage and gratitude of those 
whom Providence had placed under his care. 
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The cultural side of tlie Mughal State has 
been ably described by Prof Beni Prasad. The 
governmental organisation is tlius described b}^ 
him. At the apex of the system was the 
monarch himself and he was lielped by a council 
which in the words of the author is “an 
irreparable accident of autocracy’*. The State 
had numerous officers, the principal among 
whom were — the Vakil, the Prime-minister of 
the emi^ire, the Dewan or Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, tlie Bakhshi who performed a number 
of duties, the Chief Qazi, the judicial head of the 
empire, the Sadr-u-Sadiir, tlie minister for 
religion, cliaritv and grants, the INlir Arz who 
was in charge of petitions and the minor bakhshi s 
who tvere entrusted with the draft, seal and issue 
of the imperial iirmans The otlier chief officers 
were the Mir Mai (:lic Lord Privy Seal), the 
Qurbegi (The Lord standard bearer', INIir Bahri 
(the Lord of the Admiralty) , IMir Barr (the 
Superintendent of forests), I\Iir iManzil (the 
Quarter Master-general) and several other 
officials engaged in the duties of the admini^^tra- 
tion. The organisation of so many offices carry- 
ing well-dchned duties with them speaks volumes 
for the genius of the INIughals and it is this 
which lias secured for them a distinguished place 
in history. The various department> of the State 
were well-managed. The police wns in the 
charge of the Kotwal w;ho had a number of 
other officers to assist him. There were no 
courts in IVfnghal India comparable to ours but 
the administration of justice w’as efficiently 
conducted. Mr. Beni Prasad explains with 
characteristic luciditv and brilliance the 
manner in which the judicial machinery tvorked. 
The Qazi investigated the case and a mh adl 
pronounced the sentence. The emperor also sat 
iti the Jarokha which became virtually an insti- 
tution, to receive the petitions from the people 
and redress their grievances. Jehangir “fastened 
a chain between his apartments and the bank of 
the Jamna, which every one could touch and to 
which bells were attached” but it seems pro- 
bable that the chain of justice was more admired 
than pulled owdng to the fear of the emperor. 
There w’ere no wnitten codes of la\v or of 
procedure. interesting account has been 

given of the procedure adopted in deciding cases. 
Civil cases were decided according to custom and 
the judges must have exercised their discretion 
freeh" on occasions. The Criminal cases w’ere 
decided according to an unwTitten code wffiich 
was a mixture of the Quranic law', Muslim 


Tradition, Indian custom, and imperial 
ordinances, and inflicted drastic penalties; 
tboiigh the sentences of death had to be 
confirmed by the emperor. Prof. Beni Prasad’s 
authorities make the judicial ])roccdure appear 
much better than w'liat it is now in our courts. 
He says: “Xo sooner were the accused appre- 
hended than they w’erL' ijroduced before the court. 
It w'as seldom that a man had to w'ait for more 
than 34 hours for his trial. The parlies to every 
civil suit or criminal ca^e w’cre examined by 
the judges. Witnesses were summoned and 
sever eh' cross-examined. The Hindus had to 
sw'ear on a cow' ; the ^Muslims on tlie Quran and 
the Christians on the Bible. The judges w'Ciit over 
difficult cases several times. Xo sooner w'as the 
sentence pronounced than it w'as executed, 
unless, of course, an Appeal w'as to be prefcrre<l 
or confirmation was to be obtained. The “round 
and quick justice” says Terpv, “keeps the people 
in such order and aw'e that there are not many 
executions”. These are w'ords from which 
even our modern judicial officers may learn a 
great deal. Our author rejoices over the absence 
of law'yers in IMughal India and says in w'ords 
that have a ring of unfairness about them that 
the historian of ^lughal India need hardly shed 
any tears at the non-existence of a class which 
sells its genius for a mess of pottage and which 
is parasitic to society as a whole! This is an 
exaggerated condemnation of the legal profession 
into w'hich great abuses have crept ow'ing to the 
peculiar political and economic condition of 
India. We can form no idea of the decisions 
of the judges in IMughal India for their judg- 
ments have not come dow'n to us and to make 
deductions from the obiter dicta of contemporary 
annalists does not help us materially in cons- 
tructing a comparative estimate of the ad- 
ministration of justice. It may w'ell be presumed 
that discretion must have played a large part 
in the judicial proceedings of the Mughal Courts 
and that offence’s gilded hand often succeeded 
in shoving by justice. The needs of Mughal 
India w'ere comparatively simpler ; society w'as 
less complex; contracts W’ere few'er ; population 
W'as sparse, the system of land tenure was simple 
and communication betw'een the different parts 
of the country almost nothing. LMder such 
circumstances a simple procedure might have 
satisfied the judicial requirements of the state. 
The conditions are altered now" and in giving 
his verdict the historian has to take all these 
things into consideration. A historian tv ho 
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aiiplicb iiib ethical code rigidly Acton-like will 
realise on rellection that human institutions are 
influenced a great deal by the eii\*ironriient in 
wliich they exist. We may condemn legal pro- 
cedure as much as we like but the fact is that 
in a complex society it is vital to the safety 
and liberty of the people. The French revolu- 
tionists in their frenzy tabooed legal procedure 
as the “predatory apparatus of a bandit pro- 
fession“ but the France of Xapoleoii saw that 
a patriotic and sound heart could not decide com- 
piiciated questions of property and inhedtance 
and restored it to its former position. 

However that may be, the iMughal Govern- 
ment was stern in the repression of tyranny 
and injustice. Even the provincial governor b 
were cashiered for misconduct and the highest 
dig 111 tor ies of the empire were called to account. 
The revenue system was well organised but the 
rapacip of the subordinate staff must have 
caused much suffering to the peasantry. “The 
chief merit of the s^^stem’L says Prof. Beni 
Prasad, “lies in its certainty and in the absence 
of zamindars. The emperor maintained a 
splendid court like the Roman emperor of old.“ 
As \vd read through the annals of the time we 
feel the aweful contrast between the magnificence 
of the emperor and the grovelling poverty and 
squalid misery of the dweller in the cottage in 
his empire A court was a necessity for the 
iMughals. Even the great Xapoleon who hated 
shams and the realities had to maintain a court, 
in imitation of the Bourbons, wLere he admired 
the fashions and frivolities of the levy of soulless 
women who gathered around him. Hr. Beni 
Prasad rightly sa\'S the poor man's money flowed 
like water to gratify the tastes and vices, the 
Vvhims and fancies of a few high personages. 
The etiquette at the court was tedious, servile 
and sufficiently humiliating. The Persian eti- 
quette had been introduced by Akber and 
Jehangir ^T'ully maintained the debasing 
theatrical representation though, probably as a 
concession to the strong prejudices of democratic 
Islam, he exempted the judicial officers, Mir 
Adis and Qazis from the humiliation". The 
sennlity of the courtiers was insufferable ; their 
adulations of the emperor were fulsome and in 
the perpetual round of festivities that went at 
the court, the voice of self-respect, if there was 
any, was hushed and all vied with one another 
in reaping a rich hairiest of imperial smiles. 
These courtiers were different from the Afghans 
who looked upon their king only as inter primud 


pares. The apotheosis oi liie i^dugind Crown 
V. as complete and before its might and majesty, 
Hindus and IMusaliuans alike, bowed their heads 
in profound submission and gave proofs of their 
fervent loyalty and devotion. At the end of the 
chapter, Mr. Beni Prasad iiientions the debt 
which the Mughals owed to their predecessors 
and the debt wbicli we owe to chem. We are 
in profound agreement with him when he says 
that the administration under which we live is 
mainly based upon that which preceded it. 

Prof. Beni Prasad in liis brilliant chapter on 
Xurjehaii explodes the common error that 
Jehangir had obtained poss'ession of Xurjehan 
by compassing the murder of her husband. This 
view may bound revolutionary to us who have 
been educated, as it were, in the belief that 
Jehangir had murder Sher Afghan but the 
evidence which iMr. Beni Prasad has collected 
on the subject crea.es a doubt about the author- 
ship of that catastrophy. The commonly received 
version of Xurjehan ’s chequered career describes 
how she was ca^t adrift on the road-side by her 
destitute parents and was, afterwards, taken to 
Delhi where she blossomcu in beauty so as to 
excel all the ladies of the ea.-t and became the 
cynosure of all 03 es at the capital of the empire. 
Her matchless beauty charmed the heir apparent 
but Akber who disapproved of such a plebeian 
alliance affianced her to Sher Afghan and thus 
removed her from JehangirA covetous eyes. 
But the passionate lover found hi:> opportunity 
oii his accession to the throne. He brough.t 
about the death of her beloved’s husband and 
quietly admitted her into the ^eragUo. Xurjehan 
over-powered with grief at first refu-ed to have 
any thing to do with the murderer of her husbiuid 
but later when her grief was assuaged b\" the 
seductive allurements of power and wealth which 
royalty implied she accepted him as her husband. 
Our author's stud\^ has 3'ielded a different result. 
He says Xurjehan was married to Sher Afghan 
who w\as placed on the staff of Prince Salim by 
Akber in 1509 but Sher Afghan wns, later on, 
suspected of sedition and was ordered to be 
arrested by Jehangir. Qutubuddiii, the governor 
of Bengal, w^as entrusted with the mission but 
Sher Afghan flew into a rage at his treacherous 
conduct and assaulted him whereupon the latter 
had him hacked to pieces. Xurjehan was 
bi ought to the court and w^as appointed a lady- 
in-w'aiting to Sultan Salim Begum. In 1611 
four years after Sher Afghan’s death Jehangir 
happened to see her at the vernal fancy bazar, 
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fell in love with her aiul married her. Such ii3 
the story of this celebrated woman as related by 
Pi of. Beni Prasad. He has examined the 
evidence furnished by contemporary writers with 
meticulous care and has come to the conchisioii 
that the murder theory absolutely untenable in 
the face of overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. There is nothing in conteuiporary 
chronicles to w’arrant the belief that Slier Afghan 
was got rid of by Jehaiigir to facilitate the 
siezure of Nurjehan. It is really astonishing 
how the legend grew up. Scandal as the Pro- 
fesor remarks, spreads like wild fire and the 
world takes a keen interest in the propagation 
of scandal. Jeliangir says nothing in his Tuzak 
but his silence is of raj value for he will not 
record so heinous a crlnw- perpetrated by hire self. 
But iMutmad Khan, Kamghar Husaini, Abdul 
Hamid Lahori and others do not even 'det fall 
a hint which would connect hea* life wdth a deep 
scandal”. The European travellers who 
^revelled in scandal” and wdio ha\'e recorded 
unspeakable rumours about exalted personages 
liave nothing to say on this subject. The 
European travellers like Sir Thomas Roc and 
Finch and Pietro de la \"alle wdio were present 
in India in Jehangir’s time when Nurjehan’s 
fanip and power w^as at its zenith make no 
insinuations about the emperor N dcahngs wdth 
Nurjehan. The European Travellers wdio came 
later and wdioSe ears were ahvays wdde open 
to receive any kind of gossip or scandal have 
recorded nothing to accuse Jehang ir of the 
murder of Sher xTfghan. Indeed”, says Prof. 
Beni Prasad, there is no contemporary writer at 
ad who charges Jeliangir with the murder of 
Sher Afghan. Negative testimony of this nature 
IS in itself conclusive on the point but, further, 
the stoiy" is inconsistent with certain knowm 
facts and probabilities”. The Professor gives 
his reasons why he considers, such an event im- 
probable. These are his reasons : — 

(1) Firstly, wEy should Akber forbid a 
marriage betw'cen Nurjehan and 
jehangir wdien plebeian alliances were 
common among the IMughals? 

(2) Secondly, if Akber really chagrined his 
son by disappointing him in his love 
affair why h<j should be >0 unwdse as to 
attach Slier Afghan to the Prince's 
suite ? 

(4) Thirdly, why should Salim, on his ac- 
cession to the throne, go out of his waay 
to promote and enrich him? 


P|'i Lastly, Nurjehan was a Uuman of iiu- 
perius nature; she would have never 
Consented to share the bed of her 
husband’s munlerer if she had known 
him. A high-souled lady is hardly 
likely to bestow’ such love and devo- 
tion upon her husband’s murderer. 

Prof. Beni Prasad tries to exonerate the 
emperor from all blame ])y saying that Bengal 
was a focus of intrigue in tliuse times and the 
emperor ^vas anxious to get rid of Raja IMaii 
Singh who aimed at setting up a kind of im- 
periiifii in imperio, in the empire. Slier Afghan 
W’as suspected of having participated in treason- 
able proceedings and air Beni Pra-'ad without 
conclusive evidence to estaljlish his guilt, opines 
that no wonder tliat a Persian ad\ entiirer who 
had once deserted Prince Salmi was suspected of 
treason and w’as sought in he removed from the 
centre of disaffection The death of Sher xTfghaii 
was brought about b}^ a '‘tactless blunder” on 
the part of Qutabuddin, w'ho seems to have 
allow’ed his zeal to outrun his discretion in the 
performance of a difiicult and delicate duty. 
Naturally Nurjehan, bereft of her husband ami 
her home was brought to Delhi where she was 
attached to the stafi' of MarL^am-uz-Zamani. 
Prof. Beni Prasad does not say how’ the mysteri- 
ous legend grew up. The charge of murder is 
a pure fabrication or invention of later historians 
W'ho embellished the story of Nurjehan w’ith 
much extraneous romantic matter w'itliout judg- 
ing its genuineness or otherwise. He dismisses 
the testimony of Persian historians, Rajput bar- 
dic chronicles, Khafi Khan, Sujan Rai, Sadiq 
Tabrezi and others, ubiioush’ because they w’ere 
not contemporaries and comes to the conclusion 
that a stud}^ of contemporary authorities 
’‘knocks the bottom out of the whole romance 
and the characters of Jehangir and Nurjehan 
appear in a truer and more favourable light”. 

W e hay admit the learned Professor’s forcible 
contention that there is nothing in contemporary 
W'ritings to justify the commonly received version 
of Jehangir’s marriage with Nurjehan. The 
negative evidence which he has* adduced has 
some value and can not be easily dismisse<i. But 
contemporary writers may have a good reason, 
as the Professor ^?ays himself, for omitting such a 
criminal act of a member uf the royal family 
and Sir Thomas Roe and others weie probably 
too anxious to wan the favour of the Sultan and 
cared not to listen to such things. But the 
silence of late travellers, though no conclusive 
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evidence, goes agaiiirst the commonly expressed 
view. It is true there is no documentary evidence 
to justify the murder theory. But murder can 
take place even though there may he no evidence 
to prove it and the onus probandi lies upon those 
who defend the emperor’s conduct. A close and 
dispassionate examination of circumstantial 
exideiice goes against the emperor. A careful 
study of the (piestion suggests the following 
points which merit consideration : — 

lx) The whole question turns upon the 
treason of hSher Afghan.’ We may 
ask what proof was there of his 
treasonable proceedings. Xo scrutiny 
was made into his conduct and he 
was given no opportunity to explain 
his position but steps were taken with 
precepitate^ we might almost say, 
with indecent haste to effect his arrest. 
His disloyalty was not even casually 
mentioned to Xurjehan’s father and 
brother who held important positions 
at the court and with whom the 
emperor was in daily touch. In the 
absence of positive evidence t-x 
establish the guilt of Sher Afghan the 
charge of conspiracy seems to be 
the usual tyrant’s plea invented to 
cloak sinister designs. Even the great 
Xapolean executed Due cVEnghien 
on a charge of complicity in a ro^'alist 
plot. 

(2) It was probabE" Qutubudelin’s in- 

famous proposal that stirred Sher 
Afghan’s rvrath and as a valiant and 
bclf -respecting soldier he could not 
brook it. 

(3) Sher Afghan was k:illed in 1607 

and soon after his death Xurjehan 
was brought to the Court and ap- 
pointed lady-in-waiting to iMariyain- 
uz-Zamini. In this capacity she must 
have laid in the palace or at any rate 
frequented it but strangely enough 
Jeliangir’s eye falE upon the woman 
of ‘'peerless beauty known all over 
Hindustan” only by accident at the 
vernal fancy bazar in 1611, f.e., four 
years after her arrival at Delhi. 
It seems improbable that Jehangn 
should not have had occasion to see 
her before. It appears the spirited 
lady mourned the death of her 


husband and fur four \ uars refused 
to listen to the overtures of Jehangir. 
She was at first unwilling to marry 
but later \\hen time with its mollify- 
ing influence assuaged her grief, the 
hope of becoming the empress A 
Hindustan, a pardonable ambition in 
a gifted woman reconciled her to 
to her position. Mr. Beni Prasad’s 
contention that if she had known 
Jehangir to be the murderer of her 
husband she would never have con- 
sented to share her bed is inad- 
missible. Tor if the emperor, the 
mighty lord of Hindustan, had set 
his heart on her there was no way 
out of the difficulty except by putting 
an end to her life as the proud 
Rajput Princesses did on many an 
occasion. 

(4^ iNIr. Beni Prasad betra\’s ignorance of 
a paramour’s mentality when he says 
tliat Salim would certainly not honour 
and elevate the husband of his be- 
loved and on his accession to throne 
he would hardly overlook his deser- 
tion and go out of liis way to promote 
and enrich him. There is nothing 
strange in this attitude of Jehangir. 
iMen of lascivious character practise 
such devices to achieve their object 
without creating a scandal. The 
emperor wanted Xurjehan and he 
\\ ould be only too glad if he could 
fulfil his desire by raising Sher Afghan 
to eminence. Persons in high stations 
follow such devices even in modern 
times. The practice is so well-known 
that it is unnecessary to labour the 
point further. 

(5) According to Prof. Beni Prasad the 
legend grew up in the second half 
of the i7;h century, i.c., in Shali- 
jehaii’s reign. In a matter which so 
vitally concerned the honour of the 
royal family and the emperor’s father 
no one seems to have contradicted the 
legend. X^o contemporary annalist 
corrects himself and condescends to 
give us the correct version. On the 
contrary the whole thing has been 
dressed up and magnified by later 
writers. 

ihe murder theory is then open to doubt but 
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Prof. Beni Prasad has struck a now ground and 
it may be expected that lus views will sliinulato 
further enquiry and lead other historians to 
examine the original evidence with the same care 
with which English historians scanned the 
Casket Letters to judge the guilt of i\Iary Stuart. 
Further research and examination of original 
evidence will shetv how far the conclusions 
arrived at by Prof. Beni Prasad arc tenable. 
Whatever vietv may be held of these conclusions 
it is refreshing to turn from a discussion of the 
murder theory to the brilliant delineation of 
Nurjehan’s character by the author. As her 
subsequent career amply proved Nurjehan tv as 
a remarkable woman and rightly does our author 
remark : — 

''Nature had endowed her with a quick 
understanding, a piercing intellect, a versatile 
temper, sound common sense ; education had 
developed the gifts of nature in no common 
degree. She was versed in Persian literature and 
composed verses, limpid and flowing, which 
assisted lier in capturing the heart of her 
husband. She had a fine aesthetic ta^tc and 
possessed in a high measure those graces and 
accomplishments tvhich are supposed to be the 

glory of her sex Indeed, intensity of 

thought and feeling, that unfailing mark ot 
greatness, characterises all her life. She w’as 
intenseh^ fashionable, intensel}^ charitable. She 
loved Jehangir intensely, she mourned him 
intensely. When a friend, she raised Khurram 
to the pinnacle of princeh' greatnei^^s ; when an 
enemy, she reduced him to dust. When in 
power, she i tiled e\‘erything ; when out of power, 
she abstained religiously from all acti\’c life. 
It was in perfect harmony with her character 
tliat she w'as intensely ambitious. She was one 
of those strong intellects who are conscious of 
a vast reserve of pow^er; w’ho find relief and 
delight in incessant activity; who love to 
dominate every situation and wdio tend uncons- 
ciously to gather all authority in their bands. 
To an ambitious and dominating temperament, 
Nurjehan added practical capacity of the 
highest order. She would go straight to the 
heart of every question. She could comprehend 
the broad outlines and grasp the details of every 
problem wflth equal ease and clearness. Her 
enemies admitted that difficulties vanished at 
lier touch. To clarity of vision she added 
marvellous deligence and driving powder. What- 
ever she took in hand she would exert her 
utmost strength to accomplish. Her presence 


of mind and rcsourcefuliiLNb would not desert her 
in hours of extreme peril. Seated on an excited 
elephant in the waiters of a deep, rapid stream a 
target to a thick shower of hostile arrows she 
retained perfect composure of mind’k 

Nurjehan dominated the politics of the 
empire for full i6 years. Green wnfites of 
Elizabeth that she played with statesmen as a 
cat plays with mouse. Like her, Nurjehan also 
rated ministers and diplomatists like boys, 
looked into every detail of the administration, 
determined the fashions of the Court, and made 
and unmade nobles by her breath, wiiile 
Jehangir passed his days in inglorious case. But 
the result of this petticoat government w'ere 
soon visible and wiien Nurjehan envoi ved her- 
self in political intrigues to overrule the claims 
cf Prince Khurram, ambition brought about its 
own nemesis. All party machinations failed 
anel at last Khurram emerged triumphant from 
the brawfls and skirmishes of rural factions. 
Nurjehan retired from pub'ic life and wais '^con- 
tent to accept a pension of 2 lacs of rupees a 
year from the man whom she had advanced to 
the pinnacle of fortune and then dashed to the 
giound but whom destiny had raised to 
empyrean heights inspite of her.’’ 

There are a fewv other matters that deserve 
mention. Prof. Beni Prasad is of opinion that a 
reaction had begun against the religious policy 
of Akbar but he dees not emphasise the fact 
that to some extent Jehangir, himself, w^as res- 
ponsible for strengthening the hands of reac- 
tionaries for though not personally orthodox he 
liad taken an oath to act according to the faith. 
This reaction increased in Shahjehan’s reign and 
finally assumed danger oub dimensions in the 
reign of Aurangzeb and proved the chief cause 
of the ruin of the empire. To this is to be attri- 
buted the imprisonment of Shaikhs Ahmad and 
Ibrahim and the persecution of the Shevetambar 
Jains of Gujrat. The origin of the Sikh revolt 
is also to be found here The Guru w^as executed 
for affording shelter to Khusrii who had fled 
to him. As a religious man he was filled with 
compassion at the flight of the Prince and the 
explanation wfliich he gave of his conduct w'as 
true. His barbarous execution w'as a short- 
sighted act and gave ofi'ence to the Sikhs. Per- 
secution on a large scale began and as in the 
case of the Dutch Calvinists in Europe it steeled 
their temper and hardened their hearts to such 
an extent that they cultivated an inextinguish- 
able hatred of the Musaluian and grimly vow’ed 
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vengeance upon the empire. How different was 
all this from the policy of Akbar ! 

Prof. Beni Prasad has thrown a new light 
upon many old problems relating to Jehangir's 
reign. In almost every book on history he is 
described with insufferable levity as a pleasure- 
seeking drunkard and debauchee utterly negli- 
gent of the duties of his office. It was his 
misfortune to come after Akbar and he has 
suffered much from this contrast. Hr. Beni 
Prasad has redeemed his fame and proved the 
unsoundness of the common view. As to the 
methods of administration we do not find 
Jehangir possessed of much originality. Besides, 
the problem of administration was not so diffi- 
cult for Akbar 's organising and methodising 
genius had thrown huge blocks of granite into 
the imperial system and that is wdiy it continued 
with unabated vigour insnite of tlie sloth aii'l 
self-indulgence of Jehangir. The edicts issued 
by the emperor were more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance by himself. To 
meet the charge of lack of originality^ brought 
by Sir Henry Elliot against Jehangir Prof. Beni 
Prasad says, ‘^originality in administrative 
organisation is extremely rare. Neither Akbar 
nor Sher Shah had much of it”. This is an 
amazing statement in view^ of the marvellous 
boldness of originality of conception displayed 
by these two monarchs and is suggestive of a 
biographical vein. The besetting sin of Jehangir 
w'as his tendency to fall under the influence of 
those around him, who loved him and w'on his 
love ! This yielding propensity acted as a 
severe handicap and w'hen the hardihood and 
vigour of youth w^ere gone and a once muscular 
physical frame ^vas undermined by drink and 
dissipation cliques began to be formed and povrer 
began to slip out of the sturdy hands that had 
so far wxilded it. Nevertheless Jehangir de- 
serves credit for presenting intact the heritage 
which his fath^ had bequeathed to him. Art 
and literature progressed, commerce throve and 
in the words of Prof. Beni Prasad '^quite a 
host of remarkable Persian and vernacular 
poets all over the country combined to make 
the period the Augustan Age of medieval 
Indian literature!” 

The 'History of Jehangir^ is a striking book 
in many respects. It contains a copious biblio- 
graphy which is of considerable help to the 
students of Hughal History. The style main- 
tained throughout the book is brilliant and 
show’s the author’s command over language. As 


4it 

I am w’riting this review a friend tells me that 
there is too mucli generalisation in some of the 
chapters which is a thing Indian scholars have 
to be warned against. Prof. Jadunath Sarkar in 
his introduction to Irvine’s Later Mughals G"ol. 
I, p. xxiv) writes on this point: — AVe have 
yet to collect and edit our materials and to 
construct the necessary' foundation — the bedrock 
of ascertained and unassailable facts, on wEich 
alone the superstructure of a philosophy of 
history can be raised by our happier successors 
Premature philosophising based on unsifted facts 
and untrustworthy chronicles, wall only^ yield a 
crop of wdld theories and fanciful reconstruc- 
tic ns of the past like those wEich J. T. Wheeler 
garnered in his now forgotten History of India 
ab the fertile result of year’s toil.” It is true 
we have to record the events of the past but 
it does not mean that the historian of IndiST is 
to degenerate into a mere chronicler and that 
he should totally eschetv all criticism and 
deduction. 

The get-up is not what it might have been 
and the price is prohibitively high. The 
IHiversity should have no mercenary object in 
view' and it should make its productions easily 
accessible to all. The History Dept, of the 
University of Allahabad deserves to be congra- 
tulated on this enterprise and it may' be hoped 
that it wall endeavour to awaken interest in 
history. Indians ought to study' their civilisa- 
tion and institutions and place a correct, unbiassed 
interpretation of them before the w'orld. So long 
as we continue to neglect the history' of our race 
so long shall w'e be unable to find out the 
distinct lines along which w'e can direct the 
intellectual and political advancement of our 
society. As Dr. Khan apply' puts it in his Fore- 
w'ard, ‘our love of self-deception has hitherto 
proved a serious obstacle to the appreciation of 
our unique annals’ but the time is come w'hen 
such false modesty' which it w'ould not be far 
w'rong to characterise as the result of wEat is 
in popular parlance called ”slave mentality'” 
should cease to exist. Following Dr. Khan’s 
example w’e may conclude this reviews by' praying 
like the Presby'terian divine w'ho vented forth 
his feelings in the quaint pray^er : ‘Oh Lord ! 
Give a good conceit of ourselves.’ Empires rise 
and fall, institutions grow and perish, civilisa- 
tions prosper and decay but behind all these 
lie some great fundamental ideas and truths 
which it is the business of the historian to dis- 
cover and interpret aright. The forms may 
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disappear but the function never dies and 
humanity constanth^ energises itself in various 
ways. The task of the researchist is tedious, 
lonely and labourious ; the derisive silence of 
eternity by perpetually mocking at us nia}" 
induce in us a sense of despair or hopelessness 
but patriotism and duty alike demand that we 


sliould pursue our work, inspite of difficulties, 
for in a correct explanation of the past are to 
be found the principles which will determine 
the success or failure of our political and social 
ideals. 

Historicus. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF SHAH JAHAN 

Bv Satvid Oasim Husain, m.a. 


It is admitted on all hands that the existen.'e 
of parties is necessar\" for the efficient conduct 
o: a democratic government. The majority 
governs the kingdom, while the minorities, 
which constitute the opposition, serve as a 
check to its whims and caprices. Similar func- 
tion is performed by factions in a monarchical 
form of government. Here the party in i^ower 
is the reigning King, while the factions, revolv- 
ing round the iw^al princes or some important 
personages, form the opposition. The fear of 
rebellions under them prevents the King from 
arbitrary exercise of his powers ; while the 
vigilant watch of the King hinders the factions 
from plunging the country into anarchy and 
confusion. Thus a sort of balance is maintained 
in administration. If we examine in this light 
the various rebellions and struggles for ^he 
throne occurring in the Afughal regime, its 
history becomes clearer and more systematic. 
The uncertainty of succession in the Islamic and 
Chagtai polity was another cause for the fre- 
quency of the wars of succession. Naturally 
tiiose who secured the majority got the Uiroiie. 
It reminds one of the doctrine of ^Natural 
Selection.* The survival of the fittest prevailed 
in the end. This custom vras harmless so long 
as there w'as no hostile enemy to face wdth, 
otherwise, it led to the disruption of the empire. 
It was these internecine struggles that wxre 
greatly responsible for the subjugation of ihe 
Afongols and the Chagtai-Turks at the hands 
of Tainuir and vShaibani respectively. The 


Alughals met wdth similar fate in India wffien 
the Hindus inspireel wdth religious fervour rose 
against their conquerors. ‘The Indian Alughals 
made a statesmanlike attempt to remedy these 
distempers by an early clear nomination of one 
of their sons to the throne. The grant of the 
sarkar of Hissar Firoz, a veritable principate i^f 
Wales, the elevation to the highest rank in the 
peerage, the bestow^al of some exceptional 
honour or other, residence at court as a rule 
and close association wdth affairs of the central 
government proclaimed the nomination to the 
world.*’ But through age-long practice it w^as 
implanted in the nature of the Alughals, like the 
Angevins of England, “that ever brother should 
strive tvith brother and son against father.” 
The reigning sovereign tried to counteract the 
rivalry of the princes by setting up one against 
another. Babur was estranged with Humayun 
in his later years. He began to show open 
favour to his other son Hindal Alirza. His 
bi other-in-law, Alahdi Khtvaja, was also raised 
up as a possible candidate by Khalifa, Babur’s 
right-hand man. Similarly when the rivalry of 
vS^^leem l^ecame unbearable, Akbar received 
Khusrti in his favour as he w’as likely to follow- 
in his foot-steps and continue the tolerant polffiy. 
The death-bed of the Emperor witnessed a 
hard struggle for the throne betw^een Khiisru 
and Jahangir. The former tvas the nominee of 
the older nolfility, wffiich entertained liberal 
t'iews, on the other hand, tte latter w^as sup- 
ported by the younger party wffiich was dis- 
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pleased with the heterodox x^olicy of Akbar. 
Both btood for two different i^rinciples — libural- 
ism and conservatism. This straggle wa-5 not 
.so much of persons as of principles. The deci 
Sion of Fareed Bukhari turned the scales against 
Khusru. Being outnumbered the Liberal Parly 
sidnnitted to Jahangir on a promise of good 
treatment. He wisely abstained from a com- 
plete reversion of Ak])ar’s liberal policy, x>ro- 
bably because he feared that such a radical 
Ciiaiige just after him would bring about a sure 
re])ellion in the kingdom. The older nobdity 
was Won over by liberal treatment. Being 
separated from his supporters, Khusru was sent 
to prison shortly after. 

Jahangir had several issues, four of whom 
played important parts in liistory. The eldest 
son, Khusru, was born in 15S7 A.D. <090 A.H.j 
o^ Han Bai, daughter of Raja Ehagwan Das of 
Amber, who l^elonged to the Kach\caha branch 
of the Rajputs. He was given a very liberal 
education b}" Akbar after his owm liking. Ho 
w;as taught first alphabets by Akbar himself. 
Xext his instruction w'as entrusted to Abul 
Fazal and his brother Abul Khair. A very 
learned Brahmin, Sheo Dat (seen in some 
manuscripts as Bheo Dat) , who was famous as 
Bhattacharya, W'as appointed to teach him 
Hindu Sciences. Man Singh was selected as 
his Ataliq. (i) The direction of such tutors and 
guardians produced in him a health}' liberalism 
wdiich combined with the sufferings that he 
underw'ent in prison, made him very i>opular 
wdth the subjects of the Empire, who were com- 
posed of various creeds and nationalities. Thus 
he was a great factor to be reckoned with in any 
struggle for the throne. Jahangir pacified the 
public by frequent announcement that he will 
succeed to the throne after him ( 2 ) . 

Parw'iz, the second son of Jahangir, was born 
in 15S9 A.D. (qqS A.H.) tw^o years and two 
months after Khusru. His mother, Sahib-i- 
Jamal, was the cousin of Zain Khan Kokah, 
son of Pichah Jan Augah, one of the nurses of 
Akbar. According to the instructions of Akbar 
Abul Fazal taught him the first alphabets. 
Zain Khan Kokah w'as appointed as his 
guardian (3). Further w'e get no information 

(1) A. X., Ill, 52}. 604, 647, X^Q- 

(2) Roe’s Kniba'^sy, II, 2S0; Terry, 411-2; Amal-i- 
Salih, 163 — Salili an admirer of Shall Jalian states 
that on the secret murder of Khusru people use<l to 
assemble at his tomb every I'riday night and shed 
b’tter tears at his ‘;ad fate. 

(3) Hemoirs of Jahangir (R and B), I, 19; A X , 
III, 56S, 577, 627 
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about his education. From the fact tliat great 
pains were taken in the training of the IMughal 
l^riiices we can safely infer that he must have 
received good education })Ut wdth a tinge of in- 
tolerance about it, because he came of an ortho- 
dox family. His guardian Zain Khan Kokah 
had quarrelled during the Usufzai campaign 
with Hakim Abul Fatah and Raja Bir Bal, who 
^vere held responsible by the orthodox IMuham- 
madans for the heterodoxy of AkliarU/. 
Parwn'z naturally took the part of the orthodox 
part}', w’hich raised Jahangir to the throne. It 
W'as ill company w ith Jaliangir tliat he contracted 
tlie habit of hard drinking. The chroniclers 
speak of him as a drunkard with no capacity or 
aliility. But most of them belong to the party 
of Shah Jalian, who are interested in vilifyitig 
his character. The habit uf drinking w'as not 
peculiar to him. Babur. Akbar and Jahangir 
had all wx-akness for drink. The fact is that 
his rising career was eclipsed by the advent of 
the Xur Jalian Junta and he got no open field 
for the exercise of his abilities, if there were 
any. 

Khurram, the third son of Jahangir, was 
born in 1501 A.D. (1000 A.H.j (5) at Lahore. 
His mother w'as Jagat Gosain best known as 
Jodh Bai. She w'as the daughter of Udai Singh 
son of Raja Maldeo. He was adojUed as his 
ow'n son by Akbar ^vho gave him to liis chihlle^s 
wife Ruqa}'ya Begum to bring liim up He was 
placed under the guardianship of Tatar Beg, wdio 
W'as w'ell-versed in Turkish language. Alir 
iMurad Dakhini together w'ith his son Qasim 
Khan and Raja Salbalian, w'lio were noted foi 
archery and swordsmanship, were appointed to 
teach him their respective arts. Qasim Beg 
Tabrizi, the possessor of all acquired am! 
revealed knowledges and one of the ablest pupils 
of Maulana Mirza Jan; Hakim Dawai, Gillani, 
an expert in Greek philosophy; Shaikh xVoul 
Khair, an embodiment of material and spiritual 
sciences; Shaikh Sufi, a scholar of philosophical 
and theological school and one of the pupils of 
IMiyan Wajihuddin — W'ere all chosen to give him 
instruction in their respectives branches. Shall 
Jahan used to say that of all teachers he was 
much indebted to Hakim Dawai lb A Thus 


14) Ain-i-Ak])ari, I, 344-5, 1S3, iSS. 192, igy, 2o|; 
BaJaoni, 715. 

(5) IIi> birth near the of iO‘.io ycai*'^ of the 

Ilijra Fra ^Yas given mueh ^igiiiheauoc later on He 
came to be believed iUujadid-i-Dlani and Sahib-i- 
( lira 11. 

!6i a. X . HI. rSd; Amal-i-Salih, 31-2; M. lb, III, 
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unlike Kliusru he received a pure ^luhaminadan 
education. English historians relying on th.e 
testimony of Thomas Roe describe him as proud, 
subtle, false and barbarously tyrannous. But 
Roe was greatly prejudiced against him as he 
was an orthodox iMuhammadan and was rather 
inclined towards his rivals the Portugese. Roc 
had frequent quarrels tvith Shah Jahan about 
trade and presents ( 7! . His early life was very 
pure and commendable. ‘^Gradually as his 
years increased so did his excellences and he 
was more attentive to iny father than all mv 
other children, who was exceedingly pleased 
with and grateful for his services and always 
recommended him to me and frequently told me 
there was no comparison between him and mv 
other children. He recognized him as his real 
childd' While the atmosphere was surcharged 
with electricity he refused to quit the bed-side of 
his dying grandfather for fear of life. He twice 
saved the life of his own father. He did not 
taste a single drop of veine till the age of 24 and 
this in an age when wine was considered a 
necessary appanage of high rank(S). His 
gravity of demeanour misled Roe in thinking 
that he was proud. Dike all princes he v/as, of 
course, full of ambition. 

Shahriyar, the fourth son of Jahangir, was 
born in 1605 from a concubine ( 9) . Like 
Parwiz we have got very meagre and partial 
evidence about his life and character. He came 
late on the stage and vani.shed away soon. He 
was unfortunate in being allied with Nur Jahaii, 
who w'as very unpopular for show^ing open 

70; Hadaoni (Urdu Kdition), .114; Ain 4 -Akbari, T, 

5! I, =;4i— A. r. orr-oups together all notabh- Itarncd! ir.cii 
of Akbarbs time into 5 cla'^'^e^. clas^— ^uoh a- 

understand the mysteries of Irnh worlds i.aiiliva) 2nd 
understand the mysteries of the liean 
\Siifi) ■:’rd class — .such as know theolocrv and philo- 
.''Ophv (AkJdd) ith class — Philos ipher.s {Hiikwii) used in 
a ^vider scii-c as phy-iciaiis also are included in it 
5th ela-s— .viK'h a- kno\v science reeling on testinuaiv 

Imd) 4 Iiyan Wajihiiddin I.elolws to hhe first class, 
Abul Khair to the second class, Slunk Suli to the third 
du^s and Oasim Peg Tabrizi and Hakim Thovai to the 
fourth olass Thus his tutors were drann from the 
aliove four classes. They gave him a liberal Islamic 
Ci ucatiun as o]4).-)sed t<^ an orthoelox tvpc. It does not 
tollow that he uas not a -rrict follower of Islamic 
tenets. He was convinced of their excellence through 
reason. ® 

(7) Roe's Embassv, H, si'S v6 4^4 

Khurram’s dislike of the HnglLhAi, 165’', ’167; 11, 2--’ 
4c2. Rejects Roe s offer of assistance against 
the Portugese— II 287. Expects a letter from James I 
— H, 347. Quarrel over preseiits^H, |,s6. 

fS) Memoirs of Jahangir ‘R and Py I,' 19, -v'b, ",20 

\i.)) Memoirs of Jahangir iR and IP, I, 


favour to her countrymen, who W'cre Shia by 
religion. 

One of the great problems of the Huhaiii- 
mandans in India was liow to deal with the 
liindus, w'ho were always hostile to their rule. 
Balban, Alauddin and iMd. Ibu Tughlak had 
ailopted different means but with no great 
sitocvbs. Akbar saw that it was impossible to 
reconcile the Hindus and the iMuhaiiuiiadans 
with one another without removing their reli- 
gious bigotry. It was by means of religion, 
wiiich exercised great influence on the ]!eople 
at large that he tried to eliminate it. Din Illahi, 
w Inch was introduced by him w^as cosmopolitan 
and very liberal in its tenets. Had all adorned 
this religion India would have witnes-ed the 
early rise of a strong and united nation. But 
they failed io realise its value and significance. 
The Hindus supported it because it gave them 
greater privileges. The ofuhammadans opposed 
it because they w*ere unwilling to forego the 
advantages, wEich tliey possessed as a ruling 
class. Naturalb" the latter prevailed as powxT 
W'as in their hands. Khusru was the leader of 
the Liberal Party, w’hich vras predominantly 
composed of the Hindus. PaiAviz and Shah 
Jahan had identified themselves with the 
Sunni Orthodox Party of the Mughals, \vhile 
vShahriyar with the Shia and Persian element. 
Parw’iz and Khusru, w^ho were soniew'hat danger- 
ous were secretly removed from the W'ay by 
Shah Jahan Shahriyar w'ho w'as supported 
by a weak element w'as easily defeated by open 
force. He also executed his nephew's so that 
tliey might not disturb him in future. Thus 
he fulfilled the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest. But he taught a bad lesson to his 
diescendants. Tlie second success of the Ortho- 
dox Party further estranged the Liberal Party 
and the inauguration of intolerant policy bv 
Anrang/eb accelerated open conflict between 
them. Both of these having combined toget hel- 
led to the dov\'iifall of the Empire. 

As KhiHru \vas Jahangir’s rival for the 
thioiie he was thrown into prison and Parw'iz, 
the next eldest son, w'as set up against him and 
marked out for succession. ( )ut of extreme 
confidence he w'as entrusted with the charge of 
the Seal. Just after accLssioii he was sent at 
the head of a grand army against the Rana. 
After having quickly settled w'itli the Rana 
Jahangir intended to leave Parwiz in Hindustan 
and himself start for the conquest of his ances- 
tral dominions in Tranoxiaiia. But in the 
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r.iLaiitiine Khu'^ru chcaped from prison. Jalian- 
.U'ir ha^lil_v recallc<l Par\vi>: to .^nanl tlie region 
from Affthaiiistah to A^ara as it v. as full of sedi- 
tion and intrip^uc. Parwiz patedied up a truce 
with the Rana and hastened to the help of his 
father. Before he reached Agra the affair of 
Khn^ru was over. Jahangir summoneel him to 
his i>re‘Nence‘ and ])estowed upon him the parasol 
whieh is the sign at royalty and the rank of 
i(),o so Sawar. He was next given the command 
of the Deccan Ikxpedition and promoteel to the 
rank of 15,000 zat and Saw’ar iioi. At 

tliis time Slndirixar was a mere be‘y and Khur- 
ram di-l ivA play an important part. the 

flight i)i Khusrn, Khurram was entrusted with 
the temporary charge of the capital. In 1607 lie 
was lionoured w'ith S,oo<.> zat ami 5,000 Sawar 
He further ingratiated himself with Jahangir 
by re\'ealing the plot of KhusruS adherents to 
surprise and arrest Jahangir w^hile he was hunt- 
ing, Once more the life of Jahangir wms saveai 
by him on the occasion of a lion-hunt. In 
recognition of these services he w^as raised to 
tile rank of 10,000 zat and 5,000 Saw’ai iin . 

Xow an ambitious ffgure comes on the 
stage. Jahangir married Xur Jahan in ion. 
She soon quarrelled with the Sunni Orthodox 
Party which had raised Jahangir to the throne. 
Its outspoken leader w^as Mahabat Khan. His 
rising career and that of Parwdz w'ere seriously 
eclipsed and thev did not come into prominence 
till 162c, when their services were required by 
Xur Jahan. She was determined to make her- 
self supreme in the state and in order to give 
permanence to her influence she made a coalition 
with Khurram by marrying her niece, Arjumand 
Banu Begum, afterwards known as Humtaz 

"Mahal, to him in 1612. Khurram, w'ho wms full 
cf ambition, eagerly grasped this opportunity to 
ascend to power. It is wTong to believe that 
Xur Jahan raised Khurram from the dust to the 
highest pinnacle of glory. He was gaining steady 
influence on Jahangir before Xur Jahan made a 
coalition tvith him. Differences arose between 
them soon after. It w^as by virtue 

of his own abilities that he reached to 
such a high eminence in the state. In 


(ro) Memoirs of Jahangir (R and Bl, I, 16, is, 26, 
70, 73, 156 — ^I'lie court hibtorian^^ of Shah Jalian rele- 
gate Parwiz to an inferior pobition and state that Shah 
Jahan was marked out for succession from the very 
hegiiining. The modern historians are also misled in 
thinking so. But a critical study of the Memoirs shows 
that such was not the case. 

(ii) Memoirs of Jahangir fR and E), I, S7. 123, 
1S6, 192; Amal-i-Salih, 50. 


1612 Khurram was granted the rank of 

12.000 zat and 5,000 Sawar. in 1O15 ho was 
placed at the head of the Chitore Expedition 
His success there greatly imrmessed Jahangir, 
“By dint of placing a great many posts especially 
in some places where most people said it was 
impossible to place them on account of the 
badness of the air and w’ater and the w'ild naturc 
of localities and ]jy dint of moving the royal 
f(-rces one after another in rain and making 
prisoners of the families of the inhabitants of 
that region brought the matters with the Rana 
t‘> such a pass that it became clearer to him that 

this should happen again he must either fly 
from the country or be made prisoner. Hence 
lie sued for peace through his maternal uncle 
Subh Karan and promised to w’ait upon the 
prince with his son.’’ P'or this achievement 
Khurram was rewarded with 15,000 zat and 

5.000 Sawar equal to that of Parwiz. Another 
rival, Khusru, with his adherent Khan Azam 
was placed under the custod}’ of his father-in- 
law Asaf Khan (12). 

As affairs in the Deccan w’ere not progressing 
w'ell otving to disagreement among the nobles, 
Parwiz tvas recalled. Khurram, who had 
recently w'on success in Chitore, was raised 
above him to the rank of 20,000 zat and 10,000 
Saw'ar and sent in his place. From this time 
began the disfavour of Parwiz. He tried to see 
his father but was refused interview owing to 
the intrigues of Xur Jahan. Khurram was 
closely followed b}" Jahangir himself. The 
Deccanis finding themselves hard pressed sued 
for peace wKich was readily granted. The coali- 
tion betw^een Xur Jahan and Khurram was hy 
its very nature full of friction. It was a mix- 
ture of opposites. Both w^ere ambitious person- 
alities each playing for its own hands. Khurram 
was a man of strong mettle. He could not 
brook the tutelage of another. ]Moreover he 
w'as unwilling to see the rise of the Shias and 
the Persians, who were traditional enemies of 
the Sunnis and the Mughals respectively. Being 
au orthodox Sunni he was the last person to 
see the Shias wielding so great a pow'er in a 
Sunni Kingdom. It was to introduce the 
dangerous Persian horse in a Mughal Troy. 
He regarded his own alliance with them merely 
as a ladder to ascend to power and that is all. 
When that was achieved he began to show 

(12) Iqbal-Nama, 54-7; Iiitikliab-i-Jahaugir Slialii, 
I; and D, VI, 451-52. Memoirs of Jahangir (R and B), 
I, 217, 224, 256, 25S, 259, 260, 265, 276, 2SS. 
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iiulependcnce. While Khurraui was away in 
the Deccan Xur Jahan tried to be reconciled 
with Khu:-!'!! and offered the hand of her 
daughter b\' Sher Afghan to him. But he 
refused. Whether it was owing to the reasons 
stated aliove or because lie too much loved his 
hrst wife cannot be said with certainty. That 
he made a mistake is clear. He should have 
-ecurcd his ivkase by this means and then he 
e<juld have easily dispensed with Xur Jahan. 
Khurram hearing of this intrigue tried to cut 
the ground under Khusru and to have a party 
of hi^ on n liy n-arrying the grand-daughter of 
Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khana one of the great 
pillars c*f the older nol^dlity ( 13 ) . Xur Jahan 
\va^ furiou-^ at it but she did not find any proper 
cppta'tunily to gi\'C wiit to her rage. Jahangir 
V a> much pleased at Khurram ’s triumph in the 
Deccan. He conferred upon him the rank of 
» Zat and co,ooo Sawar and the title of 
Shah Jahan He tvas given the unprecedented 
privilege of sitting on a chair near the throne. 
His reputation for generalship^ and statesman- 
ship was further enhanceel by the successful 
exiiedilion of Kangra and other minor ones 
E\'ery \'ictcry saw fresh honours from Jahangir, 
“aly consideration for this son is so unbounded 
that 1 would do annulling to please him and in 
fact he an excellent son and one adorned with 
every grace and in his early youth had accom- 
plished to my satisfaction everything that he 
lias set his hands to” (14)- He became the 
favourite of Emperor and the staunch friend of 
tile generals of tlie Empire. Having reached 
to the highest pinnacle of glory he now openly 
Inoke the alliance with Xur Jahan. But she 
was not to lie trifled v'ith 

In the meantime, the Deccanis again raised 
their head. Shah Jahan was ordered to proceed 
against them once more. Fearing that in his 
a])seiic^ Xhir Jahan might not make an alliance 
’\illi Kliusru and thus release him from pirison, 
lie maiiage<l to get tile permission of carrying 
avay Khii-ru with him while Jahangir was 


'i;i sr.-inoir-' uf Jalinneir (R and I>), I, 273-4, 

3;^ Rot^'s Km]'a-sy, II, jSi-3, 2g::-3, 294, 263-1, 
47. 1 , 2 ''! 7 - iRlia ValR, I, 36-7. Amal-i-Salih — ■ 
! -3 \\jiLclLr in CollcLfc Ili'^iorv of India page 7b 
Pic cau-c of di^a<rvi.nieut beiwccu X. J. and 
Siiah Jahan the latterR refusal to niarr;/ the daughter 
oi. X- J by s]jt'r Afglian but it is not (a^rroborated by 
an_v t-vitlenee There is certain vagueiieS'^ as to 

vvhat ledl to di>piile between Xur Jalian and Khiirraiii. 
Tin. jireseiil writer has ti'tcd to reiiiove it liere. 

(14! 4 Icni< 4 r< of Jahangir (R and 10, I, 435-6. 


drunk (15). In the last resource Xur Jahan 
married her daughter Ladli Begum to JaliaiigirA 
youngest son, Sliahri\'ar, in April ibci and 
began to intrigue for his succession secretly. 

While Shah Jahan was away in the Deccan 
Jahangir fell dangerously ill and all hope was 
given up by the physicians. Parwiz hastened 
to the bed-side without leave. Shah Jahan 
murdered Khusru nb). But Jahangir recovered 
through the kind nur^^ing of Xur Jahan. Just 
ai thib time the Persians captured Qandhar. 
Sl:> ah Jalian who had tvon laurels in India was 
ordered to proceed there. The health of 
Jahangir tvas very uncertain. He might die 
any da\^ and the throne be seized by his brothers 
in his absence. So he refused to go on so 
distant an enterprise without full security. 
Jahangir wa.s enraged. He tvas led to believe 
tliat his unprecedented favours had turned his 
head. All his titles and honours were with- 
diawn and he was styled Bi-daulat. Shahiyar 
was sent to Qandhar. Mahabat Khan and 
Partviz were once more received into favour and 
sent against Bi-daulat. After various vicissitudes 
of fortune he was defeated and forced to give 
up his sons, Dara, Shuja and Aurangzeb as 
hostages for his good conduct 

A fresh danger notv arose in Mahabat and 
Parwiz but Xur Jahan supported by Asaf Khan, 
the old enemy of ^^lahabat, adopted stern atti- 
tude. Unwilling to follow Shah Jahan’s fate 
tlmy yielded. !Mahabat proceeded towards 
Bengal. Charges tvere brought against him in 
order to ruin him completely. Being driven to 
extremes Mahabat suddenly appeared with 
about 5,000 Rajputs and captured Jahangir. 
Force having failed Xur Jahan got him released 
tlirough a stratagem. 

(.>n hearing of MahabaPs revolt Shah Jahan 
left the borders of Ahmednagar and marched 
towards the north with 1,000 Sawars, half of 
v/hich was commanded by Raja Kishen Singh, 
in order to seize the throne wfith the help of 
the Rajputs, But his faithful general died on 
tlie w’a\'. So he resolved to proceed to Persia 
and seek help from Shah Abbas from whom he 

(15) Aniai-i-Salih, 162. 

fi6) Memoirs of Jahangir (R and B), II, 215. Mr. 
r>cTii Parshad’s ‘Jahangir’, 336-S foot-note 4 — He ha‘=^ 
quoted a large number of English and Rajput autho- 
rities to prove the complicity of Khurram in the deatli 
of Kliusru. But he has quoted only one .Persian 
authority namely, iMaa.sir-i-Qutub vSlialii, A second 
Persian authority which gives graphic account is Amal- 
i-Salih. It settles Shah J a ban’s guilt beyond doubt, 
as Salih was not biassed against him. 
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had received assistance, while he was in 
I'iOwer 117). But he could not accomplish 
this object as he was prevented from 
crossing the border by the followers of 
Shahriyar. Meanwhile news arrived of the 
opportune death of Parwiz (18) and the 
flight of IMahabat to the Deccan, Shah Jahan 
gave up the idea and marched back to the 
South again. W'itli the death of Khusru and 
Parwiz^ the respective leaders of the Liberal and 
Orthodox Sunni Party, the way was made clear 
for Shah Jahan and he slepi)ed into their shoes. 
An alliance was cemented with iMahabat. Xow 
he had to face with the Shia-Persian Party of 
Xur Jahan only w hich at present wielded con- 
siderable irdiuence in the state. 

Jahangir wdio wns dragging on life for 
several years breathed his last on the 28th 
(Jctober, 1027 on his way to Lahore and now’ the 
last scene of the struggle for the throne w’as 
enacted. Xur Jahan stimmoncel all the high 
personages of the realm to a meeting with an 
intention to remove them secretly out of the 
way of her son-in-law Shahriyar. Shah Jahan 
w'as fortunate in possessing an invaluable sup- 
porter namely, Asaf Jah. He was always a 
secret well-wdsher of his son-in-lawe His defec- 
tion from the side of Xur Jahan w’eakened her 
party w’hich was divided i]i itself. Asaf Jah 
proved too astute for Xur Jahan. He revealed 
her secret design to the nobles and won them 
over to the side of Shah Jahan. The\" rallied 
round him as the\" w'ere unwdlling to see the 
accession of a concubine son on the throne 
and the predominance of the Shia-Persian ele- 
ment in the state. Dawmr Baksh, son of 
Khusru, W’as raised as a stop-gap as Shah Jahan 
W'as far aw'ay in the Deccan. Xur Jahan w’as 
soon after put in confinement and her activities 
were restricted. A very sw’ift messenger w’as 
despatched to Shah Jahan to inform of the 
matter. Shahriyar by lavish expenditure of the 
treasures at Lahore collected an army about 
15,000 Saw’ars consisting largely of raw’ recruits. 
Baisanghar, Tahmuras and Hansliang, sons of 
Prince Daniyal, supported his cause. But the 

(17) Iql)al-iian]a, ::Sg-2. 

(iS) 2 .fr. Beni Par-had’^. ‘Jahangir’, 42S foot note 5 
— “There is certainly reason for suspicion particularly 
in view of Shah Jahan 's past and future record, but 
the evidence in thi'^ particular instance is not adequate 
to juAify down-right a'^'^ertion. Shah Jahan was too 
far off. Parwiz had already ruined his ccuustitutiun. 
The details of his illness jioint as much to aloohrd as 
to poison.” Anial-i-Salih says that I’arwiz died a 
natural death. 


inexperience of his troopers and wdde-spread 
treachery in his ranks undid all his efforts up). 
He was easily defeated and captured together 
with the sons of Daniyal. While Asaf Jah w’as 
controlling the situation in the Xorth, Shah 
JrJnan w'as looking after the affairs in the South 
Sa.ifi Khan, the governor of Guzrat, w’as Persian 
];y birth and a relative of Xur Jahan. He had 
quarrelled w’ith Shah Jahan. Khan Jahan, the 
gTvernor of the Deccan, came of the Lodi tribe 
of the Afghans, the immediate i^redecessors of 
tile l\iuglials ill the Sultanate of Delhi. They 
\\erv extremely jealous of the IMughals for their 
super session at their hands. Both of these 
governors made a coinon cause with the Shia- 
Persian Party of the Xorth. Had the armies of 
the Xorth and the South joined hands the 
Afghan-Persian coalition would have proved 
very dangerous to the existence of the Mughals 
in India. They w’ere not slow’ to realise it. 
They mustered strong under the banner of Shah 
Jahan. He energetically marched to the w'caker 
spot, wrested Gujrat from the hands of Sain 
Khan and gave it to Xahir Khan with the title 
of Slier Khan. As Khan Jahan Lodi was not 
to be trifled w’ith, he tried to conciliate him by 
liberal treatment. Jaiiisar Khan, w’ho W’as noted 
for his diplomatic talents, was sent to him with 
a firman for the re-grant of the Subaship of the 
Deccan. But Khan Jahan refused to join hands 
and marched to the Xorth. But with the quick 
and sudden defeat of Shahriyar the w’hole pro- 
ject dashed to the ground. His followers 
deserted him and he fell back on his Suba wiiich 
tvas restored to him by Shah Jahan for the time 
being in order to win him over to his side {20} . 

Having consolidated his pow'er in the South 
Shah Jahan proceeded to the Xorth. As he 
reached Agra he sent a firman to Asaf Jah that 
lie should either blind or kill Shahriyar, Dawar 
Baksh, Gurshasp, Hushang and Tahmuras so 
that he may reign with tranquility (2 iL Ac- 
cordingly all of them were done to death. He 
reached Agra on the 27th Jamad-itil-awal 1037 
A H., in about 2 months. After the expiry of 
12 days and at the approach of an auspicious 

fnji Amal-i-Salih, 20 21 1, 212; M. U., I, 1^4; 
A. H . lA, 70, 72, -p 

(2u) Amal-i-Salili, 215, 214, 216, 217, 21S, 220, 224 — 
The court historian of Shah Jahan, Abdul Hamid 
Lahori and Amal-i-Salih describe the ri>ings of Saili 
Khan and Khan Jahan as if they were sundry rebellions 
but a careful study reveals intimate connection with 
Shahriyar’s Party. 

{21! Iqbai-nama, 295; A. H., lA, 79; .^mal-i- Salih, 

219. 
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day he ascended the throne as Sahabiiddin with 
tile title of Sahib-i-Qiran vSani. 

Asaf Jail for hi.-> invaluable service^ received 
the title of Yamin-ud-dowlah and the highest 
rank of 8,000 Zat and 7.000 Sawar. He was 
appointed as Vakil-i-Kul (Prime ^Minister) , 
Iradat Khan as Wazir, Sadiq Khan as iMir 
Bakshi and iMusi Khan as Sadar-us-Sudur> 
Hahabat Khan was lionoured with the title of 
Khand-Khana and entrusted with the highest 
command of tlie army. His first action was to 
remove rlie innovations, which were introduced 
by Akbar against the precepts of Islam. The 
cuscom of prostration, which was fit for the 
Creator onI_v, was prohibited. Instead the 
courtiers were ordered to perform four Taslims. 
Holy men were allowed the privilege of paying 


respects in purely Islamic fashion as Salaam-va- 
Eekum and on departure to read Fati-ah The 
Hijra Era was restored with a cyde of ten years 
each on the basis of the holy number of the 
first ten companions of the Prophet. The 
gold and silver coins wdiich were issued bore 
Kalima and the name of the first four Caliphs 
on one side and the name of Shah Jaliaii with 
the date of issue on the other <22). Pious 
^.[uhammadans might well rejoice that now an 
oitiiodox King had come on the throne but to 
a profan er eye he fulfilled the doctrine of 
^Xatural Selection.'’ 


{22} A. H., lA, 377-S6, 110-14, Vi- 

Amal-i-Salih — 206, 1:71, 279, 28-*, 2<’^i, 253-r», 257-S, 22S. 
K. K., 397. 


PRIME MINISTERS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; A STUDY 

By PRoFKSSOR A.MARNATH JhA, M.A. 


Since 1721 there have been thirty eight Prime 
^Ministers of Great Britain. It is obviously 
impos'^iblc to deal with all of them in the 
course of one paper. They have been men 
of such different types, they have belonged to 
so many varying shades of party, there have 
been such disputes with regard to the lives, 
characters and public senices of ^o many of 
them, that anything like an exhaustive surv’ey 
is impracticable within our pjresent limits. 

1721 is the vear in which Sir Robert Walpole 
made himself responsible to the King on the one 
hand, and to the commons on the other, by 
acce])ting tlie office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
an office cariwing with it patronage so great that, 
according to Fox, ^'whoever fills it must have 
much more pow’er than any other member of 
the Cabinet”. From the time of Walpole’s 
acceptance (')f his dual respoiiAbility, the office 
has never been vacant. Before that date the 
Stuarts had dispensed their owm favours and 

‘■"Priine Miin^tcys of (h'ccit JUitahi by the Hon, 
Clive Ligham flMr, John l\[urra> , boiulon, 1922). One 
Guinea, 


chosen their owm tools. George I w^as not at 
home in the English language or among his 
English ^Ministers. He preferred to deal with 
one man only, with Walpole, and so long and 
so w^eli did .Sir Robert perform his task that by 
the time of his death the Premiership had become 
an integral part of the British constitution. 
Thar is the genesis of the office of Prime 
^Minister. 

Walpole wTfS essentially a Peace Minister. 
But there w^as in him ^nothing more sublime 
than strong sagacity, penetrating rommonsense, 
and tenacious public spirit.” There was hardly 
any moral dignity in him— his talk v/ould hardly 
be tolerated now' even in a regimental mess. 
His expression seemed to be between a smile 
and a sneer. But his son, the famous Horace 
said, ‘Tt W'ould have done you good to hear him 
laugh — he laughed the heart’s laugh.” He is 
supposed to be the author of the cynical saying, 
''Every man has his price.” "I put off my 
cares,” he said, "w'hen I put off my clothes”. 
While w’e remember his faults, it is but fair 
to recollect that he w'as a great patron of 
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learning. He got for Young a pension of 
£200 a year, he subscribed for 10 copie^ of 
Fielding’s works, sent banknotes to the iinfor** 
tunate Richard Savage, made Congreve a Coni- 
iiiissioner of Works. He deserves, too, the thanks 
of poster! uv for having originated the Satiirelay 
half-holiday, though he did so in order that he 
might get away to hunt. Dr. Johnson compared 
him to a fixed star and Chatham to a meteor. 
He kept the country (luiet in what Carlyle calls 
''a sturdy, deep-bellied, long-headed John Bull 
kind of fashion.” 

In Walpole’s lime, the house which now 
10 Dowming Street, was the only official 
residence in th^t famous purlieu. It belonged 
to the Crown, and the Flanoverian ^Minister 
Bothttiar lived in it. Yffien that Minister died, 
George II wished to make Walpole a present of 
it. Walpole refused it as a personal gift and 
they agreed that i: should for the future always 
go with the offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In one of his final fights in the HoU'^e of 
Commons, wffien the so-called patriots w^ere 
assailing him, Walpole finished his reply with 
the words : ^UA patriot. Sir — wffiy, patriots 
spring Up like mushrooms. I could raise fifty 
ot them within the four-and-tw^eiity hours. 

I have raised many of them in one night. It is 
but refusing to gratify an unreasonable or 
insolent demand and up starts a patriot”. 
Though he could be ironical and even eloquent 
on occasions, yet his eloquence w^as made for 
use. He had a melodious voice and little 
gesture, w^as ready and vigorous in reply, 
caught the humour of the House, made people 
think they understood him when they did not. 
Chatham, wffio had fiercely attacked him in 
early life, said aftenvards : ”'Sir Robert 
Walpole thought w^ell of me and died in peace 
with me. He w^as a truly Engliffi iMinister.” 
Lord Morley, Ydalpole’s biographer, sums him 
up thus : ”The W'orld wall never place him in 
the highest rank among those wffio have 
govemL‘d men, for in the w'orld’s final estimate, 
character goes farther than act, imagination 
than utility, and its leaders strike us as much 
by wffiat they w’ere as by wffiat they did.” 

* * * * * ' -ff 

After Walpole came Compton, afterwards 
Earl Wilmington. iMuch need not here be said 
affiout him. One incident, how^ever, which 
occurred when he w'as the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, may be mentioned. A member 
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who w'as being talked dowm complained that he 
had a right to be heard. ”No, Sir,” replied the 
Speaker, ”you have a right to speak, but the 
Hou^e has the right to judge w'hethcr it will 
hear you”. He is also credited wdth a remark 
about the Duke of Newca-tle, that he always lost 
half an hour in the morning, w hich he w^as 
running af:er for the rest of the day without 
being able to overtake it.” 

After him come the brothers, Thomas Pelham 
and the Duke of New'ca:>tle. Then the Dukes, 
Devonshire, Grafton and Portland. In tw^enW- 
six yearri, from 1757 to 17S3, out of nine Prime- 
Ministers, four w'ere Dukes. In the last 
hundred years only one has filled that place. 
Portland w’a:> twice Prime Minister — the second 
time in his seventeeth year, failing rai:>idly in 
strength and past much work. He w'as no 
speaker. He possessed in an eminen: degree the 
talent of dead silence. Lord Fitzmaurice says 
that he had the singular distinction of being 
twice Premier, first as the leader of the 
narrow’est sec ion of the Whig partt" and after- 
wards as chief of the most Tory of Tonr 
administrations. 

V ^ ^ ^ 

We come next to one of the most fascinating 
figures in English political history. The 
family of the Pitts is the most distinguished in 
English politics. They emerged from a modest 
origin. Yet they produced tw^o Prime 
Ministers, nominated two more, Cavendish and 
Grafton ; they introduced a third pair, the 
Grenvilles; they left a legacy behind in Adding- 
ton, Jeukinson, Canning and Robinson. William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, began life in Parliament, 
with much of the efirontery wiiich the last 
generation saw with bewildered admiration in 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Just as the latter 
attacked IMr. Gladstone because he wms the most 
eminent leader of the <lay, so Pitt chose Walpole 
as the first target of his oratorical onslaughts. 
On Walpole’s fall, Cateret became his victim, 
tlicn the Pelhams. He had how'ever deeply 
alienated the King; and it was said at the time 
that as Chatham knelt before George II when 
being sw'orn a Privy Councillor, the king shed 
tcars. The period of Pitt’s glory \vas 1757; the 
next four years w^ere signalised by some of the 
most glorious victories by sea and on land, and 
some of the most splendid Colonial acquisitions 
in the history of Great Britain. His fame in 
Europe rose to the higliest pitch. Frederic the 
Great wanting of him in 1761, said: ^‘England 
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has been a long time in labour, bu.t she has a: 
last brought forth a man.” This apotheosis, 
however, did no: continue long. Georg: 
III succeeded to the throne, intrigues began 
against Pitt, he vras outvoted in tlie Cabinet, 
and in 1761, on the question of the Spanish 
War, he resigned tvith his brother-in-law 
Temple. By 1760, however, when all other 
administrators had failed, he was sent for 
again and became Prime ^Minister and Lord 
of the Privy Seal. He was also raised to 
the peerage as Plarl Chatham This was the 
turning-point of his fortunes. His title robbed 
him of his popularity ” There is,” writes 
Burke to Rockhigham in 1760, ”still a little 
twilight of popularity round the great peer, but 
it fades away every moment.” Throughout 
the years of the disputes with America, Chatha»u 
supported the cause of liberty. He said in a 
memorable passage, “It is Tint repealing a piece 
of parchment that can restore America ; you must 
repeal her fears and resentments”. His health 
I'ow broke, much of the prestige of the Great 
Commoner was gone. Occasionally, however, 
people came to him as to a Delphic oracle. His 
attendances in Parliament became rare. When 
he did come up, the ministers shivered. When 
he drove away, they breathed again. In 177^ 
Lord North begged the King to ask Chatham to 
form a ministry for the third time. But the 
obstinate monarch wrote : “I do not object to 
ycair addressing yourself to Lord Chatham, but 
you must acquaint him that I shall never address 
myself to him but through you” This, of course 
would not suit Chatham and North continued in 
office. On April 7, 1778 a motion was made 
in the Lords to petition the Crrnvn to withdraw 
fleets and armies from the revolted provinces of 
North America. Chatham came down to 
oppose it. The effort was too much ; it brought 
on a fit during the speech. He was carried 
home insensible and after a month died. He 
was gi\'en a public funeral in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Dr. Johnson used P) say that Walpole w^as a 
[mister given by the King to the people, while 
Chatham was a minister given by the people to 
tlic king. Shelburne who w^as Chatham’s politi- 
cal disciple said that he had the eye of a ha^vk, 
a small head and a long aquiline nose It was 
remarked at court that wdien he bowxd, the tip 
; f his long nose could be seen between his legs. 
Tie was an autocract ; he w’rote the naval orders 
for the fleet and the first Lord of the Admiralty 


had to sign them with die writing covered up 
His under-secretaries were never allowed to sb, 
in his presence ^ his pow'ers as a speaker, 
contemporary opinion is unanimous. Horace 
Walpole, the son of his great opponent, sa\'s that 
wir. Pitt carried wdth him uni:)remeditated th-: 
strength of thunder and the splendour of light- 
ing. Lord Canielford said that in PLirliauient In 
iu\*cr spoke but to tlie instant, regardless of 
w'hatever contradictions he might afterwards b'.. 
reduced to, which he carried oft with an 
effrontery without example. There W'a:^ a style 
of conscious superiority, a tone, a gx^ture uf 
manner, wdneh w^as (juite peculiar to him-- 
everything shrunk before it ; and ev n fact-, 
truth and argument were overaw'ed and van- 
quished by it. The style of conscious snperioritv, 
cemments Lord Rosebery, peculiar to him, before 
w hich everything shrank ; the way in which the 
orator w'<mked himself into wratli, like a lion 
lashing himself with his own tail; the eye and 
countenance which would have conveyed hi', 
meaning to the deaf : — these are touches which 
v'e feel to be accurate, and wdiich seem to ex- 
plain much of the effect of Pitt’s oratory. To 
quote Lord Rosebery again, Chatham w'a- a 
political m}'stic; sometimes sublime, sometimes 
impossible, and sometimes insane. But he had 
genius. It w^as that fitful and undcfinable ins- 
piration that ga\X' to his eloquence a piercing 
and terrible note wdiicli no other English eloqu- 
ence has touched ; that made him the idol of his 
countrymen, though they could scarcely be said 
to have seen his face or heard his voice or read 
his speeches ; that made him a w'atchw’ord among 
tnose distant insurgents w’hose wash for in- 
dependence he yet ardently opposed; that made 
each remotest soldier and bluejacket feel when 
be \vas in office that there ^vas a man in Downing 
Street and a man whose eye i:>eiietrated everv- 
w here ; that made his name at once an inspira- 
tion and a dread ; that cowed the tumultuous 
Commons at his frowm. 

^ 77 ;S(- 

We turn now* to his son, the second William 
Oi that name. He became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the age of twxnty-thrce and Prime 
^Minister at the age of tw'enty-five. It w'as, how- 
e\ er, said of him that he w'as never voting. He 
entered the House of Commons, says Lord 
Rosebeiy, as an heir enters his house. It tvas 
his mistress, his stud, his dice-box, his game- 
preserve; it was his ambition, his librart^ his 
creed. At the age of 25 he rose to the highest 
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position in the state and retained it with glor}’ 
for an unbroken period of seventeen years. 
Writing- in October, 1784, Gibbon said: *'A 
youth of five and twenty who raises himself tu 
the Government of an Phnpire by the power of 
genius and the reputation of virtue is a 
circumstance unparalleled in history”. And 
there was genuine respect mixed with banter in 
the well-known couplet. 

“A sight to make surrounding nations stare — 

A kingdom trusted to a school boy’s care” 

Pitt possessed in an eminent degree the self- 
confidence which had made his father say: ‘'1 
am sure that I can save my country and nobody 
else can,” and which made himself say later, 

place much reliance on my colleagues; I 
place still greater reliance on mysGf”. Alone, 
unaided, opposed by parties at home and abroad, 
this young statesman fought against Napoleon. 

The three main passions of his political career 
V'-ere peace, retrenchment and reform. The 
irony of circumstance made it impossible for Put 
to devote much time or energ\" to any of these 
three. After seventeen continuous years of 
office, he resigned on the Catholic Question and 
was succeeded by Addington. As a doggrel of 
the time said : 

Pitt is to Addington 

As is London to Paddington. 

Addington soon realised, however, that he could 
not carr}' on the administration, and Pitt’s second 
ministry' of a hundred da\^s came into existence 
Napoleon, Fox, Erskiiie, Wilberforcc, even the 
King were ranged against him. He liimself was 
in broken health. His last speech w^as delivered 
in Guildhall. The victor\^ of Trafalgar had been 
known. His health was drunk as the saviour 
of Europe. The full text of that speech is : 
” Europe is not to be saved by any single mait 
lingland has saved herself by her exertions and 
w;ilL as I trust, save Europe by her example”. 
The news of Austerlitz shook him, — was probab- 
ly the immediate cause of his death. ”Roll up 
that map”, he said, pointing to the map of 
Plurope, ‘ht will not be wanted these ten years”. 
He died on January 23, 1806, his last words 
being ‘‘O my country! Hotv I leave my 
country.” Parliament decided on a state funeral 
and a public monument at Westminister. A 
raontli after his death Pitt tvas laid in the Abbey 
by liis father’s side, amid a splendid pomp of 
public grief. ''The statue of the father”, said 
Wilberforce with fine feeling, "seemed to look 


vith consternation at the vault that was opening 
to receive his favourite son”. 

Pitt was a great speaker. His action in speak- 
ing was vehement and ungraceful ; he was 
described as sawing the air with windmill arms, 
and \'et in an assembly which contained the best 
representatives of English Eloquence, in the 
company of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Wilberforce, 
Windham, his superiority was unchallenged. 
Fox was verbose by his repetitions, and Pitt by 
his amplifications. Fox once confessed that 
although be himself was never in want of words, 
Pi;t was never -without the best words possible. 

Wilberforce, speaking in the House of Com- 
UiOiis, long after Pitt’s death, saii, "I am no 
worshipper of iMr. Pitt; but if I know anything 
I i ihat great man, I am sure of this, that every- 
orh^r consideration was absorbed in one great 
ruling passion — the love of his country”. And 
Lord Rosebery well sums up this great servant 
of England”, From tlie dead eighteenth century 
liis figure still faces us with a majesty of loneli- 
ness and courage. There may have been men 
both abler and greater than he ; though it is not 
easy to cite them ; but in all history there is no 
more patriotic spirit, none more intrepid and 
none more pure”. 

^ Tf -if -jf * 

We have next tlie two Grenvilles, George 
and William. The latter led the Ministry of all 
Talents of which Fox said with his characteristic 
levity, "we are three in a bed”. Within the 
space of fift}^ years, says IMacaulay, three first 
lords of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, 
two keepers of the Priv\" Seal, and four First 
Lords of the Admiralty were appointed front 
among the sons and grandsons of the Countess 
Temple — a record hardly surpassed by any 
English family. Then there were Bate and North. 
Bate suitered from an undeserved unpopularity, 
though it is onb" fair to admit that his elevation 
tvas undeserved also. The secret of Lord 
North’s success and popularity was his unfailing 
goo 1 humour. He was much inclined to somnol- 
ence or to the appearance of it on the Treasury 
Bench. On one occasion an opponent who was 
belabouring him with invective was so enraged 
at this that he exclaimed, "Even now, in the 
midst of these perils, the noble Lord Is asleep”. 
Without opening his eyes. North said wearily, 
"I wish to God I was”. Gibbon, who was no 
sycophant, dedicated one volume of his History 
tc North in the following noble words : "Were 
I ambitious of any other patron than the public, 
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1 would in^^cribe this work to a staiLMiiaii, win) 
in a long, a sloriiiy, and at kngth an uiih'iMuido 
administraiion, had many political opp .-Hants, 
alniosi witliout a personal enemy ; wdio has 
retained, in his fall from p.nver, many faithful 
and disinterested friends; and who, under The 
Itressiire of severe infirmity, enjoys the liveh' 
vigour of his mind and the klicity of his incom- 
T-arable temper. Lord Xc.^rth will permit me to 
eypress the feelings of friendship in the language 
o" truth, but even truth and friendsiiip sliould 
I'C silent, if he still dispensed the favours of the 
grown \ 

Rockingham is chiefly remembered now rs 
the earl\' patron of Burke, wlio on RoekinghamX 
(.hath wrote his epitaph, describing him as ^‘a 
man worthy to be held in remembrance, because 
lie did not live for himself. Reserved in pro- 
fession, sure in performance, he laid the fonnda- 
tion of a solid confidence’'. 

< h Shelburne, who has be^n referred to abo\'e, 
it was said that before he was an ensign he 
thought himself fit to be a general, and to be a 
leading minister before he e\'er savr a public 
office. On his becoming Premier Burke wlio 
net'cr trusted him called him ‘ffi Borgia, a 
Catiline, a serpent wdth tw'o heads”. Boswxdl 
once asked Johnson if Sl'ielburne wns not a 
factiousman. ‘h_)h yes, Sir,” replied John.-on, 
“as factious a felluw' as could Le found ; one 
^vho was for sacking us all into the mob”. 
“Hove, then Sir,” said Bosw'ell, ”did he get 
into favour wdth the king”? “Because, Sir”, 
said Johnstm, ”1 suppose he promised the King 

do wdiatcver the King pleased”. Disraeli, 
however, calls him one of llie suppressed 
characters of English history, and the ablest and. 
most accoiiiplislKHl statesman of the eighteenth 
century. He can scarcely be called a success. 
Tile inoblem is stated tlius ]>y anotlier nasdern 
Prime dviinistcr : ”How’ is it rl:at a noble of high 
lineage and fortune, of great talents and of an 
intelligence superior t<j liis talents, wdao was a 
distinguished ''oldier before he was twenty-four: 
who was a Cabinet iMinister at twxaity-five, and 
a Secretary .of State at tv/enty-nine, wdio wais 
Prime iMinister at forP^-five ; and wdio, to pas? 
beyond dignities, was far beyond his age in 
enlightenment; a Free Trader, the friend of men 
hke Franklin and Bentham and Morellet, tin 
kader of men like Dunning and Barre ; wdio, if 
not the friend, had at least the courage to be the 
admirer of the successful rebel Washington, with. 


w honi he had to sign peace ; — how was it that 
lids man, so rarely gifted and with o])purtunities 
so splendid, slioiild only ha\ ^ touched power 
t.» see it vanish for ever iruni his gras]>, and to 
speml the remainder of his life under universal 
detestation and distrust”? His son seeeral times 
refused the office of Prime dfiiiister, and his 
grandson, the present Hanuiis Lansd(n\ne, 
lias hi ad the refusal of a Dukedom. 

Addington, wlto succeeded Pitt, was nick- 
rijnied ''the Doctor^', as h“s father had been a 
medical practitioner. He had. ]>een a great sUccess 
a' a vSpeaker, and he made a great mistake in 
accepting office. Canning Used to say Addington 
was like tile siiiall-pox— e\ eryoiie was obliged t(/ 
liave him once in theii li\xs Perce\al, wdio 
v as one of the most popular politicians of the 
day, wxs shot dead by a lunatic in tlie lobliy ot 
the Honse of Comm.ons, before he vea? even fifty. 

< hi Goderich, 'klr. Rubimom, later tlie Earl of 
Fdpoii' Kazlitt pronounced a panegyric; that 
perhaps is his sole title to fame. He w a- dubbed 
‘prosperity Robinson’, and Disraeli called, him 
a transient and embarassed phantom. 

We come now to Liverpool. He tvas iilain 
?>fr Jenkinson to begin w^itli. He soon acquired 
so much political prestige that George III on 
s'.veral occasions pressed him in vain to accept 
the office of Prime Minister; and it was nut 
until I Si 2 that he accepted it, but he had so 
carefully and v. isely chosen his time that he 
continued to hold that office for 15 }ears, till 
TS27. It wms about 1S12 when Liverpool Tvho 
vras originally knowm as Jenkinson) dined once 
t'dth tile famous Madame de Siael, that in 
course of conversation, slie a.-ked him : “What 
1 as become of that very stupid man, Tlr. 
Jenkinson” ? 

Th^ next Premier wt.s Wellington. With a 
name richly treasured by the army, he entered 
]')Olitics The wxjrld-victor’s victor, whom 
A ictoria’s poet-laureate called ‘great in council 
and great in tvar’, wms only 40 at Waterloo. By 
tile time he accepted the Premiership, he had 
lie come an institution. But vrith his stubborn 
sense of loyalty to the throne he became Prime 
INnnister, though he resigned in TS31 on the 
question of tlie Reforms. Immediately after his 
ixsignation he had to pass through a period of 
iinpopuLirity, herdly less v idespread and deep 
than his erstwhile glorv. He w'as hanged in 
eiiigy ; the w'lndow's of his house wxre broken by 
tiie mo]') His watchwxa'd, throughout w'as, 
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^‘Thc OueciiT Government must be supportcir^ 
The Duke was no speaker. C)f hi^ abilities 
a soldier there is no question ; \^jt lie was a 
lover of peace '‘A great country/^ he used M 
say, ‘brught not to make little wars/k Another 
of his sayings \vas — in reference to diplomacy, 
“I have no time to do what is not riglit*’ — 
anotlier variation of Wottoids famous definition 
of a di])lomaL. In addition to ]>eing a Duke, 
Prime klinister, Commander-in-Chief, Foreign 
Secretary of Sta^e, Chancellor of the University 
of ( )xford, he was a prince in the Xetherlands, 
a duke in France, Spain and Portugal, a marshal 
in seven EungKan countries, and a Knight ot 
24 orders of Chi\’alry. 

‘h) Civic Muse, to such a name, 

To such a name, fc^r ages long, 

To such a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-echoiTig avenues of <ong'k 

Canning was Pitt’s political heir. He had 
started with Whig procli\’ities, but soon l.>ecaiiiL 
Pitt’s follower, thus giving rise to the following 
attack on him : 

“The turning of coals ^o common has grot'' 11 
That no one tliinks now to attack it ; 

But never yet has an instance been known 
< )f a school hoy turning his jacket”. 

He was a successful Foreign Secretary, but 
as Premier he liad numerous obstacl^, not the 
least serious of these being his failing h^altli. 
He died in harness in 1S27 after onh^ a fetv 
months of office, four months to be exact 
” Endowed with perhaps as great natural gifts 
and as keen an aniliition as any Prime ^Minister, 
be held that office for the shortest time of them 
all”. 

Sir Robert Peel in iSas, at the age of 21, 
became under-secretary of State. With a 
brilliant double-first in classics and mathematics, 
ar ( Oxford, like Gladstone after him, he began 
his career with high hox'‘js. He rose from one 
office to another, till in 1828 he wms appointed by 
Wellington Home Secretary and Leader of the 
Commons It was then that he said, ^*How are 
we to get on with the thing? I have no small 
talk and Peel lias no manners”. That was un- 
fair. Peel was doubtless sh v and reserved ; but 
the haughty exterior concealed a warm heart. 
He became Premier first in 1S34. When in 1839 
Melbourne resigned on the Jamaica question, and 
the Queen sent for Peel, the latter insisted on 
her dismissing her ladies of the Bedchamber, who 


all belonged to political familie', of the opposite 
camp. The young Queen wa:^ o])Hinatc and the 
negotiations came to nothing. But in 1841, on 
klclbourne’s defeat on a direct ‘no confidence’ 
motion. Peel f;ecanic Premier for a second tinio 
and hi^ relations wdth the Queen soon became 
cordial. In 1840 he resigned on his defeat on 
tile Irish C(.)c‘rci(jn Bill. Hi:, final words on the 
<jcca:5ioa were. “It may be tliat I shall leave a 
name -ometimes remembered with ex]>ressions 
('f goodwill in the ab'odes of tliose whose lot it 
is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the 
sw’cat of their brow, when they shall recruit 
their strength tvith abundant and untaxed food, 
the b^veeter because it is no longer leavened with 
a sense of injustice”. 

Peel wms not at the start a promising speaker. 
Disraeli, who pursued him with unrelenting 
t'igilance tvhile alive, said that what he really 
wms, and what posterity wdll acknowledge him 
to be is the greatest member of Parliament that 
ever lived. Once when ( )’ Connor had remarked 
h'j the House of Commons that he did not care 
w hethcr the Queen or the Devil was on the 
throne, Peel drily replied, “when the honourable 
gentleman sees the sovereign of his choice on 
the throne of these realms, I hope he will enjoy 
and I am sure he wdll deserve the confidence of 
tl^e Crowm”. 

To Hallain, to the father of Gladstone, to 
S.r IMoses Moiitcfiore he offered baronetcm*s. To 
W ordsw'orth and Tennyson and Ow'en he gave 
pensions. Death prevented a similar favour to 
the wit Thomas Hood. “Dear Sir”, wrote 
Plood, “we are not to nice’: in the flesh”, and 
adds wdth pathetic pleasantry, “it is death that 
steps my pen, you see, not a pension”. 

His speeches, says Lord Rosebery, represent 
the best and most potent style of speaking of 
those days : grave, dignified, wciglity, wdth the 
roll of phrase wdiich conceals so many defects, 
and wdiich in an argument acts as a permanent 
saving clause. There are no alarming flights, 
and no shivering falls; no torrents or cascades, 
but an ample ilow, clear and strong and abiding. 
The same brilliant politician ends his fine esti- 
mate of Peel by saying, “For then, and nowg 
and for all time, above and beyond that Govern- 
ment and the perished passions of the time, there 
looms tlie great figure of the great minister, 
w ith feet perhaps of clay as well as iron, but 
with a heart at least of silver, and a head of fine 
gold.” 

-r * TT * * 
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Lord Grey and Lord John Russell were the 
last of the Whig Prime !Mini-ters The former 
will be remembered as the ^Minister who was 
responsible for the Reform Bill of 1S31. They 
were followed by Lords ^lelbourne and 
. Falmerstone. Lord IMelbourne’s wife, Lady Coro- 
line Lamb had become infatuated with B\Ton and 
^Melbourne's domestic life was far from happy. 
He began otlicial life at the age of forty-eight, 
as Irish Secretary. When his name was proposed 
to George IV, the King said: ‘AVilliam Lamb — 
William Lamb; put him aii}- where you like'’ 
He was twice Prime Minis Wa-, in 1S34 for six 
months and again in 1S35, for six years. His 
remarks used to be shrewd and cynical. “Most 
letters answer themselves.” “What does he want 
now”?, he asked about an importunate peer, 
“is it a garter for the other leg”? But with 
all his assumed carelessness, his patriotism was 
him. When the young Queen was anxious for 
Prince Albert to be made King Consort, Mel- 
bcurne bluntly told her:” For God’s sake, let’s 
have no more of it, ma’am ; for if you once get 
the English into the way of making Kings, you 
will get them into the way of unmaking them.’' 
“You’d better try to do no good, and then you’ll 
get into no scrapes”, was one of his dictums. 
Mr. Lytton Strachey thus describes Melbourne ‘ 
“The man of the world who had been the friend 
ot Byron and the Regent, the talker whose 
paradoxes had held Holland House enthralled, 
the cynic whose ribaldries had enlivened so many 
deep potations, the lover whose soft words had 
captivated such beauty and such passion and 
such wit, might row be seen, evening after 
evening, talking with infinite politeness to a 
school girl, bolt upright, amid the silence and 

rigidity of Court Etiquette Bound to succeed 

and to succeed easily, Melbourne was gifted v.ith 
so fine a nature that success became him. His 
mind at once supple and copious, his tempera- 
ment at once calm and sensitive, enabled him not 
merely to work but to live with perfect facilitv 
and with the grace of strength”. 

Lord Palmerston, to whom we come next had 
an exceedingly distinguished career. In 1809, 
vhen only twenty-five years old, he was offered 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, but with 
a modesty rare in a youth, he declined the offer 
and became Secretary for War. He was one of 
the greatest Foreign iMinisters that England ever 
had. He did not care much for the rules of 
Cabinet LTiiity. Victoria frequently complained 
that letters were often sent to foreign monarchs 


in her name, without her knowledge of their 
contents. “When he became Prime Minister”, 
says Lord Morky, “Palmerston was 71; he had 
been nearly forty years in office; he had worked 
at the Admiralty, War department. Foreign 
Office, Home i )ffice ; he had served 
under ten Prime ^Ministers — Portland, 

Perceval, Liverpool, Canning, Goderich, 
Wellington, Grey, Melbourne, Rubsell, Aberdeen 

In every art of parliamentary 

sleight of hand he was an expert, and he 
suited the temper of the times”. Mr. Gladstone 
declared Lord Palmerston’s handwriting to be 
one of the two niObt perfect things he had ever 
known. G. W. Ru-sell says that Palmerston’s 
st\de was not only devoid of ornaments and 
rhetorical de\'ice, but it was slipshod and untidy 
in the last degree. He eked out his sentences 
with ‘Hum' and ‘Hah’, he cleared his throat, 
and flourished his pocket handkerchief, and 
sucked his orange ; he rounded his periods with 
“You know uliat I mean”, and “all that kind 
of thing”, and seemed actually to revel in an 
anticlimax such as this: “I think the honour- 
able member’s proposal an outrageous violation 
of constitutional proprietey a daring departure 
from traditional polic\y and in short a great 
mistake”. 

jf; 

( )f Aberdeen and Derby, there is not mucii 
to be said here, except that the former was 
Peel’s most trusted lieutenant and that the latter 
drafted the Queen’s Indian Proclamation of 1S5S. 
It is now one of the most striking personalities 
of the last century to whom we come. How^ was 
ic that a Jew from an undistinguished family, 
who early incurred the wraths of Peel and 
t)’ Connell, who was not showm even the courtesy 
extended to members of parliament making their 
maiden speech, whose dress violated all the 
canons of convention, whose gestures tv ere 
absurdly theatrical, ^vho was distrusted by his 
own party and hated by his opponents, rose 3"et 
to the highest position in the state, was twnce 
Prime ^Minister, was the favourite minister of 
the Queen and the saviour of the Tory party? 
Lord Alorley speaks of his real size and spacious- 
ness of character; Buckle, his biographer, 
describes him as a grand and magnificent figure, 
towering above his contemporaries; Froude says 
the House of Commons chose him as their best ; 
and ]Mr. T. P. O’Connor insists that his sole 
absorbing thought was himself, and asks in con- 
clusion, “wffiich shall posterity most wonder at 
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— the audacit}' of the impostor, or the blindness 
o^ the dupe’O 

“We were none of us fools’ \ said one of IrA 
early contemporaries, “ and each man talked his 
best ; but we all agreed that the cleverest fellow 
in the party was the Young Jew in the green 
velvet trousers”. Disraeli was a great phrase- 
maker. Phrases like ‘organised hypocrisy ; 
plundering and 1)1 undering ; tea-kettle pre- 
cedents ; mass in masquerade; the key of India 
is London ; historical conscience ; the power of 
spontaneous aversion’ — these phrases live. He 
had a great mastery over -arcasm. Thus, of 
Lowe he said, “He is a learned man, though he 
despises history ; but what is more remarkable 
than his learning is that pow'er of spontaneous 
aversion which particularises liiin”. Referring 
to Halifax he said, “Petulance if. not sarcasm 
and insolence is not invecti\w-”. Gladstone he 
described as a “sophisticated rhetorician inebri- 
ated with the exuberance of his own \xrbosity”. 
Of Gladstone’s first ministry he said, “Her 
etiajesty’s ^linisters have li\ cd in a blaze of 
apologue’ ’ . 

As a speaker he was not probably very great. 
He did not possess the commanding personality 
and penetrating gaze of Chatham, the stateliness 
and dignity of Pitt, the generous and moving 
force of Fox ; he lacked also the sonorous 
periods of Canning, the thundering invective of 
Brougham, the moral fervour of Gladstone. He 
was deficient in the power of swaying the mind 
of the audience as he chose ; the charm of figure 
or the attraction of personality were not his. 
And yet tow^ards the closing years of his life, 
all England with a mute observance hung on his 
utterances. He justified his boyish boast that 
when he should raise his voice in the House of 
Commons, a dropped pin might be heard, and 
his speeches are literature of a high order. And 
then what shall rve say of the minor arts of the 
rhetorician, of irony; of a sense of humour, as 
when in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford lie 
gravely asked the assembled dons, ‘The question 
is this, is man an ape or an angel? I am on 
the side of the angels’ ; of repartee, in which 
lie w'as as great as Gladstone of whom it was 
said by Aberdeen that he W’as terrible on the 
rebound ; of pungent scarcasm ; of exaggerated 
politeness; of freezing indifi'erence? 

Late in life, D’-sraeli said to ?\Iathow Arnold, 
“You have heard me called a flatterer, and it 
is true. Every man likes flattery, and when you 
come to Royalty you should lay it on with a 


trowel.” His decline was rapid. He had 
reached the highest pinnacle of success, but his 
licalth began to fail. A visitor at his home about 
this time found him gazing into the fire, and 
murmuring, “Dreams, dreams.” Was he think- 
ing of his recent bereavements, or the short 
transitory tenure of worldly fame which as the 
great Florentine ^rays is like the breath of wind 
that blows now one way and now another way, 
nnd changes name as it changes quarter? Forty 
years after his departure from the scene of his 
fevered activities, when the Primrose League is 
dead and anti-Disraelism has disappeared, 
let us rcmeniijei* the words of his great life-long 
ri\-al who commended Disraeli’s strength of will, 
his long-sighted persistence^ of purpose, his re- 
markable powers of self-government, bis great 
parliamentary courage. 

( 4 f Mr. Gladstone a great deal has been 
written. He entered Parliament at the age of 
twenty-three and won from Macaulay the well- 
known and oft-repeated designation of ‘the rising 
hope of the stern and unbending Tories.’ He 
was one of the most successful Chancellors of 
the Exchequer and he was said to have made 
dr:v figures illuminating. He had the unique 
distinction al-o of being four times Prime 
IMiinster. As early as 1S30 klacaulay wrote a 
sketch of Gladstone which faithfully represents 
v\ 4 iat he w'as then and continued to be for many 
years. “His mind,” he said, “is of a large 
grasp, nor is he deficient in dialectical skill. 
But he does not give his intellect free play. 
There is no v'ant of light, but a great want of 

what Bacon would have called dry light 

His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, 
darkens and perplexes the logic wmich it should 
illustrate. Half his acuteness and diligence, 
\vith a barren imagination and a scanty vocabu- 
Dry, w'ould have ^aved him from almost half 
his mistakes. He has one gift most dangerous 
to a speculator — a vast command of a kind of 
knowledge, grave and majestic but of vague au'I 
uncertain import.” Gladstone’s biographer des- 
cribes his brilliancy, cliarm and powder; the 
endless surprises ; his dualism or more than 
dualism; his subtlety of mental progress; his 
striking unlik^ness to other national leaders. 
Ble W'as a spirit of action, affairs, excitement; 
he W'as supreme in the details of national 
finance; master of the parliamentary arts. 

Lord Randolph Churchill did him an injustice 
by calling him an old man in a hurry; wdiat 
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hurried Gladbtoiie was liis keen and lugli sense 
of public duty. It was said of liim that he so 
li\cd and wrou gh: that he had kjpt the soul of 
England alive. He was a pov'crful speaker, 
though his speeches have been condemned as 
sentiment rather than politics, as sophistry rather 
than sound reason, as illusory encliantment, not 
solid and subsisting truth. But what lent 
weight to his utterances was the consciousness 
of tile people that ‘bt v, as the oiwtur of concrete 
detail, of inductive instances, of energetic 

object So he bore his hearers tlirough long 

chains of strenuous periods, calling up by the 
marvellous transformations of his mien a strange 
succession of images — as if he were now a keen 
hunter, now some eager l.^ird of prey, r.ow a 
charioteer of her\^ steeds kept well in hand, and 
now and again they seemed to hear the pity or 
dark wrath of a prophet, with the mighty 
rushing wind and the fire running along the 
ground. ’ ’ 

In tSo 7, at tlie age of ninety, after about 
sixty-five years of active political life, Gladstone 
died ( )n Ztlay eS, the cofilri, ipreceded by the 
two Houses of Parliament, and esrorted by the 
chief magnates of the realm, was carried from 
Westminster Hall to Westminster Abbey. The 
Pleir- Apparent to the throne, the Prime 
3 -Iinister, and the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons were among the pall-bearers. 

Kis voice is silent in your Council-hall 
F<jr ever; and, v liatever tmipest- lour, 

For e'aer silent , even if tliev broke 
In thunder, silent; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the man who spoke ; 
Who never sold the truth to save thm hour, 
Xor paltered with Eternal Clod for power. 

I may mention Lord v'^ahhbury only to say 
that he wa^ the dominating influence in British 
foreign policy for the whole of the final period 
of the lotli Century. He summed up his policy 
m the ff flowing ^\ords: “In our foreign policy 
what we have to do is simph' to perform our 
part with luaiour; to abstain from a meddling 
diplomacy; to uphold England’s honour steadil\' 
and fearlessly, and always to rather prone 
to let action go along with words than to let 
it lay behind them “ For nearly fcjurteeii years 
he was Prime ^Minister, a i>eriod of time only 
exceeded by VCalpole, Pitt ami Liverpool. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman became 
Liberal Prime IMiiiiAer in leos, but died after 


onbv a year (‘f office He was cheery, modest, 
fearless and straightforward. He met, said his 
successor in office, l';oth good and evil fortune 
with, the same unciouded browg the same 
unruffled temper, ih.e same uiishaka])le confi- 
dence in the justice and righteousness of his 
cause 

Lord Rosebery stiimbledi into the Premiership 
on Gladstone’s resignation. Ilis I'niversi^v 
career had been prematurely cut d:ort, for tlie 
college authorities did not take the same view' 
that he did as to the necessity of race-horses 
as a part of the official curriculum, and he wois 
compelled to go down without having taken his 
degree. At tlie age tliirty, he was elected 
I.Mi'd Rector of Edinburgh, and Gladstone who 
was attracted by liim called him “tlie man of 
the future.” In 1886 lie became Foreign 
Secretary, and wa- again appointed to that office 
ni Gladstone’s last ministry of 1S02 ^ hi Glad- 

sione’s final resignation he became Premier as 
Queen \^ictoria’s personal choice. IMr. George 
Russell, a critic well-qualified to speak, says of 
Lord Rosebery, “He lias had a \uvid and a 
t'aried experience. He is equally at home on 
Plpsom Dow'iis and in the House 01 Lords. His 
life lias been full of action, incident and interest. 
He has not also collected books, but has read 
tliem ; and has found time, even amid the 
engrossing demands of the London County 
Council, the Turf and tlie Foreign < office, not 
only for study, but— wdial is much more remark- 
able- — for tliought.” S^ime years later, wdien 
Russell’s idol had diisappointcd his expectation^, 
lie complained bitterly : “Since then w'e liave 
had fourteen years of picturc'^que eloquence 
about things in general ; ill-timed interventions 
in current politics ; speeches which required 
lelicrs to exidain them, and letters wdiich could 
only be elucidated by letters”. Lord Rosebery’s 
recent gift of IMentmore to his son makes one 
rLColIcct oner more that he w'as a kind of 
superman greatly favoured in all his fortunes, 
\\ho got all that he asked for. But only for a 
time The glor}" dir] not last An incident 
occurred at Dalmcny in 1910, A friend, in the 
course of some talk, remarked, “When 3'ou were 
Prime Hinister” — “Excuse me,” snapped Lord 
Rosebery, “I w'as ne\'er Prime i^.Iinister. I was 
the (jfiicial receiver of a bankrupt Government.” 

Hr. Balfour — it is impressible to speak of him 
as Earl Balfour — on hus appointment as Irish 
Svcretar\' was described variously as The best 
siiLcimcn of the pure cynic in modern politics’ ; 
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as Daddy long-le^c^s ; a biittcrfl\' to bo broken 
on the a lily; as a paLiod mublicr 

[llctorian for fop) ; as an Epicurean aristocrat; 
as a silk-skinned sybarite whose rest a crumpled 
rose-leaf would disturV). Like Lord Roseljery, 
Lord Balfour is judged not by what he has 
acliieved, but by wliat peo]>lc tliink he can do 
if lie want-^ Ir; do it. Even at Phon he liad tlie 
<.n\'iable trick ^>f ''a\’ing nasty ihings iiLatly, the 
L,if: which enabled, him t.j iloor even Joseph 
Cbam])er]ai}i witli the Seiiience : '‘The hon 
gentleman’s -pc-ecli coubists in al;out equal pro- 
],ortio!i of bad liiwory, bail logic and 1>ad taste” 
-Mr. Wdiiston Ciiurcliill, whose abbcnce from tlie 
present Parliament will be widely riiourned, once 
sai<l : “Balfour is wdeked and moral, Asquitli 
is g<Joel ail'd immoral.” This enigmatical sent- 
ence who can explain? ?\li. Balfour was not a 
success as Prime rdinistei' ; Ids other service- 
to the Eir.pire are nu^re glorious. Plis Amen can 
\'’sdt, his -villingncss to ser\e as Foreign Secre- 
tary and iirst Lord of the Admiralty under IMr. 
Lloyd George, his resignation along with the 
other chiefs of due coalition ^vill be recordicd in 
tliC political annals of tlic country with no 
grudging or hesitating praise. 

IMi , Asquith had a brilliant University career, 
and no less shrewd a judge than Jow^ett remarked 
that "(df all the young men wdio have been 
under my care, Asquith is the one whose success 
in life I w'ould mobt confidently predict.” As 
a boy at the City of London School lie said 

am going to the Bar and into Parliament and 
I intend to be either Lord Chancellor or Prime 
^Minister ” Pie did succeed in becoming Prime 
hlinister and in holding that oihce for a^i 
unbroken peidod of eight years; and he could 
easiPc have become Lord Chancellor if he had 
cared. As President of the < Oxford Union he 
enjoyed an enviable reputation, and his con- 
temporaries sang : 

“See Asiiuith soon in Senates to be first 

If Age shall ripen wdiat his youth rehearsed.” 
On the Liberals coming into office in 1S92 he 
w'as taken straight into the Cabinet and made 
Plome Secretary ( )n the death of Campbell- 
Bannerman in 190S he became Premier, and 
continued in office till 1916, when he resigned in 
favour of Yir. Lloyd George. His speech on 
the occasion veas described by IMr. Raymond, 
the Irish Leader, as "a inasterpiLce of magnani- 
mity, reticence and patriotism.” No public man 
has eaten fewx-r of his w’ords. No one can afford 
to quote him loosely against himself. "When 


did I say that”? comes the question. His 
manner Premier was perhap- a little rough 
“Aribing out of that quebtion, ma\' I abk the 
Prime IMinister”? "The hon. gentleman’s ques- 
ti<jn does not arise out of my aiibWer.” "Am 
I to draw' the conclusion”? "The lion, gentle- 
man can draw ■\\hat conclusion he likeb”. Mr. 
Aw|uit]i is a man of widie interests. He is 
deeply cultured ; and he has three negative 
qualities — no egotibUi, no jealousy, no vanity. 
Wdiether lie lias done liis work or more is yet 
in store for him, Time alone wii] show . ( )f 

l\Ir. Lloyd George, it wii] be a lasting glory 
tl at he won the war. The Welsli Solicitor, 
wliose uncle was a boot-mender, tlie ni'jst hated 
man in all Paigland, one w’hmu King Edw'ard 
would not admit to tlie Privy CounciL succeeded 
>'et in forcing his w'ay upwards and wab for six 
years the Prime ?\iin:sier with the whole Parlia- 
uicnt under his thumb It was tlie great uf>- 
ribing of iG'.’O which, made him. He attacked 
the land m(jr_opol\’. Even ilie members of tlie 
Caijinet presse-l him to w’itlidraw the land 
clauses of the ])U»lger, but wir. A-quitli stood by 
him firm and his triumph was comidete 
“Rest,” said a famous Frenchman, “shall I not 
have all eternity to rest in”? dir Floyd 
George's gospel is one of action, of activity, of 
restlessness, of haste, of energy. I have referred 
to his unpopularity. Mr. Llo}wl George is fond 
of relating this story: "A man, having saved 
someone from drowming, wais presented with a 
public testimonial. When called upon to reply, 
he said, “Really I liave done nothing to deserve 
tliis reward- I saw’ the man straggling in the 
w'ater, and as no one else wnis by, I -.aw he w'ould 
be drownied if I didn't save him. So I jumped 
in, svtam to liim, turned him over to see that lie 
w'asn’t Lloyd George and then pulled him out.” 
dir. Bonar Law’s description of dIr. Lloyd 
George wall doubtles.- be read w'ith interest: 

"It is said that if dfr. Lloyd George is good 
in w’ar, w 4 i}’ is he not equally good in peace? 
J. doiiT think it quite follows. In a charge on 
the fiedd of battle, the drummer plays a great 
part, as any of you w’ho have read Kipling’s 
story oi 'The Drums of the Fore and Aft,’ wall 
recall. He r>lays as great a part as any of the 
combatants. During the w’ar the drummer w'as 
needefii not only to keep up the spirit of the men 
on the field of battle, but w'as needed equally at 
home to keep up the courage of all of us wdio 
w’erc not at the front. dIr. Lloyd George w’as 
the drummer. He did tliat better than any of 
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hurried Gladbtone was his keen and high sense 
of public duty. It was said of him that lie so 
li\ed and wrought that lie had kept the soul of 
England alive He waas a powerful speaker, 
though his speeches have been condemned as 
sentiment rather than politics, as sophistry rather 
than sound reason, as illusory enchantment, not 
solid and subsisting trutli. But what lent 
weiglit to his utterances 'vas tlu consciousness 
cf the people that ‘ht was the orator of concrete 
detail, of inductive instances, of energetic 

object So he bore his hearerb through long 

chains of strenuous periods, calling up by the 
marvellous transformations of liis mien a strange 
succcbsion of images — as if he were now a keen 
hunter, now’ some eager l)ird of prey, now a 
charioteer of fiery steeds kept well in hand, and 
now' and again they seemed to hear tlie pity or 
dark wrath of a prophet, with the mighty 
rushing wind and the hre running along the 
ground. ' ’ 

In ifo7, at the age of ninety, after about 
sixty-five years of active political life, Gladstone 
died ( )n Z\Iay aS, the cotfin, preceded by the 
two Houses of Parliament, and escorted by tlie 
chief magnates of the realm, was carried from 
WTstmiiister Hall to West minster Abbey. The 
Heir-Apparent to tlie throne, the Prime 
^-linister, and the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons were among tlie pall- bearers. 

His \’oice is silent in your Council-hall 
For e\'er ; and, \\hale\xr iLinpCsts lour, 

For e'.’er silent ; even if they l>roke 
In thunder, silent; yet rviiutiiber all 
He sp'ikc among you, and the man who spoke ; 
Who never sold the trutli to sa\’e the hour, 
Xor paltered with Eternal God for power. 

I may mere ion Lord Salisbury only to say 
that he was the dominating influence in British 
foreign policy for the whole of the final period 
of the ipth century He summed up his policy 
in the following W(,)rds : '‘In our feTeign policy 
what wv li.'ive to do is simply p) perform ou:’ 
]>art with f onour ; to ahsmin from a meddling 
diplomacy ; to uphold Phigland's honour steadily 
and fearlessly, and always to ])l* rather prone 
to let action go along with words tlian to let 
it lay behind them ” Eor nearh' fourteen years 
he was Prime ^Minister, a period of time only 
exceeded by Walpole, Pitt ami Liverpool. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman hecaine- 
Liberal Prime ^Minister in 1005, but died after 


only a year of office. He was cliecry, modest, 
fearless and straightforwaial. He met, said his 
successor in office, both good ami evil fortune 
vvitii the same unclouded ]>row’, tlie same 
unriiffied temper, tlie same unshakable confi- 
dence in the justice anal rigliteousiiess (')f liis 
cause 

Lord Roseffiery stumbled into the Premiership 
on Gladstone's resignation. His Universuy 
career had been iircmaturcly cut sLorl, fur the 
college authorities did not take the same view’ 
that he did as to the necessity of race-horses 
as a part ui tlie official curriculum, and he was 
compelled to go down without liaving tak^n his 
degree. At tlie age of thirty, he was elcxt^^d 
Ix'rd Rector of Edinburgh, and Gladstone who 
W'as attracted by liim called him “tlie man of 
the future " In 1SS6 he became Foreign 
Secretary, and w’a^ again appointed to that office 
in Gladstone’s last ministry of 1802 ( ffi Glad- 

sione’s final resignation he became Premier 
Queen Abeturia's per:ional choice. Mr. George 
Russell, a critic w ell-qualificd to speak, says of 
Lord Rosebery, “He lias had a vivid and a 
varied experience. He is equally at home on 
Tipsom Down^ and in the House of Lords His 
life has been full of action, incident and interest. 
He has not also collected books, but has read 
tlieiii ; and lias fottml time, even amid the 
engrossing demands of the London County 
Council, the Turf and tiie Pffireign < -ffice, not 
only for study, Itut — w’hat is much more remark- 
able — for thought.” Some years later, when 
Russell’s idol had <lisappointed his expectations, 
he complained bitterly : "Since then we liave 
Iiad fourteen years of picttire-que eloquence 
about linings in general ; ill-timed interventions 
in current politics ; speeches which required 
letcer.s to explain them, and letters W’hich could 
(mly be elucidated by letters”. Lord Rosebery’s 
recent gift of blentmore 10 his son makes one 
recollect once more tliat he was a kind of 
siqierman greatly favoured in all his fortunes, 
\\lio got all that he asked for. But only for a 
time. Tile guiry did not last. An incident 
occurred at Dalmeny in 1910. A friend, in the 
course of some talk, remarked, "When you w'ore 
Prime iMinister” — "Lxcii^^e me,” snapped Lord 
Rosebery. "I '^.vas never Prime Minister. I w’as 
the ofticial rtctiver of a bankrupt Government.” 

Mr. Baliour — it is impossible to speak of him 
as Plarl Balfrair — on his appointment as Irish 
Secretary w'as described variously as The best 
specimen of the pure cynic in modern politics’ ; 
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as Daddy long -1 e^^'s ; a butterfly to be broken 
on the wli^ei ; as a lily ; as a palAed inaslier 
( llctofian for fop) ; an Epicurean aristocrat ; 
as a silk-skinned sybarite whose rest a crunipEd 
rc‘se-leaf would disturb. Like L<>>rd Rosebery, 
Lord Balfour is judged not by what he has 
achieve«l, but by what people think he can do 
ir he wants to 'lo it. E\*en at Etrni lie liad the 
eiitiable trick of sa\ ing nasty things neatly, the 
gift t'vhich enabled, him tu door e\'eii Joseph 
Chamberlain with the sentence: “The hon. 
g'entleinan’s speecli con^ir^ts in about equal pro- 
p'trtion of bad lii^'tory, ])ad logic and liad taste^h 
Mr. Winston Churchill, v/hose absence from the 
present Parliament will be widely mourned, once 
said: “Balfour is wucked and. moral, Asquitl: 
is good and immoral.’' This enigmatical sent- 
ence who can explain? him Balfc>ur was not a 
success as Prime Zvlinist^r ; liis other services 
lij the Empire are more glorious. His American 
v'sit, his '^dllingness to serve as Foreign Secre- 
tary and first Lord of the Admiralty under hlr. 
Llo^nl George, his resignation along with tlm 
other chiefs of ilie coalition will be recorded in 
the political annals of the countr_v with no 
grudging or hesitating pmaise. 

hlr. Asquith liad a brilliant IMiversity career, 
and no less shrewM a judge tlian Jotvett remarked 
that “(hf all the young men who have betoi 
under my careq Asquith is the one tvhose succe:.s 
in life I w'ould most confidently predict.” As 
a boy at the City of London School lie said 
“I am going to the Bar and into Parliament and 
I intend to be either Lord ChanceHor or Prime 
hlinister ” Fle did succeed in becoming Prime 
hlinister and in holding that ofiice for a:i 
unbroken peifiod of eight years; and he couitl 
easily have become Lord Chancellor if he hail 
cared. As President of tlm ^ )xford Union he 
enjo^^cd an en\'iable reputation, and his con- 
temporaries sang : 

”See Asquith soon in Senates to be first 

If Ago shall ripen wdiat his youth rehearsed ” 
the Liberals coming into office in 1S92 lie 
was taken straight into the Cabinet and made 
Home Secretary. b)n the death of Campbell- 
Bannerman in 1908 he became Premier, and 
continued in office till 1916, when he resigned in 
favour of IMr. Lloyd George. His speech on 
the occasion veas described by IMr. Raymond, 
the Irish Leader, as masterpiece of magnani- 
mity, reticence and patriotism.” No public man 
lias eaten fewer of his words. No one can afford 
to quote him loosely against himself. “When 
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flid I say that”? comes the question. His 
manner U'? Premier wa^ pte-rhap.-? a little rough. 
“Arising out <jI that qiieHioii, may I a^k the 
Ivime Minister”? “The hon. gentleman’s ciues- 
tion does not arise out of my answer.” “Am 
1 to draw’ the conclusion”? “The hon. gentle- 
man can draw' wdiat conclusion he likes”. Mr. 
Asquith is a man of wide interests. He Is 
deeply ciiltuixd ; and he has three negative 
qualifies — no egotism, no jealousy, no vanity. 
Wfiiether he has done his work or more is yet 
in -tore for him, Time alone will show. ( T 
?Mr. Lloyd George, it will be a lasting glory 
that he ^'’on the war. The Welsh Solicitor, 
whose uncle v'as a boot-mender, the most hated 
man in all England, one wliom King Edward 
would ne>t admit 10 the Privy Council, succeeded 
\’et in forcing his way upwards anti was for six 
years the Prime ?\IinisteT with the whole Parlia- 
rj eiit under liis thumb. It wa> tlie great up- 
rising of icon which made liini. He attacked 
the land niijr.opoly Even the members of the 
Cabinet pressed him to w’itialraw the land 
clauses of the budget, but ?\Ir Ascjuitii stooel by 
him firm and his triumph vras complete. 
“Rest,” said a famous Frenchman, “shall I not 
have all eternity to rest in”? hir. Lloyd 
George’s gospel is one of action, of activity, of 
ixstiessiiess, of haste, of energy. I have referred 
to his unpop'alarity. IMr. Lloy 1 George is fond 
of relating this story: “A man, liaving saved 
someone fiajin drowming, was presented with a 
public testim..)nial. When called upon to reply, 
lie said, “Really I have done m.^thing to deserve 
this renvard. I saw’ the man struggling in the 
water, and as no one else w'as by, I -a'^’ he w’ould 
1^0 drowned if I didn’t save liim fio I jumped 
in, s^Wiiii to iiim, turned him o\'er to see that lie 
wasn’t Lloyd George and then pulb.d him out,’’ 
hlr. Bonar Lane’s elescription of Mr. Lloyd 
George w’ill doubtless be read with interest: 

“It is said that if ?dr. Lloyd George is good 
in war, w’hy is he not ccjually good in peace? 
I don’t think it (piite fullow’s. In a charge on 
the field of battle, the drummer plays a great 
part, as any of you w’ho have read Kipling’s 
story of ‘The Drums of the Fore and Aft,’ will 
recall. He ]>lays as great a part as any of the 
combatants. During the w’ar the drnmnier w’as 
liCcvledl not only to keexi up the spirit of the men 
on tlie fiehl of battle, but was needed equally at 
home to keep up the courage of all of us w’ho 
w’ere not at the front. Mr. Lloyd George w’as 
the drummer. He did that bette-r than any of 
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uz could have done, I thitik, l)ut when the charge 
is over, and some have fallen and some are in 
hospital, the drummer would be rather out of 
place in a hospital, unless liis drumsticks were 
taken from him. I think there is sume truth 
in that if \-ou give it consideration (Hear, 
hear.^ I suppose you have heard the story 
which rather illustraies it It is a very old one. 
A Highland -oldier vara in hospital. He was in 
the last Stages of exhaustion. His nurse deeplv 
sympathized tvith him. As she bent over him, 
he whispered Tf I coiiM only hear the pipes.’ 
The nurse had a warm heart. Without getting 
peiinission, she brougln a piper into the room 
vho played his entrancing music The xtatient 
fully rccovere h Every other patient in the 
hospital died.’ 

Now we come to i\Ir. Bonar Eaw. He became 
the Leader of the Conservatives in 1912 because 
iMr. Walter Long and i\Ir. Austen Chamberlain 
could not decide which of them should be the 
leader and so a third man was cliosen who '^vas, 
to use a vulgarism, a dark horse. In the midst 
of the Coal CriAs of that year, the House, grave 
and perplexed, was in a sombre mood. Then, 
describes A. G. G. ‘'suddenly there rolled over 
the packed benches a thunder of delighted 
cheering. It swept the Liberal ranks; it swept 
the Tories. Labour and Irish tvere caught in 
the wave. The note was new and perplexing 
It was not merely its unanimity; it seemed 
charged with emotions outside the drama of 
Ijolitics. It was as though the Huuse had 
suddenly seen a vision. I looked dowm, l\Ir. 
Balfour \vas emerging from heliind the 'speaker 
chair and passing along tlic front opposition 
Bench to a scat beside— Air. Bonar Law. It was 
liis first a])pearance since his abdication of tlie 
leader.diip. And in tlw shout that w’clcoined 
liim there was not merely' tlie joy' of the Hoii-e 
at tlic return to the stage of the well-graced 
actor ; there was also its comment on tlie suc- 
cessor. It wa^ a merciless, a scornful comment 
f)n the one side ; a comment of humiliatioii and 
apolog_v on the other.'’ 

Air. Bonar Law' has been described as a good 
second. But as Prime Alinister ho shcw'ed 
qualities of fluency', orderly' progression, busi- 
nesslike exactness, and an unaffected sincerity. 
His early- indiscretions made a member of Air. 
As(iuitli’s Cabinet say: ‘AA’e dig our graves 
afresh every week ; but Air. Bonar Law fills it up 
before we can get into it." These indiscretions 
almost completely- disappeared with mellowing 


\xars, and though marked by- no brilliance, his 
term of office has by no means been unsuccess- 
ful. If very one w'ill regret the reasons that 
bi ought about his resignation after one of the 
shortest ministerics ii"* English historyv 

Of the iicw' Prime Alinister, much cannot, 
for oh\ious rea'-ons, be said here. His rise has 
been phenomenal and is partly' due to the 
secession of Afr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead and to Lord Curzon ])eing in the 
Upp^r House It is to the lasting credit of the 
Aiariiuess Curzon that he should have agreed to 
serve under his y'ounger colleague. "T.P." in 
a recent sketch thus describes Air. Baldwin : 
‘'You cannot imagine him in a passion either of 
temper or of words. He has not a i^artide of 
the love of the limelight or of the command of 
[icturesque language w'hicli makes for dramatic 
scenes and presents one as the centre of enthu- 
siastic plaudits from an intoxicated crow'd." 
It is a point more curious than important that 
a large number of these Prime Alinisters have 
liad some connectio!! with India. Pitt’s grand- 
father had been Go\'ernor of Aladras ; Shelburne’s 
grandson w'as Viceroy- of India; Pitt himself 
introduced an India Bill ; George Canning w-as 
appointed President of the Board of Control and 
six y-ears later accepted the Governor-Generalship 
cf India, but his appointment as Foreign Secre- 
tary- stood in the w'ay-. His son w'as the first 
Indian Viceroy'. Goderich w’as appointed by- 
Peel, President of India Board and his son the 
Alarquis of Pipon w'as an Indian Viceroy-. 
Vv^ellington served in India as Sir Aurthur 
Vrelleslcy- and hi^ brother the Alarquis of 
Vlellesley- w'as Governor-General. Sir Robert 
Plci’s grandson is the present Secretary- of State 
for India. During Liverpool’s long administra- 
tion, Palmerston was offered one of the Gover- 
norships, with die eventual promise of the 
Vice royalty-; once again in 1S27 the post w'as 
offered to him. The Earl of Derby^ drafted 
Victoria’s Proclamation. In his second ministry^ 
Disraeli announced the Queen’s title of Empress 
of India. Lord vSalisbtiry in 1S65 became Secre- 
tary- of State for India and again in 1S74. 
Gladstone’s son ^vas a successful businessman in 
Calcutta, Air. Lloy-d George’s daughter is in 
India. 

^ ^ ^ 

Bel\veen them these Prime Alinisters have led 
rifty--four miiiist cries one (Gladstone) being four 
times, tw'o (Derby and Salisbury^ three times, 
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and nine twice at the head of affairs. < )f these 
thirt\'-eight, six have been Scotsmen, three 
Irishmen, one Welsh and one of foreign extrac- 
tion. The letters P or G begin either the names 
or the titles of half of their number. Seventeen 
were at Eton, five at Harrow, four at West- 
minster, one at Winchester, one at Charterhouse 
and one at St. PauPs. Seventeen went to 
( )xford, fourteen to Cambridge and one to 
Edinburgh. Only eight had any other profes- 
sion than that of politics. Four fought a duel. 
Three had been vSpeakers of the House of 
Commons. Several have seriously diminished 
their fortunes b\’ their tenure of office — Walpole, 
Newcastle, Portland, Perceval, Russell and INIr. 
Asquith. A few have had their debts posthum- 
ously paid b\" Parliament. These are some of 
the interesting facts that we glean from a rapid 
survey over the careers of the Prime Ministers. 

TT ^ * .K- 

Men in great place, says Bacon, are thrice 
servants — -servants of the sovereign, servants of 
fame, and servants of business ; and he accords 
them the first degree of honour among subjects, 
as parUcipes curariim, those upon whom princes 
do discharge the greatest weight of their affairs. 
With this IMilton agrees. ^AVhosocver in a 


state'', he says, '‘knows how wisely form the 
manners of men and to rule them at home and 
in war with excellent institutes, him in the first 
place, above others, I should esteem worthy of 
all honour". 

Mr. Bighani had a difficult, but exceedingly 
interesting lask to perform, and it i.s due to him 
to say that he has performed it very^ well. 
His book dees not pretend to be a historical or 
learned VvOrk j it is intended for that insigni- 
ficant, but all-powerful person, ‘the general 
reader'. Thd general reader will go through 
the pages of this book with his curiosity shar- 
pened and he may be sure of learning a great 
many things attractively expressed. Even 
forgotten worthies like Latarei and Robinson 
acquire, in the deft hands of Mr. Bigham, an 
interest which the model history text- books 
fail to arouse. There are occasionally lapses in 
the book, slight evidences of haste, but the 
whole volume is written with singular detach- 
ment from party prejudice and with a sole view 
to truth ; all this must have involved consider- 
able study and industry. The author deserv’es 
to be warmly congratulated on the success 
which has attended his efforts. 

^ ^ -TT- * * 


IXDIAX MUvSiC. 

By Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyfr, b.a., b.l., l.t. 


II* 

Origin and Function of Music. 

I. Ornament precedes utility. So, in Music, 
rhythm precedes tune v.ffiereof the former is an 
ornament. The clapping of hands and the 
stamping of feet in marking rhythm exemplify 
the first element of response to music; and the 
large family of drums, ctnnbals, and bells in 
Europe as well as mridangam, tahla, dholak, 
kinjray jalra, moresing and sorabath in India — is 

*Part I appeared in our April issue. 
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but an illustration of the same principle. 
Untutored ears are quicker to perceive 
rhythmical accentuation than variations of tune. 
Hence the ordinary theatrical music based on 
rhythm is more popular, and catches the street- 
Arab imagination better, than the classical 
music based on tune. 

2. The origin of music lies deeper. Prose 
talk, Prose chant. Verse chant and E3’rical 
song were never distinct from, but ever tended 
to shade with, one another. Nay, human speech 
passed into all the four states between which 
the only line of demarcation was the degree of 
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emotion. In war, some set phrases were singled 
ont from common talk; in funerals, some other 
phrases rose into prominence ; in hunting, the 
hunter's emotion took a poetical form which 
they chanted ; and in story-telling, the 
meaningless chorus asserted itself ; and also in 
love-making, metaphors came to be freely 
Liiiployed. From these small beginnings, there 
emerged a di.stiiict stage when orations or highly 
emotional speeches came to be delivered. 
These orations will b^^ found, on careful 
examination, to have grown out of simple 
talking, — ordinar^^ speech which has a rise and 
fall in pitch ; w hich distinguishes by intonation 
questions from answ^ers ; touches emphatic wrords 
with a peculiar accent ; and forms thus a phase 
of music which may be roughly wnitten clowm in 
notes. The more emotional a language is, th-j 
more musical it becomes. Comi^are, fo^ 
instance, the emotional language of Andradesa 
with the monotonous one of the Nilgiri Hills. 
If even simple talking has its owm rise and fall 
in pitch, th(j emotional speech of a trained 
orator is invariably accompanied by exalted 
urnes and cadences. 

3. “Jtist as,’' observed Herbert Spencer,"^ 
"'from the orations expressed in the nietax^horical 
and allegorical style natural to them, there 
sprang Epic Poetry, out of w'hich Eyrie Poetry 
was afterwards developed; so, from the exalted 
tones and cadences in wEich orations wx*re 
delivered, there came the Chant or Recitative 
^Uisic, from which Lyrical 3 ^Iusic has since 
grown up. The parallelism lies not only in 
genesis but also in results. For, hnical poetry 
differs from epic poetry, just as lyrical music 
differs from recitative music. Each still further 
intensifies the natural language of emotions. 
Lyrical x^o^'lry is more metaphorical, more 
h33perbolic, more eliptical, and adds rh^ffhm of 
lines to the rhythm of feet. So Unical music 
is louder, more sonorous, more extreme in its 
intervals, and adds the rhythm of phrases to the 
rhythm of bars. And the knowm fact, that out 
of ejjic poetry stronger passions developed 
l\Tical poetr\% strengthens the inference that 
the\^ similarly developed lexical music out of 
recitative.” 

4. This theory of Herbert Spencer had been 
alread}^ anticipated by our ancestors, inasmuch 
as they classified iMusic into two broad divisions, 
vL., !Margi and Desi. Text-Book wniters have 
defined "Alargi” to be wdiat w’as sought for by 

ill! his Origin and Function of Music. 


Brahma and practised by Bharatha and “Desi” 
to be wdiat varies according to the tastes of the 
peofjle of various countries, tending to the 
gratification of the sense of hearing. Again, 
]Margi is said to be "Destroyer of Births’ 

and Desi "that wdiich pleases the people’. 

The former represents the old st^de, while the 
latter, the new’ st\de. But wdierein lies the 
vital point of difference betwxen the two styles 
of singing? I\Iathanga answers: ]Margi is 
Nibadha (set in and bound by words) and Desi 
IS Anibadha (free from words) . This exactly is 
the difference betw’cen Recitative ^lusic and 
Lexical ]\Iusic. 

5. Samaganam is ^largi or Recitative Music. 
The wFole of Rama3’anani was sung b}’ Kusa 
and Lava so excellenth’ that all the ascetics wdio 
heard the music w’ere seized wdth surprise and, 
their etxs flooded wdth tears, exclaimed : 

^rrr ^ 

“All! w’hat charming music! What sweet 
verses !” What kind of music could it have been 
but the same Margi or Recitative dviusic? 
Have you at an3" time heard ‘Rama3^ana 
Sastris’ expounding to their eager audience the 
wdiole poem or a part thereof, in a subdued 
chant? That, again, is Recitative Music. 
Have you noted that Harikatha Performers first 
make speeches, then slowd}’ take their audience 
to vrithas (verses) and then to avatharikas 
(introductories) w’hich w’ould imperceptibh" 
develop into full-fledged songs? That exactU- 
is the w’a\" in wdiich music grew stage bt" stage. 

6. I shall not be far from being true, if I 
state that the fundamental basis of music lies in 
the God-given powxr of talking,^ and that the 
origin of music lies in the powxr of talking 
ccining in contact wdth the unfolding of 
Emotion, centred in the heart of man. The 
stages along wEich talking developed into sing- 
ing are : Talking, Speech, Emotional speech, 
Recitative iMusic and Ltwical iMusic. This 
Lyrical iMusic developed itself, on the introduc- 
tion of reformed scales, hy leaps and bounds, 
into a full-blowm iMusical S3’stem of the modern 
times. 

7. The function of music is manifold. If 
properh" handled, it is not incapable of even 
superhuman achievements. Did not, wdth 
sw’eet music, Hanumant melt the rocks and 
]\Iuthusw*ami Dikshithar§ force the clouds to 

•"For, it is a truism that whoever can talk can sing. 

fHanuman sang Raga Gundakriya. 

§Dikshithar sang Arririthavarshini. 
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pour down rain? Is it not said in a [Mysore 
legend that a great Sangitha Vidwan was able 
to generate fire by singing Raga Dipika ? 
Again, is it not related in the Aini-Akbari, that 
Tansen sang, at midday, one of the ragas suited 
to the night and that such was his power of 
music that instantly the day became night and 
the darkness spread all round the palace of 
Akbar, as far as the musician's voice could 
reach? Did not our Cord Sri Krishna, in the 
midst of his Gopi associates on the banks of 
the Jumna, play rapturously upon his flute 
those bewitching strains which, like the hue of 
( )rpheus, drew stones, trees and floods and set 
the Devas, the Gandharvas and the [Manu^shyas 
and even the beasts, the very hills and dales and 
streams all a-dancing Did not again, Dry den, 
with an insight into nature, sing — 

^AVhen nature underneath a heap 

(Jf jarring atoms lay 

And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful \Mice was heard from high, 
U-\rise, ye more than dead.' 

Then cold and hot and moist and dry 
In order, to their stations leap 
And Music’s pow-er obe^’^”? 

S. Speaking, however, from the human 
point of view, music is a part of the regular 
organisation of God’s w'orld whth a distinct 
mission to fulfil, inasmuch as it is tlie most 
orderly, the most delicate, the most i^erfect, and 
the most unpunished of all bodily pleasures and 
also the most helpful to all the ages of man. 
Further, it stimulates the nerves of a person; 
regulates the flow of his blood ; creates a powxr 
of concentration in his mind ; and allays, by 
th^ regularity" of its vibrations, even his physical 
pains and mental cares. According to Dr. Knox, 
it refines the soul, infuses the noblest 
thoughts, urges to the most animated action 
and eradicates every malignant propensity. 
Napolean Bounaparte was of opinion that music, 
of all the arts, had the greatest influence over 
the passions and that the legislator ought to 
give it the greatest encouragement. Haweis 
agreed with Bounaparte and observed that the 
question of music for the people would, sooner 
or later, becom.e a great government question, 
inasmuch as it had an inherent potver of 
diminishing the number of paupers and 
criminals. That great reformer, [Martin Luther, 
gave it as his experienced conclusion that 
music was the only art which could calm tlie 
agitations of the soul. Frederick the Great of 


Prussia made it a point to dedicate, whenever 
he was not on the field, four hours a day for 
music. Even the author of the Evolution 
Theory, Darwdn, had to confess: 'Mf I had to 
live my life again, I w'ould have made a rule 
to read some poetry and listen to some music 
at least once a week ; loss of these tastes is a 
loss to happiness.” Herbert Spencer’s felicitous 
way of pointing out the function of music 
deserves our attention: ”The enjoyments of 
a good dinner do not end with tliemselves but 
nunister to bodily wxll-being. The gratification 
of sex-desire does not stop with mere gratifica- 
tion but leads to the maintenance of the race. 
Inordinate love of money- and the consequent 
hoarding thereof finally- lead to its distribution 
among the people. So the direct pleasure of 
music indirectly' develops the language of 
Emotions and thus promotes human happiness. 
Just as Phy-siology-, originating from medicine 
and once subordinate to it, but, latterly- pursued 
for its own sake, is in our day coming to be 
the science on wdiich the progress of medicine 
depends; so [Music, having its root in emotional 
language and gradually- evolved from it, has 
ever been reacting upon, and further advancing, 
it.” P'inally-, Shakespeare vented his indigna- 
tion on unmusical beings thus : 

”He who hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 

sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, strategems and spoils; 

The motions of his heart are dull as night 

And his aflections dark as Erebus ; 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

9. Indian opinion on [Music is not less 
forcible than European opinion thereon. In the 
first place, Lord Sri Krishna once addressed 
Narada : ”0 ! Narada ! I live not in Vy-kunta 

nor in the hearts of Yogis, nor even in the 
region of the Sun ; but I stand there where 
my- Bhakthas sing.’”'' Sharangadev and Ahobala 
described, alike, the pow-er of music to extend 
from Pasu to Pasupathi. While the former 
ol'served : ” Inasmuch as Siva is pleased with 

vocal music, Krishna w'ith flute, Brahma with 
vSama, and Sarasw'athi wdth Vina ; w'hat need 
have I to make mention of music’s power over 
Yakshas, Gandharvas, Devas and Men?”; the 
latter remarked: cry-ing child in a cradle 

stops cry-ing 011 drinking the delicious nectar of 

'■ ^ 1 

mm ^ ij 
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music; the enraged cobra forgets its instinct on 
hearing the music of the charmer ; and the 
beasts of the forests, living upon the grass and 
wandering about the forest, give up their lives 
on listening to the music of the hunter/' 
Bharthruhari, like Shakespeare, vented his 
indignation on unmusical beings thus : 

“An unmusical man is a veritable beast minus tail 
and horns 

Sir T. iMuthuswamier observed that the in- 
fluence of music was considerable and that, even 
in moments of despondency, its power would 
raise the drooping spirits. Finally, my esteemed 
friend Mr. T. Eakshmana Pillay described the 
power of music in his own characteristic wa^" : 
“What is the language in which the sprighth' 
bird, forlorn on the sighing lx)Ugh, communicat- 
ed its charming love to its mate on the opposite 
bough ! It is Ivlusic. Music is part of the charm 
of the ocean and of the grandeur of the thunder- 
clap It is the medium whereby starving beggar 
often enlists the sympathy of many a stone- 
hearted (hmor. It is the balsam which soothes 
the arduous workman’s si'>irit. The rower, the 
ploughman, the handyman, the carrier, the 
dollyman, the shepherd, ™-all fly to this mother 
of charms for stimulation and relief of the 
monotony of their labour." 

lo. Anecd< 4 e^ to ilhistuite the \aried effect 
of music are only too many. First, as regards 
its medicinal effect, iNIartinus Capella assures u-> 
tluit fever> were removed !>>' songs. Plutarch 
says that Thelate^, the Cretan, delivered the 
Lacedaeim)niaiis from pestilence by the sweet- 
ness of his lyre iMr. Bianchini certifies lie has 
witnessed many instances wherein music has 
been applied with great effect in cases of acute 
and chn>nical diseases. Dr. Cox relates a case 
of the power of music r>n insanity, wlinx 
gieat benefit was obtained in the cure of a soldier 
by the music of a fife. Burton, in his Anatoniy 
of Melancholy , says no remedy is so powerful 
for melancholy as music and merry company. 
Hence P'arinelH; ( 1705-1 78:: } , who cured King 
Philip of Spain of his melancholy, was retained 
by the king at tlic higlicst salary ever paid to a 
musician, viz , francs a year. Plato 

remarks that tin. effect of music on the mind is 
like that of the air on the body. In the History 
ol the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris for 
i;o7, a rcinarkahle case is related. A famous 
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musician was seized with fever, accompanied 
with alarming paroxysms. On the seventh day 
he fell into a delirium and shrieked. Then, one 
of those natural instincts, which are commonly 
said to prompt animals in distress to seek for 
those herbs that are proper for their case, made 
him desirous of hearing a small concert in his 
chamber. Xo sooner had the sweet music 
touched him than his countenance assumed an 
air of sweetness and serenity, his eyes became 
calm and his convulsions ceased entirely. He 
shed tears of joy and was free from the fever 
during the time the music lasted. But 
at the end of the concert he lapsed into 
his former state. So the music had to 
be repeated for ten days till he was 
completely cured. Even a layman like Sit 
William Jones obser\Ts in his Musical Modes 
of the Hindoos : “After food, when the opera- 
tions of digestion and absorption give so much 
employment to the vessels that a temporary 
state of mental repose must be found, especially 
in hot climates, essential to health it seems 
reasonable to believe that a few agreeable airs, 
either heard or played without effort, must have 
all the good effects of sleep and put the soul 
in tune for any subsequent exertion." Hence 
it was that Sir Thomas More prescribed, in his 
Ttofia/ nitisic as an appendix to evers’ meal ; 
and Epictetus called a table without music a 
manger. Hence again it is that our Indian 
Princes have, from time immemorial, been 
treated to music, at the time of — or immediately 
after — meab 

IT. Secondly, as regards the effect of music 
on action, an old officer who served under the 
Duke of i\ lari borough \vas so timid as to show 
the utmost reluctance to an engagement, until 
he heard the drums and trumpets when his 
spdrits were raised to such a degree that he 
became very ardent to be engaged wdth the 
enemy. Tyrtens, the Spartan poet, by his music 
sung to the accompaniment of flutes, so inflamed 
the courage of his countin-men that the\" achieved 
a great victoigv over the Messinians to whom they 
bad submitted in several previous conflicts. 
Timotlieus, by touching his lyre with his flying 
fingers, ravished the cars of Alexander so as to 
make him ^assume the god, affect to nod and 
seem to shake the very spheres'. The late 
\ aradacliari, a very good graduate musician, 
tnl(] iiu tliat he had been once waylaid by a 
g^nig of highway robliers, from whose hands he 
giacefuily extricated himself by feasting their 
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ears with a good set of Nandana's Kirthanams, 
I cannot leave this portion of the subject vdth- 
out referring to Govinda i\Iarar^s music. When, 
before Thiagaraja, iNIarar quickened the degree, 
‘‘the hearers forgot they were on the earth. 
Some went in trance and some went to dance. 
Some felt transported to the region of ni^'stery 
and other perceived the moral value of their 
lives raised. Some, again, felt the thrill of 
battle and others thought they were initiated 
into the sereneness of meditation. While thus 
their ears fed on rich ambrosia, tears flowed 
down their cheeks.^'* 

12. Thirdly, as regards the effect of music 
on animals. A Captain of the regiment of 
Navarre was once confined into a prison-house 
for having spoken too freely of Touvois, the 
French ^Minister. The Captain begged leave of 
the Governor to send for his lute to soften his 
confinement. After four days’ playing he v;as 
greatly astonished to see the mice come out of 
their holes and the spiders descend from their 
webs and form a circle around him, as if to 
listen to his music with greater attention. He 
dropped his lute and they ran awa^". He 
played it again and the\" appeared. Every day 
they increased in number till they reached loo. 
x‘V cat was let in. But even the cat was all 
attention to music. vSir John Hawkins confirms 
the truth of this story. It is a well-attested 
fact that, when a house is infested with snakes, 
musicians are sent for who, by j^laying on a 
flageolet, find out their hiding places and charm 
them to destruction. If a milkmaid sings when 
milking, the cow — they say — would yield one- 
fifth more quantity of milk than usual. The 
minstrel Saga was once sailing with some 
merchants of Broach. “Sing a song, please,” 
said a merchant. The minstrel replied : ‘T 

shall have no objection to sing ; but I fear the 
fish will be so excited that our vessel may be 
wrecked.” All the merchants exclaimed: 
“Fish ! no mortars song can disturb them ; sing 
on.” Whereupon the minstrel tuned his lute 
and sang ; when lo ! the fisli became all mad- 
dened : and one monster jumped into the boat 
and broke it in twain. Again, two wild ante- 
lopes, it is said, used often to come to the place 
where Sirja-ud-daulali entertained himself with 
concerts, till they w*ere mercilessly shot down 
by that wdlder Nabob. Phirther again, wiien a 
celebrated lutanist, Bulbul, was plaving to a 
large company in a grove mar Shiraz, semw 

^See my Life of TJiia,earaja. 


nightingales tried to vie wdth the musician, some- 
times warbling on the tiees, someiimes fiutter- 
ing from branch to l^rancli, as if they w ished to 
approach the instriiiiients whence the niL-lody 
pioceeded, and at length dropped on the ground 
in a kind of ecstasy, from which the\^ w’ere soon 
raised by a change of the mode. 

13. Fourthly, as regards the effect of music 
on religion. INIusic and religion are so inter- 
twdned wnth each other that you cannot accept 
the one and reject the other. Starve music and 
forthwith goes religion to rot. Starve religion 
and forthwith goes music to rot. Starve both, 
and forthwith man degenerates into despicable 
two-legged thing and a lump of flesh lit only to 
be burnt. Thiagaraja put a w' eighty question 
in his admirable siiaich, Mokskamugaladtz : 
“Can there be ‘mokslud or salvation for an un- 
musical being?” Here, no less a personage 
than Yangavalkya backed up Thiagaraja by 
giving a ruling, in liis Sinrithi, on the x>oint 
thus : 

li v 

In another snatch, LSanglfhafS'JuisiJuagnanamn/ 
Thiagaraja gave us a rationale for his (luery, viz., 
“the knowledge of the science of music yields 
tlie joy of Sartipya ” 

14. But w'hat ? As four inqjort- 

ant milestones of salvation, our sacred works 
have marked Salokya, Samipya, Sarupya, and 
Sa>mjya. The smaller souls, Jivatmas, after a 
very long and even tiresome coinse of slow 
evolution, acquire ability to have a happy glimpse 
of the Great Soul, Paramatma, though from 
a distance. This is the first stag^, called 
Salukya. By a further pr(/cess of evolution they 
are able to approach nearer to the Great Soul, 
till at last they find themselves side by side 
with Him. This is the second stage called 
Samipya. By a still further ])roce^s of evolution, 
tliey learn to shed their peculiar shapes and 
angularities and assume the same ‘rupa’ or form 
as that of the Great v^^oul. Tins is the third 
stage called Sarupya. Because of the sameness 
of rnpa, now' reached, the Jitatmas and the 
Parmatma find it very easy to iiierge in, or 
unite with, each other, as fire with fire, or air 
Nvith air, or w'ater with w'ater. When they 
thus do effect the union, the Jivatmas are deemed 

tWlitievtr knowx tlie -eoret^ of Vitia ]>1ay, wliocver 

an aikpt in the inatur *4 Sriiihi^. and v>ln»c\«.r 
well-ver->ed in Tliala ; eadly he cet into the way 

of 3Iok-’ha 
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to have attained the fourth and last sage, called 
SayujyaN 

15. Now, a question arises as to what is 
the Ttipa' or form of the Great Soul which the 
smaller souls must assume before merging in it. 
Cfxxr philosophy begins with a premise that God 
is sound and He is Nada. Compare — 

{1} The Vedic Authority — 

(2) The Biblical Authority — the begin- 
ing was the Word : and the Word 
was with God and the Word was 
God 4 ' 

(3} Thiagaraja's Chitharanjani soilg — 

(4) Tagore’s Gitanjali — ! God ! I know 

that onl}^ as a singer I come before 
thy presence.” 

(5) Sri Sankaracharyar’s Sivanandalahari 

t6) Sarangadev’s Sangitharatnakara 

16. Hence the smaller souls which are 
to mix themselves with the Great Soul to attain 
salvation must, as a Condition Precedent, assume 
the same form of Sound as that of the Great 
Soul. In other words, music is a necessary and 
indispensable sine qucb non to every ble^'sed 
individual smaller soul which must therefore 
possess or acquire a reasonable degree of 
susceptibility thereto. All need not sing but 
shall hear singing. Otherwise there is no 
salvation. Hence it was that Thiagaraja ins- 
tinctiveU sang iMokshamugalada. Ragasndha- 
rasa speaks of music as capable of giving its 
votary all the fruits of Yaga, Yoga, Thiaga and 
Bhoga, ^‘Anandasagaraniu” blackrnarks all 
unmusical beings as so many burdens to the 
earth. And 'Eudukupeddala’ lays down a 
curriculum of studies and includes 3 fusic 
therein. 4 

17. The place and function of music in a 
well-ordered system of education has now to 
be considered. “Educafon in music, said 
Plato, ‘hs of the greatest importance, because 
the measure and harmony enter in the strongest 
manner into the inward part of the soul. The 

'•'Kalpiira-Dipatadafia or Camphor-burniug is in- 
tended to illustrate, and daily ])ring home to the mind 
of the masses the vital truth of this ancient theor\ . 

4 he camphor is the Jivatma and the a.Gfni is Paraniatma. 
When Ixah meet, the camphor sluols its o\sn form and 
hc».omcs oiu' with agni ; and then both tlisa[>]>oar 

vSee my Life or T /jam' am /a 


mail who has been here educated, as he ought, 
perceives in the quickest manner whatever 
workmanship is defective and whatever execu- 
tion is unhandsome or whatever productions are 
of that kind ; and being disgu-ted in a proper 
manner, he wall praise whiU :s beautiful, 
rejoicing in it and receiving it int<j his scinl, be 
nourished by it and become a w’orthy^ and good 
man. Education in music is for the sake of 
such things as ther^e.” You may perhaps know' 
that music was, among the Greeks and ancient 
Indians, quite the first means of education, as U 
ought to be. The reason a great poet has given : 
^^Just as tvater can enalde a seed only to grow 
but not to change its own nature : so \^:dva 
can only dcw'elop the character, good or bad, 
as it finds, but not to change its nature. ’N 
Here, A'ldya^ is used in the narrowest sense of 
instruction. Evidently the poet w^aiits to 
empjhasise the truth that character is more 
important than instruction. \Yhat is character 
but w ell-regulated Emotion ? And what is 
music but an excellent regulator of Emotion ? 
Indeed the end and aim of music is the Disci- 
pline of Emotion. Yliat ruins life? What 
mars happiness? What destroy^ manliness? 
\\ hat sullies tvoniaiihood ? The common answer 
is ‘Ill-regulated Emotion.’ Take, then, Music 
as the great organ of emotional discipline, of 
emotional culture, and in fact of character- 
dLW’elopment, Hence it is that music ought to 
be the first and foremost subject of teaching in 
a wxll-arranged curriculum of studies. 

iS. Mr. H. B. Krishna Rao comes to the 
same conclusion in another w^ay. ‘‘IMan comes 
out of his mother’s w^omb,” he writes in 
his Psychology of JIiisic, “with the sound- 
language : and he cries for milk, for sleep 
and for comfort. As months elap-e, the 
bab\^ learns to express its feelings and thoughts 
by means of the sign-language . As months 
further elapse, it learns to employ the 'iCord- 
language. It should be noted that the ‘sound- 
language’ originates from instinct, the "sign- 
language’ from instinct and reason, and the 
‘w'ord-language’ mainly from reason. The 
course of education, w'hich is but a passage from 
instinct to reason, must be so adjusted as to 
develop the three kinds of the above-mentioned 
‘language,’ in the order in w'hich they manifest 
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themselves in the growth of a childX The 
sound-language -music wherewith the baby 
enters the world must be the medium of instruc- 
tion in the early part of its life. Then, the sign- 
language, the chief feature whereof is the 
graceful movement of all the limbs in all possible 
directions, ought to follow in its manifold 
divisions of dancing, drawing, sw’imming, 
games, athletics, kindergarten methods of 
teaching without the encumbrance of books, in 
which may be iticluded even manual labour and 
vocational training. It is again this truth Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore wants to inculcate, amidst 
other things, in his Post Office^ w’h^rcin the poet 
w'ants every one of us to act the part of a post- 
man and deliver God's message to every one 
of our fellownien and \ indicate His ways to 
man. The prosperous father, Madhav, says : 
^Mt would have been my saving, if I should 
have been learned.''^ The spotless son, Amal, 
replies : ‘‘Xo : I don't want to be learned ; I 
won't. I w’ould rather go about and see e^cerv- 
thuig that there is/-" Here the poet wants to 
emphasise the importance of the sign-language 
over and above the w^ord-Ianguage, w'hich^ 
aiming at training the intellect, must be the 
last of the three means of instruction that should 
be utilised. 

IQ, The first tw'o branches, via., musM and 
vocational training develop a sound body, wdierc- 
in a sound mind, cultivated by intellectual 
studies, finds a very comfortable home. 
Specialisation in a particular branch may follow 
later on. But it is< suggested that, for the 
majority of students, a happy co-ordination of 
all the three branches — such as it w’as in 
Xalanda — is commendable. ‘‘Ten thousand 
students," wrote Heoiien Tsang, “studied in 
the University of Xalanda in Behar and received 
gratis education in Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Arithmetic, Geometrv^, Astronomy, Kalais, and 
(mark!) ^Iiisic". 

20. Herbert Spencer drives his readers to 
the self-same conclusion. The educational 
mania having, for its catchw’orcl, enlightenment, 
information and instruction, tends — according to 
him — to emphasise the erroneous identification 
of mind wdth intellect. This vitiates the 
purpose of Art and undervalues the emotional 
aspect in mind. The poet's office is misrepre- 
sented to be the communication of ideas, not the 
arousing of emotions. So the Editor of the 
Studio remarked that even a picture must 
teach something and thgre is no use in its raising 


a pleasurable emotion ^dusic too is now 
coming to be more and more regarded as an 
intellectual exercise. The avowed theory of 
Wagner was that the purpose of music was tq 
teach and he held certain conceptions of life 
and considered his operas as vehicles for those 
conceptions and as agents for propagating them. 
Music critics often applaud ‘scientific' perfor- 
mances as being meritorious, not in respect of 
the emotions they aroused, but as appealing to 
the cultured intelligence of the audience. 
These errors are due to the ignorance of the 
constitution of the mind. In music, the intellect 
is the minister and the emotions are the things 
ministered to. By educating the intellect and 
neglecting the Emotions, you educate the 
servant and keep the master an ignoramus. 
Hence the importance of the discipline of 
Emotions as well as their disciplinarian, 
Music. 

21. It is thus as clear as broad daylight 
that music should be the very first and foremost 
subject of instruction in a wx 41 -ordered system 
of education and that gymnastics and vocational 
tiaining the next. Last of all comes the intel- 
lectual studies based upon books. Don't yon 
see that the order in the modern s^^stem of 
education in India is turned upside down. In- 
tellectual studies form the be-all and end-all of 
your educational career. Gymnastics are 
resorted to with a step-motherly affection only 
to satisfy the Inspector. Vocational training is 
now in the region of discussion. But music has 
been consigned to the limbo of oblivion. The 
result is that the progress of the students is 
exactly like that of rats in a revolving cage, 
moving and moving and yet remaining in the 
same place. 

22. You may perhaps confront me wfith the 
usual stock-argument that the State-interference 
in matters like this is mischievous and that the 
development of music must be left to take its 
chance. So the English left their music and 
theatre to take their chances See now" wfith 
what a deep pathos ]Mathew Arnold exclaimed : 
“Instead of devisng a better plan of public 
organisation for the English theatre, the English 
gladly took refuge in their favourite doctrines of 
the mischief of State-interference, of the blessed- 
ness of leaving every man free to do as he likes, 
of the impertinence of presuming to check any 
man's natural taste for the bathos and pressing 
him to relish the sublime. The people left the 
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English theatre to take its chance. Its present 
impotence is the result/’ 

23. Hence, iiiy aJvice to you regarding 
Indian IMusic is the same as that of iMathew 
Arnold regarding the English theatre : '^Believe 


that the State, the nation in its collective and 
corporate cliaracter, does well to coucern itself 
about an influence so impoitant to national life 
and manners/' 

(to be coniinued] 


A PILGRHvI AND A MESSION. 

By Mrs. Txa Saeome Dkeo. 


Wliai may well be termed a challenge to the 
VvOrld workers for sobriety was tlie recent world’s 
alcoholic convention held in Brussels, Belgium. 
Their avowed intention is to wage such a war 
in behalf of their evil cause that the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the ^^olstead Law in America 
will be overtlirown. They realize that the 
Land of the Free is now the leader of the world 
in the great cause of Prohibition and that a 
failure of this polic\" will wreck the hopes of 
those now tailoring for a dry w'orld. 

This challenge w^as met and answ'ered by that 
great convention of the World League Against 
Alcoholism, held in the city of Toronto, Canada, 
Xovember 24 — aQ, 1922. Delegates from sixty- 
six nations; representatives from each of the 
forty-eight states of our Ihiion and a great 
multitude of visitors brought together such a 
vast assemblage that the greatest hall in Toronto 
would not contain it, overflow meetings being 
lield in various parts of the city daihv Flags of 
fifty nations floating from the balcony railings 
of Alassey Flail was an inspiring sight ; and the 
daily roll call of nations formed a dramatic 
incident of this unparalleled meeting. Here 
indeed was a League of Xations for righteous- 
ness and sobriety, the like of ^vhich has never 
before been witne^^sed, the significance of whose 
deliberations no one can foretell. 

The mingling in a spirit of hearty good 
fellowship of these one thousand, one hundred 
and eleven delegates and thousands of visitors, 
presaged the fulfilment of the propheex" : 

‘Hf I knew you and you knew' me — 

If both of us could plainly see, 


And wnth an inner light divine 
The meaning of your heart and mine, 

I'm sure that we vrould differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 

Our thoughts wuuld pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me!" 

That the thoughts of these w'orld-wFde 
delegates did “pleasanth^ agree" gave evidence 
that no longer is any part of the wrorld living 
in isolation. Xot onh^ is the w'orld being bound 
together hy the Seven Wonders of Modern 
Times, but hearts of men and women the world 
around are beating more in unison to-day than 
ever before. It has been aptly said : ‘^Our 
important organizations are international. Our 
commerce is international. Our science and 
art and music are international. COMMER- 
CIALIZED VICE IS IXTERXATIOXAE/^ 

The America?! Issue^ official organ of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, points out that 
‘'Xo Nation, this day and age, liveth unto itself. 
Just as state-wflde prohibition became a necessity 
in order to proper!}^ enforce village, towmship 
and county prohibition; and just as National 
Prohibition w'as essential to protect the states in 
the enforcement of their state-wdde Prohibition 
Law's ; so to-clay successful and complete en- 
forcement of National Prohibition in America 
is dependent upon the co-operation of other 
nations." 

It W’as to outline plans for an aggressive 
campaign against the w’orkl-wflde vice of intem- 
perance, that many of these delegates journied 
from the far places of the earth. One such w^as 
Mr. Tarini Prasad Sinha, author, lecturer and 
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associate of !Mr. 'Tussyfoot'^ Johnson, who 
represented in the capacity of its General 
Secretary, the National League Against the 
Drug and Drink Traffic in India. 

Mr. Sinha was one of the prominent speakers 
at the Toronto Convention giving two addresses, 
one dealing with the problem of strong drink 
and the other with the opium question. Ad- 
dressing the great assemblage with fearlessness 
yet with humility, he prefaced his compelling 
speech with these words: * ‘Knowing that I 
stand before \^ou to represent the struggle of 
my people in all its phases against the growing 
evil of alcohol and opium, I stand in the fear 
of God and with a sense of duty to acquaint 
you with the wTong that is deliberately being 
committed tow'ard my people for the return that 
it brings in money, ignoring the shame, poverty, 
misery and degradation that ahvays follow the 
path the drug and drink traffics have trodden 
and that thousands are treading every day in 
India. 

While the organization wffiich Mr. Sinha 
represented is among the youngest of the tw^o 
liundred and eighty temperance organizations in 
India, it bids fair to become the great temper- 
ance organization of the wwld, partly because 
of its breadth of aim and also because of the 
personalities behind it. Speaking of this organi- 
zation, its representative said : “We stand by 
those wffio are engaged in any phase of the 
temperance work ; w’e defend those w'ho are 
attacked by any aspect of the liquor and opium 
interests and wx are the colleagues of every one 
of those noble bands of men and w’omen wdio 
w^ork or speak or think for the temperance cause 
in India, in so far as their temperance activities 
are concerned.’^ 

Lack of harmony betw^een organizations 
w’orking for the same results alw^ays retards 
success; and the elimination of all intolerance 
tow'ard other bodies engaged in the w'ork of 
temperance, puts this organization at once in 
the forefront of the battle line. Mr. Sinha very 
beautifully and graphically told the great audi- 
ence how’ the beloved poet of India, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, wffio heads the National 
League as its President, expresses in the follow- 
ing poem the spirit and aspirations of his people 
as they go about this w’ork of regeneration and 
of love : 

“This is my prajmr to Thee, my Lord — 
strike, strike at the root of penury in my heart. 


Give me the strength rightly to bear my joys 
and sorrow's. 

Give me the strength to make my love fruit- 
i'll in service. 

Give me the strength never to disowm the 
]>oor or bond my knee before insolent might. 

Give me the strength to raise my mind high 
above daily trifles and 

Give me the strength to surrender my 
strength to thy wdll of Loved’ 

Conspicuous for his earnestness no less than 
by his strong Nationalistic spirit portra^xd both 
by speech and dress, featured daily by the 
press, Mr. Sinha became at once a familiar and 
impressive figure to convention crow'ds. Not 
onty did he seem to represent the country of 
India but he s^mnbolized all the peoples of those 
dependencies of Great Britain wdro are being 
weakened and destroyed through the drug and 
drink traffics under the seal and sanction of the 
Imperial Government. The price to the Govern- 
ment of India of the degradation of the Hindu 
people through these traffics, now^ reaches the 
gigantic figure of seventy-five millions of dollars 
annually ; and since England is now^ said to have 
the w'ettest Parliament since 1905, it is not to 
be expected that her policy regarding the liquor 
traffic in her dependencies will be conspicuous 
by any improvement. 

The world recognizes that those countries of 
the Far East desiring self-determination are 
fast making history. “It can no longer be said 
that Asia, wdiere more than one-half of the 
human race lives, is the ‘Changeless East;’ for 
to-day Asia has become a continent of Ceaseless 
Change”, writes one authoritatively. Nor may 
w'e longer regard as true that sentiment, 

“We look to the East for the dawming things, 
For the light of a new’-made sun ; 

But w^e look to the West, the crimson West, 
For the things that are done, are done.” 
To-day things “are doing” in the Far East. 

The American people are gratified to know 
that the cornerstone of the New- India is the 
abolishment of King Alcohol. Attending the 
colleges and universities of this country there 
are now’ over seven thousand students from the 
Orient and other parts of the wwld, coming in 
close contact wdth the Intercollegiate Prohibition 
Association of America. Studying this subject 
closely as they are, it wdll be seen that these 
university and college graduates will exert a 
mighty influence in their respective countries 
tow’ard Prohibition. 
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^Ir. Siiilia cu:r_ctly points out that an evil to 
be resisted must be destroyed. It has remained 
for th^- Government of India to present to the 
V. orld tl'-o curious spectacle of an enlightened 
ds^libi.ratcly manufacturing narcotics 
desiructive to the mental ^ physical and spiritual 
vrclfare of all humankind. We refer to the plant 
ovned and operated by the Gov^ernment situated 
cl Ghcz'pur, India. We find in an official 
report for the 3'ear loao as given by Miss 
LaMotl-c in the ^iilantic Monthly for July, 1922 j 
in her article entitled “America and the Opium 
Tiade/^ that the difficulty of making alkaloids 
in the tropics has been overcome and one 
thousand, two hundred and sixty pounds of 
nai colics tvere manufactured in the year 1920. 
The Government of India apologizes for this 
small output as follows: “This is a very small 
beginning but will be developed. The question 
vi finding otlier markets for our alkaloids is 
under consideration. One hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of morphia and sixteen pounds of 
codiene tvere sold in India and realized 21,761 
rupees. 

Allowing one-fourth of a grain, which is a 
little more than the average medical dose, for 
each person, we find that in these combined 
salcb of morphia and codiene in India, 3,048,000 
iLfiph^ ouhl lia\ e bcvin helped on their way to 
a drug addict's life, all for the sum of 21,761 
rupees. Viewing these figures from another 
angle, w'e might say that the value of the health, 
life and happiness to the Government of India of 
each of thcrrc 3,048,000 subject people, is 
represented by one-fifteenth of a rupee; or, in 
American money, the sum of tw'o cents, the 
price of a postage stamp ! 

During tlie spring of 1922, the Geneva 
Committee of the Teague of Nations, under 
wh.Obe jurisdiction is the opium question, met 
for discussion. We are grieved to state that 
America was not represented by a delegate. At 
this time we are told that “The Government of 
India succeeded in modifying that clause on 
opitiin which restricted all the nations to the 
production of only that amount of opium 
ter “ ‘scientific and medical purposes' to 
hiiedical and legitimate’ purposes." This 
means at k-abt a present victory for the Indian 
G<jvernmcnt. 

Dealing w’ilh this subject exhaustively before 
the Toronto Convention, iMr. Sinha assumed 

a liberal estimate the annual use for medical 
purposes of four tons of opium and pointed out 


that it is the immense over-production of 1273 
tons tvhich is debauching the world to-day. 

India tvith her 17,000 licensed drug shops, 
the subsidizing of the poppy crop and now the 
public plant for the making of narcotics, all 
under Government control, presents to the 
temperance world much food for earnest thought 
and concerted action. “As soon as we are freed 
from the slavery of alcohol and opium," said 
the speaker, “we can lay our hand to the sources 
of wealth that lie underneath, nay, on the surface 
of the soil." Very fully he outlined the many 
and varied resources and industries of his 
country, among which are metallurgy, wood- 
\vork, ivories, brassware and artistry of all kinds. 
By contrast he drew a pathetic picture of the 
working man in India, showing how^ his produc- 
tive capacity is being reduced year after year. 
“His constant companions are hunger and 
thirst, debt and degradation, sorrow, suffering 
and sickness, unclean clothes and unsanitary 
homes." 

That a grim determination characterizes this 
movement of the Hindu people against drugs 
and drink, is apparent by the volunteers arising 
to fill the places of the thousands notv behind 
prison bars for seeking the elimination of the 
drink shops. History is thus repeated, as 
through the ages great principles standing for 
the abolishment of evil have endured and 
triumphed only by the sacrifice of lives and 
untold suffering. 

This delegate from India, accompanied by 
the District Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
Teague of Illinois has travelled over a large 
part of our country during his brief sojourn, 
speaking before colleges, universities, high 
schools and communit}^ gatherings. The 
thousands who have heard him were inspired by 
hie earnest w^ords ; they have been benefited by 
his spirit of devoted service and given a clearer 
understanding of what the rest of the wwld 
needs and expects of us. 

The Houston (Texas) Evening Post finds in 
Mr. Sinha the “Baden-Powell of India," calling 
attention to his w^ork in organizing the first Boy 
Scouts in that country. This publication also 
writes feelingly of his activities in the World 
War and of his later identification with the move- 
ment to “Volsteadize" the world. His visit to 
this country was timely to view our efforts at 
law enforcement and to see what has already 
been accomplished through Prohibition. 

As an instance of his observations, covering 
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a period of nineteen da3^s in the great cit\^ of 
New A^ork whose population approximates six 
millions of people composed of many nationali- 
ties, Mr. Sinha has to say: ‘‘With a deliberate 
day and night search of all the ugliest places 
of New York, the Bower^^ China Town, the 
slums, the fashionable clubs and the high 
society places — a diligent search of all these 
places in nineteen days, brought into our view 
only thirteen drunk men and not a single one of 
these thirteen was helplessh^ drunk.’' 

He has been in close touch and consultation 
with the officers of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, and with Ernest H. Cherrington, 
LL.D., Litt.D., General Secretary of the World 
League Against Alcoholism, as well as with 
others prominent in authorit}' in this countr\" 
working to make effective the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Law. 

While there are man\" things in our laws and 
in our American life worthy- of criticism, this 
kindE" critic observes with regard to the Pro- 
hibitory Law: “I see that for the first time in 
the histor\" of human evolution there is a nation 
which, at the pinnacle of its success, where 
invariably in the past there has begun a decline, 
has conceived of an ideal, and it is that which 
gratifies me more than an\dhing else.’’ 

It is apparent that the value of time, so 
keenly felt by the ancient philosophers, as well 


as by all makers of histor\', is aLo \ividiy felt 
b}^ ^Ir. Sinha. Without doubt we can say that 
one of the important outstanding characteristics 
of this versatile world citizen, is a broad spirit 
of “tolerance for everything that is right, a 
sympathy with every one w ho is honestly 
striving to do what he thinks to rich I, and 
a good will which will help everv one who is 
thus striving, to do the right.” Though > 'Jiiug 
as we measure life, he has alrea^K filled hib 
3’ears with faithful en<leavour to help and to 
make happy the lives of the people of lii'- native 
land. 

It is evident that the forces for Iniempe-raiice 
are making the fight of the centuries, but the 
great Toronto Convention was an eye-opener to 
the world. It has brought to ever\" corner of 
the globe fresh courage for greater achievciuent 
looking toward world prohibition. “Never In 
twent\^ Christian centuries, as to-da\g has that 
pra^'er, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
been sent to Heaven with such fervor and des- 
pair by the starving millions, — starving ambl 
the fields which tvere once the granarie;> of the 
world,” writes the HerjJd ocC’ ZAvaau'ato of 
Chicago. The abolishment of the lh|iior traffic 
frc-in the face of the earth v;ill help to answer 
this prayer, will save life, make Iwgaw the now 
myriads of unhappy liunies and will render ever 3" 
nation prosperous. 


THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE. 
Bv Prof. S. KESAWh Iyengar, m.a. 


I 

The Black Sea and the Straits, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Aegean, the Near and the 
Aliddle East — these are the localities whose fates 
and fortunes are being watched hour after hour 
by the entire human species — uncivilised and 
civilised. Somebody said that the Himala\"as 
are the human equator of the world : it would 
be truer to say that the region between the 
Crimea and Cairo is the human centre of the 


globe as well as the territorial centre ot the old 
world. 

Russia, Roumania, ATigo-Slavia. Scivia, 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Greece are the States that 
are connected ccoiiomicalh’ and poliiicalh' with 
the Black Sea, and tlierefore with the Strait> — 
as without the Straits access into or out of tlie 
Black Sea is impossible by water. Turkey (in 
Asia Minor), Iraq and Hedjaz are tlic States 
interested strategicalh^ and economically in 
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Mosul : the interests of the latter two are being 
represented by the Mandatory Potrer, Great 
Britain. The disputes and contests among 
these States are more complicated b}’ minorities 
and foreigners in Turkey, demanding indepen- 
dence (for example, the Assyro-Chaldeans), 
special concessions like freedom for movement, 
liberty of languages and religion and internal 
autononi}" (for example, the Armenians) , and 
immunity from the ordinary administrative 
autlioritt' in Turkey in regard to iiiilitar\’, 
financial, economic and judicial matters 
(claimed by the Allies on behalf of foreigners 
in Turkey). 

The Treaty of Sevres prot^ed an abortive 
child, and the virility of the Angora Govern- 
ment set up a Sovereign Turkey. The spoilt 
child Greece became shamefaced, and Great 
Britain came to feel herself too much entangled 
in the Near and Middle East muddle. These 
were the happenings which brought forth the 
Lausanne Conference. 

The First Lausanne Conference began on 
November 20, 1922, and Delegates were present 
there of Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan ; 
the U. S. A.; Russia, Rouniania, Yugo-Slavia, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Turkey and Greece ; Hedjaz 
and Iraq ; Assyro-Chaldeans and Armenians ; 
and Egypt. The Conference divided itself into 
three Commissions : the first Commission to deal 
with Territorial and Military questions including 
the Straits, the second with the question of 
Foreigners in Turket^ including Minorities, and 
the third with the Financial and Economic 
questions. Ports, Railwat's and Sanitation. The 
main issues before the Conference were : 

(1) Western Thrace, and Bulgarian access 

to the Aegean ; 

(2) Freedom of access into and out of the 

Black Sea for other Powers and the 
Riparian States respectively; 

(3) Turkey’s claim for the islands near the 

Anatolian Coast ; 

(4) Treatment awardable to Minorities and 

foreigners in Turkey, 

(5) The adjustment and the distribution of 

the ( )ttoman Debt, and determination 
of Reparations dues from Turkey to 
the Allies, from Greece to Turkey ; 
and 

(6) Turkey’s claim for IMosul. 

II. 

It was in 1227 A. D. that Ertoghrul arrived 


from Central Asia tvith his 400 followers. The 
Seljuk Sultan Allauddin assigned them lands 
near Eskishahr and Angora. The decay of the 
Seljuk Dynasty created a vacancy fitted to be 
filled up only by the followers of (Jthman, 
Ertoghnil’s son. Before 1453 when Mohamed 
II occupied Constantinople, the Ottomans 
extended their sway over Asia diinor and over 
Sc-uth Eastern Europe across the Black Sea and 
the Aegean. In 1389, the Battle of Kossovo 
established Turkish regime over a large area of 
European soil. In 1453, Constantinople was 
occupied, and an Empire more theocratic than 
the Christian Byzantine Empire was established. 
The Turkish Navy was largely reinforced and 
Turkish mastery over the Eastern Mediterranean 
was ensured. From 1453 to 1774, the Ottoman 
Empire was at its height. In that year, she lost 
the Crimea to Russia, and thus began the dis- 
mantling process 1774 to 1920, the European 
Powers co-operated in hewing the Ottoman 
Empire down to bits to be swallowed up by 
neighbouring Christian States. Yet, the com- 
mercial rivalry and suspicion among themselves 
made tliein not only allow but encourage 
Ottoman rule in Constantinople and over 
the Straits. 

On November i, 1922, '‘the Ottoman 
Empire” gave place to “The Turkish National 
State”, Sovereign Powers were vested in the 
Nation, the Khilafat w^as shorn of its temporal 
powers which were assumed by the Grand 
National Assembhq and the Sultan in Cons- 
tantinople decamped soon after, scenting danger. 
A full appreciation of these changes is very 
necessar}^ to understand the demands of Turkey 
at Lausanne. So long, the Ottoman polity was 
not a Unitary State, and the maintenance of a 
Muslim Theocracy over a mixed population 
necessitated the grant of autonomy and self- 
government to many communities, religious 
bodies, trading corporations, and municipalities- 
(This w'as more so in ^Moorish Spain) . Certain 
rights v'ere given to Western foreigners in 
Turkey, entitling them to have their own postal 
Svstem, and Judicial System, and certain other 
special privileges. The Treaties which gave 
them such privileges were called Capitulations. 
But to-day, Turkey stands as a National Unitary 
State, religion placing no part in politics, and 
the ship of State being under the leadership of 
men of light and leading : the burning ambition 
of Turkey is to be as modernized a State as any 
other : no other proof than the relegation of the 
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Kalifu to his religious duties is neccssar>’. 
Tlierefort, the Turks say, and sa}' rightly, that 
the need for Capitulations and special privileges 
is gone. A full living Sovereignty of the 
Turkish State cannot reconcile itself to Capitula- 
tions, and a non-religious State cannot counten- 
ance privileges based on religion, privileges 
claimed by foreigners but denied to nationals. 

The other essential points on which Turkey 
is insisting — incompatibility of foreign control 
of the Straits with Sovereign Constantinople, 
freedom for Turkey to organise her army, navy 
and defence as she thinks best, an impartial 
settlement of Reparations and Debts between 
Allied Powers and lierself — all these emanate 
from this same re^uscitatioti of Turkey as a 
modern democratic national State. 

III. 

Even when the Conference began, Turkey 
claimed the privilege of presiding over one of 
the Commissions, like Great Bn tain, France and 
Italy ; but the question was not pressed on 
Marquiss Curzon arguing that only the inviting 
Powers had the right to preside. The Turks 
had a ready army of 20,000 and a Soviet backing, 
and so were all through conscious of their 
equaliCv with other Powers; at the same time, 
Ismet Pasha revealed a real desire to establish 
peace on permanent lines and contributed not 
a little to agreements on many points. Yet, 
he was not sparing in his protests. ‘‘The 
Turks did not wish to be treated as inferior to 
the neighbouring States, and resented what the^v 
considered the hurried manner in which the 
Allies wished to close the discussions.’’ The 
Allies were equally anxious for peace and con- 
cessions to Turkey were made when unavoid- 
able. 

Bulgaria claimed a 60 Kilometer demili- 
tarised zone between Bulgaria and Turkey down 
to the Aegean, to be administered by an Inter- 
national Commission presided over by a Eeague 
ot Nations Nominee. The Turks proposed the 
cession of Karagatch to Turke}’ and a plebiscite 
in Western Thrace, the demilitarization of the 
zone on both sides of the Maritza, the 
Sovereignty of Turkey being safeguarded. 
Regarding her frontiers, she claimed the 1913 
line. 

The final agreement arrived at was that a 30 
Kilometer zone on each side of the Maritza 
should be demilitarized right down to the 
Aegean. The zone would apparently cover 


the whole of the East Thracian frontier from the 
Aegean to the Black Sea. Turkey’s demand 
fur Western Thrace was rejected, and Karagatch 
was decided to continue to be in the demilitarized 
zone. (Greece is yet holding Karagatch) . But, 
a small railwa\" station uas settled to be given 
over to the Turks near Adrianople, so that 
there might be railway facilities for Turks in 
Adrianople. The demilitarized zone was to be 
administered by an International Commission 
with headquarters at Dedeagatch, and the Port 
and the connecting railway were to be controlled 
by the Commission, to consist of representatives 
OL Great Britain, France, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Yugo-vSlavia, and Roumania. 

The most vital subject dealt with wus that 
ot the Straits. The following were the details 
on which the Conference had to agree : — 

(il The establishment of a demilitarized 
zone along the Straits, and its extent ; 

2) The appointment of an International 
Commission to be in charge of the 
demilitarized zone and control of 
ino\’ements of vessels ; 

<3) Turkey’s rights in the demilitarized 
zotie and on the International Com- 
mission ; 

(4) Turkey’s rights to fortify the Sea of 

Marmora and Constantinople ; 

(5) Rights of merchant vessels to pass 

through the Straits in peace and war ; 

(61 Should Turkey be allowed to own a 
Pdeet, and to navigate the Straits? 

(7) Rights of other Powers to send their 
warships through the Straits and into 
the Black Sea ; and 

fS' Rights of other Powers to station their 
warships in the Straits and in the 
Black Sea. 

U)i (2) & 13). The Allies demanded a broad 
demilitarized zone all along the Straits, to be 
administered b\" an International Commission 
piesided over by a permanent Turkish Delegate. 
It is noteworthy to remember that the Treaty of 
Sevres of 1920 proposed to make Constantinople 
a subject city, that the Angora-France agree- 
ment of 1921 sustained the hopes of the Young 
Turks, and that in his intertdew with General 
Sir Charles Townshend on July 27, 1922, 

iMustapha Kemal Pasha agreed to the presidency 
of the Commission to be vested in a non-inter- 
est ed power like Denmark. However, the Turks 
demanded at the opening of the Lausanne Con- 
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ference that Turkey should be the sole custodian 
and guardian of the Straits. The Turkish 
Delegates pointed out that Turkey had been the 
Mistress of the Straits for five centuries, and 
if she had not interfered with the free movement 
of ships for purposes of trade throughout that 
period, there was no reason why she should be 
placed under special restrictions now. Regard- 
ing the movement of warships and air- craft 
vessels, the setting up of any International Com- 
mission would certainly interfere with her 
Sovereignty. ^‘The Turks would be content 
with the indispensable technical control in war 
time, and objected to the demilitarization of the 
Bosphorus/^ The discussions resulted in 
Turkey accepting the Allied proposals in outline 
and the Allies accepting the Turkish proposals 
in the settlement of substantial details. The 
demilitarized zone was to be reduced in extent, 
Turkey was to be given the right to convey arms 
and armies across the demilitarized zone, and 
she was also to be allowed the right to organise 
her own system of observation and communica- 
tion therein. That is, Turkey was to have all 
liberty even in the demilitarized zone, except 
that of fighting there — the International Com- 
mission to be there with a Turkish President. 

4. Originally, the Allies did not agree to 
It, but later yielded. Turkey was allowed the 
right to fortify the Sea of Marmora and Cons- 
tantinople in view of the necessity to secure the 
safety and sovereignty of the Turkish capital. 

5. This was a point on which Turkey never 
raised any objection, and merchant ships were 
promised free passage through the Straits except 
when Turke\’ was at war, in viiich case she 
would exercise the right of search into neutral 
vessels, and naturally, of prohibiting enemy 
vessels. 

6. The Allies xueldcd here also to the 
Turkish demand. Turkey was awarded the 
liberty to own an adequate Fleet (probably, the 
size and tonnage of the ileet was to be deter- 
mined by herself, because the Allies made no 
mention of tliemi , and to navigate the Straits. 

7 & 8. Russia and Turkey opposed at the 
outset the proposal of allowing warships through 
the Straits and into the Black Sea. IM. 
Tchicherin t Russia) proposed that *The Black 
Sea should be closed to all vessels other than 
those of Riparian States, and the Straits should 
be closed to all w^arships and military air-craft 
other than Turkish.'’ ‘'The ideal solution w’as 
to end all naval armaments. The Russian aim 


vas to place an obstacle between the navies/^ 
Later, a modified proposal of 31 . Tchicherin pro- 
vided that Turkey should have the right even 
of mine-laying in the Straits during war time, 
and that the International Commission to be set 
up at the Dardenelles should include a German 
Delegate. 

Ismet Pasha (Turkey), after negotiations, 
conceded as far as to admit militar\" forces 
entering the Black Sea, but not more than one 
vessel for each nation (other than Turkey). 
The other conditions attached by him were that 
no air-ship should be maintained in the Black 
Sea, and that w^arships should not remain in the 
Straits and in the Black Sea beyond a specified 
t:me-limit. Lasth", Turkey should have the 
right in war time to prevent belligerent warships 
from sailing through the Straits until other 
belligerent warships there had departed. The 
Allies practically yielded on all these points, but 
no mention was made about the prohibition of 
airships in the Black Sea. Within restrictions 
in regard to number and tonnage and in regard 
to period of stay in the Straits and in the Black 
Sea, even warships were agreed to be allowed 
access through the Straits and into the Black 
Sea, when Turkey was a neutral for all Powers, 
and when Turkey was a belligerent for neutral 
Powers. 

Turkey demanded that the islands near the 
Anatolian Coast which had been taken by Greece 
in 1913, specially Tenedos, Imbros and 
Samothrace should be returned to her. Ismet 
Pasha proposed that islands other than those to 
be handed back to the Turks should be placed 
under an international Commission. The latter 
idea was never seriously discussed, and the 
former claim w’as handled by a Committee of 
Experts belonging to both sides and ultimately 
dropped. 

IV. 

There are more iftinorities in the Near and 
3 Iiddle East than 3 Iajorities. The main issues 
discussed under this head were as follows : — 

(1) On what principle 3 Iinorities should be 

recognised — on religion, language or 
race, or all together ; 

(2) The question of exchanging popula- 

tions — Turks now resident in Greece 
to go over to Turkey, and Greeks in 
Constantinople and other Turkish 
localities to repatriate to Greece; and 

(3) The grant of definite rights to ilinori- 
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ties living in consolidated blocks, like 
a National Home for the Armenians, 
autonomy for the Armenians, and 
independence to the Assyro-Chal- 
deans. 

(1) The Commission on Minorities failed to 
arrive at any terms agreeable to all parties. 
Turkey was willing to recognise ^Minorities on 
the basis of language and religion but not on 
that of race. The Allies demanded all three 
conditions to be respected. 

(2) Turkey was at the beginning persistent 
on the expulsion of Greeks from Constantinople 
but on the moral pressure of Mr. Child 
(U. S. A.), agreed to allow 200,000 out of 
400,000 Greeks to continue in Constantinople 
provided Greece compensated repatriating Turks 
for all property left behind by them. She also 
extended the time ad infinitum for the evacua- 
tion of Anatolia by Christians, which had been 
originally fixed at one month. 

3. Turkey was willing to grant a certain 
degree of autonomy to the Armenians, but 
refused to fix up a National Home for them. 
She repudiated the demand of the Assyro- 
Chaldeans for independence. Eord Curzon tried 
his best to secure a Home for the Armenians, 
but at last had to allow them to be looked after 
by Turkey. Russia offered to settle the Turkish 
Armenians within her own territories, and some 
of them actuallv left for Russia. 

V. 

The very reasonable stand of Turkey on the 
crucial point of Capitulations was the prime 
cause for the failure of the First Lausanne Con- 
ference. Lord Curzon and the Allies refused to 
consider any real modification of the humiliating 
Capitulations, but at the last moment “the 
Allies whittled down the Judicial Capitulations 
until thc}^ were almost unrecognisable. The 
Allied proposal was that a foreign jurist should 
hold a watching brief in cases where foreigners 
were concerned, but the Turks’ counter-proposals 
reduced their utility to vanishing point.” The 
Code Napoleon has been adopted wdth slight 
modifications by the Turkish Government for 
settlement of civil litigation, and their criminal 
laws have been much improved. Above all, the 
zeal of Mustapha Kemal Pasha and Dr. Riza 
Nur for rejuvenating Turkey as a civilisevl 
State should have been sufficient ground for the 
Allies to allow Turkey an elemental constituent 
of Sovereignty — freedom from Capitulations. 
The economic clauses of the Draft Treaty insisted 


on Turkey recognising and carr5ung out all the 
contracts and concessions of the late Constanti- 
nople Government. This was also rejected by 
Ismet Pasha. 

The Allies proposed that the iVngora 
Government should respect all the obligations of 
the late Government in Turkey. Angora gave 
a blank refusal at first but later consented to 
respect debts due by the late Turkish Govern- 
ment to private individuals (as distinguished 
from debts due to Governments and other public 
bodies) . She was also prepared to consider the 
other portion of the debt provided the countries 
severed from the Turkish Empire recently were 
made to bear the burdens proportionately wdth 
retrospective effect. The final agreement was 
to the effect that the Ottoman Debt should be 
recognised as it stood on November i, 1914, and 
that Turkey should pay her portion out of it, 
the rest being paid by other parts of the late 
Turkish Empire. On a second point, the cost of 
occupation incurred by the Allies in Constanti- 
nople, Turkey gave a denial. 15 million 
Turkish Gold Pounds were fixed up as War 
Damages to be paid by Turkey to the Allies, at 
5 per cent, interest and i per cent, sinking fund 
— i.e., in 37 instalments of 90,000 Pounds each. 
Turkey was denied any Reparations from Greece. 

The keenest controversy prevailed about 
iMosuI. The population is a mixed one con- 
sisting, according to British figures, of 8 per 
cent. Turks, 54 per cent. Kurds, 25 per cent. 
Arabs and 13 per cent, others. Economically, 
the oil deposits of IMosul are among the richest 
in the world, and whatever might be the pro- 
fessions of the participating Powers, not one of 
them would like to lose the chance of securing 
the deposits if possible. Strategically. Turkey 
pleaded that her frontier would be defenceless 
against the Wahabis from the Euphrates and 
against the Iraq Kingdom if Mosul was not 
retained by her. Historically and traditionally, 
she declared, Mosul belonged to her, and so must 
^losul continue to be hers. The Allies 
pleaded that the percentage of Turks in Mosul 
was only 8 and that therefore Turkey could not 
rightly claim Mosul for herself. To which 
argument Turkey replied that the Kurds were 
not different from themselves, and that there- 
fore their percentage w'as not 8 but 62. Whoever 
may win the mastery, one thing is a fact — 
Mosul requires a strong hand to control. “The 
people wdio within the last ten years have 
spumed the Turks and acclaimed the English, 
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whom in turn they have been induced by a 
political gang to spurn in favour of an Arab 
Government, of vhom it seems they arc now 
tiring and would demand in the absence of any 
practicable alternative the return of the Turks’" 
such are the people living in ^losuh ''The 
Kurds would obey none and plunder all.” 

Emir Zaid, King Fcisuhs brother, was put 
up in INIosul, and Great Britain prepared for 
defending Mosul against a probable attack by 
Turkey. ‘Tt appears that Ismet Pasha accepted 
Marquis Curzon’s offer at the final discussion 
that, provided League arbitration for IMosul 
w'as retained in the Treaty, investigations should 
be delayed for a year conditionally on the 
'status quo" being maintained and the Vilat^et 
not disturbed."’ 

Side by side w'ith all this happening in 
Lausanne, Irwin LMtermeyer landed in Britain 
w'ith 40 descendants of Abdul Hamid, laying a 
legal claim for oil property in r^Iosul w'ortli 
about 1000 million Dollars. 

The Greek Patriarch in Constantinople w^as 
asked by the Turks to quit unless the office W'us 
made purely a religious one. A general amnesty 
to all military and general offenders during the 
war w'as agreed to wdth certain exceptions. 
Turkey agreed to enter the League of Z\ations. 

VI. 

On January 30, 1023, the Draft Treaty W’as 
presented by the Allied Representatives to Ismet 
Pasha, attempts were made till February 5, to 
persuade him to sign the Treaty, but in spite 
of all small concessions which Lord Curzon 
W'as walling to offer, the Turks refused to sign. 
As mentioned above, the main cause for such 
rejection w'as the Allies" retention of the Judicial 
and Economic clauses of the Capitulations in 
substance, in the Draft Treaty. 

There w^ere some other causes too. The 
Allies’ Representatives put into the Daft Treaty 
a number of clauses never consented to by the 
Turks during the Conference. For example, 
the army at Constantinople maintainable by the 
Turks was fixed at 12,000. Even the Allied 
Representatives themselves should admit that, 
granting that Reuter’s telegrams about ofEcial 
reports of the Conference w^ere complete and 
correct, not a word w’as said in the discussions 
about any limitation of the Turkish army in 
Constantinople. 

The immediate cause, though minor, for the 
Tuikish stand seems to have been the attitude 


of France tow’ards Turkey Ever since the war 
came to an end, the relations between France 
and Turkey iiave all through been as amicable 
as possible, and to a large extent, the rising 
demands of Turkey should be attributed to the 
moral support of France. Involved beyond 
disentanglement in the Rhineland, ^L Poincare 
appears to have feared a reopening of war con- 
ditions in the Near Ifast — a contingency for 
which France at that very moment had neither 
heart nor resource. So, w*e find ^L Poincare 
first telegraphing Mustaplia Keinal to accept the 
Draft Treaty, and on his indignant refusal, 
again telegraphing him to the effect tliat Turkey 
could ahvays rest assured about French support 
and that France wms prepared for resumption of 
negoliatioiis if the First Lausanne Conference 
failed. This "rift in the Allied lute"" was really 
fortunate for Turkey. 

The First Conference at Lausanne cannot yet 
be said to have been in vain. On the most 
intricate issue, that of the Straits, all the parties 
agreed upon an acceptable arrangement — so 
acceptable that the question has been taken as 
practically settled, by the second Conference. 
The question of Mosul w^as threshed out, though 
the second Conference took up the question 
again for final agreement. 

vn. 

The Turkish Lltiinatum to Great Britain and 
the mining of Smyrna, the French Ultimatum to 
Turkey on the manouvring of Turkish Troops 
oil the Syrian frontier, the British Lltimatum to 
Russia, and the Turkish ordering off of Russian 
mcn-of-w'ar — all these have co-operated in 
exposing the extreme inadvisability of the Allies 
rchnng upon Allied joint action against a 
common foe. Joint action has failed in the 
West (Rhineland) : it is sure to fail in the Near 
and ^fiddle East if it comes to a question of 
action. So, very probably, the Allies, under- 
standing the real position, have changed their 
attitude since February 5, and this probably 
explains the comparative readiness with which 
the demands of the Turks have almost all been 
accepted by them in the second meeting at 
Lausanne. 

VIII. 

The Second Lausanne Conference began its 
sittings on April 23, 1923, and must be rightly 
^on.sidered as an adjourned session of the earlier 
Conference rather than as a separate in- 
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(.kpciulciit Conference. The High Commis- 
bioner> at Constantinople represent the Great 
Powers and Isniet Pasha is at the head of the 
Angora Mission. Russia was not invited, but 
on Ismet Pasluds suggestion, Russia was asked 
to participate in the Conference provided she 
V. as prepared to reconsider her decision with 
regard to the vStraits' Settlement arrived at by 
the First Conference. The Soviet Representa- 
tive at Rome was sent to Lausanne as a conse- 
quence and he notified the Secretary-General of 
tj:e Conference that he was prepared to modify 
the Soviet attitude with regard to the question 
of the Straits. With the disgraceful murder of 
. Vorowsky, the Straits question seems to have 
been closed, thoug'h the Bolshevik agent at Berne 
IS at Lausanne in place of ^ 1 . Vorowsky 

The* Turks stuck to their old position, the 
Allies contented themselves by referring many 
issues to expert Committees Some minor 
(iuestions have been postponed for later considera- 
tion and many deadlock:? seem to liavc been 
avoided. 

( )n the Thracian frontier, no agreement has 
as yet been arrived at, though the First Con- 
ference had agreed to demilitarize the IMaritza 
and 30 Kilometers on each side of it. Gn the 
settlement of the Turkish frontier towards Iraq, 
reports state that Turkey has agreed to submit 
the question \inchiding Mosul) to decision by 
League of Nations, if no decision be arrived at 
as between Great Britain and Turkey within six 
months (an earlier agreement was for twelve 
months) after signature of peace. The demand 
cf Isniet Pasha for the evacuation of Constanti- 
nople b\" Allied Troops has been agreed to be 
complied with as soon as the Treaty is signed. 

Gn Financial matters, the Turkish plea ior 
freedom from liability to redeem Turkish Paper 
Currenct^ current in Mesopotamia, Palestine and 
Syria has not been agreed to by the Allies. The 
(dttoman Debt has been agreed to be reduced by 
the amount secured on the Cyprus and the 
Tributes ; and a Committee of Experts 
has been appointed to go into the question ol 
distributing the Gttoman Debt among all the 
Territories of the late Turkish Empire. Tic 
Turks insist upon payment of Reparations 1 /y 
Greece, but M. Venezelos pleads inability and 
promises some ‘ 'moral satisfaction’ h The 
Turkish indemnity to the Allies fixed up at 15 
million Turkish Gold Pounds (reduced at the las^ 
moment to 12 million by Lord Curzonl 
apparently holds good. 

II 


The Capitulations have been agreed to be 
abolished. The Allied representatives appear to 
lutve agreed to give full liberty to Turkey, on 
economic matters, ‘'as far as practicable” 
Turkey has on the other hand undertaken to 
respect existing interests of foreigners in Turkey. 
In addition, she has agreed to allow all foreign 
schools and hospitals which were in existence 
before the end of October 1014, provided they 
undertake no propaganda. On the Judicial 
treatment of foreigners in Turkey, there was 
some strong feeling on both sides; yet, Turkey 
has been offered full liberty. 

IX. 

The final signature of the Treaty of Lausanne 
IS a question of days. Towering personalities 
like Lord Curzon, Mr. Child and M. Tchicherin 
are not there, yet, the work done by them in the 
First Conference has been of no small help 
towards the solid results that have by now been 
achieved by the Second Conference. The Allies 
have had time to clearly understand the re-birth 
of Turkey as a New Power and the reasonable- 
ness of her claims both from her own point of 
view and from the points of view of the 
individual interests of the Allied Powers. 
Great Britain has planned a practical with- 
drawal from Iraq within four years, and the 
settlement of the Turk Iraq frontier thus loses 
the importance once attached to the question 
by Great Britain. Turkey has probably come 
to realise by now that too much reliance on 
French friendship may not go very far m 
mending matters. 

The latest telegrams received show* 
Turkish persistence on securing Reparations 
from Greece, and the big Powers seem to consider 
this as an issue between Turkey and Greece, 
having no direct bearing on the settlement of a 
general Treaty. The chances of a Turko-Greek 
ntpture are very small, and thus the success of 
the Lausanne Conference may be taken as a fore- 
gone conclusion. Ismet Pasha demands the 
exclusion of 150 ^luslims from Turkey (of course 
including the ex-Sultan of Turke^^l , but Sir 
Horace Rumbold is dwelling on the advantages 
of a general amnesty wnthout exceptions. 

The relations between Turkey and Indian 
IMuslims lie outside the province of this article. 
But one word may be said : after some doubt and 
hesitation, the Indian ^luslims did well in be- 
friending the Turkish National Government. 
The Khilafat is a pan-lMuslim problem and the 
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forthcoming pan-Islamic Conference may be left 
to consider the details of the Reformation 
wrought by the Angora Xational Assembly last 
November. The two lacs of Rupees sent b}" the 
Central Khilafai Committee, micro: cop ic as it 
was in volume, should have been of special 
significance and a fresh source of inspiration to 
that Turkish Hero Ylustapha Kemal. 

The Revival of Turke}" is only a phase of the 
Revolt of the East. Japan repudiated Capitula- 
tions imposed upon her, some 25 years ago, and 
foreigners there to-day are none the worse for 
it. Russia revolted into chaos. Egypt has 


recently, and permanently, established her claim 
to full national status by declaring a fullfledgcd 
democracy. Iraq and Hedjaz are on a fair way 
towards freedom. India, Persia and China arc 
struggling. And in these cases, tlie two alter- 
natives before Great Britain are either to pursiie 
a narrowly selfish, die-hard Imperialistic policy 
and earn disrepute and failure (she had inclined 
that way during the Lloyd Georgian era) or to 
eternalise her claim to be the * ‘nursery of 
freedom^’ b3^ a sincere and sympathetic attitude 
towards the rising nations. The atmosphere is 
hopeful. 


BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM. 

By Pkof. a. a. Macdoxell, m.a., ph.D., ll.d. 


Having, ever since I entered the University, 
devoted m^^ life down to the present, to the 
study of Sanskrit literature and of the religious 
and moral ideas embodied in it, I propose to 
describe the two chief religions of India, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, together with some 
general introductor}- remarks on the other main 
religions of the world, and a more detailed 
account of Zoroastrianism, which, in m_v opinion, 
ought to be studied in close connection with 
the Indian religions on account of its near 
relationship to them and its value in illustrating 
them. 

All the leading religions have arisen in the 
East : in this sense the Latin motto of the Royal 
Asiatic SocieU- of Great Britain, ‘Ex Oriente 
Lux’ (‘Light comes from the Orient’) is applic- 
able to them. The two oldest of them, the 
Eg^'ptian and the Ass^wian, ceased to exist in 
antiquit^q but have left records that enable us 
to know their character in some detail. The 
eight that survive are either national or world- 
religions, the literary records of which go back 
either to the time wlien thew arose or were 
founded, or at any rate to near that time. All 


these ten religions have been produced b\" three 
of the great divisions of mankind ; by the 
Chinese, the Aiwans, and the Semites. The 
Chinese originated one of them ; Confucianism, 
which has remained the chief s\"stem of that 
people for 2,500 years and is professed by about 
500,000,000 adherents. The Ar^^ans produced 
four. One of these, Zoroastrianism, the ancient 
religion of Persia, which in various respects is 
v^vy closeh’ allied to the faith of the Vedic 
Ar\'ans, was almost entireU" expelled more than 
a thousand 3^ears ago, by Islam, from its original 
Iiome, where onh' a small remnant, some 10,000 
I re- worshippers remain, while the rest, having 
long ago fled from persecution to Western 
India, there preserve under the name of Parsis, 
as a prosperous community of some 100,000 
souls, the religion and the learning of their 
ancient countrtv Though Zoroastrianism thu.s 
narrowly escaped being exterminated by Mahom- 
niedanism, it was in earb^ times the religion of 
the great Persian Empire. From it was 
developed the worship of the sun-god Mithras 
(the Vedic Mitra) . This, introduced to Rome in 
tlie first century B. C., began to be spread very 
Vvidely throughout the Roman Empire, before 
the end of the first Christian centurjq by the 
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aimy, the slave population, and traders, as the 
worship of the 'Sun god, the uiiconqucred 
Mithra.’ Thus by the end of tlxe third century 
A, D., it bade fair to become a world religion. 
At the beginning of the qtli century several 
Roman Emperors were votaries of ^lithraisni, 
but after the adoption of Christianity by Con- 
stantine, who became Emperor in 32b and made 
Christianity the official religion of the Sta':e 
jVlithraism declined and disappeared from Rome 
by the end of the 4th century. 

The other three Aryan religions arose in 
India. The oldest of them, Hinduism, if taken 
to include its earlier form, has had a continued 
existence and development of more than 3,000 
years in the land of its birth, where it has about 
240,000,000 adherents at the present time. 
Jainism, its earliest offshoot, has existed in India 
for about 2,500 3^ ears, but is at the present da\" 
a sect with less than million followers. A 
second offshoot, which came into being ver}’ 
soon after, disappeared from its native land many 
centuries ago, but b^^ wa}" of compensation 
spread to the north, east and south of India, to 
Tibet, Mongolia, China, Corea, Japan to Burma, 
Siam, Indo-China and Ce^don, becoming a world- 
religion of eastern Asia with about 120,000,000 
adherents. 

From the Semitic race issued, besides the 
two extinct religions, the three great faiths that 
still survive. Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
The sacred book of Judaism is the old Testament 
written in the Hebrew language. The religion 
of a small people, it was expelled 1S50 \^ears 
ago from its native land, Palestine, b}" the 
Romans, in consequence of the capture of 
Jerusalem b^^ the Emperor Titus in the 3’ear 
70 A. D. It has, during all the centuries that 
have elapsed since then, been preserved by the 
Jewish race, who number about 14,000,000 
dispersed as exiles over nearly all the countries 
ol the earth. This people has before it the 
unique prospect of carrying back, in consider- 
able numbers, its ancient religion to its original 
home. 

While Judaism has remained a national 
religion with a small number of followers, its 
two offshoots, Islam and Christianity, have 
become world-religions, one having overspread 
the greater part of Western and Central Asia and 
extending across northern Africa as far as 
Morocco, while the other has overflowed the 
whole of the continents of Europe, America 
and Australia. Islam, the latest of the world 


religions, was founded by IMuhammad in the 7th 
century of our era in Arabia, its sacred book 
being the Quran, written in Arabic, and its 
adherents at the present day numbering about 
175,000,000. 

Christianity was founded by Jesus Christ in 
the first centiir\^ of our era in Palestine. I^s 
sacred book is the New Testament, which is 
written in Greek, and its adherents number 
about 535,000,000. 

I think it will be interesting at this point to 
pause in order to summarise the bistort^ of the 
migrations and the present position of the five 
great religions now prevailing in the world. 

1. Christianity has in the main disappeared 
from Asia, where it arose, but has become the 
religion of three other continents and of parts 
of the fifth ; it is also at the same time the 
religion of the Western branch of the Ar^^ans 
and of a progressive civilization. Thus a 
Semitic faith has become the religion of the 
\\ estern Ar^mns, of the white race. 

2. (Jn the other hand, an Ar\^an religion, 
Buddhism, after an existence of more than looo 
years in its native land, India, finalh’ disappeared 
from it, but having spread eastward and sup- 
planting the primitive beliefs of those regions, 
became predominanth^ the religion of non- 
Ar\^an peoples, the t^ellow races. 

3. Thirdty, the Semitic religion of Arabia, 
while it has remained the faith of the country 
in which it arose, has inainE^ displaced the 
primitive religion called Shamanism, of the 
greater part of another and backward division of 
the human race, the Turanians, wJiose original 
home tvas in Central Asia in the region of the 
Altai mountains, and who gradually occupied 
the central band of Asiatic territor^y which 
extends from the confines of China to the eastern 
Mediterranean, as well as the north of Asia and 
the extreme north of Europe. The most import- 
ant of the five branches of this race are the 
Mongols and the Turks. The latter became the 
most enthusiastic converts to Islam, and as the 
chief propagators of that faith, have been called, 
'the sw'ord of Islam.’ This religion has thus 
become conspicuously the religion of the Turkish 
Empire. Islam also displaced the advanced 
Ar\mn religion of the Persians as well as the 
x\ryan faith of about one-fifth of the population 
of India. 

4. & 5. The remaining iwo faiths, though 
great national religions, have never spread 
beyond their own countries, but have remained 
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there from the beginning, the one, Confucianism, 
practically unchanged, the other, Hinduism, 
modified between the period when it arose in 
its earliest form, and the present clay. 

It is not difficult to explain how these two 
religions did not pass beyond the confines of 
their own countries. Confucianism is deephr' 
rooted in specifically Chinese custom, which 
had already been long consolidated, when Con- 
fucianism appeared, and which carefuIU' avoided 
all contact with the outside world, as is typified 
by the building of the Chinese wall in the second 
century B. C. 

Hinduism has alwa\^s remained a national 
religion only, because the caste system has 
interposed an insurmountable barrier to its 
spread beyond the confines of India. Jainism 
could never have extended beyond India because 
of the extreme character of its asceticism and 
of some of its doctrines 

Three of these religions ha\'e become worlel 
religions; but only one of them deserves this 
character in the fullest sense. Buddhism is a 
noble religion that ignores the boundaries of 
nationality; but it has the racial defect of 
being anti-social, as its highest ideal is with- 
drawal from the w^orld instead of facing it with 
courage and overcoming its evils. Islam dis- 
regards nationality, but only to the extent of 
the area covered by itself; it is even hostile to 
W’hat is outside that area. It is only Chris- 
tianity wffiich is capable of adapting itself to the 
service of mankind without am^ restrictions. 
After this general survey of the religions of the 
w'orld, let ns turn to the Aryan religion most 
closely related to those of India. 

II. 

In Confucianism w^e have a s^^stem of 
morality wiiich is almost entirely sejiarated froni 
religion : in the ancient religion of Persia, 
founded by Zarathustra and represented by the 
A vesta and Pahlevi books, w^e also meet a 
S3’stem of moralit\’, bift one of a totally different 
kind, of morality- wffiich is entirel}' bound up 
with and based on religion, which is in the 
fullei>t sense a religion of morality". The ancient 
religion of Persia is in origin more closelj' allied 
to that of the Vedas than to any other Ar^^an 
religion ; but the reform of Zarathustra funda- 
mentally changed its character. Had that 
reform not taken place, the old Persian w’oiild 
have hardh' difiered from the old Indian religion 


As it is, these two have a groat many .special 
points in common. But if wx compare Zoruas- 
triaiiism and Braiunani:?m generally wc find 
that in the former the moral interest j^re- 
dominates as compared with tlie sacrificial and 
1 hilosophical interesls of the latter. This moral 
interest is an outcome of the practical and 
political character of the Persians . Imt its 
religious colouring is due to the peculiarity of 
the religious s\^stem of the A vesta. That s\'stein 
is, as yon knowg a dualistic one, coiisiVLiiig in 
the antagonism of two opposing si^irits, the 
pure and good Ahura l\Ia/da (later contracted 
to Ormazd by what in Sanskrit would be a kind 
Prakritizationj and the impure and evil Angra 
Mainyii (later contracted to Ahrimanl. This 
dualism is alread}- to be found in the ‘gathas," 
the oldest part of the Avesta, which part 
originated perhaps in the time of the Prophet 
himself. It is said that when the two Spirits 
originally met, they created as the fir>t things 
Life and Death, and as the final end, Hall for 
the Wicked and Heaven for the righteous. 
Life and Death appear as t^vo real empires, the 
one the dominion of Ormazd, the other that of 
Ahriman. The two empires not being divided 
into the material and the spiritual, the tw’o 
pow'crs rule together in nature, in natural as 
wxll as spiritual phenomena, as life and death, 
good and evil. The aim of Ormazd^s empire is 
to further life, wdth a view^ to wdiich his angels, 
tlic Amesha Spentas, the Tnimortal HoU ones’ 
act, while the chief of the evil spirits is spoken 
of as ^‘full of death.’’ As moral forces the 
tw’o principles may be described as Purit}^ and 
IinpuriUg the former representing all the vital 
forces of the wxrld, the latter all the forces of 
death. The dut\" of man is to uphold the forces 
of the good, and his moral righteousness consists 
in this activiUv Purit\g holiness, righteous- 
ness are here identical conceptions ; they are all 
included in ^asha,’ the fundamental idea of the 
religion of Zoroaster, meaning ^truth’ and Tight,’ 
and corresponding exactU both phonetically 
and in sense to the Vedic ‘rita,’ the Tnoral law’’ 
(from the primary sense of natural order) 
Later this sense is expressed in India by 
Tlharma.’ It is virtually identical wfith w’hat is 
called Tao The order of the L'niverse,’ the Tight 
w’ay’ in China, it wxuld be in the spirit of all 
three religions to say: Tsha,’ ‘rita,’ Tao’ is the 
basis of religion. Personified Tsha’ is the angel 
asa Wahista’ the 'best righteousness’ (which 
in Sanskrit transliteration w’ould be Tita 
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vasislitta’) : this is also the name of Paradi:=e 
(in modern Per'=ian ‘Bahi:^ht/ the ^slmlmllm 
bonum’l . 

This conception of ri:^Iiteou:^nes^ represents 
what is the final aim of religion : the regenera- 
tion of the world, the realization of the good, 
the remr;val <ji all the imj>urity of evil and 
death . 

The dualihlic doctrine of the Avestic gathas 
i‘^ represented in a mythological form in the 
Pahlavi book called Bundahis. The evil spirit 
is here represented as en(lLa\'ouring to destroy 
what the go(^d spirit crLate<l. Though he is 
overcome, liis evil work is allowed to be con- 
tinued in the \\e>r]il for a perlo i d'hc purpose 
of this is to make elear how l^ad the e\'il is, and 
as a contrast to inculcate that good deeds and a 
good life represeirt the onh^ rigid in the world. 
This period is to last f<n' oooo years, the duration 
of the actual world, after the LXpir>' of wliicli 
the processes of the final victory of < )rinazd 
Itegin. The world peri(>il is thus a time of 
struggle betw'eeii the iKjwers of good and evil. 
The later Avesta (Veiididad) represents the 
beginning of the conflict as a twofold creation, 
in which Ahriman always creates something evil 
to counterbalance every good filing created by 
( )rmazd. In this way nature becomes twofold, 
good things and creatures always mingling with 
the evil and wicked. 

The world of spirits is divided into good 
and evil, as well as the world of men : Ahriman 
being the chief not onh^ of evil spirits, but of 
human unbelievers as well. The great problem 
of life is; shall C)riiiazd or Ahriman prevail, 
and how is the cause of ( hmazd to be furthered ? 
The answ'er is only by means of religion, by 
belief in Ormazd and his cause. Belief must 
be not only theoretical, but practical. The 
believer must struggle for his cause, endeavour- 
ing to realise the good, both in nature and in 
human life. The important point to notice here 
is that the good spirit and his followers struggle 
in combination against the powers of evil, and 
and that the final victory depends on the col- 
laboration of God and men. This is the only 
religion in which the tvork of man is a condition 
of the victory of God over. evil. Hence the 
religion of Zoroaster is in a unique sense a 
religion of morality. The struggle for the good 
is the duty required by the religion^ and this 
dut}" can be fulfilled by moral action only. 

Xow what is the morality of the Avesta? 
It is certainly not pure morality in the modern 


:?ense. For it involves not only man’s action 
towards his fellowmen, but also action concerned 
with superstition inherited from a more primi- 
tive period. The duties of man here largely 
consist in the immediate fight with the evil 
spirits, especially in sacrifice and ritual For 
tile i)riesthood the performance of the cult is 
nothing but a fight agiiist the evil si>irils, and 
a system of purifications to expel the evil 
Spirits, fiervading nature and human life. 
A.yainst these the pure elements, especially fire, 
are cfiecti\'e. The sacred fire is always kept 
Ijurning particularly potent in tlie capacity of 
rz a purifier. This conception is <iuitc analogous 
to tlial in Indian religion, of the god of Fire, 
Agiii, who is specifically called the Purifier, 
Pa\'aka, and wdio drives away the eiemons, or 
Rakshusas, from the sacrifice 

111 ordinary life a great many obser\ances 
were in use for warding oil evil spirits. Among 
iliese, cleanings were of great importance, 
because evil was regarded as a form of impurity, 
and these cleanings wxTe also believed to have 
the powxr of expelling evil spirits. Water, for 
example, had a real anti-demoniac efficacy 
This, again, is analogous to the Vedic idea that 
water washed aw'ay sin like a material substance. 
Again, after an illness all the bed-clothes have to 
be cleansed with extreme care in order to drive 
away the indwxdling evil spirit. The^^ did not 
know' in those days that these demons w'ere of 
an excessively minute order in the form of the 
germs of diseases. Every sickness and the 
natural state of organic life were understood to 
belong to the great realm of death and devils. 
IMany of the observances w'hich, according to 
Persian ideas, wxre eflFcctive only as expelling 
the indw'clling evil spirits, have a hygienic value. 
Ceremonial purification in fact often has a health 
promoting result. According to the Zoroastrain 
view, every dead thing belonged to Ahriman, 
being both impure and causing impurity. 
Ritual cleansings w'ere necessary after touching 
a dead dog, a dead human being, or any other 
dead body which wdien alive belonged to the 
realm of purit}'. 

The customs of mourning, further imply 
throughout, the expulsion of evil spirits, requir- 
ing the purification of the house, the family, 
and the district where the evil spirit of death 
has dwelt. As is well known, the Parsis at the 
present day bring the dead bodies of men and 
of dogs to the ^Towers of Silence,’ where they 
are exposed to vultures and other carrion birds in 
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order that the pure elements of earth, fire or 
water should not be polluted by burial, crema- 
tion, or throwing into rivers. All such 
observances are but the moralization of very 
ancient superstitions concerning evil spirits 
derived from the conceptions of uncivilized 
man. Quite similar ideas can be traced in 
Indian religion. 

A minute comparison of the points in these 
and other respects which the ancient religions 
of Persia and India have in common would con- 
stitute a valuable study in the history of early 
Indian religion. 

In the system of the Avesta everything 
suggestive of low vitality or injurious to life is 
regarded as the work of evil spirits. Hence 
unfruitfulne-s, cold, destructive heat, blight, 
weeds ^ noxious insects, harmful substances, and 
so forth ha\^e to be energetically combated ]>y 
man. This moral fight against evil leads to the 
advancement of civilization, which in Zara- 
thustra\s time was of a pastoral and agricultural 
order. Hence it \vas the duty of the pious man 
to treat his cattle well and not to slay them for 
useless sacrifices. This care for cattle resulted 
in the sacred character of the cow, doubtless 
owing to the -special utility of this animal. This 
veneration of the co\v is evidently a very old 
conception, going back at any rate to the Indo- 
Ar\'an x^eriod, because it ai^pears in the Vedic 
religion, and subsequently in an accentuated 
form. In the later Avesta frequent mention is 
also made of agricultural duties; here we learn 
that the cultivation of fields, cutting of canals, 
the construction of roads and bridges, the 
building of houses, and the manufacture of 
agricultural implements are all important duties 
rf the faithful. The weeding of the fields, the 
destruction of injurious insects and beasts are, 
we read, meritorious deeds, tending to efface 
the lx)imdaries of Ahriman’s dominion. The 
duties of an agricultural life constitute the 
religious ideals of the Persians, and the sacred 
texts continually furnish examples from agricul- 
ture used to illustrate the holy life. Thus 
Ahura IMazda U represented as saying that the 
earth enjoys the best fortune in those regions 
where the believer grows most corn, and fruit : 
where lie v.'aters the dry soil and drains the 
damp ; for that soil is not blessed w’ihch lies 
long uncultivated, waiting for a husbandman; 
luit to him who works the soil with both arms 
will the earth yield riches. V\hth this desire 
f(jr cultivation goes the tendency to lay stress on 


its religious meritoriousness and its holy power. 
Thus in the Vendidad we read : 'who sow^s corn 
sows holiness 4 and again; 'when the barley 
is arranged for threshing, the demons begin to 
s\veat for fear : w'hen the mill is arranged for 
ciushing, the demons begin to sw’eat for fear; 
when the mill is arranged for grinding the 
barley, the demons lose their sense’, and so forth. 

The standard of morality in the Avesta is 
the principle of utility : no useless action could 
here be regarded as moral. The conception 
of utility, however, often assumes an ideal 
character and reaches a high ethical level. Thus 
the productive activity of man is ahvays highl}^ 
esteemed, and nothing tending to curtail vitality 
in any direction is approved. We therefore 
never find any element of asceticism in the 
Zoroastrian religion. On the contrar^^ it is the 
duty of every man to be healthy and vigorous 
so that he w^orks effectively in the cause of righte- 
ousness. He is expected to marry and become 
the father of strong children; every act that 
could diminish the fertility of man is strictly 
forbidden. At the same time chastity was a 
necessary duty, and every sexual aberration 
was severely punished. In the later conflicts 
(after the 3 rd cent. A.D.) with the Manichaeans 
in Persia, the Zoroastrian priests carried on a 
controversy specially directed against the various 
forms of asceticism such as celibacy, fasting, 
self-flagellation, and other form of the morti- 
fication of the flesh. This is a clear indication 
how strongly the religion of Zoroaster w^as 
oi^posed to every form of asceticism. It is one 
of the very few' religions in wdiich this aspect 
of religion is absent. 

The daily life of the priests w^as of course 
much taken up wdth the ritual matters of 
cleansing and exorcism ; but these rites in- 
cluded many moral and educational elements, 
as the insistence on the duty of men to cleanse 
themselves from ever}^ defilement due to the 
devils, by the doing of useful w'orks. It w'as 
the office of the priests to oversee and govern 
these multifarious exercises; it w'as in short 
their special task to uphold morality and 
educate the people in good w’orks. In this 
system of straining the conception of sin as an 
inward state of mind is virtually absent as an 
element of the Avestan religion, sin being 
simply a transgression of the law. The deepest 
guilt from the religious point of view is unbelief, 
or in the extreme case, worship of the spirits. 
By the fulfilment of all duties every pious man 
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or woman was regarded as able to produce a 
great store of merit for gaining the bliss of 
heaven, and a very holy person might be able 
to accumulate more than was needed for his 
own salvation. This surplus of merit is stored 
up in heaven as a kind of treasure to be dis- 
tributed among the souls that are not sufficiently 
ptovided for. This belief is somewhat analogous 
to the Hindu view of ‘^Dharma'' according to 
which religious merit is stored up in heaven, 
but in this case it is gradualh^ used up by the 
producer himself — not transferred to others. 
There is a trace of this belief in stored up merit 
in the Rig\"eda. 

In this system there is a Final Judgment, in 
which good w’orks decide. There are, how- 
ever, tw'o stages of judgment knowm even as 
early as the Gath as, the okkst part of the 
A vest a. The one is a scrutiny of individual 
souls; the other is a trial of mankind as a wFolc. 

The individual judgment takes place before 
the tribunal of Mithra, w^here the souls arc 
weighed in the balance of the spirits, wnthout 
bias regarding the righteous or the wicked. 
Even the acquitted soul is punished for its evil 
deeds by the Angel Asha : it may then cross 
the Bridge of Judgment, called Chin vat, w'hich 
leads to heaven. The guilty, on the other hand, 
fall from this bridge into the gulf of hell belowv 

The Final Judgment takes place on the last 
Day, w^hen the bodily resurrection conies to pass 
and the souls, blessed and wricked alike, are 
joined to their bodies. This judgment is an 
immense ordeal ; resurrected mankind will be 
required to pass through the molten metal w^hicb 
will then, overflow’ the whole earth. The Arc 
will burn very fiercely for the wicked but very 
mildly for the good. It wall in all cases destroy 
every remnant of impurity leaving man as w’ell 
as the entire earth in that complete state of 
purity and holiness w’hich w’as its original state 
before Ahriman introduced his defilements. 
The last judgment has much of the character of 
a natural process of cleansing wnth the purifying 
agency of fire. But in the individual judgmient 
the formal element of a legal procedure appears : 
w’e have here the principle of merciless retribu- 
tion, for the god IMithra has merely the duty of 
superintending the procedure w’hile the supreme 
god Ahura Mazda has no part to play in it at 
all, the idea of mercy being absolutely excluded 
from the accomplishment of human destiny. 
Retribution is here as inevitable as in the 


Indian doctrine of Karma ; but is inexorable 
judgment as compared wfith inexorable fate. 

The religious community has, how’ever the 
pow’er in Zoroastrianism of releasing men from 
the consequences of their guilt by means of the 
confession of sin made at the moment of death, 
and by the sacramental means of putting the 
holy juice of Haoma into the ear of the dying 
man. But such dispensations are possible only 
in virtue of the surplus of good works at the 
disposal of the communit\^ as a wdiole. 

Xov’ as regards the general level of ancient 
Persian morality, it w’as not merely external and 
mechanical, for righteousness came to be under- 
stood not only as outw’ard purity and practical 
deeds, but as the true realization of right 
conduct in life. If we analyse tlieir moral 
system in detail, W’e find that from the personal 
point of view the duties held in greatest regard 
^vere self-control, temperance, economy, the 
keeping of early hours, industry, assiduity in 
practical affairs : and the social virtues con- 
sidered necessary to the life of the community 
are truthfulness, faithfulness, uprightness, 
justice, generosity and harmony. These virtues 
are also demanded as qualities that ought to be 
inherent in the highest type of Persian man- 
hood. In the Pahlavi books there is a list of 
thirty three duties, w’hich represent a very 
refined moral outlook, combined, how'ever, wdth 
a remnant of primitive social custom. In the 
k^endidad the system of penalties, w'hich apply 
in the moral law’ of the A vesta as taught by the 
priests, is codified. We see here how’ the con 
ception of morality in the Avesta is essentially 
a juristic one. It is conformity to the lawv 
Religion in the Avesta is called law ; and the 
Persian could not distinguish betw’een the tw'o 
ideas of law and religion. It is much the same 
w'ith the conception of ^klharma*^ in ancient 
India, and with the Xaw^ in Judaism. The 
moral system of Zoroastrianism wms not based 
on man’s love for his neighbour. The mono- 
tonous and somew’hat mechanical opposition of 
good and evil left little room for the considera- 
tion of the intermediate stages of real life, or 
for the emotions of disinterestedness in the moral 
outlook of the ancient Persians. 

There w’as little chance of the sphere of 
morality extending in Avastic times to inter- 
national relations. For at that time and long 
after the Persians w’ere in constant conflict on 
their lx)rders wnth the alien race of Turanians, 
^vhose predatory nomadic manner of life w^as 
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necessarih" repugnant to an advanced people 
like the Persians with their agricultural civiliza- 
tion and alien religion, and who in the eyes of 
the latter would be unbelievers. In any case, 
there is no reason to believe that the ancient 
Persians were less isolated from or less hostile 
to the neighbouring peoples than were other 
nations of antiquity. 

III. 

Let us now turn to the religion of ancient 
India, which as I have said is more closely 
akin to that of ancient Persia than any other. 
For it, as well as the ancient Persian religion, 
is descended from tlie one faith of the Indo- 
Iranian branch of the Aryan race, at the time 
when they still lived as one people in a part of 
what is now Persia, before the Indians branched 
off to migrate into India by the north-west. 
Had this prehistoric religion, in its separate 
development in Bactria, not been dislocated by 
the reform of Zoroaster, the old Persian religion 
would have been as like tliat of the ^Rigveda/ 
as the language of the ' A vesta' is like that of 
the ‘Rigveda' ; specialists know that whole 
verses of the Avesta can be turned word for 
word into Vedic, by the simple application of 
plionetic laws, so as to produce lines wliich arc 
not only correct in form but in poetic spirit. 
This applies still more to single words 
‘Hindustan' became stock for ‘Sendhu'^tana/ 
the land of the Indus This Vedic religion is 
not only the oldest of the Aryan religions but 
i-'' also the only Aryan religion which in its 
later form of Hinduism, is still the prevailing 
religion in its original home. This Vedic 
religion is peculiarly important as a branch of 
study. It is no: only the earliest body of religious 
beliefs preserved in a literary guise, but also 
presents a more primitive phase of religious 
thought than is recorded in any other literature. 
It can, moreover, be followed downwards step 
by step through all the various stages of it:^ 
development. It is finally the source of the 
religion of the modern Hindus, which can thus 
bo historically traced backwards throughout a 
period of no less than 3,500 years. No other 
religion therefore furnishes such invaluable 
material for the study of the historical evolu- 
tion of religious thought. As a natural result 
of its high value as a training ground to the 
investigator of religions, the study of Vedic 
religion gave birth, in the latter ludf of the 


loth century to the science of Comparative 
Religion. Lectures on Comparative Religion 
are therefore peculiarly appropriate in the 
country which is the home of the Veda and 
especially in that part of India where the hymns 
of Veda were actually composed. I may 
mention by the way, that last Tliursday I went 
up a high church tower at Ambala at 6 o'clock 
in the morning to realize what the Ancient 
Rishis saw when they composed their beautiful 
hymns to the goodness of Dawn. The study 
of the Vedas further led to the production, 
under the editorship of HaxlMuller, of that 
monumental collection, in 50 volumes, of 
translation of all the most important ‘Sacred 
hooks of the East', a mine of material for the 
comparative investigation of early religions. 
There you will find a trandation of the Avesta 
tlmugh of only a very small parts of the Book. 
Perhaps the most \’aluable feature of compara- 
tive Religon is, tliat it enables us to ascertain, 
hv scientific method, what the various religions 
have in common, thus leading to enlightenment, 
the removal of prejudice, and ultimately to the 
advancement of civilization. Another valuable 
feature of this science is that it acts as a check 
on wild ‘a priori' speculations about the age and 
growth of various religions and mythological 
ccnceptions. It has, in fact, much the same 
value as comparative philology (which by the 
w^ay originated from the study of Sanskrit) has 
in controlling extravagant etymologies. With- 
out the Vedic evidence ^vc should not know, for 
instance, what w'as the original nature of the 
Creek gods, whom w'C meet with only at a late 
anthropomorphic s:age of development. That 
evidence, howxwer, shows that man, at least of 
t.he Greek gods, must have been personifica- 
tions of natural phenomena ; the evidence of 
Greek mythology alone could not prove this. 
It also shows us, along with the corroborative 
evidence of comparative philology, w'hat lay 
behind Indo- Aryan religion, and wEat religious 
material they brought with them from the ante- 
cedent period of national existence. In this 
way only do \ve know that before the Indo- 
Aryaiis entered India from the north-west, they 
formed with the Persians a single Indo-Iranian 
people, who had many ritual practices as w’ell 
as religious and mythological notions in 
coimnon, wliich represened an earlier phase of 
thought. Thus we know that, in that pre- 
liibtorical period, they performed sacrifice, that 
tlm\' already had various kinds of priests, that 
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tl'cy Lad conccy'tion of co^jiiiic and ritual order, 
of natural unci moral law, rt.^-as-ha, that they 
already had a bacred drink, .'>oina-haonia, the 
intoxicating juice of the Soma plant offered as 
the main oblation, pressed between the stones 
purified by a sieve, mixed with milk, described 
as the lord of plants, as growing on tlie moun- 
tains, and as broiiglit down to men by an eagle 
or eagles. Their highest gods were culled aspra- 
ahur conceived as mighty kings, dra\vn througli 
the air on their war chariots by swift steeds, in 
character benevolent and almost entirely free 
from guile and immoral traits They also had 
a fire cult. They worshipped a sun-god 
‘Mitra-Mithra,’ iiivoktjd the waters <Apah apoj ; 
the wind (vayii vayii) a ckitv called the ‘son 
of waters’ (apam napat-apam iiapat) a divine- 
being connected willi Soma (‘Gaiidhara Gan- 
darewva) ; Hndra Vatrahan,’ the deinon-5la3dng 
god Indra, v.dio appears in the kA\’esla’ in the 
se>iiiewhat altered capacitc^ of a deinun Indra 
and a genius of \ictor\" xT-rethragna (a change 
doubtless caused by the mcdhological disloca- 
tion produced b.v Zarathustra’s religious reform) ; 
a ruler of the dead : the Vedic Yama, son of 
Vivasant-Yima. son of Vivahvant, ruler of 
Paradise. The}' also had a highly ethical god, 
represented by the Vedic Varuna and the 
avestic xAhura Mazda, the 'wise spirit,’ who 
are parallel in character, though not in name. 
\Ve sould find the affinity in the domain of 
mythology much greater between Veda and 
A vesta, had not the religious reform of Za ra- 
th ustra which of course took place after the 
separation of the Persian and Indian branches, 
brought out a ver}' considerable displacement 
and transformation of mythological conceptions 
in the Iranian religion. If we possessed 
Avestan literature dating from before the reform, 
the approximation would thus evidently have 
been much greater 

Comparative mythology furth.er indicates 
that the Veda derives a heritage from the fai 
older Indo-European period, when the remote 
ancestors of the various branches of the I‘k1o- 
European still formed one single people. But 
tlie information we can here gather is much 
scantier and less certain. We know, however, 
at least that they already believed in celestial 
gods Skt. dei'chs, Lith. devas, Eat. dens : from 
'div’ 'heaven’ ; and tha: one of them was the 
personification of heaven, AVdic ‘dyaus’ and the 
phonetically equivalent Zeus ‘dyaus.’ The 
latter, the chief of the Olympian gods of Greece, 
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is much more anthropomorphic, more like a 
liuman being than Dx'aiis, who is however, at 
least thought of as a father. For in the 
Rigveda he is addressed as Dyaus pitar, 'O 
Father Heaven,’ as also in Greek and Latin 
Jupiter. The earth is, moreover, called a 
mother : this is the case both in the Rigveda 
and in the Greek religion. The two are often 
invoked together in the hymns of the Rigveda 
in the dual as Dyava-prthivi. This idea of 
Heaven and Ixarth being universal parents pro- 
bably goes back to a still remote antiquity. 
For it is familiar to the mythology of China, 
Diid of Xexv Zealand, and may be traced in that 
of Kg\'pt. It was possibly a universal belief of 
primitive man. The practice of magical rites 
and the worship of inanimate objects, which 
still sur\ive in the Veda, probably come down 
from an equally remote stage in the mental 
development of mankind. Some elements, 
however, especially those which do not appear in 
the earliest period, such as the adoration of 
serpents, phallus-worship, and the belief in 
transmigration, the In do- Aryans may have bor- 
rowed from the aborigines of India wnth whom 
they came in contact; for India is the land of 
snakes ; phallus worshippers are spoken of as un- 
believers; while the transmigration belief can- 
not be traced in any of the Vedic Samhitas, 
and is not known in the other Indo-European 
religions. 

After thus tracing the pre-historic back 
ground of Indian religion I may now proceed 
to describe tlie nature of the Vedic gods and 
of man’s relation to them, as throwing light on 
the moral conceptions of the age. The Vedic 
religion was polytheistic, the worship of many 
gods, who were largely personifications of the 
]>owers of nature, such as Sun, Wind, Fire. I 
may here remark that all early religions passed 
through the polyistic stage. The number of 
the gods is stated in the Rigveda to be thirty- 
three ; but we find not more than about twenty 
ot these ordinarily invoked. They are con- 
ceived as human in appearance, each having 
one head and two arms. The anthropomorphic 
character is always more developed in the deities 
that date from a pre-Indian period, such as 
Indra and Varuna. Their home is heaven, 
where exhilerated by their favourite drink, 
Soma, they live a life of bliss. Their most 
characteristic attribute is power; they regulate 
the order of nature Grita’) and vanquish the 
powers of evil. They rule over all creatures; 
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no man can thwart their ordinances, and the 
fulfilment of desires is dependent on them. 
They are also benevolent, bestowing prosperity 
on mankind, the only one in whom injurious 
traits appear being Rudra. They are 'true' and 
not 'deceitful.' They are friends and protectors 
of the honest and righteous, but punish guilt 
and sin. They are thus moral. But their 
morality of course only reflects the ethical 
standard of an early stage of civilization. The 
best representative is Varuna, who as a moral 
governor stands far above the other gods. 
Omniscient, he is the upholder of physical and 
moral order. Sin, which is the infringement of 
h^^ ordinances, arouses his wrath, and is severely 
punished by him. He binds sinners with his 
fetters. A hater and punisher of falsehood, he 
is merciful to the penitent. He releases men 
not only from the sins they themselves commit, 
but from those committed by their fathers. He 
spares the suppliant who daily infringes his 
laws, and is gracious to those who have broken 
his ordinances by thoughtlessness. There is no 
liymn addressed to Varuna which does not 
contain a prayer for forgiveness of guilt. The 
element of a dh'ine mercy, 3"ou see, thus finds 
a place in the Vedic religion, but as you 
remember, was completely excluded in the 
Avestic system owing to the juristic character 
of that religion. Though Varuna is the most 
moral of the gods, his alliance with righteous- 
ness is not such as to prevent him from employ- 
ing craft against the hostile and deceitful man 
On the whole, moral elevation is less prominent 
in the character of the gods than greatness and 
power. Various features of the earth's surface, 
besides artificial objects, are found defined in 
the Rigveda. This is also the case in Chinese 
and in ancient Greek religion. Mountains are 
in the Rigveda often addressed as divinities, 
and various rivers, the vSindhu (Indus) the Vipas 
(Bias), the Sutudri (Sutlej), and especially the 
Sarasvati, are invoked in several hymns. Plants, 
the sacrificial post, the pressing stones, and 
weapons are addressed in other hymns. The 
powers of evil arc represented by demons, the 
aerial foes of the gods, who fight against them. 
The combat is regularly between a single god 
and a single demon ; generally beween Iiidra 
and Vrtra, Later, in the period of Brahma nas, 
the fight is regularU’ between the gods as a 
whole, and tlie demons, now called Asuras, as 
a whole. This mythological conflict was, as 
you remember, moralized in the religion of the 


‘Avesta,’ as a conflict between the principle of 
the good, as Ahura ]Mazda, and that of evil as 
Angra Mainyu. There arc besides many lower 
or terrestrial demons, generally called Rakshasas, 
the enemies of men. 

The relation of the worshipper to the gods 
in the RUgveda is generally speaking one of 
dependence on their will. Prayers and sacrifices 
are offered to win their favour to deprecate 
their anger. The expectation of something in 
return for the offering is often evident, the pre- 
vailing tone of many a h\min being 'I give to 
thee that thou mayst give to me'. The bcrv> 
fits sought are not always material ones, the 
forgiveness of the gods being often implored. 
The sacrifice offered to them consists in milk, 
butter, grain, or the flesh of sheep, goats, an I 
cattle. It is conveyed to them in heaven by 
the god of fire, or they come down in their cars 
to receive it on a bed of grass prepared for their 
reception. 

The idea is, moreover, frequently expressed 
in the Rigveda that hymns, sacrifices, and 
especially offerings of Soma increase the strength 
and valour of the gods. This idea tended to 
raise the influence of the priests and to encou- 
rage their sacerdotal pretensions v hich gradually 
went on growing during the \Adic age. Thus 
we find the statement in the "White Yajur- 
veda" that the Brahman who possesses correct 
knowledge has the gods in his power. By the 
time of the Brahmanas the sacrifice had come 
to be regarded as all-powerful, controlling not 
only the gods, but the very processes of nature, 
such as sunrise. The gods were no longer 
addressed in hymns as new and spontaneous 
utterances, but with spells applied along with 
an elaborate ritual for the purpose of compelling 
the gods to comply with the wishes of the wor- 
shipper The api>eal was no longer of the 
nature of a prayer, but consisted of formulas of 
a mechanical and magical order. The moral 
attitude of men towards the divine powers had 
by this time very greatly deteriorated : religion 
had, as Andrew Lang wittily expressed it, fallen 
into its sacerdotage. 

Let us now turn to the moral side of the 
\"edic religion as manifested in the relation of 
man to his neighbour. We do not of course find 
any systematic account of the moral ideas of the 
age in the Vedas but a fairly complete picture 
can nevertheless be pieced together from the 
incidental references and allusions contained in 
the hymns. There is sufficient evidence of this 
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kind to show that marriage was an established 
institution, apparently of a more permanent 
order than it was among some of the other 
branches of the Aryan race even in later +imes. 
i\Ioriogamy was the ordinary practice, as can 
be seen by various allusions in the w'edding 
hymn of the Rigveda. The position of women 
was, moreover, one of much greater freedom than 
in later times. There was no such thing as the 
seclusion of women, which came about in India 
with- the iMahomedan invasion some two thousand 
years later. It is, however, clear that the 
number of wives was not restricted to one in 
Vedic times, because co-wives (sa-patni) are 
frequently memioned, and the “Rigveda” itself 
contains spells to enable a woman to gain her 
husband’s affections in preference to her rival 
wi\'es. The family was evidently the founda- 
tion of society. Parental affection and filial 
piety are often referred to, as for instance in 
the very first h\mm of the ‘^Rigs^eda” : ‘Be 
easy of access to us, () Agni, as a father is to 
his son’ ; or as in a funeral hymn Earth is 
besought to cover up the deceased as a mother 
her son with the end of her garment. There is 
no evidence to show that daughters were ever 
married before the age of puberty had arrived. 
Some are even spoken of as “age-ing at home’, 
which indicates that marriage w^as not regarded 
as a necessity. The birth of daughters is 
deprecated in the Atharvaveda, but abundance 
of sons is constantly prayed for m the Vedic 
period, while lack of sons is regarded as on the 
same level as poveny, adoption being considered 
a mere makeshift. The wife holds a more 
honoured position in the Rigvedic period than 
in that of the Brahmans, for she shares with 
her husband in the offering of sacrifice. 

The standard of sexual morality must have 
been comparatively high, for adultery and rape 
w^ere considered serious crimes, and illegitimate 
births were concealed. 

The commonest crime seems tu have been 
robberv", generall}" in the form of cattle-lifting, 
and practised during darkness. 

In several respects the religion and morality 
of the Vedic period still lacked features wiiich 
are conspicuous in later Brahmanism. Thus the 
sacredness of life w'as as yet by no means promi- 
nent. At a period w^hen the Indo-Arvmns were 
spreading through the country war- like conqiiest 
and enemies w’ere constantly being slain, respect 
for human life could not have been great. Again, 


there is some reason to believe that the primitive 
custom of wudow’-burning had not died out 
but was restricted to the warrior caste; w’hile 
much later it was a universal practice in 
India. iMoreover, later Brahmanism, as repre- 
sented by the code of Manu, the Mahabharata, 
and many other productions of w’hat is called 
classical Sanskrit, shows two momentous 
changes that revolutionised the leligious and 
social system of the Indo-Ar>mns, the doctrine 
of karma and transmigration on the oiie hand, 
and the system of caste on the other. These 
tw'o together have given to Indian civilisation 
its special stamp for 2500 years. In the Vedas, 
though reference is made to the joys of heaven 
and to the tortures of hell, thus indicating in a 
general way that good deeds are rew^arded and 
evd deeds punished, there is no allusion to the 
doctrine of rebirth. The Upanishads, how^ever, 
the latest phase of the Brahman^, mention the 
rebirth of virtuous men as Brahmins and others 
of high position, and of wdeked men as dogs, 
swdne, or Chandalas. The idea of karma, or 
retributory action, and karma=vipaka or ripening 
of acts in future births, pervades the six systems 
of philosophy and the earliest lawlDooks of the 
Dkarmasutra class. A result of the combined 
doctrine of transmigration and karma is, it is 
true, to reconcile men to their fate as the just 
retribution for deeds done in a previous life, 
but on the other hand it paralyses action, drives 
to asceticism, and makes action self-regarding, 
since it becomes the aim of every man to win 
salvation for himself individually, by acquiring 
the right knowledge. There is consequently 
little scope for the development of other-regard- 
ing virtues, as each individual is intent on gain- 
ing his owm salvation. Thus it is that none of 
the six philosophical systems includes a section 
on morality. What the Dharmasntras say about 
moral duties is of a narrow^ type, because they 
state only the special duties of men as deter- 
mined by their rebirth in a particular caste, 
especially the Brahmin caste ; they also discuss 
the obligations of Brahmin ascetics w^ho by 
keeping the five vow's of non-ini ur\^ to living 
beings, of abstention from theft, of truthfulness, 
of continence, of liberality, and by the practice 
of various austerities and by concentration of 
mind, endeavour to obtain full deliverance from 
the bonds of karma, and to reach final eman- 
cipation by absorption in the supreme soul. 
Several of the duties in this list are self-regard- 
ing. The doctrine of aktmsa or non-in jur^- to 
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living ^ngs, spread considerably dur ng thi^ 
period, not so much perhaps owing to the growth 
of other-regarding moralitv, as from the fear 


that relatives might be enibod.e<l in the part! 
cular creature that was being injured. 

(io be concluded.) 


PIOXI SOIT. 

A \'HR7 TRl r, HTST(JRY ( )P WHAT ( )HCF, ThFlXL THi- 
COOT) PFoPLK wF EsFLTAL. 


\'ita.<quc in Z'ulncie pcniint. 

Virg- Georg. I, IV, a A. 

* * ir ~ 

And more pinch-spottci! make them 
Than pare! or cat o’ nioimtain . . . 

The Tt}iipc't. 

Part I. 

In the Ai) . 

Ariel — Your mandates to the ver}-' letter 

I’ve carried out. The}' ’re no mhit better. 
I’ve done with tliem. ’Tis a lost game. 
’Tis hopeless. They are ju^t the same. 
Zephon — Say iioc that word. Pet’- not despair, 
But to it again, and dare, and dare 
I’ve yet one trump caril left u'itli me. 
Let’s v'ork upon their vanity. 

We’ve tried the heart — seems out of place. 
Tlierc’s one last chance — Let’s try the face 
Pinch ’em, and spot Am beyond h.ope 
^ T water, bleaching -alt, or soap 
Belial (aside) — The clodpates ] liow the\^ raitle on 
Gives one the jerks to think upon. 

The heart — why, it is only leather — 

The face — but index of the weather. 
That way you won’t extract the thorn : 
Must catch them soon as they are born. 


Part II. 

Eseltal 

This horrid tale — this tale of woe — 
It happened — well— some liiiw aco. 


Put never ask that silly question — when? — 

In India time’s not made for men. 

' ) happy land, wliere everything may lie o’er 
Til on ha-t no history, no date, no clio. 

Thou goest not by hand of clock, 

Tliou goest by thine own weather-cock. 

I’ or day, or tveek, or month, or year, alas ! 
Carest less than Friar Bacon’s head of brass. 

< ) Eseltai, ^ 1 Eselial, 

Ah ! is there on this mighty ball 
Another bit of earth, or air, 

Anotlier wdiich one might compare 
Whtli Eseltai? 

I doubt it. Hence I vainly ask — Is there 
Another place like Eseltai? 

Fur there it vras this thing befell, 

Which seemed so like a miracle, 

A tiling so strange, so strange a thing, 
Though much against my will I’m yet 

constrained to sing; 
F<u; it earned such a scare, 

And commotion, and stir, 

And (jpencMl the exxLalls of every one there, 

And for a wliole year 
Put tilings out of gear, 

I fade some swear tlirough anger, and others 

through fear, 

And turned tlie town 
All upside dowm, 

And nuulc all the people there white, 

black, and brown, 

To utter strange adjectives, or a bad noun, 
And knocked out the shine 

< n things once fine, 

And nuifle people’s hair stand on end like 

mere twine, 
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t4r ‘like quills on the fretful ]jorpenti!iek 
For truly it was a liorrible thing, 

Almost beyond imagining, 

And such that one shudders to e.ay, or to sing. 

For EvSeltal, as all will say, 

Was once a place whtre anyone would like 

to stay : 

The air was dry, the skies were blue, 

The peeq/lo not too many, nor too few^ ; 
There winter never wa^ too cold, 

Xor sunmier liot, but you could hold ; 
x'ud everyone was nice, and good, and made 

things go, 

r'nd evciw year the monsoon made the 

river fiow^ ; 

And then upon the ri\’er they would row, 

and fish, 

And picnic on its bank, as oft as one 

could wish ; 

The great man elid not think himself 

too great, 

The poor was not despised for what he ate, 

( )r for tlie white drill coat upon his back, 
Xor feared to call his brother Tom, or Jack , 
And everyone met everyone 
( )n footing of a mother's son, 

Xor feared that plumb down he'd be let 
By parting with a cigarette ; 

And all would give, and all would take a joke — 
For all were honest Anglo-Indian folk. 

And it was here, 

If anywhere, 

One might have said with any hope of certainty : 
Somewhat like this, I ween, 

Things must ha\'e been 
In ancient Temple, or in ancient Arcady. 

- -fi 

But now the good old days were long gone by, 
llie good old people too — for all must die — 
Ah how they die — the good — and slip 

their traces, 

And never come again the old familiar faces : 
Gone, and forgot, and fallen, in Xature's lap — 
Their like comes not again bo fill the gap.' 
Goes too with them that social atmosphere, 
Tike phantom hovering round the slow 

drawn bier — 

1 ) how much more is covered by the spade 
I'han the black coffin there with wreathes 

o’erlaid. 

And so with Eseltal it grew, and grew, 
i^i.nd change succeeded change, still new, 

and new, 


And both in fashion, and in population, 
Became a real, live, and first class station. 

In place of the old fiddles there was now 

the band, 

( )i the old evening parties now the club, 

or stand, 

i )f tlie old durzis now the milliner’s shop 
Which rigged out Eseltal from toe to top; 

And everyone who could afford the cash 
Blazed out in radiance now, and cut a dash, 
And those who cared not what, but how it looks, 
Ran headlong into all the Bania's books. 

Thus while the outward parts rose 

high, and higher, 
The inward went down lower in the mire ; 
And pride, and envy, jealousy, and hate, 
Waiting like wolves, now found an 

open gate, 

And rent them all asunder into knots, 

and cliques, 

And raised up viewless walls harder than 

walls of bricks : 

The pride of color, or superior clay, 

The pride of purse, of pudding, place, 

or pa\q 

The pride of tailoring, and dress, 

and silk, 

The pride some suck in with their 

mother's milk, 

The pride tliat battens on another's pain, 
The pride that makes e'en poverty a stain, 
The pride that will not own itself as such, 
The pride that makes humility- its crutch. 
The pride that centres wliolh^ in the skin, 
And wisely — for there’s little else within, 
The pride that never will be put aside, 
Because it falsely calls itself a proper pride, 
The pride that turns another's good to ill, 
The pride whose only reason is the de'l, 
The pride that turns nose up, and sniffs 

the air, 

And looks round with a most, most 

vacant stare, 

The pride that isolates, and keeps aloof, 
Through fear that it might show the 

cloven hoof, 

The pride so rotten that they say it stinks, 
The blockhead’s pride who neither feels, 

nor thinks, 

The pride that rises from so small a thing, 

A fancy waistcoat, or a diamond ring, 

The pride that rolls itself up in its shroud, 
And mealy mouthed calls all others proud, 
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The pride that makes one gape, and 

wonder at, 

How it could tally with a thing like that, 
And such that turning nature upside down. 
Usurps, and turns itself on virtue’s frown, 
The pride tliat’s called, or known as 

tinpot pride. 

Rattling because there are dried peas inside. 
The pride that, if you take the thing away, 
Its owner falls to pieces, and decay, 

The pride that’s pride onh’ that 

others should 

Kec-p out o’ th’ way, and say— He’s 

ver}^ proud — • 

The pride that has, if any, this sole merit : 
A set off for deep poverty of spirit. 

The pride that’s nothing — mere what 

you call — 

For after all ’tis realh^ nothing at all ; 
Envy that feels a pang of sharp distress 
At nicro sight of other’s happiness, 

And jealousy that feels put down upon, 

' Uily because another’s getting on, 

And hate at random, or at facied slight, 
That bites because another will not bite. 

Put all the people now at six and seven, 

And worked more fierce than baker’s 

rancid leaven 

The white now scorned his brother man. 
Because that one w^as sw^arth, or tan, 

The latter in his turn looked dowm 
Upon another who was brown. 

The brown would nothing have to do 
With others of a darker hue, 

The dark-brown too despised one darker than 
Him-elf— ab kettle does the frying pan ; 

And on did this mass of scorn, and hate. 
Through all the shades of color gravitate, 
From wdiite to brown, and dark-brown, 

and alack ! 

Dow n to the nethermost rock bottom-black — 
By fine degrees of birth’s invidious bar, 
Bioad-based on so much copper, so much tar. 
Xow brother would not own his brother, 
Xor friend his friend, nor son his mother, 
And pas'^ed them by upon the road 
W ith idiot stare deemed ‘a la mode’ ; 

( )ne fancying himself a big gun 
Wouldn’t notice such and such a one, 

( )r e’er by chance have w^ord to say 
\\ ith one who drew a smaller pav ; 
t)ne, sitting on a country bred, 

Lost eyesight, memory, and his head, 


Or, dipping into ‘who is tvho’, 

Discovered that his blood was blue, 

And like a mongrel, suddenly, 

Became old dog of pedigree, 

And one made all things turn, or follow 
l^pon another’s width of collar — 

But this, or that, or one tvay, or the other way. 
All on three pivots turned — of color, dress 

and pay. 

This made the she’s to talk, and talk, 

The he’s to shuffle, lurch, or walk, 

To galavant about the towm, 

And scatter slander up and down ; 

This made the teas at afternoon 
To hum wdth gossip like bassoon 
This w^as the vis a tergo — what they call — 

In small talk big, big talk quicksilver small ; 
So that no man, nor woman was, nor child. 
Who was not blown upon, and slander-spoiled. 
But now wdien Eseltal was at its height 
Grand e\ ery day, and ‘things on’ 

every night. 

And everyone thought everything alright, 
Like a ]x)lt from the blue. 

Like a pinch from a shoe, 

Like the sw'oop of a kite. 

Like cobra’s bite, 

Like a kick from a mule, 
vSans custom sans rule. 

Like a scorpion’s siing. 

Like contagion that rains from a 

raven’s wing. 

When all things tvere going with a 

swagger, and swung, 
There suddenly happened this horrible 

thing 

* ❖ * ^ * 

( hie afternoon, 

In the month of June, 

On the trellised verandah, 

Sat stately, and grand there, 

( ddisii wliss Rattlebill, young Mrs, Jelliby, 
Chatting, and sipping at afternoon tea, 
Running through, and through, 

Leaving none out, or fewv. 

All w horn the both of them knew, or not knew', 
And chatting, and sipping, and sipping, 

and chatting, 

They overhauled this ‘one,’ and overhauled 

that ‘thing’. 

With a sip, and a chat, and a chat, 

and a sip, 

As razor on strop, so their tongue on 

their lip, 
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Grew sharper and sharper each time at 

the tip; 

With biscuit, or bun, and a sip in between, 
To keep that fine delicate instrument clean, 
Like a shuttle it went of a sewing machine, 
As many a time they had done before, 
And hoped to do as many more. 

And so the}^ gossipped merrily 
The space of two full cups of tea — 

But Ahl to-day there was a bird 
That said: You’ll never drink the third. 

For suddenly 
iNIrs. Jelliby 

Starts up as if she was bit by a flea. 

And lo ! Mrs. Jelliby opens her eyes 
Wider, and wider with blank surprise : 

It can’t be mosquitos, it cannot be flies. 

And what thing in these days comes down 

from the skies? 

And she flips with the end of her 

handkerchief lace 

At the spot that she secs on Miss Rattlebill s 

face 

But a fly it is not and flip how she may 
The spot that she sees there will not go away. 

And then 'Mrs. Jelliby said : O my — 

O dear me— what shall I?— and wanted 

to cry — 

Run, my dear, run to your looking glass, do, 
Just look at 3^our face — What’s happened 

to you ? 

Miss Rattlebill flew, 

Mrs. Jelliby too, 

And there in the looking glass both looking m, 
They see a black spot on Miss Rattlebill’ s chin. 

And they w^ash, and the\^ rub. 

And they scrape, and they scrub, 

And empty the basin, and empty the tub, 

And try soaps Vinolia, and old Cuticura, 

And salts volatile, and strong acids pure, or 
Diluted — But no — 

The spot on Miss Rattlebill’s chin would n t go. 
For the spot that was there on Miss 

Rattlebill’s chin 

Was not on the top, but under the skin, 

Oh ! what shall I do — at all — at all ? — 
Lamented Miss Rattlebill, pale as that wall 
And tonight is the night of the fancy dress ball. 
When lo! there on both IMrs. Jelliby’s cheeks 
She sees and she turns as green as leeks. 

For there on each plum pudding cheek she sees 
A spot as big as a two anna piece. 


That afternoon, 

In the month of June, 

Oldish Miss Rattlebill, young Mrs. Jelliby, 

Drank two, but never the third cup of tea. 

And that was the night of the fancy dress ball ; 
And Eseltal turned out there — ^but not all — 

And the room was bright, and the band did play, 
And they danced, and they danced, and they 

danced away ; 

And slander, and gossip, and talk big, 

and small, 

Went round, and round at that fancy dress ball, 

And things which once heard could not be 

forgotten. 

Although those same were most false, 

and rotten ; 

But never before did the things that were said 
So great consternation, and fearfulness spread; 

Not a one wlio spoke ill of another, or thought, 
But bore on his face an indelible spot. 

And every ill word, and ill thought in that place 
Was brought home again by the skin of the face. 

On some there was one ; 

But spotless was none, 

On some there were two, or three, or four. 
On some as many as twenty, and more; 
While those whom slander was 

specially vile, 

Who slandered, and backbit beneath a smile, 
Were spotted all over so thick on the skin, 
You could not find place to stick in a pin, 
Like the belly of pedigreed dog, and black, 
“Like the water snake’s belly on the 

toad’s back”, 

And straddling there, a picture of woe, 

They wandered dejected, and black as a sloe; 

In men, and w’omen, and children, and all, 
Gentlemen, ladies, big and small, 

Or ever a word did leave their lip 
Of slander intended to bite or to nip, 

Or an evil wish, 

iMaking fowl of one, of another fish, 

A he, or a she, 

Who wanted to be 

The one only blackbird in the whole dish — 
At once, like a shot, 

On the heel of the thought » 

Ere the last word was finished — in every case 
There came out a spot on the skin of the face. 
And they looked in the mirrors hung on the wall, 
And some ’gan to whimper, and others to bawl, 
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Some ran to the green rooms for water, 

and soap, 

Eiit washing, and scrubbing, they gave up 

all hope. 

vSome badgered the doctor to say what it was, 
The doctor said — ^pox’ — but couldn’t say 

the cause ; 

For liow could the doctor himself well say, 
When himself too was spotted as much 

as tliev. 

And so in a tumult, a squabble, and squall, 
They came to the end of that fancy dress ball. 
Some devil has played us a practical joke — 
They said next morning when they avroke. 

But do what they may, or say, or think, 

The spots on their faces were more than ink. 
The doctor in vain 
Did cudgel his brain ; 

Not minding the pain, 

He blistered, and scarified, might and main ; 
And though he a \'olley of adjectives rained, 
The spots wouldn’t go — and so they 

remained. 

Now Eseltal was all ducks, and drakes ; 
And they wandered about like 

spotted snakes — 


Not all— for there were some three, or four, 
Whose faces tvere free, and as fresh 

as before 

And all the rest now wanted to kno^v 
Hotv they did manage to come to be so. 
But no one could tell 
How the thing befell. 

And even themselves, these few honest folk, 
Knew nothing at all, and thought it a joke. 
But day after day, 

Try as they may, 

The ill-natured ones fared no better for 

love, or for pay. 

The horrible spots would not go away. 
And so the\^ remained with the spotted face , 
And u'ere called ever after the spotted race 
And envy, and hate, 

(3n their forehead sate : 

To love, or to charity never did waken. 
Their souls as stagnant, and dead as 

ciead bacon. 

And this is the story of what did befall 
The beautiful town once of Eseltal." 

GryUiis Domes ileus. 

*Ebeltal — Valley of Asses. 


A A'OTE OX PLACE OF LITERATURE IX LIFE. 


^laii is one clear design of Nature only v;hen 
slie speaks unmistakably in the entirety of his 
actions— so thought the ancients, so say the 
propounders of the theory of Law of Nature. 
And even, what is ^Life’ itself? Is it not the 
reflex of Nature’s phenomena? TMtivitics 
mould life’, and that in its turn is a cause of 
activities ; so that we find ourselves in the midst 
of a bewildering mass of circular complexities. 
What affects tliat which affects our T,.ife’ ? 

All current human activities form only a 
point in that long endless line of human pro- 
gress, which vanishes in Eternity as it com- 
menced in Eternity. Numberless causes have 
been shaping them, but none as effectively as the 
idealisations of Humanity itself. At all stages 
of their development and in all spheres of life 


men have been led by fellow-men, and the 
superiority of thought has been one constant 
source of guidance for them. Great brains have 
always been laying out instructions for man. 
But poor mortal ! all the wisdom of the ancient 
elders were but one mass of rubbish had it not 
been for the timeh' help that man’s own 
ingenuity again rendered in inventing the im- 
iTiortalising apparatus of History — that great epi- 
tome of human doings which, with its vivifica- 
tiens, puts the entire past world as an object of 
comparison and contrast with the present. In 
its main department it preserves to us the out- 
come of tlie wisdom and greatness of all past 
ages, and we find in ''Literature” one vast re- 
pository Oi all that human ingenuity and wisdom 
have so far produced in the domain of idealism. 
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What is ‘Literature’ ? And we may as well 

ask “What is ‘Life’?” For, is nut Litcrature 
the very essence of life itself? Ii: whatever 
region of life we roam ve will find the working 
of a hand that has shaped the contours and 
colours of all human figures there. Come ^0 
Religion, and Literature is the main cause that 
inspirits the devotee. 

‘Lives of great men all remind (hini; 

(He) can make (his life) sublime’. 

It impels his soaring spirit. It gives him a 
cleansing wash in the waters of flowing tvisdom. 
Behold him flying on the wings of h)Id Thought 
and a \asta of clean spiritualism opjens up before 
him. He feels as if the Vv'hole Greatness of the 
dead world had come out of its sepulchral abode, 
had begun to live with him, and had raised him 
up) from tlie low turmoil of blindly buby 
humanity. 

Come to Morality, all the niceties, all the 
gieat medium of Literature. You talk face to 
face with the greatest genius of past ages. The 
greatest moralist of olden times paraelcs before 
3'ou on its vast platform. 

It is a large collection of gramophone records. 
Should misfortune render you sad you have only 
to put a cheering record and switch on, and 
you listen to a calm analysis of the transitoriness 
of life’s misery. It will tell you, men have been 
overcoming troubles and in their sermons you 
will find solace. 

Like unto its charming sister Poetry it is a 
melodious singer of the cadence of life, veliosc 


repertoir is inexhaustible. ChoObC whatever 
blrain you will and life will stand in its reality 
before you. 

It comes as a magic wand putting to flight 
all sadness. Literature is a soothing balm ; every 
drop of it carries that which is the true essence 
extracted out of human pla\'fulness in the 
domain of thought. Should social entanglements 
perplex a man, give him a dose of tliis juice, 
ami behold liovr he revives. 

It is ‘wealth used in the pjroduction of more 
w^^alth’. It is the capital of human society. Its 
wealth of ideas suppdiics one great impjtlus to 
liuman action. It ]>uts iitfore man the vast ex- 
tent of the possibilities of the human mind, 
exhibits its naked greatness and depth of 
thought in tliis large mirror. 

Thus it ] produces an ideally beautiful image 
which points the path to eternal bliss. It invigo- 
rates life. ITankind finds inspiration in it, and 
lierein albo beholds it self vividly expressed. 
Literature is a constant companion of man in 
hu' long journey of life. It saves him from the 
peril of pitfalls. It puts before him tlie various 
methods in tvliich men have been finding their 
\ray clear out of the tangled brushwood of the 
troubles and intricacies of life. It is a great 
guide tliat helps us in tracing the footprints left 
h\ the immensity of human glory on the ‘sands 
of time’. In short, it supjports life, gives life 
to life, it is the eternal mainspring that glistens 
with gems of truths about life. 

V. D. 


THH KH\\T\JA. 


I was living on the vSr inagar Road, in the 
city of the Khwaja. Regularly four times a week 
came to dispose of his second-hand books. 
The clock of time had not counted upon his 
thirtieth summer, but he looked prematurely 
old. A felt cap, never brushed, dust-laden, 
moth-eaten, from which weaved forth his naughty 
pigtail, an ill-fitting, unbuttoned, almost torn 
coat at the mercy of evepv gusl of wind giving 
a glimpse of his thread-bare, sweated, drenched 
15 


shirt, and a shabb}' worn- out Dlioti that must 
have never seen the washerman’s face since the 
day of its birth, were the sole accoutrements 
of that bloodless bony figure, encased in a 
flimsy skin, with the legend ‘poverty’ blazoned 
on him. A fair sprinkling of grey in his hair, 
wrinkles, deep-furrowxd on his narrow-forehe-ad, 
and pox-marked, pinched face, made him look 
ill at ease. His eyes lacked lustre. His deep- 
bunken temples, blackish-3'ellow’ teeth and ashen 
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lips gave him a haggard look. His voice gasped 
as if there was a lumi) in the throat He loved 
to chew the tobacco-leaf with lime, and spitted 
profusely. His stooped back made his body 
double which was strangely pitchforked on his 
lidiculoiisly thin, undeveloped legs. Each 
passing care, each cankering anxiety gnawing 
the vitals of his heart left its never-to-be-erased 
impress upon his ugly and unassuming counten- 
ance, which told a tale of its own. He had a 
chin beard in the French fashion. Time, the 
grizzly-bearded conjuror, is fond of playing 
p>ranks with man — cruel, relentless destiny ! He 
was defrauded in his youth of the sweet pabulum 
of our schools and colleges w'hich he regretted. 
To compensate for the loss, he made it his busi- 
ness to keep himself ever in touch with these 
temples of learning. His soul communed with 
tile stars while walking. He inhaled knowledge 
and wisdom at every step he took. He remained 
ever lost in the labyrinths of mental aberration. 
Barefooted in summer and winter, he trudged his 
wear\' way from day to day with a huge pack 
of all sorts of books on his forwnrd-projecting 
back and a formidable bundle of artistically- 
bound, illustrated, fat folios in hand. He pro- 
vided a fascinating study even to a casual 
observer Early disappointments liad dashed t3 
pieces liis rosy illusions, his cdhic^- of moonshine, 
and one striking fact about him seemed to be 
that cramped body wms daily collapsing 

beneath the dead-w'cight r>f the incomprohensible 
sorrow' of the world that rested heavy on his 
rounded shoulders. His ghastly pale, glass v 
look made his whole being so phantasmagoria!, 
so unreal, so sliadowy that in him one felt a 
sliadow' tired of the nether-land dusks secretlv 
stealing into light for a tewv moments, onlv to 
creep back into the ghostly region of the 
shadow's unperccived. His philosophic calm was 
amazing. 

His business politeness bordered on gentility 
He loved the glittering coin, Imt he loved his 
books still more, and sometimes it was a terrible 
wrench for him to ]'>art with his cherished 
manuscripts. Never an unkind w*ord escaped 
his lips. Sometimes, a guileless smile flitted 
across the corners of his lips, but I never heard 
him burst into peals of trilling laughter. The 
rough use of the world had dried the very 
fountain of life within him, but he was humble 
as tire dust of the wayside w'hich lets everybody 
Pcad on it The great wrong that society had 
done him resulted in the irreparable loss of hi'^ 


powders to feel. He hung like a tear-drop on 
life's gossamer-thread. 

The naughty little urchins in the street took 
him for a bedlam beggar — a screw-loose, and felt 
a devilish delight in making their raids on him. 
But his toleration of juvenile impertinance was 
a little more than admirable. When in the 
right frame of mind, he entertained them with 
songs and stories and pictures. 

This tall, gaunt, horribly pale figure, wdio 
was slightly touched in the w its, tvon my sym- 
pathy all at once. 'My heart more than once 
melted into tears at the sight of him I often 
watched him coming, from my study w^indow' 
with a sense of secret satisfaction. I admired 
his patience and perseverence in playing his 
none-too-lucrative trade. How' often did iip' 
heart sink whthin me at the ver^' tliought that 
er'eii a passing pufl of w'iiid might put out the 
fitful flickering flame from the w'orn-out vessel ! 
I used to commend him to the patronage of 
friends. Gradually my kindness w'on him over, 
and he received me as his confidant. His 
drooping spirits revived a little and he yearned to 
give vent to his repressed suffering. He mumbled 
out to me the secret tale of his w'oes. 

I missed him for a w'eek, and w'ondered w'hat 
could have happened to him. On enquiry, T 
learnt that my old friend had been fished by a 
pale, emaciated young man, who had just opened 
a stall of .‘^econd-hand books in the neighl>our- 
Imod. I knew' this man at College, so I felt 
shocked at this strange partnership. His evil 
Sf 111 flashed out of his small, slag-grey, snake- 
hke eyes. I had a horror, indescribable, of liis 
snubbed nose and compressed lips wreathed in 
w'ily smiles. There was something repulsive in 
his appearance, tone and manner. His past had 
been questionable. There Avas honey at the tin 
of his tongue, but black poison within. He 
terribly hood-winked the poor man and deceit- 
fiilh' took possession of liis treasure, which he 
had purchased with his very life-blood, to 
establish his own shop, and then turned him out 
to beg in the streets. This proved too much for 
my man. This cold, calculating, marble-hearted 
Shylock, this semi-civilized, man-eating Caliban, 
this green-eyed monster of ingratitude, drove 111 v 
man mad and broke his already shattered heart 
into bits. I saw this husk of being peacefully 
passing away the other day, talking of his 
lieabured books to the very last. 

S. S. L. C. 
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HODERX INDIAN ARTISTS 

Modern Indian Artists: K. N. Mazumdar 

by O. C. Gangoly (Rupam Office, Calcutta, 1923) 
Rs. lb/-. 


The dose of the lyih century witnessed the 
beginning' of the Indian reiiidssance and the 
claims of Western superiorit}', which had been 
tacitly and generally accepted by the mid- 
Uictoriaii products of English educaTon in India, 
began to be disputed. The partition of Bengal 
focussed the growing consciousness on a definite 
issue and crystallised a movement, which w'as 
lill then simmering, into organised shape. It 
was but fitting that the re-action should have 
been the strongest in Bengal for she had been 
longe:5t under w'ebtern infiuences. The sources 
of inspiration in this revival were not altogether 
Indian. Europeans like Havell and Nivedita 
also played an important role by their sympathe- 
tic studies of the art and institutions of this 
country. 

Not very long ago, the outside W'orld pro- 
bably concurred in the \iew' of Sir George 
Birdw^ood that ‘^sculpture and painting are 
unknowm as fine arts in India.’’ The beautiful 
figure of Buddha from Java [; plate Eli) 
Smith’s History of Fine Art in India] could only 
elicit the criticism from this savant that the 
senseless similitude, by its immemorial fixed 
pose, is nothing more than an uninspired brazen 
image, vacuously squinting dowm its nose to its 
thumbs, knees, and toes. A boiled suet- 
pudding would serve equally w'ell as a symbol 
of passionate purity and serenity of soul.' 
Since then there has been complete revolution 
in the outlook particularly of Europeans on the 
subject of Indian art. There has been a 
genuine attempt to understand and encourage 
the Indian point of view" in the realm of art 
and art-symbolism. It W'as fortunate that the 
artistic re-action was headed by a man of 
gening — x\banindra Nath Tagore w'ho w'as able 
to organise a band of disciples under his 
guidance and impart to his school definite 
characteristics. 

It is but fitting that the first of the sump- 


tuous volumes on Modern Indian Artists should 
be dedicated to him. Mr. U. C. Gangoly, the 
talented editor of the Rupam and the author of 
Sciith indian Bronzes E to be coiigratulated on 
the producticn of this delightful volume on the 
art of Xdiitindranath iMazuiiidar. Mr. Gangoly 
set up a new' standard of journalistic production 
by his beautiful quarterly — the Rupam and he 
has introduced a new" standard of book-pro- 
duct ion and printing by his scries of Modern 
Iiidijii artists. The re-productions — 5 in colour 
and 21 in monochrome, are altogether adequate 
and delightful. The Introduction of 41 pages 
exhibits the mellow' wisdom and fine discern- 
ment of Mr. Gangoly and helps us to understand 
the guiding motiws of this new' school of 
revivalists. 

Dr. Coomarsw'ami wrote more than a elecade 
ago ; ‘^The subjects chosen by the C ilcuttr 
painters, are taken from Indian history, 
romance, and epic, and from the mythology 
and religious literature and legends, as W'ell as 
from the life of the people around them. Their 
significance lies in their distinctive Tndianness’. 
They are, how'ever, by no means free from 
European and Japanese influence. The w'ork 
is full of refinement and subtlety in colour, and 
of a deep love of ail things Indian ; but, con- 
trasted w'ith the Ajanta and Mughal and Rajput 
paintings w'hich have in part inspired it, it is 
frequently lacking in strength. The w"ork 
should be considered as a promise rather than 
a fulfilment. So regarded, it has very great 
significance for the future of Indian Art.” 
This criticism still holds good. Generally 
speaking the Bengali school of artists is eclectic 
in its ideas and methods. It is claimed for 
IMazumdar that his ideas have been ‘Torged in 
the w'orkshop of his own imagination and it will 
be' difficult to point out in any of his types 
except those depicting Hindu images any 
similarity to the archaic types of Hindu or 
Buddhist images." This is perhaps true, but 
it must be remembered that all art is in a sense 
conventional and symbolic. The only condi- 
tion is that the conventions and symbols used 
by the artist must be' intelligible to his audience. 
Let me quote the w'ords of Stella Kramrisch, 
perhaps the most eloquent of critics of Indian 
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art: ‘Tilt: mere e*xii;teuce ui a work of art is 
of no importance as long as it does noi suggest 
a certain meaning to tlie spectator. The 
reality of art consists in its hgniticance. A true 
work of art is the materialisation of an inner 
experience visualised by a display of forms and 
colours. The s^’niboli^m of the relation ot 
dimensions and of colours, is immediately 
suggestn e and does not need any exilian ation 
i.i its lUcaniiig.’*-' The medium or the \'ehicle 
through which the artist expresses his meaning 
is after all a matter of secondary importance. 
The intelicctiial quality or the idea which is 
sought to be expressed or \'isualiscd is what 
cliieiiy matters. It is easy to discard the old 
conventions l:iit inhnitely difficult to originate 
new ernes, intel.igible with equal eaSe to the 
societ\' to wliicli the art embodying them is 
addressed. After all there not much merit 
in no\’elty ptr .st either of idea> or of syinbo's 
ar of technique. is sometimes forgotten b_v 
y<juiig ent:lmias>t:^ who s.tri\e after originahty 
as such that tlie artist just like :he poet has to 
ii'^e a language fa^^i^iar to his audience. 
Xobody will e(uarrel w.th the p>roposition that 
“i: is from the liead of the artist th^it pictures 
are to come.'’ The p-rniit how'ever to be 
empliasized is that the production of the artist 
\,ill be intelligible just as poetry without any 
elaborate or esoteric coiiimentary or even wnth- 
fiut the use of exegetical labels. This does not 
mean rlic-t e\eiy artistic creation, to be artistic, 
slioiild be capable of dis>charging the full burden 
of its meaning and intellectual content to all 
and sundry clevoiel of artistic training or insight. 
Our uiiiversity'-educated people often talk as if 
no preliminary training or novitiate wns 
necessary for critical aj>preciation of the crea- 
tions of music and plastic arts. Wliat they 
demand is a certain quality of prettiness and 
p 1 a u s i 1 ) 1 e \ ■ e r i s i 1 1 li 1 1 1 u d e . 

I am here tempted to quote the sapient W’ords 
of Abul Fazl . “I have to notice that the 
observing of the ligures of objects and the 
making of likeiies^ses of them, wliich are often 
looked upon as an idT* occupation, are, for a 
well-regulated mind, a source of wdsdom, and 
an antidote agaimd the poison of ignorance. 
Bigoted followers of the letter of the Taw^ are 
hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes 
now see :he truth. . .(Jne day at a private party 
of friends, Hir. Majesty, who had conferred on 


Several the pleasure of drawing near him, 
remarked : 'There a, re many tnat hate puuil- 
ing ; but such men I disukc. It appears to me 
as if a painter had quite peculiar means of 
recognizing God ; lor a painter in sketching 
anything tiiat has life, and in devising its hnibs, 
one after the other, must come to feel that he 
cannot bestow^ individuality upon his work, and 
IS thus forced to think of God, tiie Giver ol 
liie, and will thus increase in knowledge.’ ”1* 

The strength of the Bengali school lies in 
the exquisite sense of reffiienieiit and peace 
which generally pervades their productions. 
Mazumdar is eminently successful with his 
feminine ligures. They all move with their 
exquisite draperies in a dreamland of undefined 
grace and serenity. Ail his w'onien are 
modelled on a common standard of feminine 
beauty. They all have tde langourous pose, 
drooping eyes, with an expression half-serious, 
half-thoughtful, tapering lingers and beautiful 
feet. His Yamuna, Ganga, Radha, Shakuntala 
and the Gopis have all these characteristic 
features. 

Tike most of his school Mazumdar has gone 
to the epics, the Purans and folklore for the 
choice of his subjects. Mazumdar is never 
flippant. He is deeply religious, almo:5t devo- 
tional in his treatment of the various episodes 
from the Purans. His Raslila (Plate 17) is 
altogether a delightful composition remarkable 
both for its feeling and emotional quality as 
wtVi as for technical achievement. There is 
always an atmosphere of ease, langour, and 
lufinement in all his creations. It is only now 
and then that hu- succeeds in suggesting throb- 
bing vitality and buoyancy of movement. 
Asitkuniar Haidar’s treatment of the same 
subject, {Plate II, Riipam January 1922), is 
perhaps a superior creation to ^lazumdar's 
beautiful picture chiefly perhaps on account of 
its su.cgestion of free and easy movement and 
the abandon of the figures to the passionate 
notes of the reed-pipe. IMazumdar is perhaps 
most successful in depicting movement in his 
picture called the 'Samkirtana’ (Plate XVIII) 
wfliere Chaitanya is dancing in the company of 
liis disciples to the rythmic beat of the drum. 
The high aesthetic quality of a W’ork like this T 
obvious even without knowing anything about 
the life and w'ork of Chaitanya. The beauty of 

fAin-i-Akhari Vol. I. p. loS tr. by Blochman, 1873. 
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the picture is iiulepcncleiit of the traditional 
associations connected with the name of th^: 
principal actor in the drama. Devotional 
frenzy and the ecstasy of self-forgetfulness are 
\'ividly suggested and one at once feels that the 
artist is merely visualing his own emotions 
while reciting before h‘s mind's eye, the moving 
episodes and vicissitudes of the life of 
( rduranga. There are no less than six pictures 
relating to the life of Chaitanya, the finest of 
them being the frontispiece entitled Chaitanya 
and the peacock. IMazumdar is probably a 
Vaishnava and a follower of the school of 
Chaitanya ; for it is not difficult to see that 
Chaitanya has provided him with the mo^t fruit- 
ful of his inspirations. Like Burne-Jones, 
^lazumdar conceives In’s supermen as fine, tall, 
.slim-majestic-looking people with rounded 
limbs and dreamy eyes. 

I should imagine that Hazumdar was serfous 
by nature. If he is successful in his delineations 
of Chaitanya, he cannot be said 10 fiuve succee'a- 
ed ill his treatment of Krishna and his sporting 
Gopis. Mazumdar's Krishna irresistibly suggests 
the modern worldwise Goswamis of IMathura who 
have a very pleasant time as heads of the various 
nourishing temples, look rather sleek and well- 
fed in appearance and dress in the same style 
of dhoti and wear the same long hair as the 
Krishna of i\Iazumdar's imagination ! T 1 e Gopi 
in the Danlila (Plate XXIII) and the Raslila 
(Plate XVII) stand on a difierent footing as also 
his Radha in Plate XVI and Plate IX. 
IMazumdar^s women are ahways charming. 

The qualitv tvhich makes IMazumdar’s women 
appear so languidly beautiful and gracious, vests 
his male creations wdth a certain appearance of 
effeminacy and feebleness. His Chaitanya, 
Krishna Arjuna and Pururavas do not stand forth 
as impressive figures suggesting virilty either 
moral or spiritual. The quality of masculinity as 
well as of movement are not the strong features 
either of IMazumdar or of his school. 

The attempt to recreate the Puranic figures 
is not ahvays conspicuously successful for the 
living inspiration essential for breathing the 
spark of life in the creations of form and colour 
is absent. His Dhruva and Vishnu (Plate XIV) 
Arjuna and Urvashi (Plate II) , Dan-Lila (Plate 
XIX), Pururavas (Plate V) and Manasa-Devy 
(Plate IV) — are merely illustrations of the 
Puranic myths. His Manasadevi and Saraswati 
(Plates IV and XII) are sculpturesque in their 
dignitt" and pose and the latter is perhaps the 


finest effort of his sculpturesque paintings. There 
is imagination and restraint in his statuesque 
composition of Sarasw'ati. As a composition of 
pure imagination, I like his Thundercloud (Plate 
VII) . There is that inherent s^mipathy and 
sense of identity with the surrounding Xature 
which are characteristic of our entire outlook on 
the universe. When Shakuntala was leaving her 
beloved forest-hermitage for the capital of her 
royal husband, she felt a pang wdiich was only 
possible because of her complete identity" with 
her surroundings both of the vegetable and 
animal kingdom. The Thunder-cloud depicts a 
woman, a peacock and those eternal forces of 
nature in the shapes of clouds and lightning in 
juxtaposition and one feels that all the three are 
indi'^solubly bound with a subtle nexus of 
harmony and feeling. 

iMazumdar has a delightful sense of vegeta- 
tion and foliage as of the sinuous folds of femi- 
nine draperies. He excels in modelling the hands 
and feet of his beautiful women on w’hom he 
lavishes all the resources of his craftsmanship. 
He is a keen observer of nature and a lover of 
natural beauty. With a dash in line and colour 
here and there he contrives to produce the most 
pleasing harmony wnth the minimum of elabora- 
tion and effort. The line-drawn’ ng exhibited in 
his delineation of his trees and creepers, leaves 
and blossoms is full of refinement and beauty. 
Look for instance at the singularly beautiful 
forest-garden wdiere Shakuntala in the scantiest 
of clothing is seen watering the plants and flowers 
she loved so well (Plate XXII}. One is imme- 
diately reminded by his Shakuntala of the famous 
verse from Meghduta ^ summarising the essen- 
tials of Indian beauty. Shakuntala is stooping a 
little from the w^aist and iMazumdar cannot shake 
off his ariistic heritage imbibed with his mother’s 
milk. W’art dans Plnde sera indien, ou il ne sera 
pash The principal feature of his picture of 
Pururavas is the drooping wdllow’-like branches 
which Vikram is passionately grasping. The 
drooping branches after all embody the essence 
of that paragon of beauty — the divine Urvashi. 
The vegetation-effects in ‘Radha beck from the 
Jarnuna' (Plate X), in the dance of Chaitanya 
(Plate XI) and in the colloquy of Radha and 
Krishna (Plate XVI) or in the Ganga (Plate 
XXIV) and in the Kururavaka flow^er (Plate 
^XVI) are all delightful. The spreading roots, 
the winding lianas and the dense foliage of the 

^ Verse 52. 
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tree in flower in the lattc-r picture are particularly 
pleasing. 

The originality of Hazuiiidar in inventing 
dresses and draperies for his ‘figurative creatures* ^ 
may at once be admitted. And as I have said 
above, liis draperies invest his women-folk with 
a certain amount of distinction and grace, and 
help in ijroducing thAr characteristic pose ot 
langour and dreaminess. If bold and \igorous 
movement, firmness of outline and definite 
characterisation are not the qualities conspicuous 
in his art or in fact in the art of his school, 
there is always an atmosphere: of refinement and 
cjiarm in their productions. His colouring is 
always beautiful and harmonious. “Whether he 
uses bright and rich tints or muddy and sombre 
tones his pictures never miss the throbbing life 
of colour. They ahvays palpitate in rich mellow 
tones or in pale spiritual greys.'' 

After making all i^ossible allowance for the 
art of INIazumdar and his colleagues, it must be 
admiited that Coomarswami’s estimate of their 
achievements cited above, is still substantially 
true. The joy of life of the Ajanta artists and 
his singular aptitude for ‘intuitive discovery of 
the beauty in natural movement, unstudied atth 
tude, the spontaneous gesture' and the dramatic 
movement ; the effortless ease, beauty, a defini- 
tion of line-drawing of the Rajput and Kangra 
school of artists with their deep sympatht" and 
familiarity with the life and thought of the 
people amongst whom they lived and worked ; 
the faultless and the magnificently decorative 
quality, the virile masculinity and vitality of 
portra\ml of the Hoghal artists — these qualities 
are still to be completely assimilated and 
harmonised in the creation of a new tradi 
tion of art which is just beginning to be. 
In the development of the new school of 
artists there is just a beginning full of 
undoubted promise ; but rhe sources of their 
inspiration arc yet too limited and diffused and 
their methods far tco eclect'c to let the artist 
soar and devwlop this full stature wdth conn- 
deiicc in this capacity and die future of his craft. 
Iiitellectualism has to be combined with the skill 
and technique of the hereditary artist and crafts 
man and the familiarity and the sympathy of the 
common man. Before the tide of artistic revival 
sets in a strong and majestic current, there has 
to be accomplished a real and living harmony 
between the joys of the material world and the 
insight of the spiritual mind. It is this com- 
bination of the material and the spiritual energy 


which makes the Ajanta artists such supreme 
exponents of their age and civilisation, unsur- 
passed in the artistic history of this countr}'. 

To conclude and at some risk of being con- 
sidered somewhat uncharitable and over-critical, 
I may be allowed to suggest that in the second 
edition of the work, translations of quotations 
fiom Bengali poctr\^ may be given in the foot- 
notes for the benefit of readers nnacquaiiited 
with Bengali and that diacritical marks may be 
judiciously used particularly for words of Sans- 
kritic origin and that the traditional difference 
betw^een ‘V and ‘B' and (which is ignored 
by the Bengalis) be observed There are a few’ 
errors of orthography’ and punctuation wdiich 
also need correction. We hope that the 
pessimism of Mr. Gangoly regarding the 
artistic demand and development of educated 
India as shoAvn by his printing only 300 
copies of this beautiful Avork may be found 
to be unjustified and it may be possible 
to bring out a larger and cheaper edi- 
tion. We look forAvard Avith lively interest to 
the further A’oliimes in the series promised on 
the art of Asitkumar Haidar, Nandalal Bose, 
Abanindranath Tagore and others. It AAdll be 
perhaps better if a brief history of the reAuvalist 
moA’ement AA’ere to be giA’en in the book on 
Abanindranath Tagore. It Avill be distinctly 
advantageous if it be possible to bring out future 
volumes of the series Avith somcAA’hat larger re- 
pioductions. The beautiful publication of 30 
drawings of the school of Jehangir printed under 
the authority of His Majesty's Stationary office 

£0-7-6 a A’olnme may be commended to the 
notice of our Indian publishers as aa’cII as to our 
ministries of education. Unless books on art are 
brought reasonably Avithin the reach of the 
average Indian, it is futile to expect the broaden- 
ing of general interest. 

N. C. Meht.a, 

i.e.s. 


Money and Commerce. 

Money Credit and Commerce. By Alfred 
^Marshall (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 
1923) 105 . net. 


To students of Economics in general, and 
tc alumni of the Cambridge University in 
particular, a book by Prof. Marshall is an epoch 
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in itself. The veteran economist, whose 
eig'htieth birthday we celebrated only the other 
day, has published but few Ix)oks although he 
has founded a definite school of economic 
thought and given economic studies a well- 
defined coherence and conspectiveness. Prof. 
Marshall’s Economics of Industry published in 
1S79 was incorporated in his first volume of 
the Principles of Economics which made its 
appearance in iSoo. This volume forms the 
classic treatise on tlieory and has received wide 
acceptance as the fount of sound knowledge. 
It is not exaggerated praise to say that every 
fresh reading of Prof. iMarshalPs ^Principles' 
yields something n^w and original which never 
struck the reader in his previous readings; and 
the writer knov's of a well-known economist of 
international reputation who confessed in his 
presence that he goes to the Principles for 
inspiration when struggling with complex 
theoretic problems. xA. period of nearly thirty 
years intervened before Dr. ^Marshall published 
his second volume of the series hidustry and 
Trade which claimed to be a “study of indus- 
trial technique, and business organisation, and 
of their influences on the conditions of various 
classes and nations.” It w'as a monumental 
work carried out with all the meticulous care 
and judgment which we have learned to 
associate with Prof. Marshall’s name. Industry 
and Trade was essentially a book dealing vrith 
modern business conditions illustrating in mani- 
fold ways the truths of fundamental doctrines 
ot political economy — it did not contain a dis- 
cussion of the theoretical bases of such funda- 
ments, which the Principles covered in part. 
Prof. Marshall designed to follotv it by “a 
study of the influences of man’s life and \vork, 
which are exerted by the resources available for 
employment ; by money and credit ; by 
international trade and by social endeavour. 
But that task is heavy, and achievement has 
been slow : therefore it has seemed best to 
publish without further delay the present 
t^olume, which aims at accomplishing one- 
half of the task.” 

We welcome whatet^er Prof. Marshall has 
decided to give us, but as we glance through 
the contents of the present volume we can not 
help feeling that Money Trade and Commerce 
taken as a complete book in itself will not prove 
satisfying. But there are reasons for not con- 
sidering the book as a complete treatise, for it 
is essentially a collection of the author’s 


evidence given before the Gold and Silver 
Commission, iSSS, and Ijefore the Indian Cur- 
rency Commission, 1890, of the Fiscal Memoran- 
dum presented to the Board of Trade in 1908 
and of a privately printed paper on Graphical 
Representations of some Probkmis of Inter- 
national Trade (1879). Prof. ^Marshall has not 
chosen to travel beyond his views expressed in 
these documents. The course of international 
trade and commerce, of exchanges and money 
currencies of the world, of financial credit and 
speculation has undergone an almost revolu- 
tionary change during the last quarter of a 
century, and those v;ho looked forward with 
interest to Dr. ^Marshall’s exposition of thj 
change will naturally be disappointed. It 
may be that the cataclysmic changes of 
these two decades require the lapse of time 
to be fully and dispassionately anah’-sed, 
but they say that the supreme function 
of an economist is not to be wise after the 
event but prepare the ground from current 
available material in order to safeguard the 
future against catastrophies which have proved 
harmful in the past. But one can scarcely 
blame Prof. ^Marshall for this omission. He 
is dealing here with fundaments and not with 
illustrations, and he can claim with pride that 
his theses have stood the test of time truly and 
well. A venerable old age surrounds this 
veteran thinker and savant, and one feels pro- 
found gratitude for the service he has rendered 
bv placing before us a collection of his views 
on a difficult and intricate subject. Money 
Trade and Commerce will mark an episode in 
the histor\" of economic thought ; one may 
however add that although it was published in 
10^3 it rightfully belongs to the beginnings of 
the twentieth century. 

The present volume is divided into four 
books. A brief introduction dealing with the 
question of economic nationality in its relation 
to international values leads us to the opening 
chapter of Book I on Money, ' Money ’ is 
simply treated as a medium of exchange ot 
goods, as giving command over a defined sum 
of general purchasing power. A discussion of 
the difficulties in the way of accurate measure- 
ment of variations in the purchasing power of 
money follows. Dr. ^Marshall adheres to the 
theory of what may he termed the Labour- 
Value of }vIoney, and his deductions remain 
correct as a general rule <lespite powerful 
opposition from another group of British 
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economists. Difficulties in the way of forming 
Index Numbers are briefly referred to and the 
author passes on to consider metallic currencies 
and the demand for them as such by various 
countries. It is interesting to notice that Prof. 
iHarshall accepts the comprehensive qualifica- 
tions of the ^Quantity Theory of i\Ioney/ wdiich 
becomes almost a truism if these provisos are 
reckoned in the doctrine. The author repeats 
his scheme of currency reform, suggested to 
the Indian Currency Commission of iSoq, and 
he still believes that the scheme is a practical 
one. ‘SynimetalisirC is essentially a variation 
of Ricardo’s famous scheme by the introduc- 
tion of silver in it — both silver and gold bars 
of defined weights to be used for purposes of 
international exportation instead of gold alone. 
Prof. Marshall is not quite clear how the rates 
of interchange between gold and silver as com- 
modities should be arri\'ed at. He suggests 
that the Government should fix its own rates 
from day to day so as to keep its reserves of 
the two metals in about the right proportion. 
One does not feel sanguine that such a fixation 
of rates, apparently irrespective of the general 
trend of prices, would at all be effective. It 
will be an interesting thesis if some able scholar 
were to devote his attention to combine Dr. 
^Marshall’s plan with Prof. Irving Fisher’s con- 
ception of a 'stable dollar.’ 

Book II deals with general Business Credit 
and is very sketchy in outline. The treatment 
of banks and stock exchanges, as providers of 
Capital for business growth is not \'ery com- 
prehensive, though essentially accurate. The 
emphasis is rightly laid on the movements of 
stock exchange securities in tlie national and 
international markets, although tlie last war 
has impeded their general circulation as w^ell as 
restricted the scope of such securities 

Book III on International Trade is more 
complete and full The views which the 
author xmesents here are based on his IMemo- 
randum on Fiscal Policy (looS), and he has 
not met with any conxincing arguments of fact 
or theory to alter the position which he then 
adopted in respect of Free Trade vs. Protec- 
tion. Dr. ^Marshal] remains a staunch Free 
Trader as far as Pjigland is concerned. Dis- 
passionately enough, as would be expected of 
a classical econonubt of the authority of Prof. 
lMar>hall, the author analyses the incidence an 1 
true biirdui of an Import tariff After a 
Cci refill balancing of the advantages and dis- 


advantages of fiscal protection for an old manu- 
facturing country like England the author 
deliberateh" arrives at the conclusion that an 
imposition of customs tariff for 'protective’ 
purposes would not yield compensatory benefits 
to sufficiently outweigh all the evils w'hich would 
flow from it. As a problem in analytical 
economics Dr. IMarshalbs position is unassail- 
able. But conditions and circumstances — both 
political and economic — are intricate and com- 
plex. They defy in venter The analytical 
deductions arrived at from a consideration of 
detached aspects fall short of a comprehensive 
solution even if wx^ attempt to build up the 
whole b\' putting together all the results arrived 
at piecemeal. Prof. ^Marshall, for instance, 
regards India’s annual paxunent of wdiat is 
erroneously termed the "Home Cliarges” as 
I'/axunent for the services which a 'good many 
able young men’ exported by England have 
rendered to her in the past. These young men 
form a susbstantial item on India’s import list 
for wdiom she pays heavily not only during the 
period of their active service but after their 
retirement to their native country. The pay- 
ment is rendered doubly heavy by the prejudice 
and bias wffiich these young men create in 
fa \' our of British goods, even wffien their real 
costs be proportionately bigger. The British 
system of administration xvhich they have set 
up, w'ith its large hierarchy of state-servants 
and large experiments in state-socialism, is in 
itself conducive to the creation of an excessive 
fondness for British methods in industry and 
finance, leading inevitably to the institution of 
British commercial Houses w^ith a natural list 
for ‘Home’ ideas and ‘Home’ products. It 
necessarily results in a definitive grip by 
Britain over India’s financial and economic life. 
Let a duty be imposed on the ijnport of able 
young men from England ; possibly it will be 
a politically engineered one, but you can not 
separate fiscal economy from 'politics. Such a 
duty will contraxxme the principles of Free 
Irade, but who will deny that a iudicious ex- 
ercise of the tariff will result in great advantages 
t'' India through a gradual abstention from an 
indulgence in expensive luxuries? The signs 
of the times are distinctly favourable. The 
agitation in favour of tlie Indiauisation of the 
Services a*xl of tlie Army, tlie pre''^>ure upon 
tlie (dcii'ernnient to place its Stores ( Jrders 
within the country itself, the ileinand for the 
abrogation of the British Standard Specifica- 
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tions as a preliminary requisite for submission 
of tenders — ’broadening thus the competition 
for supplies — all these tend toward one aim, 
viz., the discouragement to the import of 
expensive young men from Britain, a luxury 
w’hich a self-respecting nation should very well 
do without. 

Dr. Marshall's views on the theory of Inter- 
national Trade, expanded and enlarged with 
the aid of graphical representations are in line 
with the best economic thought in the West — in 
fact he was the leader in pointing out the true 
valuations of the trade between one country 
and another. In places his analysis becomes 
too subtle and deep and is in danger of losing 
touch with the actual facts. But as a general 
rule his discussion is extremely instructive and 
fiuitful. 

In Book IV Prof. Marshall treats lightly of 
the fluctuations of industry, traele and credit. 
He docs not fulh^ develop the impact of an 
unstable currency on a country's trade, but the 
problem of unemployment engages his atten- 
tion a good deal. He believes that with the 
development of cechnique the recurring chances 
of unemployment are diminished, and technical 
advancement is therefore of great benefit to 
mankind. 

We observed at tlie commencement of this 
notice that Dr. IMarshall’s present volume was 
not quite complete, as indeed he himself says 
in his preface. May we in conclusion exxmess 
the hope that Prof. ^Marshall will be spared for 
many long years to come and thus fulfil his 
cherished hopes of completing his original 
trilogy on Economics : a glorious service to 
human knowledge. 

K. C. M. 


ESSAYS IX THE LAW. 

Essays in the Law. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Frederic Pollock, Bart, LL-D., D.C.L., K.C., 
(^lacmillan and Co., Limited, London, 1922.) 


ivcrmie by Justice Sir John A. Eucknil, K. C. 
PART IT. 

f Continued from i\pril Issue.) 

The Seventh Essay is designated ‘^The 
Transformation of Equity" and is, perhaps, 

It 


the best of the thirteen. '^Equity, aequitas, 
"and equivalents in modern Continental 
"tongues, have for several centuries been 
"current terms among jurists and publicists" 
but whatever words are used, "the general 
"notion underhung them is that of a doctrine 
"or authority capable of preventing the hard 
"ship which otherwise would ensue either from 
"the literal extension of positive rules to 
"extreme cases or from the exclusion, also by 
"a strictly literal construction, of cases that 
"fall within the true intention of the rule." 

There are two distinct aspects under which 
equity may be realized. In the older form 
equitable power is exercised by the King or 
some great officer of State who can dispense 
with rules at his reasonable discretion : the 
modern form is "the rational interpretation and 
"cjualification of the rules (of equity) them- 
selves by a dialectic and scientific process." 

"The first method works hy occasional 
"interference; the occasions may be frequent 
“or not, but each interference is still an isolated 
"act. The second method works, on the con- 
"trartq by continuous development " 

What realU^ hapi^ens is that there gradually 
grow up regular lines on which the King or 
his officer is accustomed or expected to move 
in the exercise of his equitable powers and the 
lines become in time rigid and "assume 
"all the features of scientific law" and "Extra- 
"ordinary jurisdiction ends by being ordinary 
"jurisdiction." 

The processes of law were at first a "sub- 
"stitute for unrestrained vengeance or self 
help." For a long time there were no regular 
means at all, and for a much longer time no 
adequate means, of compelling parties to 
utilize legal process and hence "early legal 
"formulas do not necessarily represent the 
"general sense, at the date of their origin, of 
"what is just and reasonable" but they "rather 
"mark an outside limit beyond wffiich ven- 
"geance or self help will not be tolerated." 

In archaic morality the just man is one wffio 
knows how and when to forego the uttermost 
farthing and the just ruler is he wffio "gives 
"effect to the moral sense of the common- 
" wealth by relaxing penalties in cases of hard- 
"ship and by putting forth his pre-eminent 
"strength against enormous evil-doers." Sir 
Frederick roundly declares that to this day in 
Eastern countries "great men and superior 
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''officials are conceived not as ministers of rule, 
"but as wielders of a discretion transcending 
"rule:’* but finds an amusing parallel in the 
Mediterranean countries where "patron and 
"other saints are besought and expected, some- 
"times on pain of losing their worshipper*s 
"devotion, to perform a variety of good offices : " 
Sainte Radegonde of Poitiers having a special 
reputation for helping students through their 
examinations ! 

In England the old form of equity provided 
by "the King*s administration of remedial 
"justice*' predominated during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries : the sixteenth was a 
period of transition and in the seventeenth one 
finds a full fledged — or should it be full-wigged? 
— Court of Chancery. 

The equitable jurisdiction of mediaeval 
Chancellors was not apparently unpopular and 
complaints only began to be loud in the six- 
teenth century ; these outcries against what 
were thought popularly to be arbitrary and un- 
certain interferences with legal rights could 
be finally met in a civilized country by making 
it clear that the Court of Chancery "was not a 
"fountain of unlimited dispensations but as 
'"regular a Court of Judicature as any other.** 

The great St. German struck the right note 
in taking the view that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of equity is not occasional and overriding 
interference but enlightened scientific inter- 
pretation "of circumstances in which an excep- 
"tion against the rules of general posit b^e law 
"should properly be made.** What really 
happened was that men saw, in the unfettered 
exercise of discretionary interference by an 
authority from which there was no appeal, a 
danger of its abuse for political and perhaps 
otherwise unworth}^ ends and would not 
tolerate such a possibility^ : the power, created 
by public opinion, to forbid the "'pound of 
flesh** had grown too great! So your Court of 
Equity must become not a Court of Conscience 
with "roving powers of dispensation and 
"administrative experience** but an ordinary 
Tribunal "of perfectly judicial character:*’ and 
so it has ! As an Appendix to this Essay is 
"A Note on Shylock and Antonio** (published 
in 1914. Laze Quarterly Revieic XXX. p. 175) 
in part of which in an imaginary dialogue 
bet^^een Shakespeare and "a young gentleman 
of the Temple or Gray’s Inn,** Sir Frederick 
slyly shows that the story’ of the famous trial 
was never intended as a portrayal of the course 


of justice but nicrelv as "a good scene** and 
perhaps a tilt at tlie Star Chamber. 

The Eighth Essay’ "Archaism in Modern 
Law" is one of extremely advanced scholarship 
and not mere collection of picturesque and 
striking survivals in modern days such as the 
outward garb of the judge or the ring of wed- 
ding, "I shall invite y'ou," writes the autlujr, 
"to spend this hour of ‘ professional diversion 
"among matters of antiquity’ that have entered 
"'more deeply’ into the substance of the law ** 

Sir Frederick asks his hearers to try’ and 
conceive themselves living in the days of early’ 
Teutonic Law; when Courts were held and 
judgments given but execution left to he 
effected by’ the successful party’ himself. "In 
"Wessex, in Alfred's time, the pursuer of a 
"lawful feud might lay’ siege to his adversary’ 
"and deliver an assault if he held out after 
"due warning. Law is not y’et the active 
"minister of justice, but rather a formalized 
"voice of the popular conscience declaring to 
"each man the point at which he may’ without 
"blame use whatever power he has to do him- 
"self right." 

There are no rules of evidence in the modern 
sense : and no one dares to take the respon- 
sibility’ of forming any’ opinion, far less giving 
a decision on a matter of disputable fact. 

There is a prescribed way’ for a partv to prove 
"his case or to clear himself. If the fixed 
"conditions are once satisfied, the proof is con- 
clusive." hat the author wishes to explain 
is, put into non-technical phraseology’, that 
there were in those day’s no means of deciding 
questions of fact where there might have been 
(as we should say’ now) hard-swearing on both 
sides; there were no trained lawy’ers and cer- 
tainly’ no such thing as cross-examination : 
and, so, proof and evidence are not regarded as 
capable of controversy’ ; if a plaintiff sw’ears in 
right fashion he must win : if he does not he 
7 nust lose. In the Qadi’s court in Ottoman 
territory’ one might see (as late at any rate as 
1012) much the same idea: if two Moslem 
male witnesses of unblemished character swore 
on the Qoran that a deceased person bequeathed 
£100 to a certain beneficiary’, the case was 
practically’ over ! No cross-examination w^as 
allowed though the Qadi might be persuaded to 
ask a witness such, to Western law’vers irrelev- 
ant, a question as whether he had drunk wine 
and if an affirmative answer w’as extracted the 
v.dtness* testimony’ was declared useless. 
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Sir Frederick points out that the remnant of 
thib idea is found in the vSeots law of the 17th 
Century where the ^‘prerogative of proving'' 
was still assigned to one party in “the rules of 
criminal pleading” and (to quote Hume) “on 
“the evidence taken for that party the issue 
“must entirely depend.” And even a lawyer 
of to-day speaks of “the burden of proof." 
So, too, “trial by Jury, was, in its beginnings, 
“only one possible mode of proof, and, like all 
“archaic modes of proof it was conclusive. To 
“this day (1S92) the verdict of a jury cannot 
“in vitrictness be apx^ealed from.” 

Another archaic form of proof was the 
“Deed" ; but this is not of Teutonic but 
Roman origin. Down to the 13th century 
“scriptum vel duellum” i.e., “deed or battle” 
were “the two recognized final modes of deter- 
“mining an issue in the King's Court” : and 
even now wdth what solemnity is the “Seal” 
regarded ; the personal sign of the indmdual 
w’hich “so long as a man kept it carefully he 
was in no “danger of forged grants" ! The 
second — and a pretty piece of archaism — is the 
English “Grand Jury” still “an indispensable 
part of our system" though now almost a 
social or at any rate a ceremonial function. 
The learned author thinks that the Grand Jury 
is now of little use but “would be sorry to 
lose, without strong reasons, so venerable a 
link with antiquity. For the Grand Jury may 
be said to represent, in substance, though 
hardb" b^^ direct succession, that accusation by 
the common report of the country which in 
the early Germanic plan of criminal justice 
was no mere ornament or safeguard, but a 
mainspring of the machine." At any rate 
something of the Grand Jury st^de was going 
on in England in the time of Aethelred nine 
hundred years ago! “Let a Court be held in 
“every Wapentake, and let the twelve eldest 
“thanes go out, and the reeve with them, and 
“swear upon the halidonie put into their hands 
“that they shall accuse no innocent man, nor 
“conceal no guilty!" and the modem charge to 
the Grand Jury is very much the same : but the 
connection between the two is, alas, not 
bridged by any continuous history of usage. 
The third archaism to which the author refers, 
is the Petty Jury but it is in a necessary un- 
animitt’ of its verdict in criminal cases and in 
its mystic number 12 in which its antiquity 
resides. Indeed in the ancient Slavonic 
assemblies decisions were required to be un- 


animous and an unlucky dissentient minority 
could, apparently, be fined or even beaten into 
acquiescence with the opinion of the majority ; 
and as a last resort could be hurled from a 
bridge ! ! 

As for the hallowed tzcche of Germanic lore 
one has, says Sir Frederick, only to look at 
“the long hundred of twelve score;” twelve is 
also the normal number of acres in “the hide" 
and “a man put to his oath has to clear him- 
“self with his twelfth hand, that is, with eleven 
“other men's oaths to back his own !" At any 
rate in Christian times we have the twelve 
Apostles ! 

The last survival mentioned in this essay is 
the famous “Statute of Frauds" — with its “part 
performance” or, at any rate, “something in 
“earnest to bind the bargain,"^ — a fairly modern 
piece of legislation but “throwing us back to 
“the mediaeval Teutonic doctrine of sale" not 
intentionally perhaps but designed to “make 
“reasonable allowance for the existing habits of 
“English buyers and sellers which had doubt- 
“less remained, among country folk, practic- 
“ally unchanged for centuries." And Sir 
Frederick ends with this sage epilogue: “One 
“wa3" and another there is a great deal of human 
“nature about man, and it does not forsake 
“him when he determines to be rational and a 
“lawyer" ! 

The Xinth Essay is entitled “Judicial 
Records.” It is interesting to know that, in 
England, Judicial Records, for twenty^ years, lie 
in the vaults of the Royal Courts whence they 
pass into the custody of the master of the Rolls 
at the Record Office where “they are per- 
“manently added to a series unrivalled in the 
“world for their extent, antiquity and con- 
tinuity." They go back to the year 1200! — and 
many are hard to read or understand. 

Sir Frederick takes in fancy — like Dickens 
did Scrooge-Henry of Bratton — the Bracton of 
our books — through the seven centuries of 
papers and illustrates by an imaginary talk 
between him and an imaginary guide (who by 
the way is so clever that one can only imagine 
it is Sir Frederick himself) the way in wRich 
these Rolls show how the forms of Pleadings 
have twisted but developed; the simplicity of 
the 13th century, the “stiffening technicalities'' 
of the 14th, the “flamboyant over-subtlety" 
of the 15th, the “enormous verbosity" 
of the 1 6th, the “heap of jargon" of the i8th 
and the pleasure of the “intelligibility" of the 
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lytli. W’liat, however, the old geiitleiiieii 
would ha\e said to the mazes of the White 
Book of the aoth no one can contemplate with- 
out preparing him.-Delf for some heavy oaths 
‘Tar Ic sanke qe dieu seigua!'’ or the like! 

What would not States wlio^-e legal s^’stein 
is founded on Ivoinan Law give for a tithe of 
these resources in Records from wdiich the Eng- 
lish jurist can draw' his researches into his own? 
For though many reports of Roman forensic 
oratory are extant and familiar, there are, for 
example, no complete records “of a single action 
under the formulary system’h And, after all, 
a knowledge of its procedure is an essential in 
understanding a legal system. “Roads'* , writes 
Fir Frederick very wdttily, “are for the sake of 
“traftic and not traihe for the sake of roaels, 
“and yet w'hen a road is made the traffic has 
“to follow it. So do the conditions of proce- 
“dure, once established, determine the form 
“of snbstanti\'e legal problems and tlie lines on 
“w'hich tliey can be solved. The frame w'ork of 
“procedure supplies the conventions w'ithout 
“ W'hich no art can be practised." 

Few', how'ever, to the author's regret, labour 
at the harvest of know'ledge to be reaped in the 
Record office : but one must, to garner a good 
crop, be equipped with a good sickle in the 
shape of “some ac(iuaintance w'ith the language 
and the materials of our mediaeval law" : and 
to the I ni\'ersity of London, to the Pfficulty of 
Law of ^\hich vSir PTederick w'as speaking, he 
expresses the hope that encouragement should 
be given to the pursuit of such study ; but a 
knowleelge of “beastly Latin" and “mediaeval 
Trench “ mu^t not be regarded as too much to 
expect ! N(j doubt to so great a scholar as the 
author such little matters as those or the 
“niceties of classical Greek" are trifles: but one 
can at any rate agree heartily w'ith him in 
thinking that, if these are some of the attain- 
ments with which the worker in this branch of 
research must perforce be equipped, “the 
suggested requirement would be well fitted to 
di-scourage amateur antiquaries from trying to 
pose as jurists" ! 

“There ^ is less danger" Sir Frederick 
thundered in sternest mood to the, by this time 
surely trembling, Faculty “to legal science 
from the trank and ffiameless ignorance of 
the illiterate practitioner than from the sciol- 
“lism and wild guesswork of the half-trained 
“amateur Great is the wilderness wherein 


“the wild mare maketh her nest, and many 
“there be that find it. What is mure, the lay 
“people may take those deluded ailventurers 
“for real explorers and discoverers, as like as 
“not; for most laymen believe all law to be 
“so absurd that no doctrine in or about it can 
“be too absurd to be probable" ! 

Willi this peroration the Essay practically 
concludes and one can only imagine that the 
laymen, if there were any pre^»ent, of the 
Faculty of Law’ of the University of London 
must have at that valedictoiw tribute crept away 
as chastened as their legal colleagues. Wliat 
the Under-Graduates felt ! — vrell there really is 
no know'ing what Lhidcrgraduates feel if you 
have forgotten w'hat you felt like when you 
W'ere one and w'ere confronted even w'ith 
Justinian. 

The Tenth Essay— a lecture to Americans in 
iu03 — is on “English Law' Reporting". Sir 
Frederick was well qualified to discourse upon 
this subject as he had then been editor of the 
English Law Reports for between eight and 
nine years. The first point w'hich he stresses 
is that Law’ Reporting in England is unofficial 
and always has been. But in early years many 
series of Reports w'cre produced by private 
enterprise though often enjo3fing a personal 
authorit}' bestow'cd b}" their approval b\' judges. 
The multitude of independent Reports gave rise 
t(; obvious inconveniences such as for example 
competing authorized and unauthorized reports 
ill the same Court and in 1S65 as the result 
of mucli professional discussion, meetings of 
the Bar and “other matters of inducement. . .. 
“the Council of Law' Reporting and their 
“Reports came into existence. That bod\' is 
“not a Government or official institution. It 
“has no legal privileges and does not claim 

“any monopoly In fact it is a joint com- 

“mittee of the Inns of Court, the Law' Societ}' 

and, of late 3'ears, the Bar Council". 

“If England w'ere a German Kingdom", sa3's 
Sir Frederick, “I should undoubtedl}" be an 
“official person, w'ith some such title as 
“Kdniglich-Gbergerichts-Archivs-Direktor, and 
“a Gelieinirat or Justizrat to boot. As it is, 1 
“am nothing of the kind. Wy learned colleagues 
“on the staff of the Law’ Reports and nu'self 
“are not an official hierarchy. We are not 
“members of the civil service. We have no 
“insignia, no precedence, no title to be invited 

“to State functions" “We confer freely 

“and confidentially, as occasion requires wutli 
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‘The jiKlgo, uitli the cuiiii^cl engaged in case-:^ 
“to ]>e* reported and with one anotlierd’ 

The author’s criticisms of Indian Reports are 
very trenchant: he writes “as to the Indian 
“Appeals I have a particular little grievance, 
“not remediable except by the Indian courts 
“themselves. The High Courts of Indian 
“Presidencies are independent. Each of them 
“has its own fashion, mostly barlmrous and 
“antiquated, of transcribing Indian proper 
“names and words of art. Perhaps the extreme 
“case is that of a beautiful Sanskrit compound 
“'which becomes “Chucker butty” in the Anglo- 
“ Bengalees’ dialect, suggesting some grotesfjue 
“personage in Dickens. The practical result 
“is that the same name may be written in three 
“or four different wa\s in the documents which 
“come before the Judicial Committee and hab 
“to be indexed acordingly as if it w^crc as many 

“different names If the Indian Courts 

“w'ould agree to adopt any one tolerable an<l 
“consistent plan of transliteration, the Indian 
“appeals w'ould cease to present a ridiculous 
“appearance to ewery one even slightly acquaint- 
‘ ‘ ed with an}' of the classical or vernacular 
“languages of India”. Things are probably a 
bit better in this respect than when Sir Frederick 
\\'as speaking twxnty years ago : but after all , 
tliough, of course, there is no excuse for spelling 
differently the same name in the same case it 
must be remembered that the method of phone- 
be transliteration of Indian nomenclature has 
been the subject of a good deal of capricious 
treatment at the hands, presumably, of, pri- 
marily, English writers : and almost any one 
must have observed such simple names as 
Ali printed “Alle}'” or “Allee” wdiilst the 
Irish policeman who reported on a dispute 
between “Earksnian” and “Idobey” (Hyder 
Bey) had even less justification than the Indian 
forage-contractor in the Xorth who addressed 
the imposing personage — a Colonel it is said — 
who presides over the Department of ]'>Iule- 
Transport as “xTlmighty Ass Master” ! Then, 
too, Indian names may, it is presumed, be 
allowed somewhat to vary : and w’hat can be 
said for “Smith”, “Smyth” “Smythe”, “Smit”, 
“Schmit” and Schmidtz”? One feature of the 
English reporting is that utility to the profes- 
sion is “the onh" test” for deciding 'what cases 
are to be published. Probably there is too much 
law reporting in India: at any rate there is 
quite enough : but it is no easy job either to 
decide what is worth handing down to posterity 


er to edit Vvhal often “cannot be- accepted as 
readable English”! Two months is the usual 
lapse of time, according to the author, between 
the date of a decision and that of its appearance 
in the Law Reports : in India it is in some cases 
a good deal less. But w'ho knows? “Fcbtina 
lente” and “the more haste, the less speed” 
are still as good aphorisms as ever, perhaps in 
politics as w'ell as Law Reporting. 

“Lay Fallacies in the Law”, — the subject of 
the Eleventh Essay, — is once more a very 
scholarly — but rather a discursive tjroduction. 
Us purpose is “to speak of certain false 
opinions which are suggested, if not asserted, 
bv the language of more than one old- 
fashioned text book” such as wxtc still in vogue 
less “than half a century ago” (he., in the 
seventies^ . 

These fallacies are “signs of failure to give 
attention to “the peculiar nature of legal science 

and the proper attributes of legal justice 

^li stakes of this kind are “not altogether trivial 
“or harmless:). Lawyers know' pretty wx41 in a 
“general w'ay what Courts of Justice are capable 
“of performing and what not: but the citizen... 
“will often require the law' to perform impossi- 
“bilities; and when his expectation is disap- 
“pointvid, as it has to be, he will denounce 
“judges and law'yers as if they tvere in a wilful 
“conspiracy to pervert natural justice”. Sir 
Frederick gives several examples and starts 
by “putting a juristic sickle into the harvest of 
Ciceronian scholarship” ! For, he says, “the 
most fruitful of all these fallacies, if indeed it 
be not the common root of them all, is the 
assumption that the law' “of the land purports 
“to be a general guide for tlie conduct of life”. 
And this, or much of this, misconception is due 
to a mistranslation or rather misunderstanding 
of the unfortunate Cicero— an eloquent orator 
no doubt but “ne\xT esteemed an authority in 
the Common Law”. 

Cicero spoke of “Lex” (or “Law”) pres- 
cribing “w'liat is of good report”, i.e., as 
“covering the field of morals”. But “Lex” 
doesn’t mean “Law” in the sense of the text 
contained in Acts of Legislation but as the 
“wdlled design” of the framers of an ordinance: 
and wdiat Cicero meant was that that design has 
(or ought to have) as its basis the framers’ con- 
viction that “what the ordinance commands is 
politically and morally right”. 

And poor Horace — not even a sea-lawyer but 
certainly a bon caniarade and man of the world, 
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besides a sweet singer, has been *‘even more 
scurvily^* misconstrued when his sarcastic ''Vir 
bonus est quis? qui consulta patrimi qui leges 
juraque servat,’’ is solidly translated as his 
opinion — a platitude hardly coming from a 
pretty poet such as Horace — without the anti- 
strophe ^'Quid leges sine moribus vanae profi- 
ciunt’*? We all know the fellow who sails 
close to the wind’' : but it is the heart which 
really counts : and, when a new Eaw reflects 
the pulse of the people, a popularly elected 
legislature will pass it soon enough. 

Another popular fallacy is that there can be 
no two views as to the desirability of the intro- 
duction of a fresh act of legislation : “la3^ people 
suppose that every legal problem is like a 
simple equation ; whereas the problems of the 
political sciences, not excluding law, not 
seldom are more like equations of higher 
degrees in being capable of two or more 
solutions.'' 

Indian Law-?>Iakers please copy ! as the 
advertisements say! Sir Frederick insists, and 
no doubt correct! V, that the law as administered 
b}" respcx:table Tribunals 'Nan exercise appre- 
“ciable influence on moral standards" and that 
"the moral standard assumed by judges and 
"legislators will probabh' be the standard of the 
"better sort of men and somewhat, though not 
"very much, above the average level of common 
"practice". Sometimes it even goes further. 
Indeed the Court of Chancery judged trustees 
by a "standard of infallible omniscience and 
impeccable vigilance" with the result not that 
trustees became infallible, but that Parliament 
intervened to make it possible 'for a man of 
ordinary- prudence to accept a trust' ! all of 
wbicii makes one almost laugh ! 

And as for the morality of law3XTs themselves ! 
well! Sir Frederick, like the good law\"er he 
i^, defends them very nicely : they have knowm 
full well from the time of the Eternal City that 
only "a strict and even austere professional dis- 
cipline is the price of public confidence". 

The last fallacy and "perhaps the greatest 
"of all the fallacies entertained b}’ lay people 

"about the la\v is that it is the business of a 

"court of justice to discover the truth". 

Now* "its real business". Sir Frederick sa^’s 
"is to pronounce upon the justice of particular 
"claims, and incidentally to test the truth of the 
"assertion of fact made in support of the claim 
"in law% provided that those assertions are re- 
"levant in law* to the establishment of the 


"desired conclusion; and this is bv* no means 
the same thing". 

The distinction is particularly noticeable in 
Ctiminal Law*: "John Doe is found dead in 

"suspicious circumstances and the State's 

"Attorney* prosecutes Richard Roe for the 

"murder of John Doe and if the jur}* is not 

"satisfied that Richard Roe did kill John Doe, 
"the court w’ill not, indeed, ma^* not, conjec- 
"ture, in public, who then did kill him". 

But in a Court of Equit\* one may or might 
certainh* find "a more plausible appearance of 
inquisitorial procedure" and "w*hat with meti- 
"culous procedure, and (it must be said) Lord 
"Eldon's proneness to hesitation and delay, 
"w*hich dominated the court for maiw years, a 
"chancery suit became the s\'non>"m of hope 
"deferred without limit". "Ah w*ell" ! sighs 
the author, "the unlucky truth is that most 
"la\* people, for one bad reason or another, 
"believe all law* to be so absurd that no state- 
"ment w*hatever about it is too absurd to be 
"credible; and the}^ know* no better because 
‘iaw*\*crs have taken so little pains to enlighten 
"them" ! another of Sir Frederick's double- 
barrelled shots ! Folk sa}* the law* is an Ass ! 
how* hard Sir Frederick tries to prove it if not 
a Derby w*inner at any rate a l\Iule ! 

Any observations upon the Tw*elfth Essay 
"Reformation and modern Doctrine of Divorce" 
must be in the nature of a "Review* of Re- 
view*s" : for it was a Review^ of several publica- 
tions on the subject w*hich appeared in 1912 
including "The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes". 
(Cd. 647S. London: Stationer^*' Office, 1912). 
The w'orks review*ed w*ere, besides the Commis- 
sion's Report (a) English Church Law* and 
Divorce. Part I by Sir Lewns Dibdin. Part II 
b\* Sir Charles Chadw*3*ck Healey, (b) A His- 
tory* of Divorce b}^ S. B. Kitchin and (c) The 
Divorce Commission : the iiiajorit}* and minorits* 
Reports summarized. By the Secretaries. 

Sir Frederick points out that the terms 
"marriage" and "divorce" are ambiguous w'ords 
and that each is often used in more than one 
sense "A positive^* valid marriage" is one 
thing; "the reputation of marriage is another; 
"a promise to marry" is a third: but they have 
been mix^ed up at different times wuth bewilder- 
ing results. 

So too w*ith "Divorce"; it may mean a 
declaration of nullity or in other w*ords that 
there has been no valid marriage : or it may 
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mean a decree of separation which does not 
dissolve the marriage or authorize the re- 
marriage of either of the divorced persons, i.e., 
divorce a mensa et toro : or it may mean a 
decree which does dissolve the marriage and 
authorizes the parties or at any rate the innocent 
party to marr^” again : i.e., divorce a vinculo. 

Sir Eewis Dibdin^s contribution, i.e., Part 1 
of English Church Law and Divorce'^ dis- 
cusses whether the Ecclesiastical Courts after 
the rejection of obedience to Rome could have 
granted a divorce a vinculo or only a mensa et 
toro: it was certainly thought not but 'Tilti- 
‘‘mately a compromise of a peculiarly English 
‘'kind was arrived at, which still exists hi 
“Ireland and has been transplanted to Canada. 
“The House of Lords undertook to grant 
“divorces a vinculo by a process which took the 
“form of a privilegium, an exercise of the whole 
“Parliaments Legislative Sovereignty, but 
“which ill substance was judicial; and they met 
“scruples half way, more or less, by making 
“the process as cumbrous and expensive as 
“poss’ble/^ Sir Charles Chadwick Healey’s 
contribution, Part II, deals with the curious 
case of Sir John StawelPs divorce. His suit was 
heard in 1565 and he was granted a decree for 
separation a mensa et tore but without security 
against re-marriage. In 1572 Sir John wanted 
to marry again and applied to the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Now it is interesting indeed 
to observe that whilst a mediaeval or modern 
Bishop would certainly have replied that such 
a thing was impossible during the life time of 
Sir John’s first wife, the worthy Prelate, un- 
willing to take personal responsibility but 
anxious to accommodate Sir John, passed on the 
question to iVrchbishop Parker. He issued a 
marriage license — a dispensation from banns in 
the ordinary form — without mention of the first 
marriage or the divorce, but with a special 
proviso or reservation, apparently intended not 
to exclude any future objections on the part of 
any one, including of course Sir John’s first 
wife. Sir John married the lady ; the divorced 
wife promptly sued him for restitution wkich Sir 
John skilfully compromised before the hearing. 
He then made a settlement framed most care- 
fully to guard against the risk of children of the 
second marriage being held illegitimate ; and 
then he died; wiiereupon his first wife claimed 
and w^hat is more, obtained her dowser. Pre- 
sumably both ladies were satisfied and the con- 


clusion at w’hich one can only arrive is that the 
Church or the Law’ or both w’ere no match for 
the old gentleman ! ]Mr. Kitchin’s book was 
a popular production ; it might be, says Sir 
Frederick, “open to criticism in places, but the 
“marriage problem in Europe resembles the 

“Agrarian problem in Ireland There is no 

“doubt as to the material facts, but endless 
“divergencies as to the inferences”. Marriage 
is not like any other contract and the terms on 
w'hich it shall be dissoluble must be a question 
of public policy. On principle there is much to 
be said for a combination of wude legal freedom 
with a moral public opinion strong enough to 
check frivolous or capricious exercise of lawTuI 
discretion. In the Royal Commission’s Report, 
the principal differences of opinion lay in the 
question as to the extension of the grounds upon 
which marriages ought to be allow’ed to be 
dissolved. It is still the main battlefield though 
quite recently legislation appears rapidly to be 
veering to latitudinarianism. 

The Thirteenth and last Essay consists of 
observations upon an extraordinary and little 
knowm book of w^hich the title is “Arabiniana”. 
It is a lampooning account, wuitten as if it w’ere 
a volume of law’ reports, of the sayings of a 
Judge w^ho administered justice in London from 
1827 till 1841 and w’hose eccentric but humorous 
language on the Bench appears to have excited 
a good deal of amused remark. This gentleman 
was William St. Julien Arabin, Sergeant-at- 
Law’, one of the Commissioners of the Central 
Criminal Court and Judge of the Sheriff’s court 
in London ; he also acted for a short time as 
Judge Advocate-General; and, notwithstanding 
his funny w’ays, there is no record of any public 
dissatisfaction w’ith his performances ! He w’as 
a rich man ; the son of a General, with property 
in Middlesex and Essex and a seat called 
“High Bench” in the latter county where he 
died at the age of 67. 

“It may be diflficult to la3niien”, sa3^s Sir 
Frederick in his best professorial style, “wUo 
“have no experience of reporting to believe that 
“a Judge could be efficient w’ho addressed a 
“convicted prisoner in these terms! T have 
“no doubt of your guilt, you go into a public 
“house and break bulk and drink beer; and 
“that’s w^hat in law^ is called embezzlement!’ 
“Reporters and Editors are much more chari- 
“table than lay people and they know’ very 
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that competent learned and even wise 
‘ persons do say many things which would look 
^ ^passing strange if they were printed exactly 
''as they were said and without the context and 
"circumstances;” and Sir Frederick thinks that 
Sergeant Arabin’s charges were more likely to 
let a humorous rogue escape (as indeed the 
book shows they sometimes did) than to cause 
London juries to go astray to any serious extent. 
Three or four more quotations are all for which 
room can well be found ; though there are many 
of like nature. xV prisoner received a good 
character from the witnesses ; but the Ser- 
geant in his summing up said "The accused was 
"a brickmaker. Xow we all know \vhat a brick- 
"maker’s character is; at least I do!” A 
\\'oman was found guilty of a serious offence : 
Arabin remarked in sentencing her "You must 
"go out of the country; 3^ou have disgraced 
even your sex!” A very tall lady was giving 
evidence, but not very intelligently, and to her 
the Sergeant causticalh^ remarked "Woman ! 
"how can you be so ^>tupid ? You are tall enough 
"to be wise enough”. A worthy dairyman 
whose chief business lay in the sale of butter 
and cheese was asked, in the witness box, the 
distance from one end to the other of a certain 
rf.ad; he hesitated with his answer and was 
promptly rebuked with the inconsequent ad- 
monition “Xo man is fit to be a cheese-monger 
who cannot guess the length of a street!” An 
unfortunate individual who had been found 
guilty of uttering defamatory words, addressed 
apparently to nobody in particular, pleaded for 
mercy on the ground tliat he had a wife and 
four children ; but he met with little sympathy, 
the court simply crushing him with the obser- 
vation "Xever mind that ; you may have twenty 
"wives and twenty children, but you must not 
abuse the t’tiblic !” — and so forth : and the odd 
thing is that all these "obiter dicta” are not 
fabrications but undoubtedly true : the book 
which is very rare was privately printed in 
1843 and is in no way malicious or in the least 
offensive. 

With this Essav one must put Sir Frederick’s 
last book on a handy place on one’s shelves. 
It is so good and bear^ so deep a hall-mark of 
profound knowledge as to make one feel almost 
despondent. Still one must try and produce 
something even though one cannot aspire to 
publish such v ork as Pollock’- ''Essays in the 
/.am”. 


THE GOLDEX BOUGH. 

The Golden Bough : A study in Magic and 
Religion, By Sir James Frazer, IM.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D., F.B.A., F.R.S., Abridged 

Edition. (London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1022). 


Sir Janies Frazer’s The Golden Bough, is a 
recognised classic in the anthropological litera- 
ture of the world. It is rightly regarded as one 
of the great books of our times. The eminent 
author of this monuniental work has conferred a 
boon on the general reader and the student of 
humble means by bringing out this abridged onc- 
volume edition of his famous work in eleven 
volumes. Though greatly reduced in bulk, all 
the main principles and arguments of the com- 
plete work are retained, together with a sufficient 
quantum of evidence to illustra:e them cl earl v. 
As such, it is an ideal text-book. 

The priniart’ aim of the book is to explain the 
remarkable rule which regulated the succession 
to the priesthood of Diana at Aricia. That rule 
was that a candidate for the priesthood could 
ovly succeed to office by slaying the priest, and 
having slain him, he retained office till he was 
himself slain by one stronger or craftier. And 
before the priest could be slain, it w^as necessary 
to break the "Golden Bough” of a certain tree 
within the sanctuar}" at Xemi of which no 
branch might be broken by anyone except a 
runaway slave, wdio, if successful in the attempt 
became entitled to fight the priest in single com- 
bat, and if he slcuv him he reigned in his stead 
with the title of the King of the Wood (Rex 
X emorensis) . 

To discover and explain the m.olives wffiich 
led to this strange and barbarous rule, the author 
passes in review and discusses a multitude of 
interesting legends, customs and institutions, 
specifically different but generically alike, 
occurring in different parts of the world and in 
different levels of culture, from the lowest to the 
highest, with that erudition, thoroughness, 
v'ealth of illustration, critical acumen, cogency 
of reasoning, lucidity, and elegance of style of 
which Sir James Frazer is a consummate master. 

From a wide survey of custom and legend it 
is inferred that the sacred marriage of the powers 
both of vegetation and of water has been 
(relebrated by many pco]ffes for the sake of pro- 
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nioting the fertility uf the Earth, on which the 
life of animals and of man ultimately depends, 
and that in the sacred grove at Nemi, a marriage 
like that of the King and Queen of May, or the 
Whit-Suntide Bridegroom and Bride in 
Europe, was annually celebrated between the 
M'^ortal King of the Wood and the immortal 
Queen of the Wood (Diana), like the sacred 
marriage of the Sun and Earth represented by 
the tribal priest and his wife among many lower 
races, as for examples, the braons of Chutanag- 
pur. The King of the Wood at Nemi represented 
a long line of sacred Kings, the first of whom 
tradition identified with Virbius, the consort or 
lover of Diana, wIk) had once receivxd not only 
the homage but the adoration of their subjects 
in return for the manifold blessings which they 
v'ere supposed to dispense. Diana of the 
Arician grove, conceived as a goddess of fertiliW, 
and a divinity of childbirth, it may be supposed, 
assisted in the discharge of these duties by her 
priest, the two figuring as King and Queen of 
the Wood in a solemn marriage, wEich was 
intended to make the earth fruitful and bless 
men and women with offspring. 

Some reasons have also been adduced to infer 
that similarly at Rome in the regal period a 
ceremony of mariynng the King of Rome :o the 
oak-goddess (Egeria, a local form of Diana) w'as 
periodicals^ performed (like the wxdding of the 
Vine-god to the queen of Athens) with the 
object of quickening the growdh of vegetation 
by homoeopathic magic ; that the Roman King 
represented and indeed personated Jupiter, the 
great god of the sky, the thunder, and the oak, 
and in that character made rain, thunder, and 
lightening for the good of his subjects, like many 
more kings of the wxather in other parts of the 
world ; and, finally that the rule of succession 
to the Kingdom among the other old Eatin tribes 
resembled the rule of succession to the King of 
the Wood at Xemi, and that the sacred Kings 
of Rome, like the kings of the w^ood at Xemi, 
were originally liable to suffer deposition and 
death at the hand of any resolute man who 
could prove his divine right to the holy office 
by the strong arm and the sharp sword. 

When it is remembered “how very often in 
early history the King is held responsible for 
the fall of rain and the fruitfulness of the earth, 
it seems hardly rash to conjecture that in the 
legend of the nuptials of Xuma and Egeria we 
have a reminiscence of a sacred marriage which 
the old Roman Kings regularlv contracted with 
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a goddess of vegetation and water for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to discharge his divine or 
magical functions. In such a rite the part of 
the goddess might be played either b}" an image 
or a woman, and if by a woman, probably by 
the Queen”. It is possible that the Roman 
kings, like the Kings of the Wood in the 
Arician grove, “reigned not by right of birth, 
but in virtue of their supposed divinity as re- 
presentatives or embodiments of a god, and that 
a- such they mated with a goddess, and had to 
prove their fitness from time to time to discharge 
their divine functions by engaging in a severe 
hodih' struggle, which may often have proved 
fatal to them, leaving the crown to the 
vi ctorious adversary ' ’ . 

The conclusion arrived by the author after 
a most fascinating discussion of a varieW of 
interesting topics extending originally over 
eleven handsome volumes, of which the present 
work is a summary, is that the priest of the 
Arician grove, ^vho is otherwise called the “King 
of the Wood” really personified the spirit of the 
Oak-tree on which grt^w the ‘Golden Bough' 
which indeed was “nothing but the mistiest oe 
seen through the haze of poetry or of popular 
superstition”. As the life of the oak might be 
conceived in early thought to be in the mistle- 
toe, and as ceremonial fires among the ancient 
Aryans tvere usually made by the friction or 
combustion of oak-wood, the oak may have 
seemed to be the original reservoir of the sun’s 
fire, and if the life of the oak was conceived to 
be in the mistl e-toe, the sun’s fire might have 
been regarded as an emanation of the mistle-toe. 
And as an Oak-spirit, Virbhis, the first “King 
of the Wood” at Xemi “must have been 
supposed to periodical^ rekindle the sun’s fire, 
and might therefore easih" be confounded with 
the Sun itself”. And this is why Balder who is 
similarly conceived of as an oak-spirit should 
have been so often identified with the Sun. 
“The god of the sky and the thunder”, our author 
tells us, “was the great original deity of our 
Aryan ancestors, and his association with the 
oak was merely an inference based on the fre- 
quency with which the oak was seem to be struck 
by lightening. If the Ar3mns, as some think, 
roamed the wide steppes of Russia or Central 
Asia with their flocks and herds before they 
plunged into the gloom of the European forests 
they may have worshipped the god of the blue 
or cloudy firmament and the flashing thunder- 
bolt long before they thought of associating him 
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with the blasted oaks in their new lioiiie h It 

further suggested tliat the iiiisue-tue might 
not improbably have been concei\ed to have 
‘Tlropjped in the oak in a fla'^h ot lightning * 

Sir James Frazer goes on to observe: *Tf 
Balder was, as I conjecture, a personification of 
the mistle-toe bearing oak, his death by a blon' 
<'" the mistle-toe might on the present theory 
be explained as a death by a stroke^ of ligli -ning. 
Sc» long as the mistle-toe, in which the flame of 
the lightening smouldered, was suffered to 
ivraain aiUvr-ng the boughs, so long no harm 
could befall the good and kindly god of the oak, 
1 ' ho kept hi*^ life stowed away for safety between 
eaith and heaven in tlie mysterious parasite; but 
v'heii once that >eat of lii'^ life, iir ot his death, 
^vab torn from the Inancli and lutrled at the 
trunk, the tree fell — the god died — smitten by 
a thunderliolt'’. Similarly our autlior rjuts 
forward the conjecture tiiat the priest of Diana 
at Aricla in the oak forests ot Italy, like Balder, 
"'may have personated in tUTn and ITiood the 
great Italian god of the sky, Jupiter, who had 
kindly come down from hewxm in the lighining 
ilasli to dv'ell among men in the mistle-toe — the 
Tliunder-besonT (a popular name in GcTinan\^ 
for any bushy excrescence on a bianch) — the 
Golden Bough — growing on the siicred oak in 
the dells of Neini. If that was so, ive need not 
V onder that the priest guarded with drawn sword 
tile mystic bough which contained the god’s life 
and his own. The goddess whom he served and 
I'uarried was herself, no other than the Queen 
of Heaven (Diana), the true wife of the sky- 
god”. 

To the general reader the explanation here 
offered of the institution of the priesthood of 
the ancient Arician grove at Neini, now replaced 
by a Christian Church in the neighbourhood, is 
of much less interest tlian the invaluable mass 
of interesting legends, customs and institutions 
surveyed and discussed hy our author by way of 
illustration and elucidation of the main thesis 
(A the book. A mere enumeration of the 
principal topics discussed in tlie book will show 
tile wide range of interesting topics dealt with. 
These are tlie instituti'ins and beliefs regarding 
]»iiestly or divine kings and incarnate human 
gods; de[)artmeiital kings of nature: spirits of 
vegetation ; the influence of the sexes on vegeta- 
tion ; tree-spirits, and tree-worship; nature and 
perils of the soul ; taboos of various kinds such 
as those on intercourse with strangers, on eating 
and drinking, on showing the face, on quitting 


llie house, on leaving food over, on chi<4s and 
kings, on mourners, on meiistruaiit and i artiiri- 
ent females, on warriors, on homicides, on 
hunters and fishers, on iron and sharp weapons, 
on blood, on the head, on hair and nails, on 
food and spittle, on knots and rings, on names 
ut certain relations and of dead men, on names 
of gods, king s and other sacred persons; the 
corn-spirit and oilier ancient deities of vegeta- 
tion represented as animals; the sacrament of 
111 St fruits; the proi>itiation of wild animals bv 
hunters ; the killing of the Divine Animal ; types 
of animal sacrament ; the magical transference 
cf ills to inanimate objects and to animals and 
men; the periodical public explusion of evils, 
and public scape-goats; fire-festivals and the 
1 earning of effigies, human beings and animals in 
the fires; and the doctrine of external soul in 
folk-tales and folk-custom. 

(")ur author’s critical analysis of these various 
lielicfs, customs and institutions give the reader 
a \ ivid and true insight into early modes of 
tliought. As samples of apparently queer 
customs still prevalent in some parts of the 
globe collected and commented upon by our 
author, we may select at random the following 
instances of the Tragi-comedy of human super- 
stition’ tvhich illustrate how the intercourse of 
thn sexes as a means to ensure the fruitfulness 
of the earth has been consciously employed by 
the ruder race of the earth. “For four days 
before they committed the seed to the earth the 
Pipiles of Central America were kept apart from 
their wives in order that on the night before 
planting they might* indulge their passions to the 
fullest extent; certain persons are even said to 
have been appointed to perform the sexual act 
at the very moment wEen the first seeds were 
deposited in the ground”. The use of their 
wi\'es at that time was indeed enjoined upon the 
people by the priests as a religious duty, in 
default of wEich it w'as not lawTul to sow the 
seed. The only possible explanation of the 
custom seems to be that they confused the 
process by wEich human beings reproduce their 
kinds with the process by wEich plants discharge 
tlie same function, and fancied that by resorting 
to the former they were simultaneously forward- 
ing the latter. In some parts of the Java, at 
the season wEen the bloom will soon be on the 
rice, the husbandman and his wife visit their 
fields by night and there engage in sexual 
intercourse for the purpose of promoting the 
gi owth of the crop. In the Leti, Sarmata, and 
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some other groups of islands whicli lie between 
the western end of Xew Cxuiiiea and the nortlieni 
part of Australia, the heathen population regard 
the sun as the male principle by whom the earth 
of female principle is fertilised They call him 
Upu-lera or Mr. Sun, and represent him under 
the form of a lamp made of cocoa-nut leaves, 
which may be seen hanging everywhere in their 
h<-^iises and in tlie sacred fig-tree. Under the 
tree lies a large flat stone, which serves as a 
sacrificial table. ( )n it the heads (T slain foes 
were and are still placed in some of the islands, 

( )nce a year, at the begining of the rainy season, 
Sun conics down into the lioh* fig-tree to 
fertilise the earth, and to facilitate his descent 
a ladder with seven rungs is considerateh^ placed 
at his disposal. It is set up under the tree and 
IS adorned with carved figures of the birds whose 
shrill clarion heralds the approach of the sun 
in the Fvast. On the occasion pigs and dogs 
are sacrificed in profusion ; men and women 
alike indulge in a saturnalia ; and the mystic 
union of the sun and the earth is dramatically 
represented in public, amid song and dance, by 
the real union of the sexes under the tree^b The 
object of the festi\'al, ux are told, is to procure 
rain, plenty of food and drink, abundance of 
cattle and children and riches from Grandfather 
Sun. ^‘They pray that he may make every 
she-goat to cast two or three young, the people 
to multiply, the dead pigs to be repdaced by 
living pigs, the empty rice-baskets to be filled, 
and so on. And to induce him to grant their 
requests they offer him pork and rice and liquor, 
and invite him to fall to. In the Babar Islands 
a special flag is hoisted at this fe>tival as a 
symbol of the creative energy of the sun ; it is 
of white cotton, about nine feet high, and 
consists of the figure of a man in an appropriate 
attitude. It would be unjust to treat these 
orgies as a mere outburst of unbridled passion ; 
no doubt they are deliberately and soleinnb. 
organised as essential to the fertility of the earth 
and the welfare of man'b (pp. 136-157) . 

Gur author does not omit to notice, however, 
that 'The same theoretical belief in the sympathe- 
tic influence of the sexes on vegetation, which 
has led some peoples to indulge their passions 
as a means of fertilising the earth, has led others 
to seek the same end by directly opposite 
means’b (p. t ^S) . Thus, "from the moment 
that they sowed the maize till the time tliat thev 
reaped it, the Indians of Xicaragua lived chaste- 
ly, keeping apart from their wives and sleeping 


in a sep)arate place The,v eat no ^alt, and drank 
neither cocoa nor ckicha, the fermented liquor 
made from maize ; in short the season was for 
them, as the Spanish historian observes, a time 
aljstinence To this day some of the Indiaii 
tribes of Central America practise continence 
fur the purpose of thereby pronnUing the growth 
the crops. Thus we are told that before 
sowing the maize the Kekchi Indians sleep 
apart from their wives, and eat no flesh for five 
days, while among the Lamtuineros and 
Cajaboiieros tlie period of abstinence from these 
carnal pleasures extends to tliirteen days. So 
amongst some of the German'^ of Transylvania 
it is a rule that no man may sleep \vith his wife 
during the w'hole of the time that he is engaged 
in .-'Owing his fields. The same rule is observed 
at Kalotaszeg in Hungary ; the people think that 
the custom were not obserx'ed the corn would 
htt mildcw/ed. Similarly a Central Australian 
headman of ^lie Kaitish tribe strictly abstains 
f 10111 marital relations with his wife all the 
time that he is performing magical ceremonies 
to make the grass grow; for he believes that a 
breach of this rule would prevent the grass seed 
from sprouting properly. In ^^ome of the 
iN.hdanesian islands, when tlie yam vines are being 
trained, the men sleep near the gardens and 
never approach their wives ; should they enter 
the garden after breaking this rule of con- 
tinence the fruits of the garden would be spoilt", 
(p. 13S) This devious cour-e of the human mind 
in its gropings after truth is tints explained by 
Sir James Frazer; "If we aMe why it is that 
smiilar beliefs should logically lead, among 
different peoples, to such opposite modes of 
conduct as strict chastity and more or less open 
debauchery, the reason, as it presents itself to 
the i)riniitive mind, is perhaps not very far to 
seek. If rude man identifies himself, in a 
manner, with nature ; if he fails to distinguish 
the impulses and processes in himself from the 
methods ^vliich nature adox^ts to ensure the 
reproduction of ifiants and animals, he may leaxi> 
to one of two conclusions. Eitlier he may infer 
tliat by yielding to his appetites he will thereby 
assist ill the multix')licatioii of plants and animals; 
or he may imagine that the vigour which he 
refuses to expend in reproducing his own kind, 
will form as it were a store of energy whereby 
other creatures, whether vegetable or animal, 
will somehow benefit in nroxoagating their 
species. Thus from the same crude i3hilosoph\q 
the same x^i'fi^^iEve notions of nature and life, 
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thu ba\'agc may derive by different channels a 
rule either of profligacy or of asceticism' h 
{p, 13S) . 

The l,)Ook teems from cover to cover with 
instances of apparently quaint but deeply 
significant customs and usages of the lower races 
of the earth and survivals or vestiges of analog- 
ous customs lingering in the folk-customs of 
e\en civilised Europe. The history of early 
thought, as our author reads it, is a ‘melancholy 
record of 1 uiuan error and folh'h In the one 
general conclusion which our author draws from 
the record, he finds, “a message of hope and 
encouragement.” It is, that “the movement of 
the higher thought, so far as we can trace it, 
has on the whole been from magic through 
religion to science”. In magic, early man, we 
are told, ‘depends on his own strength to meet 
t!ie difficulties and dangers that meet him on 
every side.’ When the acuter minds perceive 
that “the order of nature which he had assumed 
and the control which lie liad believed hinibclf 
to exercise over it were purely imaginary, he 
ccascb to rely on his otvn intelligence and his 
ou'ii unaided efl'orts, and throws himself humbly 
on the mercy of certain great invisible beings 
])ehind the veil of nature, to which he notv 
a^eribes all those far-rcaching powers which he 
wnce arrogated to himself. Thus in the acuter 
minds magic is giadually superseded by religion, 
wliich explains the succession of natural pheno- 
mena as regulated by the will, the passion or 
the caprice of spiritual beings like man in kind, 
thraigh vastly superior to him in power”. But 
as time goes on, the keener minds finding this 
explanation unsatisfactory and “still pressing 
forward to a deeper solution of tlie mysteries of 
the unit'erse, come to reject the religious theory 
nature ns inadequate, and to revert in a 
measure to the older standpoint of magic by 
p(^stulating explicitly, what in magic had been 
implicitlv assumed, to wit, an inflexible regular- 
ity in the order of natural events, which, if 
carefully <)])serve(l, enables us to foresee their 
conr-e with certainty and to act accordingly. In 
short religion, regarde<l as an explanation of 
nature, is dispflaced by -science”. And, finally, 
our author concludes with the philosophic pro- 
phecy that as science has supplanted its pre- 
decessors, — iMagic and Religion as theories of 
thought (which tliey all are in the last analysis! , 


— as ‘hypotheses devised to explain that ever- 
shifting phantasmagoria of thought which we 
dignify with the high-sounding names of the 
world and the universe’, — so science, in its turn, 

‘ may hereafter be itself superseded by some 
more perfect hypothesis, perhaps by some totally 
different way of looking at the phenomena — of 
registering the shadows on the screen— of which 
we in this generation can form no idea”. 

Every student of Anthropology is, however, 
awnre that authorities are not v^et agreed as to 
the primitive relations between Hagic and 
E.eligion. But the general reader will be 
interested to know that although some anthropo- 
logists hold w ith our author that in the evolution 
of human thought Magic preceded Religion ; 
some others hold wfith Dr. Andrew^ Lang that 
Religion antedated ^Magic ; and yet others, like 
Sidney Hartland, hold that both IMagic and 
Religion spring from the same roof. The 
reviewer of a w'ork like the one under survey — 
even in the course of an essay in the Hindustan 
Rci'ieii ' — can de nothing more than bnrely 
indicate the nature and value of the 
contents of the book, and can hardly expect to 
give anything like an adequate idea of the 
wealth of interesting information and thought- 
provoking suggestions and theories it contains. 
And I would strongly recommend a perusal ot 
tlic l^ook not only to those w^ho take a scientific 
interest in the subject but to every one wEo takes 
an intelligent interest in the history of human 
thought in so far as Magic and Religion in 
particular are concerned Even the general 
reader who does not possess either the leisure 01 
the inclination to go deep into the history of 
early human thought will find the book teeming 
with most interesting illustrations of the magical 
beliefs and practices of the ruder race and peasant 
peoples of the world which are certainly most 
instructive as well as very entertaining reading. 
Tlu omission of all the notes that appeared hi 
the original volumes and occasional condensa- 
tion in the text have rendered the book handy 
and more easy of comprehension to the general 
reader The get-up of the book is excellent. 
It ought to find a large circulation in cultured 
circles all over the English-knowfing wwld. 

S\RAT Chaxdr.v Ray, m.a., b.i.,, 
Rai B.vhadur. 
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ART. 

Modern Indian Artists; Khsitindra Nath Mazumdar 

b\ O, C. Gangoly (“Rupam” Office, Calcutta, 19.23) 
16. 

We accord a hearty welcome to this first of the 
series of Modern Indian Artists to issue from the office 
of the Rupam, the premier art-journal of Bengal. The 
talented editor of Rupcinit ^Ir. Ordhendra Cooniar 
Gaiigoly, has undertahen the forniidable task of inter- 
preting the modern art-tradition in India and no more 
capable hands could be selected for this onerous ta^k. 
We are glad to note that Mr. Gangoly has wisely 
chosen to eschew ‘'elaborate analysis or profound 
criticism” and present us with the artist as he i^ to be 
found in his paintings. In K. N. INIazumdar he has 
found perhaps the most representative of the modern 
Bengali painters; and in the first volume he gi\es us 
the more typical of the artist’s works. The book is a 
beautiful production in art, and in 5 colour plates and 
::i photogravures is set the delicate harmonies ana 
colour-tones of the artist’s tnetlcf. In a brief intro- 
duction Mr. Gangoly provides a ^^ort of running com- 
mentary on the salient points of iMazumdar’:^ work 
and faithfully interprets and upholds the indigenous 
Indian traditions and \iew-point on Arr. 

Perhaps the most debated question in the art of 
representation is the problem of aesthetics. Should a 
picture appeal to our sense of beauty purely in its 
aspect of a complex of line and form and colour, or 
should the subject matter intrude and provoke our 
acceptance of beauty in the representation of a beloved 
theme? Look at Plate XX: “Forgiveiic-s of 
Ciiaitaiiya”. The soft delicacy of line and simplicity 
of form carries an appeal to our aesthetic senses ; the 
tone and modulations of the entire scheme blend into 
each other beautifully. The impression it leaves is 
one of delicate charm and dignity and restraint. But 
there is more than this. Our sub-conscious memory 
dwells on Chaitanya^s idealised experiences and his 
lofty teachings. The picture begins to gather an added 
interest as we begin to relate the traditional Chaitanya 
of sacred memory with the incident epito- 
mised by the painter. We perceive a .subtle appeal 
to our motives, to our human contacts. 
Does the ‘Message’ mean more to us and 


enhance the beauty of the picture or doth it 
detract from the original sense-perceptiuUb of 
charm ? Let us echo Air. Gaiigoly’s concluding words 
that for tho&e to whom the subject matter of these 
pictures refuses to make an appeal will find ample 
compensation in the pictorial quality of their designs. 
“For if a work of art is beautiful we can perhaps 
forgive the artist for having a meaning”. 

Alazumdar’s art follows in the best tradition of 
Indian ideals. To him Art appeals as a handmaiden to 
devotion, to Bhakti to the Lord of the Universe. It is 
the {.rystalHsed expression of one’s spiritual experi- 
ences. The forms and shapes accordingly that flit 
across his canvas bear no relation to the visual figures. 
They are spiritualised realities. Mazumdar ’s recourse 
to the old love romances of Radha and Sakuntala, 
to Puranic legends and Chaitanya ’s life-incidents has 
freed him from the shackles of anatomical symbols. 
He paints ‘out of his head’, and in deviating from the 
external forms and shapes has stressed the uncommon 
and the ideal. A glance at his “Dhruva”, (Plate XIV», 
‘‘The Thunder Cloud” (Plate VII) and “Ganga” 
(Plate XXIV) wall convince the Symbolist of the true 
design of niaya (^illusion). In his remarkable picture 
of “Yamuna” (Plate XXV) the artist exhibits an 
originality of treatment and perfect sincerity of out- 
line which could hardly be achieved in a ‘scientific’ 
interpretation of the phenomenon. In “Shackled 
Freedom” (Plate XXI) the painter has travelled beyond 
his favourite models and shows his mastery over mere 
technique. Alazumdar’s treatment of nature and 
feminine drapery follows his interpretation of art as 
an expression of sub-conscious appeals and not as a 
mere symposium of physical facts 

Truly the renaissance of Indian Art is with us and 
works like the one before u.s give us an idea of the 
rich treasures of our heritage and form a pleasant 
forerunner of future growTh. Public recognition has 
been slow* and tardy. Air. Gangoly ’s beautiful book 
ought to resuscitate interest in the works of the modern 
Artist 3 in Bengal, and we have no doubt that Air. 
Gangoly will feel himself W’ell rewarded if his little 
series evoked a genuine interest in art and artists 
generally. We commend his enterprise and appeal to 
modern India not to forget her artistic traditions in 
the storm and stress of political conflicts. A detailed 
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review from the pen uf 3 Ir X. C Mehta, I.C.S. appears 
elsewhere. 

Indian Drawings — Thirty Mogul Tainting of the 
school of Jehangir, with text by C. Stanley Clarke 
(Victoria anu Albert iMu-^euin, London, 1923) Rs. 7-S 

III iSnS the late I ad_\ Wantage itceived a birthday 
pre^'Ciit from her fatlicr in the ‘^liape of a '-et of 
thirty->ix Indian drawings of the iNIogul school. They 
had Come from tin Imperial collection at Delhi and 
parsed thr<»ugh a Loudon ‘^ale-room. During the war 
Lady Wantage lent tliein to the Indian section of the 
Victoria and Albert r\riiscum, and when she died 
bequeatlied them to ilie nation. Thirty of the draw- 
iiigs have now been reproduced by the TIu'-eum in 
colio-tyjje in tlie scried of portfolios which already 
iiiclndes a set of illustrations to the “Romance of 
Amir Hamzah,” after remarkable early iMogul paint- 
ings of the mid-sixteenth century. The draw'ings re- 
produced in the present portfolio are all of the 
sev'enteenth century presumably of the time of 
Jahangir, hut some of them must belong to the very 
beginning of that emperor’s reign and are in the 
style prevailing eiuriiig the reign of Akbar. The 
portfolio, is an invaluable contribution to the literature 
dealing wT:h Indian painting, and it is cheaply 
priced, for the artistic w^ealtli it contains. It should 
find a place in every Indian librarx . 

Poems in Biack and White. By \\b G. Raffe, with 
bn original woodcut decorations by the author (Cecil 
Palmer, London, 1922'^ 7s. 6 d 

This remarkably handsome volume must surely 
become a milestone in the “movement” now proceed- 
ing m Kurope, fur the revival of the woodcut as a 
mcaii-s (jf book decoration and illu>tration. Perhaps it 
Is nut altogether correct to call it revival, for wood- 
(.uts were not generally used as a direct mean> ?f 
]<ersoiial artistic expression, as sve find the cuts in 
Mr. Raffe’s production. In the excellent collection he 
gives its tliere is displaced a mast».ry (fi* txpres>ional 
techniipie whicli has frequently earned liim the un- 
([ualified ])raise oi both expert and layman The 
variety of st\le and als(j of >.ubjtct of the cuts in this 
vtdiime alone entitle him to rank among the best (T 
modern Diiropean woodcutters, even though lie con- 
fines himself strictly to black and white. His colour 
Work, however, which is perhaps not yet so w\ll 
known, shows that he has a mastery of colour wdieii 
Ik chooses to use it. 

ft would he a usdes^ task to select the “best” — as 


Useless as deciding between the lily and the rose, but 
it must be said that every one takes its appointe<l 
place as decoration, and that the design c»f the whole 
book, for which the author is responsible, is on a level 
that we could wish were mure freipiently reached by 
publishers. Hven the force and intense power of the 
compodtions does not become pictorial but adds to 
the text rather tlian distract from it. 

Wc fear, however, that tlie merits of the woodcuts 
will tend to overpower the more subtle excellences 
the verse. It seems that the poems would gain 
more attention if they had ajipeared alone. iNIr, Raffe 
IS not only an artist of power and distinction, but i- 
ahu that rarer being, a poet of extpiisite tenderness 
and under>tandmg. Like that band which contains 
the names of Yeats, A;, and perhaps Tagore, he has 
that peculiar faculty which wall allow him to under- 
stand both the i;a^t and the West. His verse has 
much of the same universal ijuality, wliich, rather th m 
tile local and the perse>iial, enables art of all kinds 
to will appreciation all the world over. All the poeuis 
max nc»t perhaps reach the same high level, but there 
are certainly a surficie-nt number among the 39 here 
printed to a'^sure us that iMr. Raffe’s work deserves 
the attention of all lovers of modern Rnglish literature. 
As in his woock uts, there is a wide range, both in 
them and expression, from the sonnet to the vers Ubre. 

In all 111“^ work there is a marked sincerity, a 
directness of expre-sion and a sense of power that 
must betoken a mind of extreme vigour and decision, 
ye* also subtle and intellectual to a degree that has 
lieen perhaps more frequent in India than in Kurope 
His x'ersatility is further exemplified by his introduc- 
tion on the value of black and white in art, in which 
he has shewm something of the amazingly wnde scope 
in nature of black and white, and in his enthusiasm 
has claimed that this medium has a very high place 
in graphic and literary arts. The poetry of prose 
rules this introduction, and the apparent simplicitv 
ut the subject is vanquished by the many subtleties 
hinted at in fine and sonorous phrases that convey more 
to the meditation than to direct suggestion. It is 
moreover a confession of faith in humanity and its 
arts, and in its last wonderfully rich and vast thoughts 
carries the mind of the reader to things bevond those 
of earth to the stars and the ends of time. 

Tlr. Raffe is an author and an artist of w'hom we 
shall certainly hear more, and whom it will be a 
delight to hear, in wTiatever form he may send out 
Ids future work. He has certainly proved in this 
beautiful book that he can produce most acceptable 
work as an essayist, as a black and white artist, and, 
greatest lT* all, a- a poet ond thinker. 

C. W. Brown 
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POETHY 

The Magic Tree. }\\ II. Cliatiopadh} a> a.. 

Periume ot Earth. By II. Chattoyadli} aya. 

(Sliania’a Publi^hin.q* A;qh<jrc 3 fandir, 

^ladra^, ig2:!-:j3). 3,- each 

The^e two volumes hy H. Cliatt<>]jadhyaya, the 
talented brother of Mrs, Sartnini Xaidu, herald the 
ai rival i)t a youti^c: Intiiaii Poet of threat povtr ani 
sin.L^ular i^liarra. Yoinye: e hattojjad]iya\ a cr.mee of a 
poeticcil stock and yiven proad'^c to attain to visions, 
as eublinie as they are diviticly-i:isj)ired, which have 
moulded tlie thoughts of the ^.entnrits. He claims 
kiiishi]! with tlie line of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the 
immortal ‘linger of human kindliness and of freedom 
from the tyranny of man to man. Chattopadh} a' a 
has dreamt of the visions td the divine in the earth ^s 
c<minionest things. Out of these visions he weaves a 
charm of words, a melody at once alluring and ins- 
pired. In pure, faultless Ifnglish his muse conmiandT. 
the simplest of words to capture for his fancy the 
intonation and the rhythm of Iii:? spiritualised ideals. 
He interprets the verities of the Indian soul in lyrics 
worthy of comparison with the noblest lyrics of the 
Pnglish language. It 

“ ... . The crystal urge 

(.)f unseen beauty and eternal mind 
I'orever beats, like restless wings, behind 
The blindness of our bodies”, ... 

H. Chattopadhayaya has by the magic of his verse 
given us “access to warm inviolate founts of firc”. 
Thus he interprets the soul of the East in an alien 
tongue, and pleads for that greater understanding 
which comes from a less materialistic and moie 
iritualised, and therefore ideal, outlook upon life. 
The sceptic may forgive the young poet for his fervxnt 
message for his poetry contains beautiful things of 
gieat charm and delicacy wiiicli are a pleai^ure in 
themselves and do not depend upon the message for 
the joy in them. 

In Perfume of Earth is included a small playlet 
“^Marriage of the Rat” wdiich discloses another sphere 
where our poet may some day distinguish himself. 
There is rich humour here w^oveii with delicacy into 
an old legend of the elemental gods of India. Cliatto- 
pa<ihyaya should develop his technique of dramatic 
writing : his inspiration is true and iinelyqudged. 

Altogether t\vo very charming books of real poetry. 

Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth Century, 1900=1922. 

Selected by W. H. Davies (The Poetry Bookshop, 
London, 1923). 5s. 7 iet. 

“This is an anthology of poems and not an 
anthology of poets” — Air. Davies has, in thi'^ opening 


-ciitcuce of In'- Foreword, indicated hi" method oi 
"election. Anthologies are not U"Ua]l> a "UCic"". for 
the "ehetn e art being chitfl\ subjective fails t<» meet 
with the approval of iiian> an individual reader. The 
present volume, however, is a notable exception. Air. 
Davies, Iiiniselt a poet of considerable power, while 
ahirming that his own personal response to the 
beauty of a lyrical poem has been the deciding factor 
hji' inclusion in thi- volume, has indeed devoted a 
gcr)d deal of care and industry to the achievement 
ot an atinospliere of homogeneity and graceful charm. 

1 )ne feels like rambling through a wildly beautiful 
gaideii full of fragrant flowers whose perfume per- 
ir.eated the entire atmosphere. We flit from one bush 
to another, from tlie droojiing fainting lily to the 
ylad"Ome oj)cn-bosomed flow^er of the Sun; we leisurely 
Ceres'S the velvet-petals of the dew* -tipped rose as we 
stooji dowm to part the swarming daisies of the field 
wdio lift up their heads in eagerness to give us a 
Welcome: our emotional respoii'-e to each fresh con- 
tact IS sublined wdth the ethereal sense of pleasure 
at things of rare beauty and charm There are about 
-etenty different authors repre^ented in Air. Davies’ 
book and as many differing tunes; but there is no 
conflicting voice : a beautiful harmony prevails. Air 
Davies has given us the clue to his secret. His object 
was “to produce a book on every page of which is a 
tiling of beauty or interest” and he has succeeded 
remarkably w^ell ; for this rare achievement he has 
earned the gratitude of all lovers of good poetry. 

The Eclogues, Bucolics, or Pastorals of Virgil. By 

Thoma" Fletcher Royds, AI.A., B.D., (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1922). 65. net. 

Air. Royds piesents here a revi"ed version of his 
own translation of Virgil’s Eclogues which appeared 
m 1907. Virgil, “the chastest poet and royalest”, with 
liis strong appeal to simplicity of life and manners, 
possesses a singular charm for the overburdened 
humanity of to-day. His Eclogues contain his per- 
suasive protest against the voluptuous luxury and 
debauch of contemporary Roman society, and conse- 
quently have a bearing on modern tendencies. But 
whatever the subject matter they wdll retain perennial 
interest, for, as the author says, “their ethos is im- 
peri"hable”. There is a charm and music in his lines 
which modernity vainly tries to capture. The fir^t 
Eclogue contains wdiat Dr. Johnson considered the 
‘most melodious line in all literature’: “F'ormosam 
resonare doces Amaryllida silvas”. The poet never 
intrudes, his is a tranquil, calming influence wEicli 
carries the reader with a quiet dignity to appreciate 
the subtle ^jurpose which inspired his lines. In the 
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present volume Mr Royds ^ive-^ the text uii one page 
with its translation on the opposite. Supplemented bv 
^.cpious notes and references the edition besides being 
useful to students will be of a^sistanee to non-clas>ical 
readers, and will intruduce them to the lofty and 
simple rhythm of Virgil and learn them to recognise 
the fascinating charm he possesses for scholars old 
and young. 

Perfumes of Harth. lly L M H. (Elliot StocK, 
London, ipcet 

This volume bears the ^ame title as Chatto- 
padliyayaV book noticed above. Though it must be an 
a».cidental coincidence, it is curious that the inspira- 
tion of tlic two write^^ ‘-hoiild bear a close resem- 
blance. L. M, II. has earned recognition by his 
Spell of the East and in the present volume he sums 
up his philosophy of life apparently garnered from his 
^\mpathy and admiration for the ideals w^hich are 
distinctly onentah Pertumes of Eatth is a symposium 
of neat and elegant pro^e poems in a style w^hich 

vaguely reminiscent of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 
There i-. no hesitancy of thought in the strong 
passionate lines which the author ha-- transcribed in 
his song> of love for tilings of the earth. The 
itiechanism of expression give^- him the freedom to 
extend his fancies to realms untouched by poetical 

rhyme ; his dreaiii'. hover round the physical facts of 
bh- but hi-^ idealised experiences touch up his lines 
and produce an impression of unreality amid Nature’s 
abandon and plenty. A .'strain of mysticism adds a 
further charm to the beauty of Ins lines: “There 

I saw' you in the cloud, the liowcr, the bee; there 
wvre y'ou in the ey'es of my' friend — in the quiet 
dt ptliN of my soul I found you, w'here you had alw'ays 
been. Pey fumes of Earth provides a delightful 

dreaming aw'ay' for the liesurely' hour and leaves 
behind a liaunting sense of pleasure and beauty. 

The Gothic Rose. Py Wilfred Row'land Childe 

* Basil Black wel', Oxford > 19a 2. 5s. net. 

A colleuioii of characteristic poems in the ultra- 
iiHnlerii style. Mr. Cliilde has developed the peculiar 
It clmiquc ot Ins art along lines w'hich profess to em- 
phasivc the realistic revolt in poetry'. He has been 
relciitlcs-^ Hi his zeal and has not cared to modulate 
liis faiicic'' <;r circumscribe his visions. His verse 
rtiiiaiii'' H'' ditiiculi and elusive as ever. Quaint littW 
inanneri''ms intrude to enhance the esoteric quality’ 
c'f his poetry. We feel ‘mrvsterious marty’rized 
eteriidlly amid the eluding symbolism of his lines. 
\ et on occasioiis yir. Childe shows himself to be a 
poet of >401111(1 inspiration. Eli^ little poem on 
‘AitjIeD” is a little ])trfection 


“If violets have a spiritual colour, 

That is the colour of thy soul. It is 
The odour and the perfume th/’t steal out 
Erom a great porcelain bowl of violets 
On some faint grey-blue Hesper of the spring, 
When through the smiling trees a whisper goes 
Ut primaveral feet. O thou in.v child, for ever 
Be in me, a>4 the odour of the violets 
On >-ome blue Hesper of the spring.” 

These lines are beautiful and full of a rare charm. 
It iMr. Childe w'ould only ‘simplify’ his ideas he would 
become a “linger of great pow'er and fascination. 

Oxford Poetry, 1922 . (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
1922) 2S. net. 

The present is the eighth volume of Oxonian poetry 
ir the series published annually. The 1921 volume 
was revie^Yed in our October issue of the last year. As 
we read the present volume a comparison with the 
immediately preceding issue occurs to the mind, for 
indeed the contrast is very striking. W^e miss the 
lascivious knight-errantary' of the 1921 Oxonians; their 
musical variations and snap-revolts from orthodox 
traditions provided a charm which is wanting in the 
present volume. A new' generation occupies the portals 
— a sombred, becalmed and almost subdued group 
which is afraid of rebellion for rebellion’s sake. Tliey 
have not indeed lost the freedom of h'rical expression. 
Richard Hughes and Alan Porter are still represented 
and set the example; they have not learned in vain. 
C. H. O. Scaife, a new' entrant, achieves delightful 
simplicity in his lines on Afternoon : 

“When the trees let fall their draperies about them 
And stand aloof from all the land around; 

When w’aters sink into themselves 
And when the air 

Hangs motionless and visible;” 

There are other pieces too of xrromise and develop- 
ing pow'er, but the general impression is one of hushed 
quietude. Even Mr. Bateson takes delight in singing 
in mournful tunes 

.. A w'ail, ghost too 
Flutters unechoed over all.” 


Sixteen and Under being a collection of original 
prose and poetry by young w'riters, (The Chelsea 
Publishing Co., London, 1922) 2 S. 6d. 

^liss Edith Place advertised for original contribu- 
tions from boys and girls on any' subject they liked. 
The present w'ork is a selection from the replies she 
received. The selection has been made with reference 
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first to the idea or thought and secondly to its manner 
or expres.->ion. The experiment lias proved very 
interesting as a glance at the collection of tlie young 
writers’ works will show. It is astonishing to find 
what richness of outlook and ideas dwells in the 
immature mind. There are some really wonderful lines 
here and it is surprising to believe that a girl of i [ 
could w rite lines like these : — 

“Cold lucent depths where fislies swum, 
Crimson floating flowers of the sca, 

Ribbons of silver, long and slim, 

Coral caverns ro'>y and dim. 

These are the tilings I see. 

“Shells, pink and wet, on lonely sands, 

Desolate beaohe'^ where sea-birds scream, 
Iron-bound caskets from far-off lands, 

Tetters wTitten by now^ dead liands — 

These are the tilings I dream.” 

A reading of Miss Place’s book will strengthen her 
l^lea for a special encouragement to the young people 
to write for the sake of developing their imagination 
and observation. 


Poems in Dialect By R R. C. Gregory (Somerset 
Iddk Press, Rondon) 1922, 

These poems of Somerset share wdth folk poetrv 
ali the w^orld over the charm of homch^ appeal and 
simple rhyme sung to a tuneful melody. Mr. Gregory 
has captured the fine local flair of his countryside and 
his bongs come straight from the lieart Simple and 
direct as folk poetry must he its secret of success lies 
in the measure of appeal it carries for men of the 
same neighbourhood : it expresses their 'souP as 
nothing else does. Mr. Gregory’s book satisfies these 
canons. Humour and wdt combine in his verse to 
sing the charms of Somerset: “I never zeed such 
’oodlands yet, Xor vields, so fair as Zomerset.” 

Black and White. By H. H. Abbott. (The Poetry 
Bookshop, London, 192a) . 

Black and White — a collection of short poems by 
yir. Abbott — strikes a rural note in modern verse, of 
W’hich Mr. Gibson is the chief apostle. The verse and 
the technique, the manner and the rhythm are not 
cast in the traditional ^unities’ : they move wdth 
freedom and unrestrained from customary’ limits. But 
the subject matter is the old farmer of the ages, his 
wife and her home, his children and his men-folk. A 
note of directness and simplicity characterises Mr. 
Abbott’s descriptions and the impression he leaves is 
16 


one of maturing strength and confidence. His verse 
maintains an even level and successfully conveys his 
passionate love of the countryside. 

Thorns and Sweet Briar. By Samuel J. Looker. 
(Author, nS, Allen Road, Stoke Newington, London, 
X.) 15 . net. 

A mibcellany of short poems dealing mostly w’ith 
love or Nature. In a brief introduction Mr. Looker 
lays down a W'elhdefined standard for poet-authors and 
io the following pages he attempts to model his muse 
i ti that ideal. His Nature poems are free from affecta- 
tion and artificial poses ; they spring from his emo- 
tional response to the innumerable beauties of this 
wild earthside. Mr. Looker’s indubtry in maintaining 
a high level throughout is commendable 

AngloTndian Verse. By An Anglo-Indian (S. 
Varadachari Co., Madras). 

The niobt striking piece in this little book of verse 
is the new^ Omar Khayyam. The source of the poet’s 
inspiration are such inconsequential things as the 
Cookhouse and the Baker’s loaf : the atmosphere is 
‘local’ and to one familiar with it the verses convey 
the quality of facile description in the author. Several 
folk-tales of the countryside provide the poet wath 
material to w'ork his fancy wath wat and humour. 


DRAMA 

False Premises: Five One=Act Plays. By Laurence 

Plousman. 

The Man Who Ate the Popomack. By \V. J. Turner. 

Up-Stream. By Clifford Bax. 

Ad\ertising April. By Herbert Farjeon and Horace 
Horsnell. 

(The British Drama League Library of Modern 
British Drama, published by Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1922). 3s. 6tL each. 

In presenting these first four volumes of a new 
series the British Drama league lay stress on the fact 
that the selection is not “governed by any considera- 
tion of a play’s commercial value.” One would almost 
presume that the League would present only such 
plays as do not meet the Publishers* commercial 
instincts. But the reading of these four volumes 
leaves us w^ondering w’hether the commercial book- 
makers have not been missing the certainties. Or 
that the playwTights have lent these w^orks to the 
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League; with the object of advancing the aims of this 
worthy a'>:>ociatioii rather than from lack of offers 
from piibli'^hing houses. For nearly every one of these 
little sketches possesses points of more than ordinarv 
interest and represent perhaps the best type of modern 
drama 

False Premises contains five one-act plays, of which 
the ‘Torch of Time’ is the most striking. It tells a 
tale of patriotic fervour, of hot passions, of villainy 
and cynicism, ending on a tragic note. There is a 
stiange touch of realism about the author’s words and 
one can not help the feeling that events like those 
depicted here perchance hajjpen every day in our 
midst. The othtr four plays in IMr. Housman’s volume 
are insubstantial and works of phantasy. They are 
treated in a light vein and bear good reading. 

Cp-Stream , a drama in three acts, by Mr, Clifford 
Tax is one his best works and contains a very 
carefully executed scheme of real dramatic interest. 
Love, Greed and iMurder amid the loneK swamps of 
a Brazilian clearing provide the artist with a proper 
setting ill order to lay out in a niosi striking manner 
the contracts between the simplicities and crafts of 
human nature. Tliere could be only one ending to such 
a sordid interplay of passions and Mr. Bax has rightly 
refused to end on a romantic note. Vp-Strram is a 
work of real merit and deserves wide recognition. 

iNles'^rs IMrie(Ui and TTorsnell have selected the art 
of the Press- Agents and the fame of the movie 
actresses and presented an amusing skit on how' stars 
are made and un-made. Advertising April is a pleasant 
little comedy which would receive favourable recep- 
tion but for its strong lights and shades on the profes- 
sion which feeds their art. 

Mr Turner ’-s play has a sub-title “.A Tragi- 
comedy of Love”, The author does not believe 
in adapting the play to the practical exigencies 
of acting. Woe to the actor who *‘is not 
prepared to cope with” the difficulties of presenting 
the playwright’s scenic symbolisms! Mr. Turner’s 
contrivances of stop-lights and transfers to dreamlands 
of the past mav not satisfy' the dramatic produceis, 
but he has no patience for such. As a consequence 
The Man Who Ate the Popomack is a hodge-podge of 
good things and had, odd mixtures of queer turns 
and twist with clever dramatic designing, Mr. Turner’s 
defiance of the traditional limits of the unities of the 
play for the sake of production on stage may be 
admired, but he has not devoted as much care to the 
development of his plan as would substantially 
strengthen liis revolt. 

These first volumes are a good augury of the future 
of British Drama and the League deserves to be con- 
gratulated on the introduction of a successful series 


which '^liould go a long way toward resuscitating the 
new Fnglish Theatre 

Plays in Prose and Verse. By W. B. Yeats (Mac- 
millan & Co , Tdmited, London, 1922). los. od. 

Air. Yeats lia> collected 111 this volume most of the 
]>lays he wrote for Abbey' Theatre, Dublin, and all of 
them exce])t the “Player Queen” are avowedly Irish 
in their subject matter. There are eleven of them here 
and at the end is a short history of the plays furnished 
by Air. Treats himself. These chronological notes are 
perhaps characteristic, tracing the course of deve- 
kpment of the dramatist’s mind and laying bare the 
y'Oung Air. Yeats and his present attitude loward these 
creations of his earlier day's. The poet remains a rebel 
against the rigid ty ranny' of the abstract and dissolves 
his fancy'-creations in the cess-pool of individualised 
realities. The result is a '^ort of phantasmagoria, a 
dreamland where fanciful thoughts take concrete shape 
and appear for the time as real and substantial things. 
Air. Yeats may call himself a mystic, and lie possesses 
a genuine link with the Blake school but somehow it 
appears that mysticism itself seems a sort of dream- 
fane v to him as he wishes to explain and interpret the 
ideal, to invest it with an individualised experience : 
Air. Yeats remains a dreamer par excellence. The 
Unicorn from the Stars and Green Helmet are two 
representative plays to whom we turn for a revelation 
of the poet as he realiv is. Our pursuit remains elu- 
sive but W’e begin to feel more Yeats-like, w'e sympa- 
thise w'ith the attitudes presented, and even at times 
feel ourselves cast in the role of his chief characters. 
We come to learn that the poet felt something like this 
when he w'rote the plays and has given us what he 
ha^ actually experienced. Only thus w'e come to 
understand and appreciate the rare charm and attrac- 
tion of Air. Yeats’ poetry'. Still w'e are unable to give 
full expression to what we actually' feel, for only an 
Yeats can summarise Air. W. B. Y'eats’ poetic 
experiences. 

Krindiesyke. By Wilfrid Gibson. (Alacmillan it 
Co., Ltd., London, 1922). 65. net. 

Krhidlcsyke is a chronicle of peasant life and 
manners ‘‘Four bleak stone w’alls” unfold here the 
story of their tenants from one generation to another. 
Krindleskye stands as the symbol of their lives; the 
w'ilderness and quietude of Nature alternatively find 
an echo and a response in the lives of the peasant 
family that built and inhabited it. Nature, wild 
irresponsible nature provokes a strain of wilful lust 
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and revolt; >aine as her patience and >ubini*-‘-iveness 
help ill re-building the home bereft of joy and dome.^'ti- 
city. Ezra Rarra^ford, the old and blind Miepherd, 
and his wife FJiza ruminate in the opening ‘‘Cenes on 
tlie chances of their youngest son’s marriage. Jim 
has not led an altogether innocent life. C)n the day 
his newly wedded wife Phoebe comes honiej Judith 
confrotits her with Jim’s baby and the broken-hearted 
Phoebe turns back to her parents and die of the 
sorrow of betrayal. The wild strain in Jim shoots 
uji and robbing his old father of liis hoarded gold 
Jim quits Krindlesyke for 20 odd years. The scene 
shifts and tli^ elder son Peter with his gipsy-mate, 
Bell Haggard, make their appearance and reign at 
Krindlesyke. Their son Michael groWvS up to love and 
marry Jim and Judith’s girl, Ruth. The quietude of 
nature prevails and Krindlesyke is a domestic hearth 
again. Bell Haggard listens to the music of the wild 
countryside and takes to the road. Judith 
rejoices in the humble joys of her daughter’s happi- 
ness. A dark shadow appears in the person of Jim 
who threatens to break up the liarniony of peaceful 
life, but Bell has followed Jim and heroically saves 
her son’s home from being wrecked. iMr. Gibson ha^ 
V. littcn some line poetry describing the cl.)sing scenes 
of Bell’s death. The clash of Nature’s contrary moods 
a.' revealed in the chatter of Ruth’'- twe little boys 
close the book. 

iMr. Gibson m this portraiture of a peasant life 
through three generations represents the school of 
reaction against modern artistic plans which depend 
too much upon imagination and reckon very little of 
human nature. It is a proud achievement for Mr. 
Gibson to be able to successfully call us back to the 
realities of Nature’s passions and hearken to their 
\ital appeal. Mr. Gibson’s verse is occasionally faulty; 
his dialogues, strained and long-winded ; his use of the 
dialect not quite happy at times. But there is nut 
the least doubt of the poet's inspiration Kzra 
Barrasford and Bell Haggard at the height of their 
‘cackle’ shout out lines of rare charm and of real, 
convincing poetry. 

The Machine= Wreckers. By BAnst Toller, Bnglish 
version by Ashley Dukes (Benn Brothers, Limited, 
London, 1923 L 6s. 

One hundred and ten years ago when Europe was 
convulsed with a catastrophe similar to the last Great 
War, England witnessed labour riots on a large scale 
following the introduction of steani-dnh’en machinery 
in her industries. These riots known as the Luddite 
riotb form the theme of a characterNtic play from the 
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pen of Eru^i Toller, the ri-ing young Geniuiii .Irama- 
tist who ha" already achieved fame beyond bis ow i 
land. Die MascJiincniytur}}icr is his work to be 

translated into the English language, and rendering 
has been carefully done in order to retain the essential 
characteristics of the original. MacJiitie-llreckcrs 
derives inspiration from labour riots of over a century 
ago but it possesses a direct appeal fur the present 
in a" much the existing European conditions denote 
misery and hardships for the poorer da'^ses as did 
the labour-saving devices in olden days. Toller in- 
troduces the ideal in the person of Jimmy Cobbett, a 
simpjle-mmded but enthusiastic worker who preaches 
the virtue of restraint and recognises that the cure for 
uneiiiployiiieiit caused by tlie introduction of machinery 
is not tlie abrogation of machinery but the use of 
more machinery. He has a firm faith in the solidarity 
of Workers and bids his audience to prepare for the 
c<jining social revolt which will end present misery 
and unhappiness Jimmy gains adherence for a while 
but the urgency of distress and the machination of 
rival leader" cut ^liort his go>pel and destroy’ both the 
engine — the svmbol of new’ machincrv — and its labour- 
advocate. The poct ha-^ used his theme delicately 
without in any w’ay over-lressing the obviou-^ or adorn- 
ing ilic moral with "Uperfluities. He exhibits a sin- 
cerity’ of treatment and a fluent rhy’tlim of diction 
which could well serve as the model for modern plav- 
WTights. PTis emotional balance is carefully equi- 
poised and his prose dialogues never prove dull or 
inartistic. Mr. Dukes has rendered the play’ into 
E'nglish remarkably’ w*ell. To quote his estimate of 
Toller’s work: “He is a poet of the revolution, but 
the form of his work is classical ; he i" a hii?torical 
playw’riglit, but every’ line carries an echo of our own 
day and a beat of the living pulse ; he is a relentless 
realist, but his dialogue (even in modern setting) 
passes from prose to verse and from verse to prose.” 
— a very’ shrewd and careful judgment with which w’e 
entirely agree. 


The Courting of Widow Malone. By Constance 

Puw’eil-Ander'=^ou. 

The King of Morven, By J. A. Ferguson. 

The Happy Hangman. By Harold Brighouse. 

Once a Hero. By Harold Brighouse. 

(Gowaus and Gray Limited, London ^ Glasgow’, 
1922). IS. each. 

These are of the serie«i of the famous Repertory* 
Play’S published by* the house of Gowans and Gray*, 
which provide the material for amateur dramatic 
talents These little playlets are conceived in the best 
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style and bearing in mind the in.surticitncy of amateur 
pla_v-acting the design and scenic arrangement is 
limited to the simplest possible. Once a Hero and 
Widoa! Malone are bright little comedies, while the 
King of Morven strikes a serious note. The Happy 
Hangman is a phantasmagoria based on an incident 
made use of independently by Arthur Sclinitzler in 
his play the Gallant Cassian. The plhylets are admir- 
able reading. 

The Sisters’ Tragedy. By Richard Hughes. (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 19:12). 25. 

The SistcJS^ Tragedy was hailed at its first per- 
foimance at the Tittle Theatre, London, as the most 
remarkable and one of the most discussed plays of 
the season The play has not suffered by print and 
fully sustains the eulogies bestowed upon it on its 
performance. Mr. Hughes’ art does not shrink from 
the horrors of a ghastly act ; he keeps the balance and 
by exquisite craftsnianshqi and sure touch ^Yith human 
passions raises the tragedy to a level where painful 
incidents are forgotten and leave in the mind a haunt- 
ing memory of his beautiful conception. There is 
poetry of rare merit yielding beauty and artistic joy. 
W hat arrests the attention is the jioignant sen^e of 
mental tragedy which hangs over the play almost to 
the very end and yet somehow no sense of phvsical 
disgust is felt. Mr. Hughes has achieved a rare suc- 
cess and deserves full recognition for the execution of 
a delicate piece of work. 


hTCTlON 

Hidden Lives. };y M Leonora L>les {William 
Heinemann, London, 1922). 75. bd. 

Hidden Lives is one of those powerful works of 
fu'tion which demand earnest attention because thev 
tench so very intimately our daily live^ and hover oji 
tile undefined fringe of tho'^e nicely-calculated rules 
of conventional morality by wiiich ^Man chooses to set 
his compass of actions. Mrs. Kyles has given careful 
thought to the st^x-problem of the age, and presents 
to us in tile garb of an extremely well-wTitteii tale 
tlie modern ^ex tendencies and the varied aspects of 
the governing passion of human conduct. The author 
is not gentle in her exposure of slum life and slum 
morality; she is eciually contemptuous of the genteel 
chastity of old maidens and canting padres w*ho look 
hurt at the very mention of sex Dr. Helen Clevion, 
the central character c>f Hidden Lives, is a charming 
type of modern girl-graduate in her best light. No- 


thing liner has been written than the '-eiisitively drawn 
tui'es of a lady-doctor, coimcious of the coltl lactN 
of daily life, abhorring hypocritical rituals of the 
Church, widely awake of the evils of promiscuous 
living in the slums and yet falling a victim to the 
fury of her own sex-pa^sion, the crowmiiig act of 
w'hicli puts her be>ond the pale of mortal ‘redemp- 
tion’. Dr. Helen passes through the excruciating 
ordeal of introspection and self-analysis, but emerges 
triumphant at the end over w’eakness bred of the 
dread of stigma which will be attached to her illegiti- 
mate child by conventional moralists. Her faith lay in 
service to humanity, and rudely shaken as it was by 
the reproving and hostile attitude of a society sodden 
with Church half-truths, ^he managed with '-upreme 
efforts to control her instincts of service and brave the 
storm. The author traces the ideal behind such for- 
titude and claims to show in Hidden Lives “lives 
“blunderingly, liopefullv, unconsciously often, doing 
“the will of a secret God, groping to find Him until 
“at last His Splendour shiiies upon them, and they 
“need blunder and grope no longer”. Mrs. Kyles has 
done her work w’ouderfully wxll. Whether conven- 
tional society will ever judge Church morality by the 
criterion of human service is a problem wiiich con- 
fronts the present age, and which will ask for solution 
more and more insistingly as the present-day social 
laws begin to disintegrate in the chaos of slum life 
and slum conditions. We commend Hidden Lives as 
? valuable study directing attention to the vital 
problem of the modern era. 


The Mad Rani and Other Indian Stories. B\ Philip 
A'-liby iGeurge Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London, 1923). 
75. 6cf, 

“A collection of Sketches of Indian Life and 
lliought” — a very intriguing sub-title. The author 
claims a ‘bureaucrat’s acquaintance with the country’ 
He has years of experience out, and now^ that a shadow' 
ot uncertainty and doubt hangs over the fine race of 
Indian Civilians he considers it a duty to plead for a 
study of the psychology of real India, in order, as 
lie '^ays, to prevent a “lie in the soul”. Mr. Ashby has 
summed up in the Preface the central idea of his 
Lie’s experience: “that he has failed to understand 
India” He wants to show how' Indian mind habitually 
w'orks With a contemptuous gesture he adds that 
“their religious, philosophical and moral conceptions 
are different from ours .their standards of thorough- 
ness in industry, of accuracy in the spoken word, of 
courtesy, honour, and sincerity in social behaviour, 
arc difficult for us to understand. I do not say they 
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iiVic itiltrKjr." iUit A^hb> Iia^ lived } ears amid 

“standards and suggestions which are oriental and 
alien — suggestions which buzz round >ou like a cloud 
cf mosquitoes, they ubsess >our head and your heart 
like a languid \apour — these hints of intrigue, of 
tortuous motive, of nepotism, of self-deception, of 

personal favour and he may therefore be 

pardoned for any curious t^^^sts and turns of thought 
in his presentation of this psychology of an alien race. 
To Indian readers iMr. Ashby’s attitude of mind appca.rs 
distorted; it would seem to tliem that the political 
problem has blurred his \ision and ro])bed him of an 
impartial apprai'^ement of the psychology of the 
Indian mind which does not always work in the 
political groove and that is about the worst we can 
say of Mr. Ashby’s work. If we could detach our- 
selves from the raciali^-m much emphasised by the 
author we would heartily enjoy the httle sketches 
which comprise this volume. The author has taken 
pains to arri\e at a faithful delineation and his 
industry is commendable. The first nine sketches, 
being “plain facts and unadorned” are perhaps the 
best of the lot as they doiiot give one the uncomfor- 
table feeling which the later sketches produce — the 
feeling that you are being imposed upon. ^Ir. Ashby 
writes simply and forcefully ; he has a crisp and clear 
style and enjoys a facile pen. His treatment of Anglo- 
Indian life and manners in a few* of the sketches show 
that his interpretation, w*lien successful, forms charm- 
ing reading, witness the little story of the Lady Doctor 
and the one entitled Indigo. The other tales of Indian 
life attempt at faithful portrayal but perhap-' 
unw*ittingl\* the strand of c\nici-.m interlined w*ith a 
feeling of superior air spoils the effect . There is a 
virtue in plain unvarnished tale, but Mr. Ashby write s 
with a purpose and has to that extent allowed his 
art to suffer. But one can thoroughly appreciate and 
commend his plea for a wider under-.tanding based 
upon study and sympathy between the tw*o races in 
India, the Britisher and the Indian. 


CasanovaA' Homecoming b> Arthur Schmtzler 
(Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul) [Brentaiio’- 
Ltd , London, 192a] 7s. 6 d 

Arthur Schnitzler, the eminent continental littera- 
teur, has given us in this iniaginati\e pendant to 
Casanova’s Memoir es ccrit par lui-memc a picture of 
the closing years of the iSth century when society 
and tradition w'ere on the verge of a dissolution, and 
a new force was taking birth with mighty portents 
and w’as soon to overw*helm the age with fury. 
Jacques Casanova, or Chevalier de Seingalt as he 


Calls himsclt, is the lepr^ seiildtu e figure of the 
decaying age — cuiubining in his person the supreme 
adventurer and the lover, the seducer of 

women and a trickster of fate. With x^ulished manners 
and suave dignity, his conversational charm and 
fascinating delicacy tow'ard wonien, Casanova obtained 
entrance to the most select salon. His Alemoirs give 
us rich details of his varied adventures, and vSchnitzler 
would seem to po-sess a thankless job whetting his 
imagination (jii Casanova^s own account. But our 
author looks upon Casanova as the archtype of an 
ai^e in the flux of dis>olution, and lias capture in 
the romantic incident:> of Casanova’s life the ideal 
setting for a sympathetic study of the age His 
‘heroine’ Marcoliiia, the almost perfect Upe of the 
newer lights that were I eginiiing to shine on Venetian 
paUaza'>, falL a victim to the cunmioii weakiie'^^ 
of tile passing age, and perhaps in our modern 
understanding deserves but little .sympathy for her 
unhappy betrayal. Arthur Scnitzler frames the 
incident a fitting climax to the untrustworthiness 
of the period and doe^- not shed many tears over 
IMarculina , the age reckoned not the default. “The 
tale is a gesture of human doubts” as the transla- 
tor'' say, and the author has succeeded in 
producing an atmosphere of eighteenth century 
laxity and mock seriousness which makes a very 
fascinating reading. 

Snags and Shallows. By Cecil Cliampain L<nvis 
(John Lane The Bodley Head Limited, London, 1922) 
7 S 6 d. 

Snags and SJialloies is the chronicle of a Burmese 
river — big, fateful, mysterious river along whose muddy 
banks far in the uplands arose the fort of Shw^edwun, 
wherein dwelt the loneliest white man in Burma. 
Michael Burslade w as sick of his surroundings, fed 
up with his }iativc neighbourhood, — muddy, smelling, 
altogether alien. But he was afraid of his solitude. 
Mr. Lowus has built his plot on the fact of Burslade's 
loneliness and has developed the situations well. 
The hero’s encounter with a spirited girl — not quite 
white, though appealing and charming as only 
Eurasian women can be — disturbs his mental balance, 
and visions of a mistress ruling at Shwedwin swarm 
his brain Follows the festive week at Tatkin, w^hich 
among other things disillusions him about Gladys 
Doggeti : she did not belong to his caste, and white 
society frowned upon experimenting in blood strains. 
Burslade is diverted to the safety-channel, and happily 
the sloppy, sentimental daughter of the burra Com- 
missioner builds up in her heart a shrine for the lonely 
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outpo^t-er, TIr VL>t follow in routine (>rJer. 
Michael re'^isiv. with hi^ heart h^r a time ami trie-^ 
to be ‘fair’ to the elu$i\e Eurasian girl, but he 
becomes terrilily afraid of loneline:?s and though 
Gladys seems to slip out, Christine has \owed to 
learn Burmese. Mr. Lewis has laid his net well and 
in an interesting manner, but his characters are weak 
and flaccid with the exception of Gladys Dogged. 
Snags and Shalloics is rich in descriptive imagery 
and deals faithfully with the vast interludes of 
Burmese forests and sandbanks 

Secret Drama. By Isabel Beaumont (Andrew 
iNIelrose, Ltd., London S: Xew' York, 1922I 75. 6d 

Secret Drama enJoy^ the distinction of being 
awarded the 1922 prize for ‘flrst’ novels. The 
iTiblisher.-^ present it with the commendation that for 
the first time in the history of their annual com- 
petition the prize-winner has no proxi}}ie accessit. 
This i.'^ high praise indeed, but a perusal of Aliss 
Beaumont’s work sustains this fa\ curable interpreta- 
tion. Secret Drama is not a tale of action or of 
thrilling adventures. The story opens very quiedy 
with the expectant reverie of a mother fondly waiting 
tor her ultra-modern daughter to come back from 
‘town’ and live with her ‘evermore’. These poignant 
intimacies of a mother’s hopes, soon to be ruthlessly 
shattered, are very delicately delineated by the 
author There is an ironic touch when the sudden 
impact of a callous and frivolous nature rudely shakes 
the quiet of mind of Airs. Jesson but who will not 
refuse to believe in the loveableness of her dear 
Alaric Shock after shook re\eal the loniranness of 
the two inindvS — one ultra-sentimental and forgiving, 
ready to sacrifice self for the happiness of the 
daughter, the other restless and superficial, alw^ays 
self-centered and recklessly obli\ious of her nagging 
attitude toward her mother. Dido, the other girl in 
the story, shines out bravely in contrast. Alarie and 
Dido form perhaps the two poles towards W'hich 
modernity is leading women Aliss Beaumont 
possesses the power of characterisation which is not 
yet (juite fully developed. Her book is essentially a 
reflexive '^tudy of some aspects of human conduct, 
but the hook possesses sufficient charm to retain the 
attention of the reader till the very end 

The Sport of Destiny. By William Garrett fjarrolds 
F’nblisher- Limited. London, 1022' 25. net. 

“I set myself to create a little kingdom cut of 
discordant elements, .,.1 dreamed of the gradual 


ciithroiiement of wimIoiu ami the slow and stcadv 
sifting of the gold from tlie human dross I am 
wiser now You and I, wc men, who would be 

Kings have but one kingdom to struggle for It lies 
in the caress of a woman’s lips” So Stephen 
Knderby after a fiillsuine career of eliurts and struggles 
to realise and evolve a happ\ and contented community 
of human l>eing.s He very nearly achie\ed success 
when Fate intervened and shattered his castles of 
dreams and reality. The author builds his powerful 
tale round the complex dilemma oi Alan versus 
Destiny. Stephen Euderby, the millionaire idealist 
ib a mere tool ; he struggles to rise beyond his early 
life. But fate in the form of a skeleton in the cup- 
board — the bCandal attached to hib early \outh— 
Springs on his schemes unwaringly. Air. Garrett 
does not over- weight his problem — there are thrilling 
adventures and exciting episodes mingled with the 
love romance of the adopted heir with the daughter 
of Stephen’s early love. It is a well-written tale, 
though the main problem is left unsolved 

Hulers of Men by Airs. K W. Savi (G. P Putnani > 
Solis, London. 1922) 75. bd. 

Airs. E. W. Savi is a novelist of Anglo-Indian life 
and manners She has over a dozen books to her 
credit, and her style is ahvays brisk and clear-cut. 
Her novels have secured for her a merited attention 
for industry, but not content to depict life of her 
kindred out in India she occasionally claims to 
interpret the Indian, — no, the native—mind to British 
readers. Of late it has become a fashion to w’eave 
your plot out of the quagmire of politics— a picturesque, 
but elusive subject. Airs. Savi’s latest \olume Rulers 
of Men uiidisguisedly depends upon Indian political 
complexes for a story and an inspiration. If we w'ere 
to consult Airs Savi for light on politics we will come 
across such choice advice : — 

“We could not have held India so long, had it not 
been that the people have needed us ; and, 
now*, ow*ing to the reforms, they will continue 
to need us more, as greed of power brings 
out the worst in human nature” . . .(page 4). 

“Freedom of speech in a place like India is 

putting a premium on disaffection” 

(page 25). 

“It (freedom of speech and press) doesn’t pay in 
the East if you want peace and good govern- 
ment” . ..(page 26), 

“The vacillation, irrc-^olntion, timidity, displayed 
in coping with most flagrant cases of seditious 
propaganda calculated to incite to rebellion 
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and causing open act? of rebellion, art responsi- 
ble for ail that is liappeniiig now, and lias 

happened during the last few years” 

(page go). 

“General Oyer should have been upheld if India 

is to be successfully ruled” iptige 527* 

For a true \slc) understanding of Indian character turn 
we again to Mrs. Savi : — 

‘•In the mass, the Oriental has an inherent 
reverence for rank and station” . {page 261. 

“No one respects justice so much as an Indian 
though he i.s incapable of administering it 
with absolute impartiality” .. (page 2SK 

“Allowing for exceptions, bribery is an instinct 
with Indians” . 'page 291. 

Just one more quotation explaining the motif of the 
tale : — * 

“We must exact what is our due as guardians of 
the public safety — as rulers of the Indian 
Kmpire . Our prestige is in danger — the 

pre-^tige of a great nation ” (page 176]- 

As a matter of cour^5e the word 'native’ is spranded 
all over the book. The tale is a simple one relating 
the love affairs of a planter and an American girl 
tourist, with the usual happy ending but with plenty 
of thrills and adventures thrown in. Awkward corners 
in the story are smoothed with the help of convenient 
accidents including the forcefully drawn climax of an 
armed revolt. Rulers of Meu is a readable tale with 
plenty of colour What appeals most is the descrip- 
tion of Anglo-Indian Society, for it is true to life as 
!Mrs. Savi must know and not exactly a proper pattern 
for copy. ^Irs. Savi has composed a paen of glorifica- 
tion of her race, but surely a paen could be sung 
without slinging mud at other races. 


The Garland by Sigrid Undset (Glydeiidal, ii, 
Hanover Square, London W. i, 1922) 75. 6d. 

This volume is the English translation of Kristin 
Lavransdatter from the pen of the Danish novelist, 
Fndset. It delineats the life-history of Kristin, the 
daughter of an unassuming Xorwegian farmer, from 
her childhood to her maturity. The scene is laid in 
the 14th century, and the quaint medievalism of the 
age with its superstitions and ceremonial gives 
ample scope to the writer to portray the manifold 
aspects of living in those days, Kristin, the only 
simnving child of Lavrans, is naturally a pet daughter. 
She grows up amid work and honest living until her 
stay at a convent brings her face to face with human 
passions. She has been pledged to another man, but 
her love for Erlend, an aristocrat with a bad reputa- 


tion, triumphs over her discreet feelings. Her 
surrender to him in her maidenliood works a com- 
plete change in her ideal> No longer the meek 
cliiM of obedience and -submission Kristin forever 
finds excuses for her seducer bier faith is not 
shaken by cruel reminders of her lover’s adultery. 
I he strong and indomitable figure of Lavrans, the 
father, dominates I n<lset’.s pages, and if he is cheated 
into an acceptance of a marriage for his daughter, who 
no longtr a maid, IrX hardy forbearance ev >kes 
admiration. Such a plot hardly permits of thrills, but 
the chief interest of The Garland lies in a faithful and 
detailed description of what life meant in those far 
oh day-=i to a humble Xorwegian peasant. Mr. Fndset 
i'' a painstaking chronic’er and his work is a inonu- 
mtiit of industry and research into medieval customs 
and traditions. 


The Knight of Ravens wood. By Maris Warrington 
(Jarrolds Publishers^ Ltd., London, 1922) 2s. 

The Knight of Ravensieood is a historic tale of 
rural England of the medieval age when chivalrv hand 
in hand with fanaticism and barbarity ruled supreme 
over the actions of men. Richard, Coeur de Lion — 
the legendary hero-King of England, embodying in 
his person the beauty and the grace of Knight- 
Crusaders and fren2ied impulsiveness of savage 
strength, falls a victim to the charms of an innocent 
but lowly maid of the countryside. Xadine, the object 
of a King’s Love, is tormented between her dutv to 
her king and her virginal love for the man. A weird 
curse hangs over the consummation of her love-tale, 
and feeling thoroughly convinced of the fatal pro- 
phecy in case she yields to the dictates of her heart, 
Xadine chooses the cloister and sacrifices her beauti- 
ful life and love for the sake of the life of the 
man she loves. A delicately drawn picture which 
does well in recalling to our minds the heroic knight- 
errantary of an age which seems at this distance of 
time full of cruelty and 'Superstition. 


The Golden Bay. By J. Weare-Giflard {Jarrolds 
Publishers, Limited, London, 1922} 25. 

A tale of exciting and thrilling adventures off the 
coast of Devonshire. A crew of desperate pirates had 
made Lundy their headquarters for preying upon the 
trading vessels in the channel and the autlior tells 
us in a pleasant and interesting style how a young 
man gathers unto his side a few other people of the 
countryside and sets out to wipe awav the reproach 
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Dll the fair name of Devon The story is written in 
a picturesque language, and interest is sustained right 
to the very end when the pirates are brought to book 
alter a gruesome fight. 

Helen of the Old House. Wy Harold hell Wright 
(Uodder ^ Stoughton Limited, London, 1023) 2s. 6 d. 

Mr, Harold Wright carries a deserved reputation 
for .strong and spirited characterisation. In his latest 
tale Helen of ihe Old House he fully sustains h^s 
iiia.'^lery over virile and forceful writing. The tale is 
the uh 1 of the noirecau ric'ie ; the plot derives interest 
from post-war adjustments. The new magnates w'ho 
made money wdieii war was on, finding themselves 
cut adrift from their old moorings of lowly brother- 
hoods and kindlinesses fail miserably in their efforts 
to ape the tradition.s of the cultured, but rich, few . 
The author interprets the avspirations of the w'orkers 
with an insight born of true understanding an 1 
syiiipalliw He has aljundant love for the Bobbies and 
Maggies of the “-lums, and in the person of the Inter- 
pretor gives us a beautiful character of lofty ideals 
and noble design Helen’s contrary moods are firmly 
portraved and if her love-romance is wnecked the 
tragedv brings her light and contentment. HeUn is 
a fine piece uf writing and a very readable story. 

The Hoarding. By John (.fiven (Hodder 
Stoughton Limittd, London, 19231 js. ''H. 

Who said coinnierciality was the bane of modern 
life " John Ow’en does not think so At an\ rate he 
has built up a romance — and a charming runiaiice 
too — round tile person uf an ambitious and pushing 
young man who professes to specialise in Publicity' . 
The author has cleverly turned the dilemma of ilie 
modern artist — viz., art for art’s sake icrsiis com- 
mercialised art ^ — to lielp him in mating together tw’O 
independent and resolute young persons. If Boxrider 
is unable to accept failure as part of his scheme of 
life and Lesley unable to stand the cant of sham 
hvpc)crisy, well the way out is to join the lives t>f 
these two ‘-trong-hended Tnodenis’ ]\Ir. Ow'en has 
W'ritteii a very successful tale. 


LCOXOMICS. 

The Making of Index Numbers: A study of their 
Varieties, Tests and Reliability by Irving Fisher, 
Pli. I) H’ollak r<nin(kiti<»n for Fcr.nomic Rescarm, 


Newnon tiMass.) & Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1923 1. S7.50. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University has w*on 
international reputation by his brilliant advocacy ot 
j stable curreiic} , a fixed measuring rod for money 
like a yardstick or a jjound-w eight. IIi> thesis ori- 
ginally propounded in his remarkable work, The 
Pii) chasing Po'ieer of Money, was pro\ided with a 
well-defined framew'ork in his recent book Stahilibiiig 
the Dolla) But Fisher recognised that the central 
pivot of his doctrine turned upon the capability and 
ingenuity of human mind to devise a fool-proof index 
number of prices and trade. To this task consequent- 
ly he directed his attention and the result his 
monumental w^ork on The Making of Index Numbers. 
The book forms the first publication under the aus- 
pices of the Poliak I'oundation for liconomic Research 
— a body constituted to advance the ideals of applied 
economics; and no better start could be divined in as 
much as the utility of FconoinicN fl^r human weal 
depends upon its ax^proximation to scientific standards 
of measurement and a book like Fislier’s present 
volume is the first complete attempt to substitute 
niea.surement for guessw^ork in one realm of economic 
studies. 

Prof. Irving Fisher has tw*o main objects: ti) to 
test the trustw'orthines^ of different Index Numbers 
wTiioli have been, or could reasonable be constructed, 
and (2j to help make their calculatitjii rapid and easv. 
In his pursuit of the fir^-t object the author attacks 
the problem from manifold asjject^. He defines an 
Index iSunihcr of prices of a nntj^hcr of commodities 
as an average of their price relative.s” and the fiinda- 
nitiital purpose of an index nrnfljcr is th.at “ it shall 
fairly reprcsoit , so far as one single figure can, the 
general trend of the many diverging ratios from 
which it is calculated”— a definition and purpose which 
vould seem too vague and general to strict minds. 
The six chief methods of averaging, viz., the 
arithmetic and its reciprocal, the harmonic, the 
geometric, the mode, the median and the aggregative, 
provide Dr Fisher with the steelw’ork of his structure. 
Fit <liscus-.es the question of weighting and emphasises 
the value of the revcr>al te.sts in respect of commoditv, 
of lime and of “factor” (the last, being the most 
imjiortant, conditions that a formula for index numbers 
ought to permit interchanging the prices and quanti- 
ties wnthout giving inconsistent re^^ults— an original 
contribution by Prof. Fisher). These tests provide 
him with very effective instruments for balancing as 
well as constructing derivative formulae; and the dis- 
cussion dealing witli the question of rectifying vari(»us 
formulae by a sort of “crossing”, i e . by averaqing 
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(ii]iithc‘>c in oikler to arrive at the more perfect 
ftn'iiiuhie, w a brilliant piete of ori.Liinal re^earcli and 
industry. The author deals succintly witli the 
t<md[encies of freakishiiesb and bias which many 
iViiiiuIae, including: the simple aridiinetic used by 
Sauerbeck and continued by the Statist, exhibit; and 
proceeds linaliy to disrovt-r the relatha.ly vuperior of 
the group 

Four t'onsid-^ rations — ac».uraL> , spc..d of caleulaiioii , 
simplicity and intelligibility— it in judgment to 
decide the issue, and Ih, Tislitr’s veidxct whic'i 
follows the judgment^ of hdgeworth and ^larsliall 
for the a^dthmeticall} w<-ig'Ue<l aggregative foriTuila 

^ tt7a (Fisher's Xo. 2153). 

It is lua tile :d‘^al loriimia in point ot accuracy but 
gives aliiK-st as accurate results and is shipiL-r and 
speedier in calculation A ' ariation on the famous 
Paasche’s and Laspeyre’s formulae >ielus the most 
accurate results— the ‘hdeal” formula’ 

S! pigo SI puji 

"^pi^qo 'SLpoqx Xo. 353). 

Vrliose probable error comes to within one-eighih of 
one per cent ! — a very remarkable result, which 
justifies Prof. Fisher’s claim to have set up demons- 
trable standards of accuracy and evolved a method to 
suit different circumstances. 

The Jilaklng of Index Xiitnhers is an ideal book 
in point of lucidity of expression and simplicity of 
analysis. It< wealth of illustrations, numerical, 
graphic and algebraic, its numerous chart'^ and 

calculated data, the easy and simple methods of 

deduction, its penetrating and keen analysis and a 
careful and judicious marshalling of facts — these 
characteristics make the volume valuable alike for the 
student and the scholar, for the lay businessman anl 
for the expert. The abstruse mathematical ‘proofs’ 
are grouped in the appendices. There is no doubt 

that Dr. Fisher has achieved a notable success an.l 

his book will mark an episode in the development of 
the study of economic learning There can no greater 
service to the cause which Prof, Fisher has most at 
heart than the evolution of a definitely recognised and 
established statistical mechanism capable of measuring 
‘'such elusive things as fluctuations in real wages, in 
exchange rates, in volume of trade, in cost of living 
and in purchasing power of money”. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Poliak Foundation for placing this. 
their first, publication before us, and students of eco- 
nomics will look forward with added interest to tlieir 
subsequent volumes. 


The Trade Cycle. By F. Favington, aFA., )P S 
King X: Son, I.td , Foudun, 1922). 6d. 

F'ncmployment is one of tlic acutest prulfieins ot 
the modern indu'-trial era that needs an immediate 
solution. Of late considerable attention has been given 
to the understanding of the nature and occurrance of 
the estate of enforced itllene^-s among tlm workers. Mr. 
Fasington, one of the younger economists of the 
Caml.-ruige givc^ U'' 111 ihi-- little ].o<>k a 

biiriicni resume llic dis* ussioii whi». h -eeks for one 
piomiiKiit single cause of unemployment in the 
‘'LX'ce>sive ^\a^*es uf busines-^ confiflence and depression 
wliich alternate almost with rhythmical regularity, 
'i'he argument runs tlnis: tlie impctiiments to a stable 
et|Uilibrium of supply and deuiaiid of labour are to 
b-; found normally in the iiifl’aeiices which bring about 
». yclieal depre^<sioiis. These influences arise from the 
nature of modern industrial production. The liabili'y 
to err on the part of the entrex:>reneurs, each acting on 
Ills own individual judgment and at his own risk, in 
res])ect of the future condition of tiie market, sets in 
motion forces which directly produce the rhytlimical 
alternations of business activity, known as business 
cycles. The problem is complicated by the impress of 
monetary influences and the growing interdependence 
or business houses and industries. Air. Favington s 
discussion proceeds on orthodox lines and he re-affinns 
Prof. AlarshalPs conclusion that the active principle 
animating busine'^s cycles is the changes in the level 
of business confidence produced by forecasts of future 
demand overreaching the supplies and the requirements 
in an era of ‘boom’ and the estimates falling short 
in the following phase of business depression. The 
author, however, attempts to prove too much when 
he suggests that the main cause cf the present acute 
unemployment is also to be traced to the normal 
rhythmical operations of business cycles, for the 
cj clical movements are too mechanical and inadequate 
to fully explain the prevailing post-war conditions. 
Students of Kconomics will find in Air. Favington 's 
monograph a very lucid exposition of business cycles 
i 1 normal periods of industry. 


The New Economics. Alarten Cumberland N 
Raymond Harrison (Cecil Palmer, Fondou, 1922). 
65. net 

The authors of this treatise attribute the sundry 
ills of the present generation to the defective credit 
structure wherelyv the banking monopolists are able 
to impede the natural adjustment of production to 
consumption. The creation of financial credit by 
bankers, each acting at his own risk, is based on the 
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of tile ca^h ba^i<’\ vsliCTL-a:>, in fact, it is 
trntanic'Uiii lo a 4cbt a^:■ln^t tlic (. oiiiiniiiiity, a debt 
winch can not be In-uidateJ until cyuicaicnt goods 
ha.vc been yruduced and -old C)ver the- unloosing of 
^uc^l productive KTCc- ilie Loniniunity has no cfiective 
(oitnd; tin- di-ability Togetlicr with the con-cquent 
nKtl-c--i;u-tiULiit in coti-ii nipt ion is at the root of the 
r^'-urring itheiioiiicna ot ‘djooms and -luinps’b The 
-eliituni he-, in the opinion of the author-, in the 
mi. -j, tier. f tile I><jug]a- SLlieiiie — a Lon-umer cunirul 

f c!.dit ..’ul tin L -i .bi'-laiu nt ot a Ju-t hrioc 'Idle 
T'l i- to ni.di.L.tiii an c!r-v«ii\e rc-erve (d purciia-ing 
; O'.r— to ill. ina-.- wh.en prod.uciioii increase- ihrouqn^ 

■■ rca-iilati -n ' -f ]jr.ec vliicli -lie-iild no longer be the 
r.-ij.- of nil iic> til ^eood', |_.iit a ratio of consumption 
ii • prwilui teiu Ih.\\ thi- lauio i- to lie niad.c Lffective, 
',.:nt j r'K. i- to be ’yUi-t" lia- net been told to us. 
\\'t- are dmiiii--ed with the a\\eful warning that "the 
p .■bhn: <>f the Ju-t hri:c is tile final ]frobleni posed 
In iIr hi-Lornai r>plunx, .nul the nation- that can 
iK i -(fu... 't uiimt peri-h ” ok--r- Cuinb.rlaial and 
Il'iria-onh l/i-.k pruviik-, howeVer, an in-iructive 
pitlnninaip to ilic \.url:- <'i i far.-r C. IT Douglas. It 
'.cntLcii in a brpehl , f'-r* i h -tyle aiul iiiakc- ^ooil 
irt L r- -tifie uadiiiy 


Principles nf Public I inance. P.v Ilueh Dalton, Af A., 
(lo'on I (Dcoret Koi'lbiiuc k Soim, Tul , 
T aidoii, mV' ' m I . 

.Mt Dalton Iia- ilone wc^ll in bniicing out in a 
iniok torin li^- lecture- on the iheor> of Tuhlic Tinancc. 
Mu u 1 - a p.iiunt\ cd gn.d Iitci.ilurc on tin-, oik of 
fho IUO--1 luqiortant -iib]i ■ i- of jioluu ok c oiu uuic - The 
aull’.'ir d.iK^ not c ai r\ the t]uort,tK-d ao.ih-.]- i>i taxa- 
tam .-lel U- niijdt.Ihe aiul burdiell beymul tile ortliodox, 
ih— a.d liiit - lit. -upplK- luwi. ver tlie fra'gnientary 
ti\:u!c u!th the K.ivcii <.f iiohl .nid original ilnnliiiig, 
ib Vc.UiePt of the ( o-t- of taxation attra<'tive 
O'. H’ dnx'i’-'si.m of tiie inipc^rtaiu'e of the -tiuly )f 
Ti.i i" h xot nddture ell-tinieel Dr, Hugh Dalton i- 
' ’■ c >-f the equity ot reducing the inequalities 

"I i !■ "U:- b’ nic.iM- ot a iiulu'iou^ -\-ieiii of ta\<ition 
Old ■ 'q -c !..inu! c . < ‘ti the bile- of -tceply graduateil 
.'V r ■! b*. ' p V inlientance- > ( ouple 1 

'Mti t -I heuie if grants The pr licy of 

' b.tr ' b 'diuonuni bo'Mm.r depends upon the 
‘•du. Tp.n (.1 ih, ]hj\ \ j.ublic debt incurred during 
■bi ' .o . rcih-nytion tlu onl\ ],rac tical polic> 

u.d ^ /''o . yi a T Vu'k' ! d.akcc is n-dable 

‘a tbi Tiph.-.- It T; I ji c'lit-idering the 

‘ ' i i TU M D It . , ,.t . , 

' ‘V ■' 1 '-t vs . i.-i'cna n-..ur.t'- m tin community 


in -o far as ])ublic authorities can influence tlieir 
disposal," for the only economic test of ‘‘productive- 
ne-s’’ m its productiveiit -s of economic vtlfare. 
Some of the propositions in the book A\ill be sharplv 
contested ; others stoutly denied. But there can be no 
two opinion that Dr. Dalton has succeeded in pre-eiit- 
iiig a scholar!} treatise full of critical acumen and 
wnttc-n ill a forcible and clear-cut style. He ha- 
succeeded in providing exactly ‘Ahe framework oi 
general ideas'’ necessary f->r the buihiing up of a s^jund 
and secure ljudgel (<t income and e.x])enditure. 

The Capita! Levy Explained. By Iliigli Dalton, 
Af.A., }j Sc., (Toon.) (The Talioiir Publishing Co , Ltd , 
London, iQcy) nob 

Ihi- little book embodies and amplifies the Pritish 
Labour Party’s ca-e fer a special levy on capital for 
the pur])0-e of redemption of the huge acciimulation- 
i wamdeb’t \cliu h annually c(;-ls about y'ni. in 

iniere-i charge-. Dr. Dalton is a profe-sional econo- 
mmt of sound reputation, though in the present volume 
ne does not analy-e very deeply the factors which 
nifiuencc the ado])tion of a finaneial policy. But he 
-upplic- ample economic reasons for the necessitv of 
reduction of debt and tlie adoption of some such 
policy as the capital levy. The author has on liis 
-ide the opini(m of sucli eminent economists as Prof. 
Pigoii and Air J Af. Ke yne- — the latter considers a 
"Capital le\ \ f<jr the extinction of debt as an absolute 
prerequi-itc of scumd finance m every one of the 
Turupean belligerent countries ” Dr. Dalton relies 
upc'Ti tile present a— e--iiient of wealth jjreparcd for 
Dwitli Duties to lurih-h tlie data for the computation 
o[ the lev} He IS more t om'erned in this volume to 
aii-wer Iii- critic- — mo-tly businessmen with heavy 
intere-ts — and ha- cogently argued from the negative 
aspect, i l\, no other alternative is ehcctive for the 
purpo-e; and that in pres-iiig their <lemaiid for a 
capital levy the Labour Party is directing attention 
to tiie rout cause of the present economic malaise. 

Principles of New Economics. By Lionel D. PMie 
kfreorge O Harrap Co., Ltd , London) io 5 . 6d. 

'fhe primary purjoose of this book is to co-ordinate 
the rt-earclus made in tliitereiit departments of the 
it. nee (if ])olitical economy in recent vears. 
v^pcmah-ation ha- entered in this domain of human 
thought as well : the differing modern developments of 
t(.r>ntimic institutions and groups have given a new 
orientation t(i ortliodox economic thouglit and intensive 
rtseandi and cmiuiry is m-eded to fully ccmiprehend 
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the new phase. “The <age ]ias been reached when 
it is of deep inipoitaiice iliat the several divergent 
tendencies in economic interpret auon should be 
integrated in their fundamental relations/’ The present 
volume provides sucli a synthesis. Mr. Tdie lavs 
partit'ular stress on the psychological element in the 
fundamental bases of Economic- The v ish to 
hunianisc (in the sense of including the factor of 
human nature} ecoiioniic doctrine^ entirely laudable 
and very tinicl\ Social ps}chology •should LOiitribuir 
tc' the science of political ccoiiom;. an “iii^tiiutionar’ 
outlocfk, iMr. Hdie may have over^tressed the factor' 
but there is no doubt that “the eccniuinic ^rder it 
pie-'cnt needs more of the public motive, and will 
suiTcr bitter attack^ uules% this niotiw. is forthcoming ’ 
Tile aullior divides hi-^ treatise in three parts, (n 
Economic I’syeliology, fet Kcc-noinic Institut ons and 
ITinctioiis and (:) Economic Adaptation. His studie^ 
c" capitali'^tic structures are very interesti ig and the 
result of careful thought and sprcwtl ‘inalv^w The 
interlining tff the argunu nt with cojjiious extracts 
detracts from the general iiigiressioii and unity of tlm 
btjok, and as a consequence parts of i\Ir. Edie's studv 
sufitrr from discursivene-s and feeble texture. Bin: 
he has i nuight together his d:, ta in <i skilful niaiincty 
and (iespite tJie dilhciilties of the American turn given 
to phra-es and sentences which at limes make the 
language obscure rnnc>i>les ol Xtze Ecoiioiiiics forms 
a vtr\' iiistructn, e \olnme. 

The Principles of Taxation. B\ Tir Jusiah Stamp, 
K.B.K., D.Sc., (IMaciiiillan Co , Ltd., London} 192 j. 

\\A' Welcome in lajok form, Sir Josuth "^laiupV Xlw- 
n.arcii lectures delnercd at bTiuei'sUs Culleee, Lond'>n 
ill 1919. vSiiice then there liace I'ccii n.unu i 'Us mi.di- 
fieations in practice, but the book i*- 'Ub'^tantialiy 
a»a urate and wilt immediately take its piece cs tlm 
iiK-st ainlu'ntative book (»u the ''Ubu.ct. 1 he hool: 
consist- of six chapters relating to tin iiee'l for re- 
statement of priiuiples; the individu-il standpoint foi 
the taxation of incomes; the standpoint of the indivi- 
dual in relation to taxes on exqu ndiiure, s[)e:ial receipts 
and sa\ing-, the '•taiidpoint <»{ tlie state, the stumd- 
point of the conmiuriitv , cUid uiieTi-T o>hjt > t ^ It m of 
interest to learn that “there is no .uuntry m which 
tlie whole system of taxation is one, logically wmrked 
out from first principles. Everywhere the accidents 
of political and coinniereial considerations m past 
hmtory are p»erj>etuated, and conditrjn the present 
systems” Indee<L in iM‘Culloch’s adaptation of Pope’s 
lines : 

Whoever hopes a faultlo'S tax to see, 

IL'pe- w ’nt iicVr V'l-, or i-, or e’er -hall be 


But it is all for the best that first principles .-hould 
be occasionally stated. There are practical difficulties; 
past history cannot be bruslied aside as though it 
never existed; and ycet it is (lesirable that publicists 
should every neev and iheii realise tlie fundamental 
principles of taxation, so that, consistciitlv witli pa-t 
tiaditioiis, they might ba-e their future polu y on 
them. These principles ha\ e never been stated with 
gieatcr lucidity and greater ability' than by' Sir Josiah 
Stamp 


Elementary Economics. Ifiv Ihof. 'i . S. Larver, 
(Gum ami Company, Bo-Imii and Loin Ion t 

The Athenian Youth in the stfeond year of his 
militarv service took tlie following Epliebic Uath : ‘T 
will nut bring dislionour u]>on niv arnis, and 1 will not 
desert the cvjmrade by' my sitlc. I will defend the 
sacred places and all tilings la.ly, \dietlier alone or 
with the help of many . I will leave my native land 
not less, but greater and better than I found it. I will 
render intelligent obedieiiLe to nn, --imerums, and w’dl 
oljey the -t.'iblished ordinara'e- and whats(je\er otiier 
LiWs the p'eople sliall lianuoiiiuusjy Lstah'lish. I will 
Hot sufmr ilu Id As to b-e stu asi^le \.*r disobtxcd, but 
will defeii-l tliem aloiie or with the hefi) of all. An 1 
1 will TLspect tile memory of tlie i'alliers. The (Ejds 
i)e my wit!ie--es “ llns ( >axh stales tuc wliole tlnt\ of 
the citizen, and Ihof. Carver sets r>ut in his bfjok to 
ex])lain to the young the fundanieutal- 011 which all 
national well-lieing nni-t r..-! He Inis ]>r<‘duLed, in 
fact, d lexl-boffi.:^ in pi\a tu al patri<.ti-m There i" 
uoilmig <^f the [ladaiit in the Ijook, few ^t.tiistii. s, and 
no mysiii'ying graplm. W'e -iiouhl he thaultful also for 
the large iiuml^er of neat maps aiiii interesting piioto- 
gidjjlis X(. p.iiiis Iiave been spared to make the book 
appeal to tlu youne studs, nt, for whom it is priiicipal- 
\\ intended. Sucli abstruse economic problems as 
keeping a proper balance among iIk factor.s of pro- 
duction, tram q,e,rtaiion, international traele, rent, 
socialism, the -ingle tax, art I'-.re (lis(.us>=,ed and ex- 
plaiiieel in plain, ^traightforw .• 1 d 1 iiiguage that can be 
cj-ily com[;rehendc<i by btvh scliool students. v 
large number of persons nave been di-couraged in 
their stmly' <k ecoiK'mies, by their diffiieuilty in elearlv 
following what have been supposed to be elementary 
inaiuials — whicli, however, hate been elenieiuarv oulv 
ill name. Prof Carver, who is alreatly a re:ognisgd 
authority in America on tlie subject of distribution, 
has rendered a distinct service to all students engaged 
131 the elementary' study of ecimomi*-- , and hi- bc^ok 
ought to appeal to Indian siudtni- 
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Economics. B; Jamc^ Cuimi^uu, r\[.A., (Mttbueii 
Co., Ltd , London! lO’:: 

Mr. Cmiuibon, a lecturer in Social Hconomics in the 
University of Glasgow, attempts? in his book a presenta- 
tion of the underlying principlet of ecuiioniiC Ihe. 
J-Jt writes avowedly for the popular reader and avoid' 
therefore Uic abstru>e and techiU''al In the three 
part^ into winch the book n divided, he deah with, 
tile inaking of wealth., thic wnalth of tlie iii'lividaal, 
earning and hiiending, and the cpiestion of the system. 
Hi? dcniiition of economics i? plain and free from the 
abstractions wdtli which w’e are -«o familiar. Ke says 
simply that it -'e-xainines the thoughts and action^ of 
gtoup=? of men in making, acquiring and u-ing 
vealth.” Here v.e lia\e, then, no high-Sounding dis?- 
ci!''>''ion> on the meaning and application of the word 
‘Science’, nor any attempt to niy>lity the reader by 
the U'-e of tile '^liibbolelh" of production, distribution 
and coiiMimption The avoidance of technical termino- 
logy is indeed tlit main attraction of this book. IMr. 
Cunnison does not attempt to enunciate any new'- 
fangled theorie:^ of his owm, h'Ut is content to state 
accepted principle- with moderation and fairness. He 
has succeeded in producing an admirable introductory 
manual wliich de-erves the attention of tho^e desirous 
of getting up an elementary acquaintance with the 
principles of economic- 

.\ Primer of Taxation. By Lient, H. A. Lever, 
r Sc., (P. S. King Son, Ltd , I.ondon 1923) 3^'. 6d 

This introduction to public finance is a successful 
ctrort at giving a really interesting and simple account 
cr the dcvelupment and working of the British taxinc 
s\-tem. Such a -iniple manual, full ch' information 
a tu actively presented, is to be welcomed. The income 
o: the slate is ilar-sined. the thc<'ry of taxation is 
fe-m'ibed fairly cxhaustivel\ , the more important taxt. s 
t<*uc}iid upon, a whole cha]iter is devoted to tlu 
-i.bjev't of ])uhlic credit, and hnally the principles and 
mcnleiicc of local taxation are set forth heliTul 
bibliography is appended at the end. It i- a useful 
iittk book 

Win Prices rise and iail? By V. \V Pethicj: 
Lawrence, (Oxford TTiiversity Press, Calcutta and 
London 1 igc: 

This Is the sixth volume of the “World of To*day” 
senes, published by the Oxford University Press under 
the General Tblitorslnp of Mr. Victor Gallaticz. The 
\nlum<.- alread\ juildi-hcd im'ludc Sir Hairy Johnston \s 
* I he Backward Pcopk- and our rLlations witli them”, 
Mr. A G. (.arduic r's “The Anglo-American Future," 


ikut, I’lgou’s “A Cuipital Le\ } and a Lev_\ on 
War Wealth”. Tln-c names are sutticiciit 
guarantee of the high standard and authoritaiux 
character of tlie volumes in the series. IMr 
Lawrence’s little burik on the Rise cind Fall of 
Prices is written for rh >se who wash to 
under^tand the ecc>noiiiic basis of prices. The problem 
is attacked with great ability and the subject is 
divided into several convenitnt groups. There is a 
hazardous but interesting attv^mpt at j^rophecy m the 
last chapter headed, ”A Peep into the Future”. 
V. bile we do not agree with all that he has to sa> 
about the future, tliat dots not take aw'ay from our 
appreciation of this useful and informing book. The 
Scries winch it ap|)ears i-. intended to cater for th:- 
general reader and the books being wTitten by 
-pecialists are u-ieful and instructive. T'his cheapi, 
popular series dc.serve- wnde circulation. 

Principles of Comparative Economics. By Dr. 
Ratlliakanial Mukerjee, M.A., lii.D. (P. S. King k 
Sou, London.) 3 Vols. 1931-33. 

In introducing the hr-t volume of this admirable 
work, Senator Raphael Georges Levw of the French 
Institute, described it as “a book upon the bases of 
Hindu liconomics”, and sp he of Prof. Alukerjee a? 
liaving “attacked, with brilliance, the study of 
ab.sorbing prol lems. He lias given us a very instru:- 
tive picture of the social life of his Comp^^atriots’k In 
the first volume the author analyses Fconomio 
piiiici]dcs in the light of Biology, and Social Psycho- 
logy; in the second he examines the situation in 
India and the Ea-t generally. There is plenty in tlie 
book tliat will cause many a searching in the hearts 
of the uriliodc'X Economist-, a.nd perhaps make him 
u.\R^ Some of Iiis accepted tlicories. It is a book 
oi nrst-rate ability and is bound to ])lace Dr. ifukerjee 
in tile front rank of constructiv^e thinkers. We are 
sure tile book vnll receive the consideration it so 
riclily deserve- Vbe are merely drawing attention to 
it here and we hope to puMi.-h later a coiiiprehensiv'e 
ciitical review' of it. 


SOCIALISiM 

The Decav of the Capitalist Civilisation. By Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb (George .^lleii & Unwin, Ltd., & 
The Fabian Society, London, 1933) 25 . 6d. 

'Sir. and ^Irs Wel)h, the doyoi of that peculiarly 
Briti-h strand in SoAali-tic thought which goes under 
the eiipluiistic name r,f Tkihianistn, have turned their 
atteiitirui in the present volume to balancing and 
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judgmg the laison d'etre of ilic lapitali^tic structure 
of mudcrii >o.-ict\. The} do nut propose to offer any 
better substitute : their earlier v.dunie A Constdution 
fo} the Suciaiist Cajihionieealth oi Grrjt Britain con- 
tains their constructive propo^ah. In the pre'>eTit book 
under review they arraign capitalism on well-denned 
counts and make out a strong case against its con- 
tinuance. By capitalist system the} understand ^‘tbe 
particular stage in the development of industry and 
legal institutions in which the bulk of the workers 
find themselves divorced from the ownerships of the 
instruments of production.” The learned authors 
group their indictment under four heads : penury, 
parasitic lawlessness of the leisured classes, inequality 
of personal freedom and hualiV the essential unsound- 
ne--s of the capitalist civilisation from the paint of 
view of economic weal. Mr. and IMrs Webb have 
resorted to historical deductions to prove their case — a 
procedure likely to be looked upon as ‘special 
pleadings,' for historical analysis is mainly subjective 
and does not cover the entire multitude of generalisa- 
tions necessary for completing a case and judging it 
on its merits impariiady and wdth a judicial frame of 
mind. The method has accordingly deceived the 
authors into committing several errors of fact and 
deduction. The main indictment however remains 
untouched ; if anything, the authors' frankness and 
solicitude for the gradual emergence of a race akin v~: 
Plato's Philosopher-Guardians of the vState has led 
them to temper their charge \vith mercy. Innumerable 
hesitating conclusions, half-measures and a veritable 
mania for ‘constitutionalism’ abound in the pages of 
this otherwise admirable summary of the case against 
capitali.sm. Their conclusion is in the true Fabian 
style : 

“We must face the practical certainty that if the 
transition from Capitali‘-m to So*. ialism is not 
intelligently anticipated, planned, and guided 
by the rulers of the people, the people, when 
the breaking-strain is reached, will resort to 
sabotage to force the gv..vernnient to tackle the 
job of reconstruction ; and the danger is that 
the sabotage may go so far as to make the job 
impossible, ’’ 

But anyone even crudely familiar with the sinister 
activities of post-w'ar International Finance and La 
Haul Capitalisnie would plainly see through the 
inefiicacy of such ‘constitiitiouaP measures as the 
Fabians suggest. Criticivsm is, how^ever, disarmed by 
the authors’s plea that the present volume is not 
constructive, A lucid facility of expression fiid a 
cogently argued the.sis characterise Mr. and Mrs 
Webb’s latest book. K(|ually instructive and 


interesting, the masteiTv airay of fa« ts and keen 
analysis will command respect and attention. 

Socialisation in Theorv and Practice. By Ileinncii 
Strobel (P. S. King Son, Ltd., London, 1922 ^d. 

This instructive work is from the pen of a German 
Socialist who occupied the responsible position of the 
Minister of Finance in the rlrst Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of rcjiS He ba-.cs liis study of practical socia- 
lism upon tile 'socialist programme as actually carried 
out in Germany, Hungary and Bolshevist RuSvshi 
Herr Strobel starts with a brief argument in fav'our 
of the recognition of the immediate need of change in 
our social economy — of the replacement of production 
for sale by production for use, of the abolition of 
piivate property in the iii'^trunienis of production, of 
change in the subjective outlook of the ma'^ses. The 
author attributes the failure of the Sociali'^i experiment 
in Germany a- much as in Bolshevist Russia to the 
ignorence ot mass p'>ycholog} amongst the rulers : 

“Economic necessity is no mechanical process, 
but ev'ery kiiitl of economic pressure upon 
Imman societ} sets up psychological reaction. 
This spychological momentum, the recogni- 
tion that an economic condition must first be 
transferred into the moral consciousness of 
the masses before it can release rev^olutionary 
and sociall}' transfL»rniiiig effects, has been 
tou much misunderstood and neglected.” 
Besides provdng the superiority of a socialist scheme 
i^" the matter of production and human welfare, for 
it to be launched succe'-sfullv it is almost essential 
that society should be ripe for itj> introduction and 
the masses ]>S} chologicallv preili-^posed towards it. 
kir. Strobel as Finance ^Minister can speak with 
authority of the tactical defaults and omissions of 
Socialist programme which failed to succeed in 
Germany He adduces ample facts and argument to 
p.rove his case. For Bolshcvdc methods Strobel has 
little patience, for he believes that Russia’s barbaric 
peasantry forced the hands of ilie Soviets and directiv 
led to the enactment of decrees which stultify sociali.st 
ideals Hungary presents an etjualiy instructme 
parallel. The author declares his faith in the tenets 
of Guild Socialism with its emphasis on industrial 
democracy and constitutional merliods. The book is 
full of informative criticism on various >-chemes of 
nationalisation programmes. Altogether an instructme 
study of sociological ex]>erinitnts. 

Socialism and Character. By TTenry Sturt, ;M.A. 
'George Allen & Fnwin, Ltd., London, T022I 7.'=^. 6tf 

It has often been urged as a final clinching argu- 
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irent agaiii'-t the adoption of that under 

its aegi'^ human character will dcten.ei-ate, a^ tlip 
various urges of iii>tiiict — for power, tor ^\ealth, lor 
fame — will lo^e tlieir dynamic iinpuhe. Mr. Sturt 
aims at conii-ating this coiKlusion. He contends that 
the very structure of socialist institutions will produce 
an atiiiosphere intensely favourable to the develup- 
n eiit of human character in its imblLst aspects. INIr. 
Sturt does not ^-tay to consider the dehciencies uf the 
picscriit day sc-i icty but g<vcs on to •^itetch the outline- 
of economic and social iii'-iitutions under socialism. 
He visualises indeed a very fair picture and sho\\s 
how such cliaiigcs as non-capitalist industry with 
g( od condition-^ of labour and employment will com- 
bine \Yith the democratic control < o/er the machinery 
of governance to provide for cve-ry citii:cn the 
opjjortuiiity to Sievdop himself in freedom. Tlie 
author discour'-es (Ui the a'-pect^ of public and private 
affections at some length and cogently pleads fi. r 
economic and social equality of sexes. He does no' 
wish, Imwever, to niiiiimist, the e lories of Imperialistic 
a(.hie\ eineiits. His socialism is --ecular and parocliial 
While afhrming tliat it is contrary to sOLialist prin- 
ciples -‘that one race should hold another in permanent 
subjeetion it is plain that some of the nation- 
under our rule cannot le expected to manage their 
(twn affairs f<jr many years to come The white man’s 
burden is ncjt likely to fall from him so long as he 
increases in ability to bear it.” He is also iuteii'-eh 
to-nscioLis of racial patriotism: ”As a iiK/ove uf con- 
dmt patriotisn. cannot be r^.})laced b> an\ -'Cntiment 
fT human bn)therhor)d And human brotherhood 
hect>nies absurd if we tlnnk of Knglishmen treating 
as brother^ all sorts of foreigners and savages— rdl 
the blatk and fellow men, tlie ITieciaiis, tlie 
Atidaniam --e, the pignoes of e.\ ritral Africa” iMae 
we treat tbis p,<rticular a-pecl of yir Sturt’- Socialism 
I tlie -weet willi the I'ill for tile specird Lr>ns,umplio;i 
of tile die hards ' Otlur'Aisc lie has tlrawn a jilea^ant 
pu lure of the life ('f the scholar under sociali-tiv 
conditions and encourage- us with a prospect of greater 
]>c and freedom unrepressed by capitalistic tyranny 
or orih(»d(jx intolerance Mr Sturt ha- produced a 
readable book 


What is Socialism? lU JaiiKs Iidward he lvO-'^ignr>] 
kriioina- Y Crowell vTunpanv , New York^ ip-i. 

iMr Rt)s-ignol i- frankly an anti-vSot iah-t of the 
extreme t>pe, who fail- to see any good even in the 
idealistic interpretation of the phih suphy of -ocialism. 
Tti tin- brxtk he deal- more J<‘-ely with Marxian 
'l''>rtnne- nui At^mpl- to di— ol^ e ^r<^dt metn 


which Engle- and iMarx had built r-.uiid their cata- 
clysmic prophecy of the inevitabilit} of Soeiali-ui 
succeeding the capitalistic phase, ihe author treats 
of ^Marxian dogma- in foiiriold aspect — their ciiticisi i 
of capitalistic society, the ijhilo-ophy or the thcoreliecil 
bases of socialism, the plan or the ideal sclmme and 
their propaganda. To the 1 abot- cost tin or} of value 
Tlr. Rossignol is particuhmly -evere, lo-r tlii socialistic 
economics of inachmer} he ha- nothing but coiitem])t. 
Capitalism as a going cruicerii pistiiieS its exi-telice 
a- a bciieficeiit teiideiK} and i- a great in-truiUeiiL 
for human progres- Mr. Ro— iguol does nut pt'obe 
deeji ene)ugl'i to justib' gem r.'disation-, but 1 r write- 
in a forcible -lyle- and has pr* aimed an interesting 
polemic 

La Tradition Socialiste en France et ia Societe des 
Nations. By T. E Pucch (Librairie Gamier i'rcrcs, 
0 , Rue des Saints-Pere-, Pan-). iq 2 i. 

Prof. Charles Gide introduce-'^ Z'.Ion i^iiecli’s book on 
the Socirdistic tra<lition in I 'ranee wiCa tlie query why 
I'Ublic attention is again <iire''L.rd to tlie stutl}' of old 
French socialist writers. He In -els the an-',vtr in the 
psychological reaction fr.mi the war, in tlie subcons- 
cious generalisation that the defeat of Ludeiidorff meant 
the displace nieiit of tile Geminan Jew Tlarx as well 
iM. Pucch dmeusse- scholarl}' uf the sucialistic theorir- 
uf the six French savants whose names arc well- 
kiKwvn uut-ide i’raiiec : Count C. H. de Samt-Simoii. 
I'uuri^r, Pecqu<.ur, Leruux, G‘_.din and la-tly Prondlian 
the mo-t famuli- of all But Mon. PulcN look- at their 
work from a particular angle: he aim- to plaae befor-: 
hi- reaeler- in a con-pecti\e shape the idee*- of thc-e 
olel ma-ter- on interiialujiiali-m. After an exhaustic . 
anal}-i- he shows that in tlie matter rd group-a-socia- 
tioris they were in agreement aiiel war they pardcularl} 
abhorreek They did indeed diher in their conception 
of an international federation {Cl Proudhaii aim 
ITairier) acconling to tlnir leanings towarels political 
or economic valuations, hut they echo each other in 
their emphasis upon the iited of some sort of a’l 
international authority to put an end to war for all 
limes M. Putch suris up: 

•’La Prnx par le Travjil, le Travail dans la Paix, 
telle e-t la double formule -ur laquelle li 
tradiition socialiste dans nc»tre pays exerca 
Pesprit de ses theoricieiis” 

iM. Puech has done his work with impartial justice 
which bears the imprint of painstaking industry. 
SGiolarly and exhaustive in analysis it forms a gooi 
introduction to the -tudy »f iIk IT Tory rf 'mdalisiic 
tl '-'ll gilt iu 1 r m'-e 
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HISTORY: ECONOMIC POLITICAL. 

The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 
1783 = 1919 . Hciitcd by Sir A, \V. Ward and (V. p 
Gooch: \'(jlunie I 17-^3-1815; Volume 11 ^ 1815-1^-00. 

(Caiiibridg'c I'nivt r'^ity Prc^'^, 1912-23 ( 31.'^. nd each 
volume. 

Dof^ I)ijdomat‘\ ]jo-^->c'-is a moral a-^pect Has the 
mailiiiticcnt political 'Structure of the \ast British 
Prtrpirc been built upj b;.' a conMSteiit, far^ceiii,^'. 
albict riipulous dc-ign " W'hat inllucnce-- '-uch 

tact-'i'^ UN pcr'-i'iialitic'>, chai\'L, < jpoortuni'-m , party 
i!itrii.(iie, had cc.i the BritPh Foreign Policy througli- 
otit the ceiituric-^ - To ilie^e que"'tion> and similar 
tjthers the distinguished Editors of the Cafubridge 
History of Brdns/i Forciy,n Policy have set out to 
furnish a Lonipltie answer. It is ilirec years now that 
tlie Cambridge ITiivc-rsitc^ Prt s-?, de-igned the jjroject 
i'wo volumes iiavc appeared and tlit: third and tli- 
concluding volume is promised for the earU' autumn 
of this vccir. One looked v itli apprehension at the 
j.roiect — the ‘plan appeared too grandiose to be cir- 
cumscribed within fruitful limits. Happil> such ap- 
prehensions were false as is anijjly proved by the 
scholarly volumes iiefore im 

It has Ijeen frt-(]nently urged against what may be 
termed the Cambridge method of historv-writiiig — viz., 
tlie collaliorative niethod—that the encyclopaedic work 
thus produced does not possess the unity anil the 
ci-liereiice of tile bo(jk planned liy a single mind. But 
then it is equally true that no single mind at present 
can hope to master all the details or amplify his 
M-ion to cover witli a judicious ^v'e the history of 
centuries. Specialised studv has become therefore an 
essential part of modern knowdedge and a condition 
of d'he monumental Histories produced by 

the Cambridge University* Press are excellent examples 
of team-work and co-operative effort in scholarlv 
studies. The two volumes before us bear equally the 
impress of high excellence and great merit. The 
Editors have called to their help the best-knowing 
min<U in Britain, and their work is carefully balanced 
and judiciously propjortioned. The task has not been 
easy, for diplomacy is an art as well as a tradition. 
.\r1 is personal, subjective and highly opportunist; 
tradition is environmental, the product of innumerable 
centos of past incidents and complex of a series of 
well-defined purposes Diplomacy in this dual aspect 
j'.resents accordingly a thorny problem for the 
historian. The editors of the Cambiidge History have 
reduced the dilemma into a straightforward narrative 
governed I>y certain definitive motives. The result is 
an eminently readable book which meets with a serious 
dem.and at the ]iresent time and will prove extremely 


valuable in apprai'-iiig the trend of modern politic'^ 
a1 it'^ true value. The fir'-t \olume deaU with the 
]jeriod 1 783-1 S15 with an excellent Introduction from 
the pen of Sir A. \V. Ward summarising the history 
of the period prior to 17S3 and providing a link with 
the period wTiich forni'^ the 'subject matter of the 
volunie. In this volume the contributors are Dr J. 
Pf. CTapham on Pitt’s F'irst Decade, Prof. Holland 
Bose on the Napoleonic Struggles and I’rof. C. IC. 
\Tebster on the American W'ar and Pacification of 
Euiope Volume II carries the narrative down to tlie 
death of Palmerston and the resignation of Russell 
(1S66). The age of the great Congresses, the Chartist 
rising of 184S and the coup d’etat c.f Louis Nax^oleon, 
the luiiian Islands and Greece, the commercial develop- 
ments in their dixilomaiic asjject — all these are fully 
and comprehensively dealt with. Prof. W. Alison 
Phillq)-, Prof. A. P Xewton, Dr. Claphani and Sir 
Adol^ihus W^ard are the chief contributors — all names 
that carry the stam^j of authority in the field ot 
Instorical research. IMessrs. G. P. IMoriarty and U. W. 
Buckler contribute a short chapter each on Indian 
and the F'ar East during the periods 1833-49 and 
184S-58. Tlie scheme of thought is as comprehensive 
a-* its list of contents. 

The Editors avowedly ^‘intended to combine with a 
strict adherence to historical truth, wdierever ascertain- 
able, a national peunt of view' — in o.her words, an 
avowed regard for the interests, and above all for 
th^^ honour, of Great Britain ; and the list of con- 
tributors to it has been confined to historical scholars 
who are I>ritlr^]l subjects by birth.” While the integrity 
and imjiarLiality of the individual contriljutors mav 
be above -^us^ncion, tlie frank insistence upon produc- 
ing an “ALL BRITISH” history attaches to the work 
the stigma of narrow' racialism and jjarochial outloox. 
The coii'^equence is tliat these volumes appear as what 
they call in law* *sx)fccial pleadings.’ To rebut the 
ciiarge that British Foreign Policy has been conspicu- 
ous through the centuries for its display of perfidy 
and unscrupulousness something more is required than 
an expression of j^nrely British opinion. We do not 
dcubt however that the Editors were fully aw*are of 
this w*eak link, Whetlier their effort has been success- 
ful 111 interpretation, we reserve the question for 
detailed consideration on another occasiim after the 
of the third volume One can not however 
omit to appreciate the great ifatienoe and industry ami 
skill that lias gone to the making of the triolgy. All 
historical students owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
eminent editors. Eor authoritative statements on 
policy, for careful, w*ell-considered judgments, for 
scholarly perspective, for lucidity of exposition — these 
volumes stand out in a class by tlieinselves. Welcome 
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the puhlicatiuii •>!’ the hist-'ty will he to \vorker> in 
the held of historical research, the htnivk^ possess a 
fa'Ciinniiiy olianii lor the NtattNinaii aiul the politician. 
Ihe Cainbrid.ee Ihiiver^itj. Press deserves to be con- 
.eratulated on the succe>s of its scholarly project. 

Publish Local Go\ernnienis : Statutor\ Authorities 
lor Special Purposes. B> Sidney Beatrice Webb 
.Loiiymans, Green Cx Co, London, 1922) 255. net. 

With the publication o<f this \oliinie iMi. and Mrs. 

ebb complete tlieir inoTuimetital history of Local 
Government in Enttlanei. Their first tw'o volumes The 
Parish and the County and 1 he Manor and the Borough 
appeared in la-j-b. Dnrin.<^ their '>e-areh for data 
and material for the first two volumes tliey were 
struck b\ the prevalence in the iSth century of 
■>2 ecial '>taiutory liodies constituted for the carryin.-t 
out of particular purposes These latter have now 
been scientifically studied and in tlie present voliinie 
Mr. and ilTrs Webb ofier an cxhaii'^tive analysis of 
'>uch j-tructurcs in the body politic. They give a 
detailed and thorough tle'>cription of the Court of 
Sewers, tlie Turnpike Trusts, the Improvement Com- 
missioners and the Incorporated Guardians of tlie 
I'oor— the ilirert pro.t2:enitor'^, the authors believe, ot 
“the es.^entially English system of administration !>} 
Cfjinmittees of representatives of the electorate of rate- 
j>a\er>, directing and controlling tlie staff of profes- 
sional oificersd’ In the concluding two chapters of 
this volume the authors summarise the evolution oi 
the whole framework of En.glisli Local Government 
fiom 16S5 to 1S35, and trace the emergence of the new 
ideas which shaped civic history after the enactment 
<■• the IMunicipal Cori)orations Act in 1S35. The pre- 
sent book together with its preceding volumes are -i 
monument of patient and tireless industry, and the 
siiidcTits and reformers of Local Government economy 
o\ve a deep debt of gratitude to the authors for thus 
making available for them for the first time the 
trathtioiis of the present structures, IMr. Webb’s work 
has rendered necessary the re-writiiig of greater parts 
td Thi.glisli industrial and s(xdal history of the ii-iddle 
ages. 

Labour in Transition: A Survey ot British Industrial 
History since 1914 . By WiBiain Aylott Orton (Philip 
Allan ^ Co, London, 19221. n.'S. 6d. 

'idle great merit of 'Mr. Orton’s book is its attractive 
style and the fairly impartial statement of the case. 
.V detailed survey of industrial history is a very pains- 
taking task; the work of collating the history of 
Labour during war time ir> doubly m^.re difficult. That 
Air. Urtcui has succeeded in building u]) a conspective 


tale is no mean achievement ; that he has maintained 
tliroiighuut the cool judici-iUs frame of mind does him 
credit. Labour provided during the war \ears and 
immediately after one of the most thorny and intense 
problems of economic re-adjustment. The devel<>p- 
merit and growth of conscioii-ness amongst the masses 
lias been almost phenomenal. And with the distress 
and penury attendant upon war-conditions, followed by 
]>ractically no relief on tlic stoppage of hostilities, 
clitre grew up tlie feeling, ahnost hostile, that labour 
Wcis being ‘'bled” ihrougli the .riliuinaii control of a 
few over jn'od'Liction. Dirc<.‘t-AcLioiiists found a sod 
ready for the absorption oi their propaganda. Tlie 
Shop Steward movement marks an cpisude in the 
oevelopniviit of class consciousness materialising for 
the first time in the shape of coiiereie iiistitutioiis. 
L)f tlie interesting liistory of this and various otlier 
labour experiments in control, including the great 
Aliners’ Strike eulmiiiating in the breakdovm of the 
Triple Alliance, Air. Orton’s provides the only 

single conspective treatment. The author has visua- 
lised the chief impediments to industrial harmony, 
and declares his faith in the evolution of that co- 
operative understanding vchicli binds the “just an-I. 
iiilelligent men on both sides in guest of a better 
social system.” A very insiructive and interesting 
tolunie for those interested in labour problems of the 
Iw'ur. 


The Economic Development of France ami 
Germany, 1815-1914. By J. H. Clapham, Litt.I) 
(Cambridge University Press, London). 1921. 

Dr. Clapham, who has lectured on the subject at 
Cambridge, has compressed Iiis lectures into book form 
for the use of students of European Economic hi tory 
in particular. It is v/cll that he gave up the idea of 
writing a comprohciisive liistory of West European 
economic development ; such a book would soon ha ve 
assumed unmanageable proportions. iCven as it is, 
the present volume, confined to Lffiaiice and Germany 
runs up to more than guu pages. The first two 
cliapters are devoted to rural conditions in France and 
Germany before the Railway Age; the next two to 
industrial conditions during 1S15-1S4S, and the entire 
subject is dealt with thus systematically in thirteen 
chapters. In a final chapter of Epilogue the author 
puts to himself the question, “What had the develop- 
ments of this time and these places done for the 
common man” ^ It is encouraging to note that there 
is no political bias in all that Prof. Clapham has to 
say. Aluch of our contemporary work is disfigured 
by it; in books on controversial subjects of the day, 
this is comprehensible and in a sense insignificant; in 
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liisturical and ^ciciitilic t^eclU^■v;'^ they betray oiil\ the 
incapacity to ^uar above pasdng aiiinioisitie^. Mr. 
Claiiliam is studiously fair tiiroiy^luait both to I'rauce 
and to Germany and liis book which is the only one 
of its kind in Hn^lisii, is >ure to prove of great value 
not only to the sehoLtr but aho to the general public 

A Brief Sketch of Social and Industrial Historx. 

by ltdward Cre^s_v , f Macmillan Co , Ltd., London) 

lUCC, 

“The Life and Work Series'’, of which this is a 
vclunie, is designed to serve two purposes — one 
cultural and the other vocational or utilitarian — and in 
both cases the appeal is made through interest. IMr. 
Cressy's Outline or Industrial History is a popular 
work, the excellence of \vhich had prepared us fur the 
ability aiiel throng hness displayed m his present 
volume. The entire period covered by him has been 
divided into hve fairly vv ell-dehued parts, the INIiddle 
Ages, the Age of Adventure; the Age of Mechanical 
Invention; the Xew Era in Transport and Communica- 
tion; and the Age of Applied Science. The books 
meets a real want. 


An Economic History of Ireland. By D. A Chart, 
M A. (The Talbot Press, Lnbliiii. 1922. 

Ireland, for several centuries, groaned under the 
system of an alien arPtocracy and absentee landlord'^ 
France and America have frequently evinced a 
fraternal interest in the Emerald Isle. Of England 
of course the island had long been the despair, The 
malignant fate that had been hanging over her seems 
to have departed and probably lasting peace is in 
sight. The economic aspect of Irish history is no less 
fascinating and no less distressing than the political. 
^Ir. Cliart, in embarking on what he righth calE 
‘pioneer work’ has rendered great servTce to all 
interested in Irish history. A small volume of about 
2uo pages cannot obviously be expected to cover the 
whole ground exhaustively, but within these limit", 
Mr. Chart has produced an eminently readable and 
informing book, 

A Social and Industrial History of England, 
1815-1918. By J Fb Rees, M..V (Methuen 8: Co.. Ltd., 
London) . 1922. 

This book deals with the evolution of English 
industrial conditions from the close of the Napoleonic 
war to the outbreak of the great war of 1914, and 
covers thus the same period as Dr ClaphanPs book, 
noticed above. Mr. Rees has attempted — and success- 
la 


fully attempted — to "how the lut-wraetiou between 
political and ^,conumic development in the eourse of 
the nineteenth century by correlating the growth of 
democratic in"titution> with the progress of indu^stry. 
The full appendix giving a coiispeciu^ of the 19th 
centLirv and a fairly complete bibliograjjhy add to the 
\aluc of the book. Altogether a very good book. 


The Growth of British Policy. By Sir J. R Seele\ 
(Cambridge Univcr"ity I‘re">, 19221 17^. od 

'file di"<tiiigui"]ieJ rr(Fe""Or of Modern History at 
Cambridge who wa" a jutuieer in the held oi historical 
icscarcli did not publish any authoritative treatise on 
liistorv' during his lifetime. In 1S95 after his death 
appeared tw'o volume" of hi" notes on British Policy. 
The present edition combines these tw'o volumcb and 
the ajiology fur a reprint is tumid in the e:?'^eiitial 
.soundness of Prof. Seeley’s method and liie value of 
hi" hibturical judgments. Fhe contents of the work 
ctjver the period of greatest Briti"h iriumph and 
pTiti"h "Upremacy — the era of Elizabeth and of the 
bloodless revolution of 1008. With liis great know- 
ledge of human nature Prof. Seeley evolved a new 
subjective method of writing history in the form of 
an eSsa}-, the method wdiich combines historical pers- 
pective with the human motive" and hnman urges 
wpich shaped tlie events. His keen and penetrating 
ev'e and his pow'er of independent judgment aided to 
produce a work of di"tinct merit. The author pre- 
serves a personal outlook and tliougli the constant 
need of equating individualmcd \iew-pomts led to 
frequent repetitions of argument and fact, yet a 
powerful iniere"t is imparted by tins method of the 
dry bones of historical incidents I’rof. Seeiev’s work 
is full of critical insight end "hrewd analysis, an 1 
retail!" a valudble position as an authoritative work 
on the British Policv in lytli ceuturv . 

The Lite of Shivaji Maharaj. By N. S. Takakhac, 
bl A., (blaiioraiijaii Press, Bombay, 19211 Ra. 7'-. 

The great founder of the I^Iaratlia dynasty of 
Kings, Shivaji Chhattarpati, has had many rcvilers 
catroiig historians— iiiusih foreign or IMuslim, only a 
fewv discriminating biogrophers but a great muhiiude 
of w'orshippiug admirers. The late iMr. Tilak derived 
his inspiration for leading a modern national 
renaissance from the brilliant history of that heroic 
and ‘successful light which .^diivaji wielded against 
Moghul tyranny and oppression. It is fitting therefore 
that a member of the Maratha race— a scholar of 
hiHory familiar with the traditions of his race— 
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sIk uld undertake the task oX interpreting the true 
Shivaji to the lUuderti time^. Mr. Takakhav has 
adapted liis book from the brilliant original biography 
in the Marathi language written b} ^Ir. K, A. Keluskar 
in 1907. Since then fresh material has been made 
available and our author iia> modeled liis adaptation 
fioni Keluskar’s work in the light of recent researches, 
olr. Takakhav is frankly a hero-worshipper who 
refuses to judge tlie morals of the 17111 century by 
the ethical standards of the 20th. If vShivaji was cruel 
and relentless to traitorous foes, his enemies were 
far more tyrannical and cruel ; the events of the times 
rendered no other policy jiracticable. Sucli an attitude 
of mind may be pardoned if we remember that i\Ir. 
Takakhav is following the method of tlie Chelsea ^age 
and interpreting liistory by the supermen of the age. 
The author has done a distinguished service to the 
memory of the great Maratlia leader “who belongs 
ID no race or caste; he is a national possession” in 
the happy words of Dr. iSIacuicol who writes a brief 
Foieword. Mr. Takakhav '^evere in In'- deiiuneia- 
tion of partial hi-torie*^ like Raw lin'>NonC^ Kincaid’s 
and even Jadnnath vSarkar’s. The criticism is just for 
the attitude of these biographers is not free from bias 
perhaps due to incomplete data. Mr. Takakhav ’s book 
is timely and deserves attention Nationalist India 
will gratefully acknowledge the service he has 
rendered in building up the great tradition of Sivaji. 


ANCIENT INDIAN HISTOmC 

History of Tirhut. By Rai Bahadur vSliyani Naia- 
yaii Singh, B.A. (Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta! 1922. 

Tirhut in the province of Bihar is lich in historic 
a-sociations ; it is mentioned in the ni(.‘st ancient 
Sanskrit texts and has always been the nursery of 
srliolars. But no systematic history the tract had 
till now been attempted ; iMr Shyamnarayaii Singh 
deserves great credit for his pioneer work. The book 
was wTitten, the Forew'ard tells ns, at the instance of 
Prof. vSylvain Levi. While it is not possible to agree 
wdtli all the conclusions at which Mr. Singh arrives, 
it must be admitted that he has broken new" ground 
and published an interesting volume which is bound 
to prove of great value to all those who, in subsequent 
years, labour in the same field. It may be perhaps un- 
generous to point out the defects of the book, but we 
dD so in the hope that in subsequent Editions they 
may be removed. The system of transliteration 
adopted by the author in not used uniformly through- 
out, and the book is disfigured by misprints and miss- 
spellings, e.g., Ar\una (for Arjuna) on p. 72; 


Vatuiui\aiia (for Vatahsanat on p. 120; and niimenm- 
other-- tliat could be pointt^d out There are aho 
some inaccuracies in stalcnieiit of facts. Qn p. 73 we 
find, “acLorJiiig to Purusapanksa and J^aivasaywasa- 
sara, Vid>apaii i'' >aid to Iiave defeated the I'ulers of 
Gaiida.” vSurely A'idyapati’ there is a mhlake for 
Shivasinlia. On p. Si, the author .^ays : “Vidyapali’s 
name has come down to po.xterily in coimection with 
Maithili songs, such as the Kirti'ata.” Kirillata, 
however, is in Prakrit and not in Maithili. “Ujjaiii** 
on p. 1 14 '-hould 1e “Uiaii” la corrupted form of 
‘‘rdyaiia’”i . On p. 227, it is ‘-aid, “all intricate and 
disputed questions a])pertainiiig to the social and 
rt.]^’gious life of the iMaitlnla i'ommunit\ go to him 
(the Maharaja of DarbliangrP for decision and ruling 
which are final, and the power of excommunication 
from the coiiimuiiity rests with him.” This, we 
believe, is an exaggerated statement. 'J'he Maharaja 
individually has little authority : if a member is to be 
excommunicated, the Maharaja lias to be guided by 
the opinion of a majority of the leading men of the 
community; this privilege of being the mouth-piece 
is restricted to his owni small shrotriya community 
vdiich is hardly more than a thousand in number; the 
rest, the yogs and jaiw^ars, ow^e absolutely no allegi- 
ance to him, nor has he the right to ostracise any 
member of these latter. After all the above remarks, 
it is pleasant to think of the great pains that the 
author must have taken to collect his material ; he has 
marshalled bis facts with becoming moeleration 
tlmoughout and wdth clearness and lucidity. Wc 
congratulate him on the zeal and abilite' which, in the 
midst of heavy official duties, lie has brought to bear 
on his book. 


Rig Vedic India By Avin.is Chandra Das, , 

B L., k^ol. I. (Calcutta Univer'-it^ Press) 1921. 

Some of the 3'ounger scholars of the Calcutta 
University have recently been producing w"orks of 
remarkable ability. The present volume is an outline 
of the early history of India as described in the Rig- 
Veda; but “the revealed w'ord” is examined by the 
author in the light of recent scientific investigations 
Mr. Das’s thesis is that the original cradle of the 
Aryans w"as Saptasindhu, which included the beautiful 
valley of Kashmir on the north and Gandliara on the 
w'est; “its southern boundary was the Rajputana sea, 
and the eastern boundary the Gangetic trough.” This 
conclusion has been arrived at after an elaborate, if 
not ahvays convincing, discussion not only of theories 
such as that of Tilak, but also of new" matter 

never before dealt with. It is not possible in this brief 
notice to examine, in detail, the many controversial 
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issues touched in the book. It will be sufficient to 
say that the ability, thoroughness, and preciseness 
\\ ith which Mr. Das has written his book will com- 
mand ilie admiration of all scholars. The volume is 
a \aluable addition to staiidanl works such as Tilak’s 
drtT/c Home, Wkllis* W^dic Cos}}iolo^y, Kagoziu's 
Vedic huiia, and Warren’s ramdisc hoiind^ 


Pre-Mussalman India. \W i\I S Xateson {^ri Vaui 
Vilas Press, Srirangam) 1921. 

This little, luipreteiitioiis volume of 150 page's 
purports to be a history of India prior to the Sultanate 
of Delhi, tliat is, ])rior to A. D. 12- >6. Its chief re- 
commendation is its frank (>riginality. It rec[uired 110 
little courage of i'onvittion on the author^s ]>art to 
contend that ‘the Phiropean nations, as also the Turks 
and the Persians are not Aryans,’* and that ‘ not an 
iota of evidLiice is found to prove that the Aryan ever 
came into India from a foreign country.’* He divid.-s 
Ins book into twenty-five small cliajjters, some cd great 
interest. We are, we hope, d(>iug the author no 
injustice in saying that his wholly commendable pride 
in India’s past outruns his sense of historical discri- 
mination iTiose, however, wdio can make allowance 
for the latter defect in his outlook, wall find not a little 
in the book tu interest them But it is distinctly not 
a bo(‘k for the beginner. Init for the scholar w'ho can 
test tlieoriLS. 


The Hindu History. B. C. 3000 to A. D. 1200 . r>y 

Akshoy Kumar Alazumdar Second Edition, (Alazuni- 
dar & Sons, College Street, Calcutta) 1921. 

The first edition of this book, which was brought 
out in 1917, was welcomed by scholars as an earnest 
effort to throw light on a very dark and dim period 
of Indian history. The fact that a second edition has 
been published show's that the public have appreciated 
Air. Alazumdar’s efforts. The wwiter depends frankb' 
on Hindu literature — not all of which is probably his- 
tory. It is unnecessary to labour the point that all 
the Puranas cannot be regarded as strictly historical 
books. But the Hindu History is nonetheless full of 
useful information, conveniently massed together and 
expressed in straightforward English. The chapters 
on Hindu Geography and Hindu Literature are 
particularly interesting. The book is enriched by the 
inclusion of a fairly full bibliography. V^e are sorry 
to notice a large number of misprints, wffii.-h w'e hope 
will be removed in a later edition. 


A Peep into the Early History of India. By Sir 

Ramkri'^lina Bhandarkar, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., etc , (Tara- 
jAjrcvalla Son> Cv Co., Bombay) 1921. 

Sir Ramakrishna BliandarkarC name need'- no 
introduction to < iricntal Scholars. He W'as the first 
Indian scholar to turn his attention seriously to the 
::.tudy of Indology in a critical spirit and liis researches 
are deservedly held in high respect in scholarly circle^. 
He is happily still amongst us, and his life has been 
the inspiration that moved hm admirers to institute the 
Bhandarkar (Triental Pvesearch Institute at Poona, 
which is doing much U'^eful work and wdiich has enlist- 
ed tile active suf^port of almost all leading scholars 
in India Dr. Bhandarkar *s “'Peep into the Earh* His- 
tory of India” wvas delivered man\' years ag<') as a 
lecture and wa:^ later printed in the Journal of the 
Bonhay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Messrs. 
1 araporevalla Soils \ C<> , liave remlered a distinct 
service to the cause of scholarship by reprinting in a 
convenient form this introduction to the ancient his- 
tory of the cr>untry. In the w'ords of Principal 
Rawiinson, who has contributed a preface, ‘^one of 
Sir Ramkrishna’s objects is to call the attention of 
his countrymen to the necessity of using the informa- 
tion supplied by coins, inscriptions, and archaeological 
remains, and the writings of foreign travellers, in re- 
constructing the past history of their land.” It need 
hardly be saief that every page bears evidence of the 
profound scholarship, critical acumen and ripe learn- 
ing of the master. The usefulness of the book will 
be considerably enhanced by the addition both of a 
list of contents and a full index. We have no doubt 
that the book will command a large and readv sale; 
it certainly desen^es to be in the hands of all interested, 
either as specialists or in a general way, in the early 
history of the country. 


Ancient India. By Prof, U. X. Ball, AI.A. (Kamala 
Book Depot, Ltd., Aloradpore, Patna) 1921. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that the attention 
of Indian scholars is being repeatedly attracted 
tow'ards the ancient history of our country. Light and 
yet more light is needed to clear the mists of the 
past and all efforts in that direction deserve encourage- 
ment. Prof. Ball is an experienced teacher of history, 
and his volume is frankly intended for the Hniversity 
Student. We are sure he will be the first man to 
disclaim any originality for his w'ork; it is avowedly a 
compilation, and as a compilation, it is a useful, con- 
cise, and w'ell- written addition to the existing 
manuals. We feel, however, that in any book of this 
character there should be at least a brief account of 
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Sc=>n^krit literature and the-HiiKlu ^v'itein^ of philo- 
^oplly. “Battle^ l‘'itg ago,” and “the -^liort and simple 
annals of the pt,>or” are a-lmiticdly the main '-iibicot'^ 
oi historv. but im aeo-'>unt of a people*^ civilisation 
can be complete vithout a reference to its literature 
This book aho, like the preceding, needs an index. 
The desirability of an index can be banlly exaggerated, 
and it i^ hoped tliat the author will liavc one prepared 
for his next edition But making allotvance for such 
defects, tlie bo'.>k can be >afely commended to our 
student^ for whom it primarily uuended. They will 

find it interesting ami useful 

The Permanent History of Bharatvarsha. By K. 

Xarayana Ai>ar, B.A., j Volumes (X Raghavicr, 
C< tton Plill, Trivandrum' n ^o 

'I'hi- bCK^k i*- written <tn lines entirely different from 
tho-e adopted hy the writers of the above w'orks ; it is 
ba-'cd almost entirely on Ancient Saimkrit texm. The 
aiiiiior’s object is te") proVv. ili.it all tliO'-c texts deal 
almost c-ntirt'ly with the ])crmancTit principle-, of philo- 
srphy, W'hich are not toudied hy the pas-age of time. 
He lias divided the book into tw'o volumes, the first 
dealing with the Religious texts and philosophy, and 
tile se-coml wdth the Alahahliarata whTcli he regards 
a'> “the Oo-pel of action “ It i- well to have a large 
ninnber of autlioritative texts put together in a con- 
venient form; the autlior enriches tlieni with lii^ own 
iiinmng t'ornnieiit-, wdiich clear up many obscure 
j'tdnt'- Students of ancient Tiidiin iii-tory will find 
the hook us.efiil. 

India as known to the Ancient World. By INIr. 
Oaiir.'inga Xatli Banerii, iM A . Ph D ^Oxford Ihiiver- 
^itj- PressV IQ2I. 

Dr. Hauranga Nath Bjanerji has already established 
hi- re])Utatioii as an able scholar by his remarkable 
book on Hellenism in Ancient India; the present 
Volume will add to that reputation. It is a survey of 
.Vncieiit Iii'lian civilisation and an account of its 
iialuence on the religions, manners and customs of 
the peoples of the Alalayan Archipelago and Indo- 
Chiiia and on Western Asia. Mo^t of the available 
informatKui on the contact hetw^een India on the one 
hand, and Egypt, Greece, Rome, and China on the 
otiier, has here been collected. The chapter on Central 
Asia will have to be modified and enlarged in view 
of the recent ]niblication of Sir AI. Aurel Stein’s 
monumental work entitled Serindia. The book shouts 
h{>w greatly indebted all these countries vrere in the 
pa'^t to India in -o many phases of their life. At a 


time like the present when Indian civilisation anl 
(. iilture are finding appreciation in Europe and 
America, Dr. Banerii ’s meritorious wrirk ought to 
.secure a large circulation. 

The Beginnings of South Indian History. By Prof. 

S. KrPhnaswmnii Aiyan.gar {Modern Printing Works, 
Aladras; 1921. 

Prof. Aiyangar, as Head of the Aladras Eniversity 
PImtorv Department, has been doing exceedingly valu- 
able w’ork by his researches in the field of earlv 
Indian history. The ])re'-ent volume deals with the 
Alaurvan Invasion of South Imlia, South India at the 
dawni of the CliriMiaii Era, and the chronology of 
Tamil literature. 'Iherc an. be-'ides tW'o learned intro- 
ductory lectures on Research in Indian History and 
the value of Literature m the construction of Indian 
Plistory. We are glad to notice in the latter a re- 
freshing plea for letiirii to the old classics “Aly 
object,” says Prof Kr i Hina swam i, “is not to settle 
disputed questions or to formulate a new bistorical 
hypothesis Now* that arcliEeological and epigraphical 
work have (sic) made some advance, I appeal for a 
better, more rational, and sy Hematic study of the 
literature of the country, with a view to making them 
yVld the results that they are capable of. Inscrip- 
tic ns and Archceological research can after all provide 
the dry bones only. All else will liave to be got from 
literature.” Perhajis the learned professor is right 
in his view' so far as South India is concerned ; but in 
North India a great deal in the way of archaeological 
research remains yet to be done. The ancient city 
c Ranauj has practically been neglected '-v> far; 
there are numerous other places wdiere a rich histori- 
cal harvest can be reaped ; the treasures are there for 
the patient investigator. The book under survey is 
karned and iiiHructive and is a notable a<lditioii to 
Trdi;iii historical literature 

^ Vedic Antiquities. By G. Jouveau Diibreuil, Doc- 
tcur 1 ’ Univer>itie Paris, (Alodern Press, Pondicherry). 

Ancient History of the Deccan. By G. Jouveau 
Dubreuil, (The .\uthor, 6, Dumas Street, Pondicherry t . 

IC2I . 

Dr. Dubreuil has for some years now been working 
on ancient Indian history, particularly in so far as they 
relate to the Pallavas. We have before us two more 
of his works. The first is a small illustrcted account 
of the Vedic Stupa, the Vedic traditions of the Aryan 
Brahmanas, and the Agnidriya. His conclusion is that 
‘the colonisation of Kerala by Vedic Aryans is not 
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doubtfur. This conclusion is intere=^ting as showing 
that the Aryan ininiigrants ])ent-trated far -^outll. Tin- 
second book is an account of the Deccan (South of the 
Xerbudda) from B.C. 2^1 t<j A.D. 610. The author is 
warm in praiNe of the achievements of the Southerners. 
“If we compare,” he insist';, “tiie ancient monument- 
of Northern and Southern India, we find the North 
is relatively poor. In the Deccan there is a very large 
number of sculptured rocks at IMaygiri, Junnar, 
lillora, Nasik, Kanheri, etc . . which are the monu- 
ments in the North that will bear comparison with 
the grand Cliaitya at Karli, ur vuth the monasteries 
of Ajatita with their marvellous painting” The whole 
book is divided into eight cliapters, each chai^ter deal- 
ing with one grou]) of dyna-ties We mo-t heartily 
welcome these works as an earnest and able treatment 
of a very much neglected part of Indian hdstory. The 
traU'>lations from the author I'reiich intt.) Ihiglish are 
\ery well done. Dr. DuhreuiT- are higlib' nn-ri- 

torious and deserve acknowledgment. 


Sources of Vijaynigar History. By Prof. S. Krish- 
na .-wami Aiyangar, A. (rniver-.ity of Madrasi. 

This D the lirst volume of the i\Iadras University 
Historical Senes. It i^ gratiUiiig that the attention 
ol the authorities of our Indian Universities should 
have been seriously drawn to a study, 'systematic and 
:?ustained, of various epochs of history. The Univer- 
sities of ^Madras and Allahafad l:ave taken the lead 
which we hope will be followed by the Sister Univer- 
sities. The original authorities on wdiom the present 
volume is wholly ba>ed are m Sanskrit and Telugu; 
apt quotations from no le-s than a hundred of these 
ari. made in this book, and there is an interesting and 
exhaustive Unglish introduction which makes the 
book intelligible to those who are ignorant of Sanskrit 
and Telugu. There is a full iiuUx which makes the 
work of refereiu'e ver\ eas\ . Prof Aiyangar’"- industry 
and scholarship cannot be too liighly praise<l. 


Kshattriya Clans in Ancient India. By Bunala 

Cliaran Lawq IM.A. 

Historical Gleanings. By Bimala Charan La.^', 
M" A., B.L. (Thacker, vSpink Co., Calcutta), igaa. 

The>e two books should leave no maimer of doubt 
tliat Air. Bimala Charan Law* is one of the coming men 
in the field of Oriental Scholarship. His History of 
the Kshattriya Clans attempts to present a connected 
liistory of some of the Kshattriya clans in ancient 
India in the time of Buddlia, namely: — The Licchavis, 


The Videhas, The Sakyas, The Bulis, The Aloriay.s, 
The Koliyas, The Lhaggas and '1 he Kalania"-. 

The author is well known in the field of Indian 
antiquity and his articles in the journal of the A"-iatic 
Society of Bengal on co.gnate subjects have earned 
liim reputation for "-ound ^cholarship> and critical 
judgment. The book, before us, fully sustains his repu- 
tation and the author i> to be congratulated on his 
si,cce"-sful handling of an admittedly difficult subject 
The History of Kshattriya clans in ancient India has 
been a topic of absorbing interest since the days when 
Rhys Davids first brought the subject to the prominent 
notice of scholars. The particular aspect of the subject 
which evoked the greatest interest w’as the non- 
n’onarchical forms of Government, wdiich w*ere deve- 
loped among these forgotten tribes of ancient times. 
Air. Law’s credit lies in the fact that he has not 
merely discussed this ijanicular a-pect, but tried to 
give us a complete account of these clans as far as 
a\ ailable sources permit. His intimate knowledge of 
the Buddhist literature has enabled him to piece 
together quite a number of i-olatcd informations into 
a connected wffiole. It is true, that, wx are yet far 
frean liaving what should properly be regarded as a 
satisfactory history but the account of these ancient 
clans by Air. Lawy marks a definite stage in the 
advance of our kiiowdedge and p>aves the way for 
further researches in the same line. The author has 
naturally devoted the greater part of his book to the 
delineation of the history, manners, customs, leligion 
and Philosophy of the Licchavis, because ampler 
materials are available in this branch of his study. 
So far as the literary sources go, his account seems 
to be full and complete. But we note the failure on 
the part of the author to do full justice to the 
writings of the previous authors on the subject. To 
take one exmple : — on page 135 if. he has dealt wdth 
the latter history of the Licchavis, but taken no notice 
cf AI. Sly vain Levi’s account of the Licchavis of 
Nepal. vSiniilarly, in his discussion about the form of 
Oevernment, prevalent among the Licchavis, he has 
hilled to take note of the recent workings on the 
subject. In his treatment of the form of the Govern- 
ment of tlie Sakya>, the author has stated the views 
oi both Dr Rhys Davids and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
but did not make any attempt to reconcile the tw^o. 

These minor defects, however, do not take aw’ay 
fiom the undoubted merits of the book to wdiich we 
have referred above. The book is a valuable addition 
t ^ the existing literature on ancient Indian histo-y 
and w'e safely commend it to the attention of everv 
earnest student of Indian antiquities. 

His second volume is of a more 
general interest and deals with Taxila as a seat of 
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Siiiiskrit learning^ and of the wandering teachers of 
the time of Buddiia, the Lichhavis in Ancient India 
and several other '>ubjects of equal importance, \\‘c 
can never have too many of such scholars as ^Ir. haw, 
or too many of Mich bwhs as these. We congratulate 
the author on In'* ^cliolarly and important publications. 

K. C. M, 


ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY. 

.^Ancient Indian Polity. By Narendranath Law, 
K.A.. B.L* (Oxford Univeisity Press, Calcutta and 
London). 1921. 

Mr. Law's Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (of 
which we are still awaiting the second volume) won 
for him a destrrvedly high place among contemporary 
Indian Scholars. Prof. A. Btrriedale Keith rightly 
points out in his Preface that ‘to the researches which 
have already been conducted on this theme ]Mr. 
Narendra Nath Law ha> added ui this work much tliat 
is novel and of importance, and ha-^ enabled us to 
see more clearly than bef<,>re the fundamtnial character 
of Indian political thought and practice’'. The science 
of polity ill India goe^ back to remote antiquity, and 
a sy.steinatic Ntiuly of it has been stimulated by the 
di-coverv by Mr. Shama Shastri of what is reputed 10 
be Kautilya’s Atiliashastyci Our old writers were very 
precise ; they loved to reduce everything 10 rule'' and 
laws That explains the rigid, almost hidebound laws 
regulating the King’s daily routine of work, the Edu- 
cation of the Prince, the B'ssential qualifications of 
the royal priest, etc. In Chapter V (d the present 
book. Mr. Lav treats of the TMucation of the Prince. 
The interest of that part of the book would have been 
c<msiderably enhanced by a comparative study of the 
Hindu rules for the BAiucation and upbringing of 
Xminces and those enunciated by Westerners and parti- 
cularly, by Machievelli. Mr. Law shows throughout 
an admirable aciiuaintance with the existing literature 
bearing on his subject, and whenever he differs — 
as he occasionally does — from the conclusion of other 
scholars, he expresses his own view’s with moderation 
and clearness. Por these reasons his w’orks merit 
serious consideration. 


Indo^Aryan Polity. By Prof. P. Basu (Holkar 
CV liege, Indore^ 1921. 

I he object of this book in the w’ords of the author, 
is to present a study of tlie IndcvAryan organisation 
rf p()Htical life and to relate it to the social organi- 
sation He confines liis investigation to the period 


of the Rig- Veda. We hope that the learned author 
will turn his attention to other periods of Indian civi- 
lisation as Well A concise, popular account of ancient 
Iiuban social organisation is a great desideratum We 
have now several learned disquisitions; these are 
meani naturally for the professed scholar. B'or work 
of tile kind we have suggested above Prof. Basa 
possesses the requisite qualifications — much learning, 
sympathy and a simple style. We welcome his book 
as a useful contribution to the subject, and coiimiend 
ir to our students, for whom it is suited. 


Evolution of Indian Polity. By R. Shama Sastri, 
B.A (Calcutta Pniversity) 2922. 

In noticing Mr. Law’s book above, W’e mentioned 
llu' inonimientai discovery of Kautilya by Dr. Shama 
Sastri. The present book is a collection of ten 
addresses delivered to the Calcutta University by the 
same distinguished scholar. The titles of the lectures 
will indicate the wealth of information contained in 
them. They are Tribal State of Society; Elective 
^lonarchy ; The Cnigin of the Ksliatriyas ; The People’s 
Assembly; the Duties and Prerogative of Kings; 
Jainism and Budbisin; Kautilya Politicians; Bspeon- 
age; Theocratic Despotism; Intellectual and Spiritual 
condition of the people. Some of the facts mentioned 
by Mr. Shastri will be an eye-opener to most people, 
wdio are fond of imagining that Indians have alw’ays 
been ‘vain dreamers of an empty day”, occupying 
themselves with things of the Great Beyond, supremelv 
contemptuous of mundane affairs, regarding them as 
Maya, illusion. We find on the contrary that the 
ancient Indians w’ere eminently practical men of the 
w’orld; they did, of course, think and think constantly 
Cl their Creator and of the everlasting mysteries of 
ct cation, but they were also strict administrators, wnth 
highly-developed rules of administration and even with 
an elaborate system of Espionage. Thus we find that 
spies w’ere divided into five classes — idlers who only 
watched the movements of men, foretellers acquainted 
with the Sciences of palmistry, and astrology and 
w’ell'versed in criminology, spies acting as agricul- 
turists, spies acting as traders, and spies pretending 
to be ascetics. There were others not in tegular pav, 
such as the x^oisoner. All desirous of knowing the 
conditions of life in ancient India should read care- 
fully this fascinating volume, w’hich is one more 
evidence of the splendid w’ork that the Post-Graduate 
teachers of the Calcutta University ate doing. We 
have however the grievance that there is no Index to 
the book 
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llie Social Organisation in North east India. 1]> 

Richard i'ick (Translated by Dr. Shislur Kumar 
Maitra, M.A., Rli.D., Calcutta I'liiv cr^it} ) 1921 

Dr. Pick’s Die Socialc Cliedc} ung im Xordostliclien 
Indicn Zii Buddhas Zeit has for iiian\ }ears been of 
invaluable assistance to all inteiested in the 'Ocial and 
administrati\ e history (.»f Puddhi^t India. But tho^c 
ignorviiit of (Vermaii were unable tu make use of tliat 
book and their warm yratitude will be extended to 
Dr. IMaitra for his eminently readable translation 
The book is too well-known to need any review , suihee 
it to sa\ that the translation is worthy (jf the book. 
Mow that this scholarly work is made available in 
piigli'-h, it should find a larger circulation. 


Corporate Life in Ancient India. By Raines 
Chandra Mazunular, M.A. (Kar, IMajunidar ^ Co , 
1, Cornw'aliis Street, Calcuttai. Second Edition. 192a. 

The volume written by Mr Raines Chandra 
iMazunidar is a critical and exhaustive survey of the 
corporate activities in public life ui Ancient India 
The task was by no means easy; the materials had to 
be hunted up and tlien utilised; and W'e congratulate 
the author on the excellent manner in which he has 
been able to discharge the task he set to himself. The 
information collected together in the book is so inter- 
esting and throws such a flood of light on life in 
ancient India, that it is surprising the authorities on 
the subject were not tapped earlier; even now* we 
believe they have only been rapped, not drained. 
It is interesting to note that so many centuries ago, 
India had “Srenis”, or corporation of artisans, equiva- 
lent more or less to the guilds of the middle ages and 
trade unions of the present day. vSiuhlar other im- 
portant facts are brought out m this learned and 
important book whicli we stronglv' commend to all 
Scholars. The second etlition of this learned and 
scholarly work is a great improvement on the first. 
It merits serious c<msideration. 


The Economic Condition of Ancient India, By Prof. 
J. N. Samaddar, B.A, ^Calcutta University 1 . 1922. 

Prof. vSamaddar’s name is already familiar to om 
readers as he is an old and valued contributor to the 
Hindustan Revie^e. His active and energetic w^ork 
for the Bihar and Oris'-a Research Society and the 
Chaiiakya Society of Patna and his already published 
Bengali book, the Saryiasamaylka Bharaia, mark him 
out as an able and painstaking scholar who publishes 


lioLlimg Hot worth publishing. 2^ir Ashuio->h Mooke’'ji 
selected, therefore, the right man in delivering before 
the Calcutta University the lectures that have been 
put together in the volume before us Thtse Icetures 
deal with a ^.ubject of entrancing interest, and they 
have been rightly couched in language, simple, accurate 
and clear. There are two good illustrations that eii- 
hciice the interest of the book, which we heartily 
welcome the herald of, we hope, a large number 
of equallv scholarly productions. I’rofessor Saniad- 
dc<r’< work in the field of ancient Indian economics 
ae serves recognition at the hands of scholars 


Local Government in Ancient India. By Dr. 

Radhakumud Mookerji. (Oxford University Press, 
Calcutta and London) Second Edition. 1922. 

I'he fir^t edition of this learned work wa^-, 011 its 
flrr«i appearance in 19 iS, reviewed by us at great 
length in terms of high appreciation. This is ihe 
Second Edition which ir, a considerable ini| rovemeui, 
being amplified and enlarged, on the first. Prof 
alookerjee is one of the ablest Indian historians, and 
w ith his brother. Dr. Raelhakainal, is adding to the 
lepiitation of Indian scholarshii^. We are confident 
that this edition wdll be appreciated even more largely 
than the first. 


A Histor\ of Hindu Political Theories. By Dr. 

Tk Gluwhal, INI. A., Ph.D. (Oxford University Press, 
Cakutta and London). 1923. 

Dr. Ghoshal is a lecturer 111 Comparative Politics at 
tile University of Calcutta and the book under review 
will considerably enhance his reputation for sound 
tliiiikiiig and scholarship. It traces the political 
th. ought of tliL Hindu peojde tliroiigh the long and 
v^aried history of its origin, development and decline. 
The Introduction is a learned historical review of the 
period dealt wdth in the book — from the earliest times 
to the end of the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. That is followed by seven chapters, relating 
respectively to the age from the Rig-Veda to the 
Upanishad'-, the Dharmasutras to the Buddhist Canon, 
Kautilya’s Arthashastra, the Mahabliarata and Manu- 
sainhita, Kamandaka and the Purauas. the Com- 
mentaries and the Jain Arhanniti, and the last phase, 
coming down to i6oo A.D. The bibliography at the 
end, though not by any means exhaustive, is helpful. 
We commend this thoughtful book to the serious 
atfemion of all scholars interested in the subject. 
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NORTH INDIAN VKRNACILARS. 

Chaitan\a anti His Age. 1 >\ Rai IlaliaJur t)ine>ii 
Chandra Sen, B.A . D. Lut (Calcutta rniv-vr-^ity 1 . 
19-. 

Among coiitemporarv •-cholar^ ui Dtiigali language 
and literature Rai Sahilj Diiioh Chandra Sen — to --txle 
him ^till in the old familiar ua> — i-- the luo'-t eminent 
His History or Ben^^aU Lircrafj-u i> already a clas^sic. 
Xot the lea^t noteworthy of Sir A'^huto-Ii Hof'kerjc^ 
numerous claims to the gratitude of educated India 
B the ->u^tained encouragement that he ha'^ tlirougli- 
unt given to the scientific and critical study of Bengali 
hist, naturally, and then, of the other Indian Verna- 
culars. All reader- of Dr. Sen's previous works will 
expect in the present \olume-— and they wull not be 
disappointed — the learning, good taste, critical acumen 
vdiicli they have learnt to a'-suciate with his name. 
He 1- an authority on I’.engali literature and culture, 
and the subject that he '^det.ted for the Ramtann 
Lahiri Fellowship Lectures of 1019 and ig 2 i is an 
exceedingly fa-cinating one It ma} be that the influ- 
ence of Chaitan\a over Bengal can hardly be appre- 
ciGted by people not living in that province. But he 
1- to the Bengalees an apo-tle, hallowed with a sanctity 
barely less than that attac'hing tc* Krishna. In Dr 
Sen’s pages we are brought into contact wuth a pe'"- 
sonaiity of rare charm, a figure of unsurpa-sed moral 
giandeur, who lived as a man among men, and wdio-c 
influence was therefore all the greater. His teachings 
ha\e the merit of simplicity. Addressing his favourite 
di-ciple, Ram Raj, lie -aid: "Be j'atient as a tree, 
ft does not complain if any one cuts it. It dues not 
beg a dro23 of wattr from any body though it dries 
up. It gives freely its treasure of fluw'er- and fruits 
to any oue that seeks them. It exposes itself to rain 
and -un but gi\e- all its treasure to otiiers.” It may 
bt asked then: “How i- it that, though he travelled 
'o exitiisively in North and South India, Chaitanya's 
influence is connned almost solely to Bengal and parts 
ol ( )ri'>^a” Prof. Sylvain Levi, who contributes the 
buiew'ord to the book under notice, says in a critical 
prs>,age that though the peasants honour him hy 
consecrating their songs to him, and the learned 
should honour him by burning their midnight oil 
studying him, \K.t his theology is rather indifferent 
and second-hand, and he is not unequalled as 
an orator, a pod or a linguist. But even Prof. Levi 
is forced to j'lay his tribute to Chaitanya’s “gift cf 
love that he has been able to carry to the extreme 
limits of human capacity, centering it entirely upon 
Krishna”. .\nd he seeing up his e-timate by saying, 
“Chaitanya may be one of the greatest seers of India. 
Humanity, however, does not recognise him as one 


of it> great men. He ilid not reiogiiise uiankiiid. So 
mankind does, not recognise him” That ma\ be; 
iievcrtlieics- Chaitauya i:s a force m Ikngal. As a 
ndnor matter of some i.uriu-it>, ma> we point out 
that Prof. Levi’s foreword wliwh is dated “June 22, 
Kluitmandu” was not perhaps in the liaiids ot Dr. 

on April cc at Caleutta; the Litter’s preface is 
oB'viously wrongly ilated — it ileals almost entirely witli 
the former’s foreword. But a slight error like this 
may be ea-ily condoned 111 a work which i- alike 
interesting and instructive. Dr. Seu’t book deserves 
seiiotis attention. 

The Bengali Rama\anas. By Rai Bahadur Dmesh 
Chandra Sen, (CaU utta Fni\ersit>). 1921. 

ihi- :- another work trom the crmlite pen of Mr. 
Sen. In this work he discusses a sulqcct that ha- long 
foinied the centre of bitter coiitruver-y : Whether the 
i'pic of \Klmiki or the Jataka-hterature belongs i<, 
a a earlier age. ihe Rai Sahib’s conclusion — it cannot 
of course be accepted b} aii> \ cry large number ot 
-cholars — is that the Itpic belongs to a later age. We 
lan here do no more than mention the theory. If, 
after more adequate tests, the theory is accepted by 
scholars, it wall give a rude shock to many dearly- 
cherished traditions. But seekers after Truth need not 
be afraid to accept neW' theories when established. 

History of the Bengali Language. By r>ijayacliaudra 
Mcizumdar — (Calcutta LTiiversity) . 1922. 

iMr Bijayachandra INIazumdar is one ut the large 
band of scholars wdiose talents and abilities have been 
utilised in the cause of learning, thanks to the foster- 
ing discernment of vSir Ashutosh Alookerjee. Xu the 
book before us iNIr. iMaznmdar gives in outline an 
at. count of the origins of Bengali, and the various 
influences, linguistic, ethnic, social that shaped and 
moulded its earier Iiistors . His w'ork bears evidence 
of ceuisiderable philological ability and deep accjuaint- 
ance with the various stages of the development of the 
Bengali language in particular. All lovers of that 
language — and the}' are noiv found in large numbers 
even beyond the province — wdll wekonie this scientnlc 
and sympathetic sketch of its growAli. It were much 
to be wished that there were available equally good 
treatises about the other Indian vernaculars, especiallv 
of Upper India. 

Bengali Prose Style. By Rai Bahadur Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, ^Calcutta University). 1922. 

Dr. Sen, the indefatiguable sidiolar confines In’s 
present survey only to iSoo — 1S57. While undoubtedly 
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to the advanced specialist that period when Bengali 
prose was still, as it were, in the making, is more 
important, to the layman, the following half-century 
is of much more living and close interest. Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, Roniesh Dutt, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Piobhat Chandra, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, Sarat 
Chatterji — though the last is perhaps after that half- 
ccntury — all wrote their best work after 1857. With 
the exception of Vidyasagar, therefore, the rest are 
hardly even mentioned. We may reasonably hope, 
however, that Dr. Sen will give us a second volume 
that will bring up his study to 1907 or perhaps even 
later. A critical appreciation of modem Bengali 
poetry from the same pen will also be of great value. 
At the same time the volume under notice is of great 
historical value to the student of Bengalee prose. 

Bihari Satsai with Sanjivanbhashya. By Padma 
Sinha Sharma. (Published by Kashinath Sharma, 
P O. Chandpur, Dt. Bijnor, U. P.) . 1922. Bihari 

Satsai with Commentary. By Lala Bhagw’an Din. 
(Sahitya Seva Sadan, Benares) . 1922. 

Bihari has long been recognised as one of the most 
difficult of Hindi poets, and there have appeared, from 
time to time, ambitious scholars who have attempted 
to write a Commentary on his Satsai. There have 
altogether been more than thirty commentators ; this 
show's not only the popularity of the work, but also 
its recognised difficulty. Among living Hindi scholars 
there are several w'ho have attempted, with greater 
or less success, to make Bihari comprehensible to the 
aterage reader of Hindi. But it is no disrespect to 
them to say that they have not attained the true art 
of the commentator, the art, that is to say, in w'hich 
Mallinath excelled. There is in these glosses, plenty 
rf evidence of learning and a thorough acquaintance 
with the science of poetics. But while they enter into 
Icng disquisitions into the Alankara used, and 
differentiate minutely betw^een the various shades of 
the figures of speech, unfortunately very little care is 
taken to make the plain sense intelligible to the plain 
man. The best commentary on Bihari that we have 
S3 far seen is the one appearing in the new Lucknow 
monthly, the Madhuri; the author of it is the w'ell- 
known poet, Ratnakara, who combines with his un- 
doubted poetic gifts, a knowledge of English, Prakrit 
and Sanskrit. That, however, has not yet been com- 
pleted or appeared in book-form. Of the tw'o new' 
commentaries before us, that by Pandit Padma Sinha 
has obtained the high approval of the Hindi Sahitya 
Sanmelan, wdiich has awarded him the Gokul Das 
Prize of Rs. 1,200 for it. We particularly commend 
the Introduction w'hich is enriched not only by a 
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thoroughly searching critical analysis of Bihari’s 
pcetry, but also by a very large number of passage.s 
from the writings of other poets, Hindi, Urdu and 
even Persian. -The actual commentary is frequently 
disappointing, as it fails to interpret the text intelli- 
gently. But this is an aspect which can be but 
tcuched upon here. Lala Bhagw'an Din’s book is 
avowedly meant for the College student, and as such 
meets a real w'ant. The modem English-educated 
Indian has rarely the time and possesses hardly the 
ability to go through the classics in the vernaculars. 
Some of them even go the length of saying that the 
vernaculars possess no literature w’orth the name. For 
these Lala Bhagw'andin’s book will be an eye-opener : 
Ilis comments are not by any means elaborate ; they 
err, indeed, on the side of brevity. But his prose ex- 
planations seldom leave any difficult passage uneluci- 
dated, and his explanations do not themselves need 
any further explanation — a good test, surely, of com- 
ii'entariesl We heartily commend both these com- 
mentaries and hope that Hindi Scholars will similarly 
edit, with criticus apparatus, Prithirraj Raoso, Tulsi’s 
Vinaypatrika, Rahiman’s Satsai and other classics. Of 
Sursagar, w'e have an excellent abridged edition by 
Prof. Beni Prasad, published by the Indian Press of 
Allahabad. This last may w'ell be taken as a model 
for editing selections from the Hindi classics. 


Sahityalochana. By Shyamsuudar Das, B.A. 
(Sahitya-ratna-mala Office, Benares) 1923. 

Babu Shyamsundar Das is one of the most earnest 
workers in the field of ancient and modern Hindi. His 
work for the Nagaripracharini Sabha has wron for him 
a high place among living Hindi scholars. The 
authorities of the Benares Hindu University have done 
well, therefore, to secure his services as lecturer in 
Hindi ; w'e warmly w'elcome his Sahityalochana as the 
fit'-.t book of its kind in Hindi; it is a w'ell-w'ritten 
exposition of flie principles of literary criticism, and 
is a valuable publication both for the student and the 
General reader. Originality in a late age is impossible, 

an English critic emphatically puts it, except for the 
lunatic, the hermit and the sensation novelist. While 
therefore, Babu Shyamsundar Das will not himself 
claim absolute originality for his book, we welcome 
numerous indications of independent thought and 
research. Works like this will raise Hindi literature 
in the eyes of foreign critics and we hope it will be 
follow'ed up by others of equal ability, scholarship and 
thoroughness. It is a pleasure to see the excellent 
get-up, printing, paper and binding of the book, wdiich 
bv reason of its author’s scholarship, spirit of research 
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and critical acumen is bound to take the highest place 
in the literature of criticism m the Hindi language. 

Selections from Hindi Literature. By Lala Siti 
Ram, B.A., Sahityarattia, (Calcutta UiiivcrsityK ) Two 
Volumes, 192:^. 

In noticing a Cahiitta X'liiver-ity Bengali publicr.' 
tion above \ve expressed uur gratihcatioii at the 
couragement vhich that great instituiion has been 
giving to the cause of other vernacular'^ also. The 
two volumes of Hindi selections are the result of that 
encouragement. The University would have had to 
V ait long' and '->earch far Beiorc it lOuUI get a mure 
competent compiler than the veteran Bala Sita Ram, 
who, for more than a generation now, ha.s '-erved the 
can've of Hindi nobly. His translations into Hindi 
verse of the \\ork 3 of Kalidas and some of the plays 
cf Shakespeare have long been acknowledged as mode!s 
of Hindi translations, and it is a source of pleasure to 
u to see that he continues to labour in the field where 
he was a pioneer and in the path which lie has shown 
to 50 mam after him. It is needle Ss to say that 
selection^ maele by this Ha-ter of Hindi are adniirahly 
done. The first two volumes end with Bhaktanania- 
\ali W'c sliali eagerly await the Micc'eeding volume^, 
for which as for these w'e are confident of an en- 
thu'-iastic reception The Calcutta University wall 
render a very great sen'ice to Hindi literature by en- 
couraging Bala Sita Rani to bring down his series of 
selections to the present day. 

Intikhabd-Zarrin. By Syed Ross IMasood, B A , 

1 H.S , (Xizaiiii l^ress, Budaun, U P ) 19:2 

The Nizami Pre-s, Budaun, deserves the thanks of 
all lovers of Urdu for their exceedingly w^ell-got-up 
editions of Urdu poets. As a living scholar w*eU puts 
it, for many year*- LTdu poetry was in bad odour with 
the F.nglish educated clan's of our countrymen, because 
of the decadence of poetic art, the arrogance of ‘edu- 
cated’ Ignorance, and the prosaic tendencies of the age. 
d reaction ha--, however, i-ct in now'. The age of 
political consciuusne-s in India synchronises with that 
of the re\ ival of the vernaculars. W'e are beginning 
to realise that the realms of gold are to be found 
not in tile w’e-t alont , but that there are many literary 
kingdoms in the east also. This renew^ed interest in 
the literatures of our own land is all for the good. 
The neglected master-, CVlialib, Zauq, ^leer, Atash in 
Urdu; Biliari, Padmakar, Sur, Tulsi, Heshav in Hindi; 
Chandidasa, IMichael Madhu-iulan and others in 
Bengali— to confine tlie list to North India alone— are 
beginning once again to eiiiov the popularity and 


homage that is their- bs rigdit Hr. Ma-ood is the- 
head of the NizamT Uducational Department and i- 
1 .scholar, conibiniiig 111 Inni-clf tlie culture both of 
the W'e.-i and the past He has compiled and edited, 
with brief biographical introduction-, the -elect poems 
C'f the more prominent Urdu poc•t^ He has thereby 
earned the right to be known as tlie Palgrave of Urdu 
literature. While such selections are made iiaturalP. 
oil the personal preferences of the compiler, it is a 
tribute to Hr. Ha-ood’s literary ta-le to say that most 
scholar- will find their favourite poems in this slender 
volume of 275 page-. The living writers are fairly 
fully represented, but we mi-s the name of Safi of 
Buckiiow'. No Bucknow" -cholar would think of omit- 
ting it; his gha::als are tlie delight of rr-any. Saqib 
is another 'poet wfiiose thoughtful verses would have 
been w'eicome. Seeing that A acre . who is considerabD 
junior to both these, finds a place, Safi and Saqib 
might well be included in a subsequent edition. We 
have no doubt that scholars will like to possess in 
this beautiful edition the best specimens of Urdu 
poetry. It i- a book which deserves very wTde circula- 
tion. 

Tazkirah-i=Shorai=Urdu. By Heer Ha-an, Edited by 
Haulana Hohanimad Habibul Rahman Khan Shervani, 
lAnijuman Taraqqi-Urdu, Aurangabad, Deccan) 1923. 

The AnJiiUtan Taraqqi-Urdu of Aurangabad, Deccan, 
has been publishing a very useful series of "Urdu books. 
It is a sad commentary on the interest of North Indian 
scholars of Urdu that the most important w’ork in the 
spiead and advancement of that language should be 
coiried on in distant Deccan. The book before u- is 
the oldest book of its kind on the subject, having 
been w'ritten about 150 years ago. That critical works 
of this high Handard w'ere written so long ago is a 
matter on which scholars of Urdu may w^ell pride 
themselves. The critical and biographical matter is in 
Persian, and \ve hope that a fresh edition wTll soon be 
demanded, with English and Urdu versions of the 
1‘tTsiau part of the book. The critical notes are of 
great value, as a number of the poets from whose 
works selections have been made, w^ere IMeer Hasan’s 
rivals and contemporaries. IHeer Hasan is, of course, 
an ITdu classic and vre are glad to possess from his 
pen this excellent anthology enriched with a variety 
of interesting information. Biterature does not 
recognise religion and sect, and Meer Hasan mention.- 
with admiration several Hindus whose Urdu poetry 
w^as of a high order — among them some w^ho are not 
known to us at all: Rai Premnatli, Tekchand Bahar, 
Santokh Rai, Bala Sarab Singh Diwana, Ghasiram 
Khu-hdil, Bala Kliushwaqt Rai Shadab, Bikhari Das 
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Azeez, Nawalrai Wafa. Even among conttuiporary 
Urdu the pOMtiun of Brajiiarain Chakba^t 

Xaiibat Rai Xazar, Sukhdev i-*rasad is high and 

we trust that Kiiuliis and Mohaiiiinadans will alike 
centinue to enrich the literature of the Urdu language 
The book under notice lias been edited b} IMauh i 
llabibur Rahman Khan Sherwaiii of Aligarh, who ,s 
a high uhicer in the service of tlie Xizaui of Hyderabad. 
lU has contributed a well-wiitteii introduction to the 
rei>riiit before us, which has materially enhanced the 
^alue of the book In coiiiineiiding this Ijook to tlie 
educated public in Upper India, \ve ina> also dra\v 
their attention to the literary activities of the Anjuinan- 
i-Taraqqi-Urdu of Aurangabad, which de-en e appre- 
ciation and eiieM^uragciiient at the hands of the lovers 
of Urdu literature. 

How to iearn Hindi. By Pandit Satyavrata 
Siddhaiitalankar (Arya->amaj, Bangalore) igc2. 

This little book has been written for the especial 
assistance of the INIadrasis who desire to learn Hindi; 
tiie grammatical portion ha-, been rendered intelligible 
and interesting. Pandit Satyavrata has attempted 
successfully to make the book serve at once a-, a 
grammar and a reader. The glossary and conversation 
exercises at the end are copious and exact. We hope 
the book will have a large circulation 

Evolution of Magadhi. By Hr Aiianta Prasad 
BanerjUSastri, M.A., D. Phil., (Oxford University 
Pi ess, Calcutta and London) 1923. 

Dr. Banerji-Sastri is one of the Isrge band ot 
Indian scholars that have succeeded in getting from 
the University of Oxford, the uewly instituted degree 
of D. Phil. The present book is the Introductory 
portion of the dissertation on which the doctorate wu'- 
conferred on the author. From the excellence of the 
introduction we can get an idea of the really high 
standard of the main w^ork. Philology is a growing 
science, and in India particularly the pioneer work 
done by Sir George Grierson is bearing fiuit in the 
fairly large number of works on Indian linouists. We 
shall look forward to the publication of Dr. Bauer p - 
Sastri’s main thesis. In the meantime wt commend 
to the attention of ‘Scholars his introduction which 
displays a commendable ‘-pirit of critical research into 
the origin and development of our Aryan vernarulars 
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The List of the Heads of Administrations in India 
and of the India Office in England. {Superintendent 
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Government ITintuig India, Hastings Street, Calcutta 
IL23. Re. I/-. 

In the latest etlition under review the various lists 
l:ave been rc-arraiiged in their historical order and 
cla'-sitied under three gruup:>, vA. Di the India Omce, 
sliowiiig the various ehauge'' since the Reg'ulaiing 
Act of 1773; (2) the Government of India, showdng its 
growth since the days of the first Agent in Bengal 
(1033), including the C. >mmandcrs-in-Chief in ^ladras 
Olid Bombay, and (3. the local Governments and 
Admiiii'-tration'-, showing their gradual development. 
.V brief note liae been added at the top of some of the 
li^ts to explain tlie growth of Governments and Ad- 
ministrations. It ha< been decided to issue the publi- 
cation quinqueiiniallv. The present edition lias been 
icvi-cd thri_<ughoui and some additional inforniatio'i 
has been included i'lie book should hnd a jjlace on 
i’'e bookshelf of e\ery Journalist in this country. 


^Ga\a and Bodh Gaya. By wir, wlanoranjan Sinha 
ivambray Cv Co., Ha-tings Street, Calcutta) 1923. 

The autliur has brought together in a compact and 
systematic form a great deal of valuable historical 
material scattered in inaccessible books and periodicals 
relating to the places making up the title of his work. 
Hakiiig allowance for the rather long list of errata, 
the book is a useful compendium of information about 
the places it deals with Considering their very great 
sanciit} to the Iliudus and the Buddhists alike, it 
should ];e found u-eful by a large circle of readers. 
Tile book deserves a better get-up and neater printing, 
which it may well attain in a second edition. 


A Book .About Sweden. (The Swedish Traffic 
Association, Stockholm, Sweden) 1923. 

Thr Swedish Trafiic Association deserve hearty con- 
gratulations on their excellent, illustrated publication 
in English called A Book about S-u’cden. The book, 
though "inall, is exceedingly well put together and 
i.fiei's within a limited compass a mass of accurate 
and intere'^ting information about the geography, topo- 
graphy, climatology and social, political and economic 
mnditions of the country — besides vivid descriptive 
-ketches of its natural scenery and of its cities and 
ports. A striking feature of the book are the 
numerous \vell-executed photographic reproductions 
illustrating the scenes and sights described in the work 
under notice, wdiich appreciably enhance the value of 
the letter-press and vender the book doubly attractive. 
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• Burma. By Sir Thirkell White. (Cambridge Uni- 
\ersity Press, bondon) 1923. 

After suspension for years — due to the intervention 
of the great war — the Cambridge University Press have 
resumed publication in their series of “Provincial 
Geographies of India, “ which is edited by Sir Thomas 
Holland. The three earlier volumes dealt with the 
Punjab, the Madras Presidency, and Eastern India 
(Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa). The latest addition 
is by Sir Herbert Thirkell White. Sir Thomas 

Holland in his “editor’s preface’’ rightly says that 
‘’there arc two living authorities (on Burma) who 
stand in a cla^^s apart : Sir George Scott and the 
author of A Civil Servant in Burma'-', the latter is Sir 
'idiirkell White, the author of the book under notice. 
The result is that Sir Thirkell’s Burma is an excellent 
'>ketoh of the physical, political, economic and adminis- 
trative geography of that country. It is exceedingly 
well-written and presents a vivid portrait of the reali- 
ties of life in Burma, including as it does graphic 
sketches of the customs, manners, habits, social life 
and religious principles and practices of the Burmans 
and c»ther peoples of the country. We trust other 
equally competent writers will deal with the geography 
of the other parts not so Tar dealt with in this series. 

The Statesman’s Year=Book. (Macmillan & Co 
I.td , London) 1923. 

We welcome the rather early appearance this year 
of tlie Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
ot the World for the current year edited by Sir John 
Scott Keltic, LL.D., and M. P^pstein, M.A., Ph.D. 
The Statesman's Year-Book, which is now in its 
sixtieth year, has won a world-tvide reputation as a 
unique book of reference. It furnishes from official 
^Lurcts political, economic, and statistical information 
about all the “States” on the face of the globe. Of 
these there are now' 67 separate entities (counting the 
r.ritish Empire as one), and the book deals with the 
Government and constitution of each State, its area 
and population, the details of its educational system, 
its system of justice, its finances (including as a rule 
tile current budget), its debt, and the army and the 
navy. On the economic side, the book provides a 
-urvey of the agriculture and industry of each country, 
its ship])ing and commerce, its banking and currency. 
As a handy and compact compendium of very useful 
information the Statesman's Year-Book enjovs a high 
reputation. It has been quoted as a reliable authority 
in the House of Commons; it is utilized all over the 
world by diplomatic and consular officials; and may 
be said to be indispensable to all those who are interest- 
ed in public affairs — statesmen and parliamentarian^^, 


publicists and journalists, and readers of newspapers. 
The edition under notice is fully up-to-date and has 

been carefully revised and overhauled. 

% 

The Liberal Year-Book 1923. (Liberal Publication 
Department, 42, Parliament Street, London, S. W. I., 
1923. 

Of the various year-books and annuals issued by 
the different political parties in Great Britain, the one 
tbal is of the greatest utility to the Indian public 
man is the Liberal Year-Book, which is now in its 
nineteenth year of issue. Its three hundred pages are 
chokeful of valuable information generally inaccessible 
by' reason of being scattered over a large number of 
reports and blue-books. Its contents comprise besides 
various useful lists, digest of parliamentary' rules and 
procedure (wTiich should find wide appreciation among 
Indian public men), .statistical tables and data and 
up-to-date information about many of the British 
political institutions, A comprehensive bibliograp'M 
for the use of Liberals dealing with biography, the 
ICmpire, foreign policy', politics, economics, industrial 
questions, etc., is a highly useful feature of this 
valuable w'ork of reference, w'hicli deserves to be more 
widely know’n in India. 

Egyptian History and Art. By Mrs. A. A. Quibell 

(Sc)cietv for Promoting Cliristian Knowledge, London) 
19 ^ 3 - 

Mrs. Quibell’s Egyptiafi History and Art is a useful 
companion to the museum collections of ancient Egyp- 
tian antiquities and it is avow'edly compiled as “an 
historical guide to Egyptian collections in general”. 
Xow' that the discovery' of Tutakhameii’s tomb and its 
w'onderful contents have aroused world-wide interest 
in the civilization of ancient Egy pt a manual like the 
one under consideration w'as badly needed by’ the 
visitor to Egyptian museums and collections. Mrs. 
Quibell’s book wTiich is exceedingly w'ell put together 
and wTiich is accurate and informing will ser\'e a 
very useful purpose in popularizing ancient Egy'ptian 
art and civilization. It is very' w'ell got up. 

A Hand-book of Cookery, By Jessie Conrad. 
(William Heinemann, Ltd., London) 1923. 

IMrs. Conrad is the w'ife of the w'ell-known novelist 
— Hr. Joseph Conrad — who contributes an interesting 
preface to his w'ife’s Hand-book oi Cookery. Accord- 
ing to Hr. Conrad the object of a w'ork on cookery is 
alx)ve suspicion”, since of all prose literature, its 
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object is “one and unmistakable’’ — that of “no other 
than to increase the happiness of mankind”. That is 
well said ; hence a cookery book has an important 
ethical asj)ect. Mrs. Conard’s book purports to be 
intended “for a small house” in England. Conditions 
in India are so different from those obtaining in 
England in the matter of supplies of food that an 
English cookery tx)ok would require considerable 
adaptation to our requirements. But there is much in 
Mrs. Conrad’s book which can be learnt witli 
advantage. 

Touring Guide and Hand-book 1923. (National 
Cyclists’ Union, ^7, Chancery Eane, London) 191:3. 

The National Cyclists’ Union’s annual Touring 
Guide and Hand-Book is ‘justly regarded as the 
cyclists’ vade maciim for Great Britain, It supplies 
in an exceedingly handy form mucli practical informa- 
tion about the cycling world, which would be of utility 
even to votaries of the bycycle in this country. 

Western India Automobile Association Hand book 
and Motor Guide, (Western India Automobile Associa- 
tion, 16, Bank Street, Bombay) 1923. 

Agra and Oudh was the first province to have a 
motorists’ guide — an official publication. It was 
folio w’ed by the South India Automobile Association’s 
hand-book. Then came the Automobile Association of 
Bengal’s manual dealing with Assam, Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, follow^ed by one dealing wdth the 
Punjab. Now’ w’e have an excellent and up-to-dare 
vade macum for the motorist in Western India, which 
is replete with sound practical information. It is 
time that some enterprising editor and firm of 
publishers combined to utilize all the material available 
by producing a w’ork of reference suited to the needs 
of motorists all over India. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 

The mysteries of London are unfathomable and 
ii. exhaustible. In his Underworld of London. (John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, London) Mr, S. T. Felstead 
portrays the night life of the greatest metropolis in 
tlie w’orld in graphic sketches, w’hich make most 
interesting reading. These vivid presentations of the 
criminal classes and the police of London lift the veil 
from many an unknowTi and unfamiliar aspect of the 
realities of life in the modern Babylon. They offer 
fiist-hand revelations of London’s night life and should 
appeal to a large circle of readers. 


Dr. R. S. Conway’s New Studies of a Great 
Inheritance (John Murray, Albemarle Street, London) 
were delivered as lectures on the modem w’orth of 
some ancient wTiters in Latin. Though they range 
o\ er diversified topics, they are connected by a 
common purpose — that of representing the elements 
in the works of some of the Roman classics, which 
render their study of permanent value, and of indicat- 
ing how’ much in the ethical frame- work of modem 
society in the West may be traced directly to their 
teaching. The book is not a history’ of classical 
Roman literature, but it is a valuable contribution to 
the appreciation of some of the master-minds whose 
works constitute the chief glory* of literature in Latin. 

The Chelsea Publishing Company* (16, Royal 
Hospital Road, London) has brought out lately many 
dainty* ]xx)ks, but the daintiest of the lot is Captain 
learce’s Reader’s Anthology, which is a collection of 
choice extracts, chiefly from classical writers, on 
various subjects of perennial interest. These extracts 
are grouped together under various headings accord- 
ing to subjects, w*hich enables the reader to appraise 
the extent to which great authors have thought and 
w'ritten alike. The Anthology is thus a most delightful 
ccmpanion and an instructive guide. 

Messrs. Cedric Chivers Ltd. of Bath have inaugurat- 
ed their excellent series of reprints — called “The 
Readers’ Classics” — on a novel and interesting plan. 
The leading w*orks of classical English fiction — of 
w*hich four have appeared so far in the series — have 
prefixed to the text a number of critical appreciations 
written by w'ell-know*n scholars, as also comments 
from contemporary* reviews. The contrast between 
contemporary^ and present-day* critical outlook thus 
presented is very instructive and enhances materially 
the usefulness of the series. The get-up of the books 
is exceptionally* good — they are neatly printed and 
their binding, format and machanical execution 
redound to the credit of the publishers. The series 
deser\*es to have a very* w’ide circulation. It is 
cheaply priced at five shillings a volume. We w*ish 
tlie venture the success it so richly merits, as con- 
taining perhaps the best reprints of liigh-class fiction. 

Mr. G. M^ Cookson’s Four Plays of Aeschylus 
(Basil Biackw'ell, Broad Street, Oxford) offers 
excellent verse translations of The Suppliant Alaidens 
The Persians, The Seven Against Thebes and 
Prometheus Bound. Translations in verse o: 
Aeschylus are already* available by* many hands, but 
w*e can not say on that account that Mr. Cookson’s 
rendering is superfluous. On the contrary, his work 
is so good and reads so well that we wish he w*ould 
give us more of equally good rendering into English 
of the other Greek poets and dramatists. 
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Salma — a play in three acts — (John jiurray, Al- 
bemarle vStreet, is bound to interest devotee^ 

ef modern drama Mr. L Cranmer-Byng, whose 
version-^ of Lhiiie>e j^oetry, the ‘Lute of Jade’ and the 
‘Feast of Eantem=.,’ have attracted very wide-spreai 
attention, has written the play of which the scene is 
laid in Ciiitra a thousand years ago. The characters 
generally belong to a troupe of wandering player^, of 
wliom Salma in ‘the leading ladyb She attracts the 
attention of the local Cadi and is separated from lier 
lover, the lute player ; but poetic justice i^ realised 
at tile end In this play Mr. Cranmer-Lyng has found 
full upportunity for those gifts of imagination and 
poetic utterance which have won for him >o high a 
idace among modern writers The book deserves 
careful conNideration at the hands of critics of modern 
English dramatic literature. 

Philip’s Visual Contour Atlas for India (George 
Philip ^ Son, Ltd., ^2, Fleet Street, London, E C.( is 
an almo:^t ideal atlar? fur Indian Ntudeiit^. It i^ cheap, 
fully up-to-date well-designed and wdl-exccuted. Its 
thirty-two euloured plates^ coinpriNing hfiy maps, wi^n 
index, offer a perfect little atlas, W'hich is highly ur:-?- 
ful For the public outside the student W'orld, thj 
same publisher’s New Graphic Atlas presents, for twj 
shillings, the opportunity of posNessing a sufficiently 
ce mpreheUNive atlas to meet every day needs, It is an 
attractive publication containing thirty- tw’o new* maps 
in cuIoutn showing up-to-date boundaries of political 
state . and complete wath a sisteen-page index of 
I>lace-names. It is a ^vork of great ability to thoNe 
who follow current xiolitical affair>. 

Mr. i\r. I). IMoNher’s More Toasts: Jokes, Stories 
and Quotations (tlraftoii fv Co., London and The H. \V_ 
W'ilson Company, New Vork, U. S. A.) is a continua- 
tion of the compiler’s Toaster's Hand-book, The jokes 
ale, of course, American, but they are all the more 
lacy on that account. But apart from these, the 
introduction in which are pieced together several ex- 
tracts uii the gift, function and importance of humour, 
i- highly iiiNtructive, and tlie book deserves a warm 
appreciation at the hands of those wdio value laughter 
as the best tonic in the world, 

MesNrs, G C. F. iMead and R. C. Clift have compiled 
for the Cam])ridge Lniversity Press (Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C.i an anthology called English Verse: 
Old and New. There seems to us nothing distinctive 
about the selection which, however, is fairly compre- 
hensive, though there is, to our mind, a diNproportion- 
ate space devoted to living poets. This w^as scarcely 
necessary to establish “that poetry is still a thing of 
light and power.” That might have been taken for 
granted and a judicious perspection displayed. But 


in spile of this limitation, the anthology ^hould find 
a large circle of readers 

Round Tunisian Walls, (The Near East, Ltd., 3, 
Devonshire Square, London, E. C.) is translated from 
the French, to wdiich is axipcuded a touristN’ guide to 
Tunis by Mr. L. IE Douglas. The latter is useful 
fur visitors as it gives practical information an 1 
includes a glc.-^sary. But the first part is a fascinating 
description of the life, custoniN, manners, religion, and 
superstitions of the Tunisians — both Muslims and Jews. 
A capital book. 

The Oxford Fiiivcrsity Press (i, Garstin Place, 
Calcutta} liave started a “Language and Literature 
Series”, the volumes of which — written as they are by 
experts and siiecialists — are designed to afford the 
aspirant sufficient guidance in his earliest endeavours 
to grasp the genius of a language or to get a view 
of the range and Nignificance of a literature. The first 
of the Ncries to deal with a literature is Mr. Reuben 
I.evy’N Introduction to Persian Literature. It is an 
excellent conspectus — accurate and edifying — of the 
literatures in the varioub languages of Perbia from the 
days of Cyrus the Great. Appended to the text is a 
useful select bibliography and an alphabetical libt of 
authors. The literature section of the series could 
not have been inaugurated better than with Mr. 
Levy’s Persian Lite nit ure which Is alike interesting 
and instructive. 

We have noticed, from time to time, in terms of 
appreciation the publications in the Loeb Classical 
Library (William Heinemann, London), the object of 
which is to prebcnt in a uniform series of books the 
texts — with translations into English on the opposite 
page — of the Greek and Roman classics. The transla- 
tions are both old and new. The latest volume is Dr. 
H W. Smyth’s rendering into English prose of four 
uf the dramas of Aeschylus. — The Suppliant Alaidens, 
The Perbiaiib, Prometheus Bound and The Seven 
Against Thebes. The translator has enriched th.^ 
volume with an illuminating introduction, wliile his 
rendering of the Greek original is easy, clear and 
graceful. We trust the second and concluding volume 
— completing the translation of Aeschylus — will soon 
appear. The Loeb Classical Library is one of the 
rr.ost commendable enterprises in publishing and it 
richly merits success. We hope it will have a large 
circulation in the English-knowing world, for w'e can 
conceive of no series of book‘d more edifying and 
iiistructive than the present 

The “World’s Classics” series has been lately 
enriched by an excellent reprint of that classic in 
fiction — Morrier’s Hajji Baba (Oxford University Press. 
Calcutta and London). The text has been edited by 
Mr. C. W, Stewart, who has contributed an interest- 
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iiig iutroductiuri uii tht many merits of ^lorrier’s 
v.ork. rublishtd originally m 16:34, Mi Stewart’s 
edition ma\ util be regarded a> the centenary edition. 
Hajji Baba ib a work uf perennial charm and interest 
and the iiew' edition under notice should make a wide 
aypeal a'> the best de-'Cription of Persian life, and 
social condition'-. 

In our labt number we noticed 111 terms of high ap- 
pieciatioii, tile “India of To-day” '-tries, publishei 
\)\ the Oxford University iTes-- under the general 
I;ditor''hip of Dr. Rublibrook- Williams ^ A new* volume 
on the Defence of India b> “Arthur \'inccnt” i-- a use* 
lul addition to the series. The subject is one of great 
importance and has only iio\y begun to attract the 
serious attention of Indian publicist'-. The portion 
redating to the North-West I'rontier is particularly full 
of informatitui The entire series deserves an extensive 
circulation, written, as the volumes are. by experts and 
Specialists. 

The Chief Ministers of England. By the Hun. 
Clive Big ham (John Murray, Alberniarle Street, 
London) is a continuation oi rather a completion ot 
lus survey of Phiglisli history as epitomised in the lives 
of the Chief or Prime Ministers. His earlier volume, 
entitled Prime Ministers of Great Britain ha.-> ors 
another page been reviewed at great length, and here 
we can only welcome this book as a valuable contribu- 
tion to historical study. Like its predecessor, the 
j. resent volume is profusely illustrated. In many ways 
this book must have involved greater industre^ and 
research than the earlier one, as the literature avail- 
able on the subject of the ancient ministers is consider- 
ably less than on the later ones. Great credit is due 
to ^Ir. Bigham for making this rather dull subject so 
interesting. 

ETmar Khayyam and fiis Age. By Otto Rothfield, 

I C.S. (D. P. Taraporevalla, Sons fic Co., Bombay) is a 
welcome addition to the existing literature on the 
tent-maker of Nishapur, who, thanks to the inimitable 
rendering of Fitzgerald’s, has long been a classic in 
the West. Orientalists hardly mention Omar in the 
.same breath with Sadi, Hafiz and Janii, but it is 
Omar, the philosopher, the epicurean, that has 
the favourite of all students of F'nglish Literature-. 
Since Fitzgerald’s time there have been published 
numerous new translation^;, both free and literal, :)Ut 
it ib no disparagement to them to say that the charm 
and fragrance of Fitzgerald’s version are missing in 
the rest. But while there has been a great deal 
rhapsodising over his divine cup-bearer, hib flask of 
wine, his liquid ruby, his unborn tomorrow, his lizard 
and the lion, comparatively little has been written in 
a truly scientific spirit, Mr. Rothfield, who^e earlier 
work on the JVomen ot India showed him to possess 


literary bkill and critical acumen of a high order, 
attempts in the present volume an anal} sis of the 
state of society and its spirit at the time that Omar 
li\cd. He divides the book into two parts: Umar’s 
life and period, and the significance of Umar’s Ruba’iat. 
[Mr. Rothfield is very particular about the spelling of 
1 ersiau words, and would not think even of sticking 
tv'j -^uch accepted forms as Rubaiyat and Omar]. The 
tmaUsis of FMiar’s quatrains is brilliant and convinc- 
ing, anti no one that follows ^Ir. Rothfield’s pages 
cmefully wall disagree wntli him when he says: “Yes, 
it 1-^ all strangely modern, this poetry of the Persian, 
after sO many centuries, with its doubts, its bitterness 
and its consolations”. All lovers of Umar should 
possess a copy of this book. 

Seven Ages. By a Gentleman with a Duster fiMiils 
A Boon, 49, Rupert Street, London) is a further addi- 
tion to the highly instructive series wiiich have been 
written by this modern Juvenal who, despite most 
extravagant applause in the press, has not chosen to 
remove his veil of anonymity. His Mirrors of Dozen- 
ing Street was welcomed by all who desired frankness 
in the criticism of the Hading public men of England. 
The Glass of Fashion and Painted PFindozt'S 
aediieved an equal succe'^s. In his latest book, he 
trace'i the main current of human thought from the 
age of Socrates dowm to the present time. His object 
is to place in the hands of the multitude a book 
which simply but picturesquely tells the narrative of 
t]]e human mind. Though professedly ‘popular’, the 
accuracy of his statements cannot be questioned, nor 
can there be two opinions as to the supreme utility 
of a book such as this. 

In their book Literature ot the World, William 
Richardson and Jesse Owen (Ginn and Company, 
Boston & London) have rendered a public service in 
bringing out this profusely illustrated, comprehensive 
and yet concise account of the most important 
literatures. The aim of the authors has been to 
piesent a brief study of the literature of each of the 
major nations, and they have throughout striven to 
introduce the reader to the literature of his choice, 
by suggesting good editions and translations of the 
classics. This has considerably enhanced the practical 
utility of the book. Naturally, the cha])ters dealing 
with English and American literatures are the fullest, 
but the literatures of other countries also receiv^e 
adequate treatment. The chapter on the Literature of 
India, how^ever, is singularly sketchy and incomplete, 
the author making a jump over three thousand years, 
from the IMahabharata suddenly coming to Tagore; 
Kaltda^ and Bhavabhuti and the rest are not even 
once mentioned. This deficiency will, we trust, be 
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removed in a later edition. Meanwhile we accord a 
hearty welcome to this w’ell-written, well-illustrated 
and well got-up volume. 

Education under the East India Company. By 

Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.) (Modern Revie nv 
O hice, Calcutta) is a new book by the veteran scholar 
whose reputation has already been firmly established 
by his monumental work on the Medicinal Plants of 
India and whose History of Satara we noticed in terms 
of appreciation in our last number. Major Basu has 
here reprinted with additions and alterations a series 
of articles which he contributed to our esteemed 
contemporary, the Modern Revieie. We are very glad 
to have them in book-form, as they are packed with 
valuable information not easily available to the average 
reader. We have no doubt that the book will 
command a large circulation, 

Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins ib a lady of great culture 
and refinement^ She recently had the distinction of 
being the first woman Magistrate in India. From her 
pen we welcome The Awakening of Asian \Vonian= 
hood (Ganesh & Co., Madras). The talented Editor 
of “Stri Dharma” needs no introduction as a devoted 
worker in the cause of Indian womanhood. This 
book, we are confident, will be treasured as a trust- 
worthy account of one phase of India’s effort to gain 
fieedom, as a declaration of eternal principles con- 
cerning womanhood, as a brilliant and critical analysis 
of Asian Woman, and as a keen, but not blind appre- 
ciation of whom she regards as three of India’s most 
notable w'omen of to-day — viz., Airs. Ramabani Ranade 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, and Shrimati Abala Bose. These 
have in AXr^, Cousins a warm admirer, w^ho is how- 
ever judicious in her praise. All thobC wdio have the 
caube of Indian w'onianhood at heart should read this 
inspiring volume. 

Khan Bahadur Alohammad Fasihuddin’s History of 
Jaiinpiir was reviewed by us in a previous number and 
we welcomed that pioneer work. The same gentle- 
man, who is Collector of the Jaunpur District in the 
LTuted Provinces, has now written in the Kings of 
the East (Nizami Press, Badaun, 1923), a full account 
of the characteristics of the Sharqi Kings. We have 
read it with pleasure and profit and commend it to 
all interested in the subject. 

Cowley’s Essays, Edited by J. R. Lumby, revised by 
Arthur Tilley {Cambridge University Press) is a 
reprint, amended and enlarged of Dr. Lumby’s well- 
known, highly scholarly edition in the Pitt Press 
Series. The revised edition is a distinct improvement 
cn the older one. 

Elementary Hygiene. By Biharilal Bhatia, AI.Sc., 
F.Z.S., and Prem Nath Suri, M.B., B.S. (Longmans, 


Green & Co., Bombay and London) meets a longfelt 
want. The chapters are written in a popular, intelli- 
gible style and the book is eminently suited to be 
prescribed for Indian students. 

Kaja Ravi Varma is apparently the first of a 
series of critical sketches in “Alaster-pieces in Art 
Scripture” which Mr. C, R. Ranianujacliarya has 
brought out through Alessrs G. A. Natesan & Co., 
Madras (Price Re. i-S) In eighty images of eloquent 
prose the author vindicates the art and genius of the 
great south Indian painter. Ravi Varma w'as perhaps 
the most popular artist of his time in India and there 
is hardly a south Indian home the walls of which 
are not decorated with his paintings^ Air. Ramanuj- 
acharya’s exposition of the philosophy underlying the 
art of Ravi, his interpretation of the mind of the 
aitibt, and his analysis of the profound significance 
of his w^orks wall be read with considerable intere^'t. 
The book is well printed in featherweight paper and 
handsomely got up with the coloured plate of Hanisa 
Dhamayanti (on the cover) — ^the subject of an elaborate 
critical exposition in the book. 

Air, Arthur Tilley has edited for the Cambridge 
University Press Five Short Stories of Balzac, the 
famous French romancist. Balzac as a writer of Short 
Stories is comparatively unknown ; but Air. Tilley in a 
brilliant introduction to this volume declares the claim 
of Balzac to be as securely founded on these five 
.‘Stories as on his longer romances. The creative spirit 
is there and the charm and strength of Balzac’s 
characterisation is equally prominent. The five stories 
included in this volume are Lc Cure dc Tours a study 
of provincial life and manners, Jesiis-Christ en Flandre, 
a mediaeval morality, Le Clief-d^Oeuvre inconnu, 
IJ Auherge Rouge, La Messe de V Athee — three short 
problem stories dealing with human motive- of 
conduct. 

Dr. V. H. Rutherford was well-known in this 
country hi pre-war days for his consistent advocacy 
of radical reforms in the Government of India in 
the Parliament of 1906-1910. He w'as a staunch oppo- 
nent of war for war’s sake and has now in Militarism 
After the War (The Swarthmore Press, Ltd., London, 
1921, 6s. net) exposed the ruthless methods of Inter- 
national Finance wdiich has had almost all the 
European nations in its grip since the conclusion of 
hostilities. A very strong case is made out against 
the Jingo Imperialist school, and Labour Party’s 
attitude critically defined and upheld. Alilitaiism, the 
chief prop of High Finance, lets loose the ‘^hounds of 
hell”; and the only effective check is democratic 
control of the machinery of governance and an inter- 
national understanding for disarmament. 
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The Oxford Univ’er'^ity Pre>s f London & Calcutta^ 
have collected the varied political contribution < or 
Coventrv Patmore to the Press. The collection is made 
under the editorship of Mr. P. l^ige and provides an 
interesting recollection of the political factions of the 
Years iSS^-nSQO. Courage in Politics^ a.s the book is 
stvk'd, i^ however, more than a selection of ephemeral 


political ‘ieadersh Patmore's \Aritings were always dis- 
tinguished by a clear, direct and incisive style. His 
methods always led to probing the fundamental prin- 
ciples behind a problem. Such characteristics dis> 
tiiiguish lii^ press contributions and give a more 
permanent note to the present collection. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE THEATRE. 

By Mr. W. G. Raffe, f.r.s.a., f.i.b.d., a.r.c.a. 


Part I. 

The Theatre as a Vehicle of Social Art. 

The Aims of Dramatic Production, 

The following essay is an attempt to indi- 
cate an avenue of social education and develop- 
n:ent that has not }/et been fully considered 
any modern nation. In a land such as India, 
v.'here there has been no break between the 
religious beliefs of ancient times, and their 
continuity into present practice, at least in many 
forms if not all original ways, there is every 
opportunity for consideration of the theatre in 
its original intention and use. Therefore, first 
dealing with some of the psychological factors 
inherent in the social utility of the drama as a 
form of social expression, and the methods by 
which it can be successfully handled by a school 
or a town council, we may proceed to consider 
some of the developments of technicalities by 
which the form of the drama on the stage may 
be adequately expressed. There is growing a 
school of dramatists in Bengal whose work is 
tvorthy of the very best technical presentation. 
There is no doubt whatever that, vdien an 
avenue of art is given more facility, still more 
artists will come forw^ard with their contribu- 
tions to the nation’s artistic wealth. The 
sight of the means to art often induces the pro- 
duction of art, and it must never be fergotten 
that ^vhere there is art, there is human life at 
its best, for art is the grand characteristic 


developed humanity. And the drama is one of 
the highest forms of art. 

Further, drama is essentially a social form of 
art, for although the play with its poetr\^ and 
sublime feeling ma\"— indeed must — arise in the 
heart and mind of a single man — yet the co- 
operation of many persons is necessary before 
that drama can live before the eager eyes of the 
spectators. Therefore, it is an art that needs 
social encouragement from those institutions 
which are the vehicle by which the communit\^ 
does its work, namely, the municipal councils, 
legislative councils, schools and universities. 
From some we expect help, from others we 
expect action. From all we should gain 
sympathy and encouragement. In the educa- 
tional institutions ^ve shall desire the study of 
drama and its various forms, and its prepara- 
tion in speech and action, as in the different 
schools. And perhaps in the arts and craft 
schools w^e can gain help in the decorative 
presentation of the drama, from the expert 
knowdedge in design and colour and decoration 
which render such pow’erful aid to the intentions 
of the dramatist. 

In India there is a dual position, for Indian 
types of play are given, as well as the European 
type. The worst is the mixture of the two. 
Perhaps the best aim is to leave the solution 
of the problems of European drama to European 
artists, and for Indians to aim at the normal and 
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natural concentration for the revival and pre- 
sentation of Indian poetic drama, which ranks 
as high as any in the world. 

But in doing so, the scientific knowledge and 
the technical aids available should not be 
ignored, merely because they also did not happen 
to develop in India. V’hatever is good should 
be adopted and adapted to the splendour of 
national art, for art must be national before it 
can be universal, and perhaps it ^\ill grow well 
if at first it is local in form, though wider in 
expression. Art is part of dharnia — each to 
his own ! 

Social Encouragement necessary. 

But the citizens of every town of any note 
should also make it part of their duty to 
encourage all forms of national art, and those 
who talk most about self-rule should realise 
that, unless they build and hold the mastery in 
Indian arts and crafts of all kinds through Indian 
hands and Indian intelligence, no mere 
theoretical political freedom will be of any 
avail. Only the man who is both emotionally 
and intellectually alive is a fit citizen. 

Theatres exist to-day in thousands and their 
living force of dramatic art should be utilised 
for social good. It is estimated that in Great 
Britain alone on every night of the week over 
2,000,000 people attend Theatres. Whether 
Picture House, Music Hall, or Playhouse the 
Theatre has with amazing rapidity become the 
one great popular recreative institution. That 
this afiection for the Theatre is not merely fleet- 
ing, and that its roots go deep will be evident 
from a brief survey of the birth and growth of 
the drama. 

There has alwae^s appeared in man an 
instinct driving him to gather in numbers for 
the observance of one or other form of ritual. 
This instinct gave to organised religion the 
ploughed field ready for its seed — for the pow’er 
of religion has lain for the masses in its 
emotional appeal and not in the intellectual 
theses of its leaders. In early times the great 
religious festivals were mimetic in form, as in the 
festivals of Dionysus in Greece — from which 
grew that wonderful Greek Drama which is our 
literary heritage. Subsequently, and mainly 
due to the revulsion of feeling against the orgies 
of Rome, public shows of all descriptions fell 
into grave disrepute, and for a long period in 
Western Europe the Theatre to all practical 
intent ceased to exist. Even before ^Mediaeval 
times, liowever, the Christian religion again gave 


birth to drama. The Catholic Church in order 
to keep its hold on that mass of the populace 
to which its Latin was unintelligible, arranged 
on festive occasions, dumb shows by clergy and 
choristers of various materialised Bible stories; 
these were for some time highly popular with 
the ignorant, but as the insinceritj^ of these 
slowly became obvious to increasing intelligence, 
during the last two or three centuries the divorce 
of Church and Stage gradually occurred. But 
not until quite recent times did popular enthus- 
iasm move steadily away from the church to the 
stage. 

Art versus Life. 

The present position of the European drama, 
Avith its nian\" attendant arts of stage decoration, 
costume, lighting, and colour, is somewhat 
curious. There is certainly a vast amount of 
energy, of money and of talent expended upon 
the production of stage shoAA^s and spectacles 
AALich a large number of the population appear 
to find diverting if not educational. It is of 
course rather doubtful if many normal adults in 
the British Empire eA^er consciously express any 
desire for education : if they do, it is often as a 
means to an end and not merely for the sake of 
knowledge. They go to the theatre expressly 
for '^amusement’’. This is admitted on all 
sides, and in the admission AA^e may trace the 
results of the long drawn historical sequence of 
drama, as connected with religion and the priest- 
hood generally, into the their present opposition 
of all that they cA^er stood for in the history ol 
the w'orld. In a few Avords, instead of the 
instructed and illumined drama being a part of 
life, and a great part of education for life, the 
drama is nozv 'normally conceived as an a^itidote 
to life. It is something set oA^er and apart from 
the normal day of office and factory, until it 
had degenerated further still in this pathetic 
diastole and systole of uninteresting mirth to 
unintelligent music-hall, from amusement to 
abusement. The breathless AAEirl, the brightness 
of light and colour, the cheap and catchv jineles, 
are all expressly designed to require the least 
possible effort of thought to understand or 
appreciate. It is the art of the loAA^ost common 
denominator of the mass of the people. The 
separation of education from the drama, and, 
still AA'orse, from true religion, AAuth its once 
valuable control of dramatic art, has been bad 
for all. The blame may be fairly laid at the 
door of the professional custodians of religion. 
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who in desiring to keep their treasures of under- 
standing to themselves, lost the little they had 
in their unfructifyiiig ignorance. However that 
may be, it avails nothing to distribute blame : 
we must now think and work to bring together 
the living principles out of the old traditions, 
in such new forms as may best suit our veiy^ 
peculiar mode of civilisation to become some- 
thing better. 

Professional Profiteering. 

The curiously unstable characteristic of the 
social structures of Western Europe and 
America (founded on the same model) is 
peculiar in the sense that it is very pro- 
fessional. Xearly all work to get money instead 
of to render service. All are in trades and pro- 
fessions. The priests are professionals, gaining 
incomes : actors are professionals ; teachers are 
professionals ; on all of whom the double labour 
devolves of discharging their duties, and of 
maintaining themselves to a standard of recog- 
nised professional efficiency, failing which they 
may starve. This regrettable but natural con- 
comitant of such an industrial civilisation as 
ours, where honour and glor\^ go principally 
with profits, has the obvious effect of diverting 
concentration upon socially useful work, to the 
necessity" of first gaining a livelihood, things by 
no means identical. That is the basic obstacle to 
immediate improvement. The drama is in the 
hands of commercial managers who deal with 
it solely as a “business proposition’’, in which 
success is solely measured in profits and not in 
the educational or instructive or artistic value 
of the pla^^ presented. On this hinged the long 
banishment of Shakespeare from the London 
stage, and he returned only when pioneers who 
started by wwking for love, had “made him 
pay” and thus encouraged those of faint hearts 
and heavy pockets to stage his wnrk again. 

Apart from the concert or lecture hall, 
we have three main forms of dramatic 
entertainment : the theatre proper ; the music- 
hall, and the kinema. Between the first two 
are the “revues”, and “musical-comedy” type of 
shows. These suffice for the majority, but for 
those who appreciate more subtle humour than 
is usually found in them, there remain such 
affairs as political meetings, the House of 
Commons, and similar places, wffiere they 
neither toil, nor spin anything, but yams. The 
Christian churches as centres of attraction are 
notoriously ineffective, as so many parsons 


preach what they do not believe, and yet 
attempt to instruct a twentieth centurj^ popula- 
tion in fifteenth century theologj". To fill the 
churches w'ould be easy if the clergy w'ould but 
fill their own minds before undertaking to 
instruct others. But the Church, having lost all 
intellectual hold is now fast losing its emotional 
appeal by the competition of secular drama. 

Municipal Possibilities. 

The typical English music-hall is the deve- 
lopment of the “public house” smoking concert, 
which was perhaps the nearest approach to a 
municipal meeting place such as old fashioned 
municipalities do not provide for their citizens, 
the town-hall being reserved for business only, 
and known only to the citizen through its 
frequent and insistant demands for his money. 
Why most towns do not insist upon the pro- 
vision of a suitable real town-hall, where citizens 
may meet at any time, and have refreshments, 
and see such plays as they wish, cannot be 
understood. There are many art galleries, more 
or less appreciated, but no municipal theatres. 
There are even municipal parks, market-halls, 
free libraries, swimming baths, and other institu- 
tions of value to citizens. But not in all Britain 
is there a l\Iunicipal Theatre. 

That Britain, and that part of India with 
British ideas, is sadly behind in the proper 
encouragement of the arts is ever^^ where evident. 
But to find that absolute^ no encouragement 
is given to the great art of the Theatre is as- 
tonishing, when we artists may enviously survey 
the vast progress which has been made in 
countries like Germany, Russia, Xorway and 
Sweden, and even in America, w'hich land has 
long been artistically backward, but wffiere much 
practical enthusiasm is now developing on the 
“Little Theatre”. Those who long for the 
awakening of India may examine this progress 
of the Theatre in other lands with real benefit 
to their ideals. 

The “People’s Theatre” in Germany. 

The development of the “People’s Theatre” in 
Germany is of great interest. In 1890, in Berlin, 
there existed a SocieW called the ''Free Siage^\ 
It had been formed by people thoroughly dis- 
gusted by the absurdities of the ordinary theatre 
and its plays, to produce for its members the 
works of the new’ school of playwrights, produc- 
tions of w’hose w’orks w^ere either forbidden by 
the Censor or w^ould not be risked by the 
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Commercial theatre, because they ^Svould not 
pay/* The impetus was entirely artistic and not 
political. [Membership of this Societ}- was confined 
to the wealthier classes of the communit}" owing 
to its cost. At that time the German Social 
Democracy had just been freed from Bismarck’s 
ban, (under which to talk of socialism or even 
to belong to the movement was illegal), and was 
endeavouring to become truly articulate, Berlin 
Socialists, awake to the possibilities of the 
Theatre, were fired by the example of the ^*Free 
Stage*’ Society and, being excluded from it by 
the cost of membership, formed a society of their 
own called the F ree Folk Stage- The first 
public suggestion was an article in the Be r tine r 
Volks-Blatt by Dr. Bruno Wille in which he 
said: — ^^The Theatre should be a source of 
exalted artistic enjoyment, of moral improvement 
and of powerful intellectual stimulus. But it is 
for the most part degraded to the level of stale 
salon wit, x^olite literature, yellow-back reading 
matter, or circus entertainment. The stage has 
been subjected by capitalism, and the taste of all 
classes of the community has been corrupted. 
In the meantime a certain portion of our people, 
stimulated and led by sincere poets, journalists, 
and public men has freed itself from this corrup- 
tion and for the working classes of Berlin the 
need exists not only to read but to see the plays 
of their choice. The public production of plays 
in which their lives a revolutionary spirit, runs 
aground on the police censorship, or on capital- 
ism, which has no place for an3dhing but box- 
office successes.** 

Freedom for Art. 

These hindrances do not exist for the closed 
Societv. The declared aim of the Free Folk 
Stage was to give thoughtful plays at the lowest 
possible cost, to a large public. Their plan was 
to rent a theatre for one Sunday afternoon a 
month, to beg or hire the services of plaj-ers who 
were sufficiently interested, and to cut out all un- 
necessaiy’' expenditure. The first performance 
took place on Sunday, October 19th, 1890 at the 
Ostend Theatre, Ibsen’s Pillars of Society being 
the play produced. The cost per member was 
about sixpence. 

Success of the People’s Theatre. 

The Society became a brilliant success ; it 
caused newspaper comment all over the world, 
and raised a storm of protest in aristocratic 


Berlin, where it became known as the Social 
Democratic Theatre. The Sunday afternoon 
performance idea became so popular that even 
the commercial theatres copied it ! 

Soon the people behind the Berlin police 
grew suspicious, and in 1891 a notice w’as 
sensed that the Free Folk Stage had been ‘‘ad- 
judged a political organisation** as it w^as having 
an influence on public opinion, and w^ould 
accordingly like other political societies, be 
forbidden to have w^omen members. The 
case w^as eventually taken to Court, and 
Dr. Wille, the clever director of the Stage 
Society, admitted that the plays w'ere some- 
times of a Socialistic tendency, but he drew 
a distinction bet^veen a political movement, 
and the art which expresses it, and claimed 
that the Free Folk Stage w^as solely an 
artistic society. Astonishing to relate, the 
judge concurred and the Society won its case 
against the police. But new" troubles arose. 
The members accused Dr. Wille of not being 
sufficiently democratic, and they voteel him out 
of the directorate. Dr. Wille then formed a 
new" vSociety which w^as called ''The Neiv Free 
Folk Stage^b In November 1892 this Society’s 
first performance— Geothe’s Faust — w'as given in 
the “Belle- Alliance” Theatre. Among the pro- 
minent and able men associated with Dr. Wille 
wnre Maximilian Harden, the p>olitical w'riter ; 
Emil Eessing, a famous producer and director; 
and Victor Hollander, a composer. 

In the winter of 1S93 — 1S94 the membership 
W'as trebled, chiefly due to the success of Haupt- 
mann’s ‘The IIVarcrE forbidden by the cen- 
sor “owdng to its inflammatory effect on the 
w'orkiiig classes”. In 1894 police again 

interfered, taking exception to a play called 
Alone and ordered that all plays must be 
first passed by the police censor. Half the 
members gave up hope and voted to disband, 
but after a period of suspension Dr. Wille, by 
personal visits to the police and judge made 
arrangements for the Society to proceed un- 
molested. There does not appear to have been 
any “compromise” for The Weavers w"as 
promptly again produced. 

About 1903 Max Reinhardt joined the 
Society and brought his great influence as a 
brilliant producer, fired w"ith tremendous 
enthusiasm. When he w^as made director of 
the famous Deutsches Theatre in Berlin he 
gave special performances for members of the 
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Society, who then arranged with other theatres 
for special performances of any plays of note 
which they staged. Eater the Society com- 
menced giving nightly performances and in 
1904 rented a theatre. 

In 1914 the original Free Folk Stage amal- 
gamated with the new Society and the joint 
membership was over 70,000 in a city of 
about two million inhabitants. In the same 
year the Society built a new theatre at a cost 
of ^^250, 000, seating 2.000 people, and having 
a stage fitted with all the marvellous technical 
improvements of the German Theatre. 

Municipal Theatres appreciated. 

In the art of the Theatre Germany stands 
far in advance of the rest of the world. In over 
50 towns there are endowed theatres, many of 
them Municipal Theatres, with subsidies rang- 
ing from £7y000 to ^^30,000 annum, in days 
before the war. In Eubeck with a popula- 
tion of about 100,000 is a theatre which cost 
£120,000 to build, accommodates 1,200 people 
and received a subsidy of £7,750 a year, which 
is one of the most artistic theatres in the world. 

The charges in German theatres were 
nominal, one mark (equal normalh^ to 12 annas) 
or even less, was a usual price, in pre- war-days 
for admission to performances. In the Societies 
it was cheaper, each Member paid one mark 
membership fee, and fourteen marks for tickets 
for fourteen performances. If he wanted to go 
to more than fourteen, or required tickets for 
friends he paid a slightly higher charge. 

The Municipal endowed theatres in each 
town give a certain number of free per- 
formances each season, for the benefit of poorest 
people or series of very cheap performances are 
arranged with Trade Unions and other Societies. 
For instance in Munster performances were 
given twice a week at a uniform rate 
of half a mark for a play and one mark 
for an Opera. All the performances were ‘'sold 
out”. Fifteen Operas and twenty-six plays 
were given during the 1913 season. In 
Cologne in the Municipal Theatre, out of a 
total of 294 performances in the 1912 season 
43 w^ere given for the people free of charge, 
and in the Municipal Opera House, out of 241 
performances, 20 vrere given for the poor people 
free, and five for large Societies and Trade 
Unions. In these theatres, the ideals in the 
standard of plays performed, the acting, the 


beauty of the stage- scene are such as have never 
been reached in Britain or India, but there they 
are everyday standards. 

A Producer's Opinion. 

Basil Dean, a v;ell-known Eondon producer, 
speaking of his own experience of German 
productions, said : — ‘ ‘Previous to my visit to 
the Kaninici^ipicl Theatre to witness a per- 
formance of Fnihlings Erieachen I had never 
realised to the fullest extent the power and 
influence which the v:ork of the more exalte 
writers for the stage can have upon an audience. 
This play of Wedekind's, which deals with one 
of the more serious aspects of the sexual 
problem was received in total silence. The 
audience filed cut of the theatre at the close 
of the performance as silentty as though they 
had been present at some most impressive reli- 
gious rite, and with such a spirit of genuine 
devotion that it vi^ibU affected even the most 
callous. No applause could be so expressive ; 
congratulatory alike to the genius of the author 
and to the competent talent of the i)layers. 
Think how this play would have been ruined 
by the more unthinking part of an English 
audience !” 

Speaking of a performance of Sophocles’ 
GEdipus, directed by Max Reinhardt at Frankfurt 
before over 5,000 people, he says: — “The play 
was pla^^ed without a single interruption and 
lasted nearly two hours and a half. Scarcely 
a sound could be heard throughout the per- 
formance 1 Think what this means. Two and 
a half hours of uninterrupted Greek tragedy ! 
There tvas a tremendous feeling of kinship 
between the players and the audience. Right 
from the start this could be felt. The emotional 
stress of the pla3"’s action seemed but to 
strengthen the feeling. We became knit to- 
gether in one bond of s\nnpathy : humanity 
aghast at the ni\^ster\" of its own annihilation. 
Then at the close, as CEdipus staggered from 
the arena a hush xehich must haz'e lasted tieo 
or three minutes ! Then the applause ! '^t 

lasted for twenty minutirs by the clock. Never 
have I seen such a demonstration. The largest 
proportion of the appreciation came from the 
shop-assistant and artisan class — e^oung men and 
3"oung women — truly appreciative of the giants 
of the Drama. They stood there applauding 
until the distracted officials were forced to bring 
Reinhardt from the seclusion of his hotel to 
accept their thanks in person. One was proud, 
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amazed, enthralled, and depressed by turns. 
Could we see such a thing in England?’’ 

The Psychology of the Theatre. 

The function of the Theatre is two*fold, and 
though to educate, intellectually, morally, so- 
cially and spiritually, is its premier function or 
aim, it cannot therefore be considered as 
of greatei human importance than its other 
function which is the delight and joy of all Art. 
The Theatre is a great composite organisation of 
all branches of art, in literature, poetry and 
prose, in the play presented ; in music of 
language, voice, and instrument; in rhythm, in 
dance and in every gracious movement of the 
human body; in the picture wnth colour, line 
mass and loim in the scene; and its pow^er for 
the creation of joy is greater than the pow’cr of 
all these arts summed together. 

Art is the creation of such a response in 
us that (jiir emotions become nobler ; our 
instincts finer ; and we experience an exultation 
of joy. It is only when response is aroused in 
us by the overwhelming power of art that we 
experience this. Modern educationists, no less 
than political thinkers have been strangely 
neglectful of the immense opportunity offered by 
the Theatre for presenting in its own dramati- 
cally vivid manner, pictures of humanity 
suffering in the toils of various exploiters. 
George Bernard Shaw is practically the only 
dramatist in Britain wdio lias used the Theatre 
in this manner. Yet the same understanding 
which impelled the early Church to adopt this 
method of teaching by appeal to the eye should 
be impelling the progrcssi\’e movements to use 
the same means to awake sluggi:>h imaginations 
to a realization of all the horrors of humanity, 
ground between the millstones. It is a ccni- 
inonidace that the average man looks to others 
to articulate his emotions — he responds to the 
expression given if he feels its truth. The 
aftermath of war has brought a great revulsion 
against the unspeakable ugliness and horror of 
commercial battle orgies, and humanity has need 
of a great lyrical expression of beauty, after this 
animal degradation. Unconsciously they demand 
a great rcwvard of joy to balance their great 
piivation in suffering, a happiness that can come 
iju\y from art, w'ith its beneficent powder, healing 
the w’ounds of humanity. The Theatre can give 
them this and must give it, in nobility of senti- 
ment, in pov^try of language, in music and 
rlivthm, in colour and light. 


At present in our Theatre there is almost no 
joy because there is no beauty; the worst 
instincts, instead of the best in the audience are 
appealed to. But it is for us to decide now 
what the Theatre of the future shall give to its 
audiences, wTio are ourselves. The Theatre is 
not merely a place of amusement but it is the 
great educative and joy-giving instrument of 
modem society, for old and young, for rich and 
poor. Ill India, if anywhere in the world, do 
the people need all the lessons and all the 
happiness of life that a true drama on an artistic 
theatre can bring to them. Unlettered, but not 
necessarily uneducated, this is the ro3"al avenue 
to the possibilities of their intellectual and 
emotional happiness. 

Art and the Joy of Life. 

Let us axamine the potentialities of fine 
dramatic art. We cannot do better than quote 
the w’ords of an American wmiter : — 

‘‘Real happiness means education ; real 
education means happiness. And in regard to 
our drama there can be no sounder, no more 
enlightening conviction than this truth; that 
by wTiatever name W'e choose to call it, the in- 
fluence of our theatres is a colossal, a national 
influence in forming the taste, the moral wfill, 
the mental capacity of our people. Whether ^ve 
realise it or not, our theatres are supplied — in 
passion, imagination, and delight — ^with means of 
appeal far more potent than an}^ possessed by our 
schools or colleges ; and wEether w'e like it or not, 
night after night, 3^ear after 3^ear, our theatres 
are educating our people, by the millions and 
tens ol millions. The question is shall the 
theatres educate those millions right or 
wrongV^^^ 

A great concourse of people nightty demand 
emotional exaltation, rarely knowing, beyond 
that oiih^ half-conscious hunger, exactly what 
the}^ desire ; not only receptive of any ideal put 
before them but absorbing such ideals as 
standards of judgment and conduct, rapidly 
acquiring pathetically low and degrading 
standards from such pernicious or inane fare as 
is regularly offered in a theatre shackled with 
all the vices of capitalism, and mainl}- in the 
control of men whose last thought is of social 
betterment. Here is an imperious call to 
activeN become concerned with that reconstruc- 
tion of the ideals of the Theatre which already" 
has been begun. 

'‘'Percy Mackaye : Playhoiise and the Play. 
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Gilbert Cannan says : — 

‘A%ion is as much a necessity of man as 
digestion. Vision is that which raises him above 
the rest of creation/’^ and again: — 

‘'The life of men cannot be changed till a 
change has been wrought in their minds. Social 
evolution follozvs the evolution of Art.''^ and 
further : — 

“The influence of the Theatre is so powerful 
because in it the average man, on almost the 
only occasion in his daily life, is forced to detach 
himself from the trivial things of daily existence 
and to concentrate his mind and senses on one 
object. As a result that object goes deep — deeper 
than any other occurrence of daily life, as deep 
as facing death or the creation of life.“^‘ 

Art and the Universities. 

In Indian education there is a peculiarly 
suitable place available for the drama. In 
ancient times all her teaching came through the 
recited poem, often accompanied by music. 
There is no real reason why much modern 
teaching, especially that important part concern- 
ing the arts, should not also be presented to the 
youth of the country through the medium of the 
drama. Therefore it is a phase of educational 
work that should certainly be consistently 
developed in all colleges and universities. 

Why should Indian universities follow the 
mediaeval notion of some European universities, 
which assume that all culture is on affairs of text- 
books and examination, of lectures and essays, 
instead of also being and doing things, rather, 
than merely writing about them? 

The production and acting of simple 
plays is the proper medium for the co- 
education of the sexes. In early days, before 
any thought of specialisation for the 
necessities of commercial life arises, it can 
include, music, singing, dancing, drawing, 
design, needlework and much other craft work 
in the making of “properties’ \ all in organised 
work, which all centres on the stage. It is not 
so important in such early work to have an 
audience, which is often only a nuisance. Even 
in the outer world an audience is regarded as 
merely the universal supplier of profits. And 
the notion of a definite duty to a purchaser is 
but slowdy rising. Linked wdth good dramatic 
work may be geography, history-, and quite as 
much arithmetic in actual calculations as is 
good for small children. The sense of due pro- 

*The Joy of the Theatre, 


portion in words, thought, and action — the 
greatest attributes of real character, is stimulated 
by living art more than by any other means. 
Acting oneself, and criticising the art of others, 
is stimulating and while de\'eloping individua- 
lity in expression there is ever present the 
necessity for the coherent work of the real team 
spirit of social life. A better realisation is gained 
of the relation of all parts of such a production 
to each other, and it fully realised that those 
helpers, whose work ma3" not be seen as actors 
at the final production, are none the less just 
as essential as those people who do the most 
talking on the stage. 

The value of such dramatic work in early 
sclioolda\"S is incalculabty tremendous. The 
effect on young minds is that of finding a real 
use for the whirling imagination of childhood, 
instead of an unhealthy repression, which can- 
not be avoided if lessons are imposed without 
a realisation of their use to the \^outhful person 
who is to learn them, and who is the most 
important person to be considered, in his owm 
estimation. He is not so far wrong as we used 
to think. It is better to act than to li^^^ten. 

Of what drama might be in the early 
schoolda\-s of the people much might be said, if 
ideal conditions were had for asking. The 
tiniest child responds with a beautiful instinctive 
rhythm to the simple dance ; its desire for 
motion is satisfied, and its taste for beauty in 
bodily motion is retained. Instead, we order 
them to sit still in school -rooms for re,gulation 
periods which have no conformity whatever 
with natural rhythm. The early vears of everv 
child ought to be compact of art — and 
nothing else ; the natural unconscious empirical 
art of all young minds ; orderly as its own 
necessity dictates. Science should be given 
only when reasons are asked, when the methods 
of doing things are to be solved. Science, 
whether great or smmll, provides the data for 
technique, whether for works of art or works of 
abstract thought. 

The Indian Theatre and Cinema. 

If Indians would properK^ support the work 
of their own dramatists, there w’ould be 
immediate possibilities in at least a few places, 
for the development of a municipal theatre. 

With enthusiastic support such as these 
able dramatists thoroughh^ deserve, the financial 
difficulties could be easily surmounted. The 
expense of putting up a small building for stage 
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performances, is not too great. It is better 
to build a small theatre, for not only is 
initial expense less, but renovations are cheaper, 
and it is better to have small place full than 
a large hall half empty. As municipal property, 
such a hall could also be let for lectures, 
meetings or exhibitions, as well as for producing 
plays. Also the producers of Indian kincma 
pictures ought to be encouraged by the develop- 
ment of municipal support of the theatre. It 
does not matter if such a municipal theatre 
would compete with commercial concerns. The 
public would finally decide to support those 
which gave the kind of v.^ork they liked best, 
and would be able to have a voice in their 
municipal theatre in the selection of plays, which 
at pre:?ent the^^ have no concern with. Now, 
they can either take v;hat is put before them or 
go without. 

Not only the dramas of ancient Hindustan 
should be played for young India of to-day in 
such circumstances as to bring home their real 
value and bcaufiv, but the plays of modern 
Indian dramatists should find an honored place in 
the programme. If at first funds are scarce, 
players should give their time, painters help to 
make what scenery is needed, workers help with 
co.-tuniL-s, or rich men interested would give 
many of such things as are required, if they knew 
exactly what things are wanted. Those tvho 
know how and vhere to ask, frequently receive. 

So far as the kincma performances are held, 
the_v should be given often in the davtime, 
and school cliildreii should be taken to these 
special shows, when films dealing with the 
history of India and the stories from the 
RaniJ\ ana and MahahharLda are being shown. 
Tho're i.- certainly a splendid future for such 
films ii'jt only in India but in Europe and 
America. All that is necessarv is that the idea 
or story being shown should be made quite 
intelligible to all audiences, and be produced by 
an artist. 

The expense of producing a play is often 
overc.^tiinated, for if very simple scenic decora- 
tion and lighting be adopted, much expense is 
unnecessary. Once the building is arranged, 
with its stage and adjacent rooms, the rest is 
comparatively easy. Any single rich man 
de>irous of helping modern Indian drama could 
build and equip a municipal theatre and not 
notice the cost. But he would do more for the 
development of a true national and modern 
Indian art than any school could do, for the 


drama gives incentive to living art by itself being 
alive. 

The ''Theatre of the People*’ as an art, has 
barely reached its youth; a glorious maturity 
lies before it. But it should be emphasised that 
the vast potentialities of the Theatre must be 
a matter of deep concern to all concerned with 
the welfare of the people- 

No leader, whether the creative and slowly 
building educationist, or the turbulent and erra- 
tic politician, can for a moment afford to 
neglect the tremendous psychological source of 
emotional power now rising in the latest forces 
drama and kinema. 


PART II 

Stage Decoration : Scenery, Light and Colour. 

Little attention more than is technically 
necessaiy- need be paid to the actual building 
of theatres, for present needs are too urgent to 
wait for special buildings. It will suffice if 
such buildings as exist are obtained and altera- 
tions made to fit them for the dual purpose of 
easy hearing and easy seeing, vrith comfortable 
seats at reasonable prices. 

The actual conditions vail be determined by 
the plays that are to be produced, and it is their 
technique which will determine what is required 
on the stage. These conditions arise from the 
places to be suggested, which is done bv the 
producer, using all the modern aids of good 
painting, electric light, and bright colours on 
scene and costume. Even the simplest produc- 
tions, those done against curtains, which means 
using only large curtains for a background and 
dispensing entirely with painted scenery, need 
some care and attention in colour grouping, and 
in lighting. 

Therefore a brief consideration of the deve- 
lopment of stage decoration will be useful io 
those who feel that they would like to under- 
take the apparently complicated business of 
producing a play. It is honed that schools, 
colleges and universities will feel impelled to 
undertake the production of more and better 
plays, and in a better manner, than some of 
them do now. A well considered simplicity 
goes a long way towards success, by which is 
meant the making of a clear and definite 
impression on the audience, so that the per- 
formance will live in their memories for long 
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after. An endeavour should be made to pro- 
duce one at each religious festival of importance ; 
and on days of academic functions. 

Early Scenery. 

In the indigenous theatre of India and 
China there never was any scenery in the 
modern European meaning at all. In both 
these countries art retains its traditional forms, 
and the theatre has never completely lost its 
religious inspiration. Their drama remains 
largely in the forms of ancient poets of national 
greatness, often historical or mythical in form 
and not secularised. In India it is sbll usualh^ 
performed in the hall of a palace or simdar 
building and it is a common sight in the villages 
to see a recital, in more or less fitting costume 
and surroundings, of some fragment of Rama- 
yana or other dramatic poems. In both countries 
great care was formerly bestowed on costumes 
for the players, which were most sumptuous 
in character and material. 

Contemporary Egyptian drama appears to 
have been solely religious, and was performed 
always within the precincts of the temple, with 
symbolic costume but no scenery but the build- 
ing itself. 

The Greek drama grew out of religious 
ritual through which was the birth of modern 
Drama in every civilization which has deve- 
loped a theatre. The semi-religious rites took 
place either in the open air, in a temple or in 
a church, this depending on the form of the 
religion, climate and the historical period in 
which this conception of drama occurred. In 
Western Europe, it was long after Greece was 
but a name — in India and China the drama 
existed before Greece had reached her prime. 

Early Greek drama was partly a processional 
pageant, ending at the temple door for the 
mass of the people; costumed inside for the 
educated people. Here symbolic religious wor- 
ship was the principal aim. 

When the popular Greek drama had become 
completely secularised, its theatres were built 
into an excavated hillside on which the specta- 
tors sat, and facing this a platform and a wooden 
booth in which the actors robed. Eater 
theatres on the same plan but with w’ooden 
seating w'ere also built. Eater still, owing to 
their collapse theatres were built in stone, still 
retaining the original form on a hillside which 
was cut in curved terraces, stone seating 
constructed, tessellated pavement laid in the 
orchestra and stone platform and actors’ robing 


houses erected. The whole structure was de- 
signed in accordance with the laws of acoustics. 
At the back of the stage w^as a lofty wall, 
usually the height of the colonade, running level 
behind the highest row of seats in the amphi- 
theatre. This W'all w^as the “skena”. It had 
wdngs projecting at right angles and three 
doors leading to the dressing room. The por- 
tion comprised within these three vralls was the 
stage, usually 8 or lo feet deep. It was about 
5 feet to lo feet above the orchestra, to which 
steps led dowm so that the chorus could move 
from one place to the other. In front of the 
w^all w^as a row of columns about 12 or 13 feet 
high forming an architectural facade. 

The stage buildings had a roof or platform 
on which the gods appeared w^hen they des- 
cended from Olympus at the end of the play. 
There w^as never a change of scene in any Greek 
play. But if it w'as necessary to indicate 
different places, cloths with woven or em- 
broidered figures were hung between the 
columns. In later developments more elaborate 
painted scenery w'as used, in the time of 
Sophocles according to Aristotle, but Vitruvius 
states that the first knowm scene painter, 
named Agatharcus, worked for Aeschylus in 
Athens. 

The stage w^as constructed deeper, during 
the Hellenistic period, and eventually in the 
Roman theatre when the audience encroached 
on the orchestra, w^as considerably enlarged in 
order to accommodate the actors who were 
driven from the chorus in the orchestra area. 
Its floor also had to be lowered nearer to the 
level of the orchestra floor so that the person 
sitting there might see the stage, for owung to 
its height, the closeness of the spectator the 
high angle of vision placed him in an uncom- 
fortable position, wdth head thrown back to 
meet. 

The Romans used painted scenery more 
elaborate than that of the Greeks. From Vitru- 
vius, w'hose writings in the first century give 
much information on the theatre and which 
were taken as a text book for the later Italian 
theatre, w^e learn that there were three sorts 
of moveable scenery known in his time. 

(i) For Tragic Drama — facades with columns, 
representing Public buildings. (2) For Comedy 
— Private houses wdth ' 'practicable” windows, 
balconies and doors. (3) For Satyr Plays— 
Rustic scenes with mountains, tress and caverns. 

As the time of the Eali-Yuga drew in- 
evitably onwards, so came the descent of the 
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drama from its high office of spiritual educa- 
tion and guidance of the people, to the present 
abysmal depths of its degradation as a popular 
circus of emotional prostitution and intellectual 
druggery. 

In Roman times ‘‘literary drama’’ was not 
popular with the masses whose tastes were de- 
finiteh" catered for, in “Bread and Circuses/’ 
The Roman preferred the gladiatorial and similar 
shows; like the modern Englishman, he pre- 
ferred the “Music Hall” of the period. At the 
opening of Pompey’s great Theatre — which is 
said to have seated 40,000 people, — 500 lions 
and ao elephants were killed. The popular 
boxing or baseball match of to-day are mild 
affairs in comparisen, from which w^e may draw 
the conclusion that the “Sporting instinct” is 
less definitely brutal to-day than 2000 years ago, 
perhaps due to its outlet in international war- 
fare, as compared v.dth the localised lethal argu- 
ments formerly knovrn as wars. Thereafter the 
Theatre as an institution died, which is not sur- 
prising. Europe would have none of it; the 
religious sense of the people, very fervent and 
ill-directed at this period, revolted against it; 
and it is not till about the i6th century 
that the history of scenery in the Theatre 
recommences. 

Origin of Imitative Realism in Italy. 

At the rebirth of tlie drama in the i6tli cen- 
tury tile theatre in Italy developed on classical 
lines, as everv thm.g did except true religion. 
The scenery there was architectural in form, and 
this became the distir ctive feature of the 
scenery during this period. But now the stave 
buildings of genuine stone were entirely replaced 
bv wood and canvas replicas and these later gave 
place to painted imitations on flat cloths. This 
was greatb" accelerated by the discovery of 
scientific perspective. The various types of 
columns, rows of statuary in niches — ^in these 
scenes were painted on the flat, had no 
depth, and were hung straight across the stage. 
The th'f'se doors or ent-^ances of the classical 
m.odel were retained hnt the scenes completely 
differed in their introduction of aggressive 
perspective. 

The architects in this active period of Italian 
architecture being all round practical men often 
expended their energies on the building of 
theatres, besides designing the scenery, and even 
costumes. Sebastiano Serlio, Nicolo Sabattini, 
Peruzzi, the Bibiena Bros, Pozzo, in Italy, and 


other lesser men including Joseph Furtenbach in 
Gcrmam^ — all wrote on architecture. In their 
books we always find in addition to sections on 
churches, public buildings, and so forth, a sec- 
tion on the theatre, 

Pozzo, a Italian monk who invented wings, 
W’as in great demand for decorating churches, 
and he also made the necessary scenery, often 
very elaborate, for use in the churches when the 
popular dramatic representations of bible stories 
were given, according to the Catholic system. 
These were founded largely on Buddhist and 
Greek models. In connection with these semi- 
religious representations Father Pozzo designed 
scenery but soon, being a business man, he 
turned his attention to the secular theatre and it 
is here the first trace of “wings” is found in 
the history of the theatre. It is to his idea 
of wings and perspective effect for illusive 
imitation in designing the scene that we can 
attribute every vice of stage-decoration existing 
to-day. 

The sixteenth century saw the introduc- 
tion into France of the Italian Ballet — and 
in the following century the introduction of 
regular opera occurred. Opera is an Italian 
invention, and is one ox the blackest stains on 
their artistic history. Stage scenery^ almost with- 
out exception, up to the end of the loth century, 
was designed by the Italians especially for Opera 
and faithfully reflected all its artificiality and 
stupidities. We have Italy and its Church to 
thank for the degradation of the drama, from 
the subtle art of psychological suggestion, to 
the crudities of ignorant imitation. 

The British have for five centuries foolishly 
gone to France and Italy for art forms, and ex- 
cept ill literature have developed few distinctive 
artistic characteristics of their own. In other 
branches of art, — after the vigor of the Eliza- 
bethan period had faded — ^u^e took France as our 
model for the arts of the theatre, and thus now 
suffer incalculable harm from the thoughtless 
adoption of a theatre nnsuited to the British type 
of national talent, got from Italy through France. 
Those countries such as Russia and Germany 
which did not slavishly adopt the Italian model 
have a national theatre of free and vigorous 
growth, while the British have no decorative 
arts of the theatre worthy of our very considerable 
art of the drama. 

Such is the unavoidable fate of all arts which 
foolishly descend to emulation of others, instead 
of concentrating their whole strength on the 
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proper dcvclopnieiit of their own peculiar 
characteristics. 



English Healism. 

When in England the secular drama suddenly 
burst into full flower in the lOtli Century, 
theatres did not follow the classical models at 
first, but diverged as completely as Gothic 
architecture replaced the Saxon type to be itself 
replaced by Italian forms. This was due largely 
to the fact that plays were performed on a 
platform in an inn yard and it is this material 
circumstance which biassed the architecture of 
the Elizabethan theatre, for when the inn yard 
was surpassed and actual theatres were erected 
their form was based on the inn yard and 
platform. The vstage was a platform projecting, 
as it had done from the Inn wall, out into the 
central space; the gallery round the first storey 
of the inn yard was repeated, and, on the stage 
at the back was built a two storey tiring house. 
The gallery or '^boxes'’ were taken right round 
over this tiring-house. 

The first attempts at easily changeable 
scencr3' seem to have been in connection with 
Court and civic ceremonials — such as the 
pageant of the ^^Field of the Cloth of Gold”, 
and the Revels at Kenilworth Castle when the 
Earl of Eeicester entertained Queen Elizabeth. 
With the ‘‘Masques’’ of the i6th and 17th 
centuries these scenic effects became more 
elaborate, costly, and complicated. They are 
described as being of great splendour, having 
gorgeous buildings, landscapes, clouds, and 
mountains, and again it was the architects who 
were responsible. Inigo Jones, the first “official” 
architect, and Ben Jonson collaborated in the 
production of masques, and Jonson’s words 
were set to music. The masques, often performed 
in the open air, w^ere highly artificial composi- 
tions of opera and ballet, usually designed to 
honour some particular personage. Inigo Jones 
designed scenic effects. These scenic devices 
were most elaborate during the Tudor and Stuart 
period. For one production at the Inns of Court 
in 1633, for Charles I, the scenery alone is said 
to have cost 1,000. They" reached their most 
extravagant and sumptuous effect at the artificial 
Courts of Louis XIV and Louis XV in France, 
where they were more refined and were inspired 
by the art of Watteau, Boucher and Lancret, in 
whose oil paintings are probably reminiscences 
of them. Louis XV himself appeared in these 
Ballets as “Le Roi Soleil”. He was the royal 


amateur of the theatre, being rivalled only by 
Wilhelm II in our time, and a Russian princess 
who is now a professional stage artist. 

Simple scenery, mere background cloths, was 
first used as early as 1605 but the elaborate 
gorgeousness of the open air masque effects as 
not introduced into the Theatre proper till the 
Restoration period subsequent to the closing of 
the theatres by the Puritans. 

Sir William Davenant was responsible for the 
introduction of elaboi'ate scenery. In 165b, 
under his direction the Siege of Rhodes was 
performed at “a i:Ort of a theatre at Rutland 
House in Charterhouse Yard”. Later the 
‘'Duke’s Theatre” was opened in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields under his management. Betterton and 
other well known actors of the Restoration 
imitated the meretricious French style of those 
day^s, and this rvith the influence of the elaborate 
effects of the masque resulted in the previous 
simplicity of the British stage being completely 
replaced by gaudy elaboration of furnishings and 
costume, and over-decoration of res^^lendant 
sceneiw. Evident ho he considered the theatre 
well worth his attention, and so have many 
artists. Many^ of the best known men have 
designed and painted sceneiy for the theatre — 
Raphael in Italy, Watteau, Boucher, Servandoni, 
Lancret, in France; Alma-Tadema, Sey^mour 
Lucas, Burne Jones, and Herkomar and many 
others, not to mention modern western designers. 

Victorian Realism in Art. 

Towards the end of the iSth century the 
first use of built-up scenes was developed. We 
owe the origin of this idea to Phillip James dc 
Loutherbourg, R. A. whose attempts at this 
method of creating a stage picture begun in 
1777, and rapidly found favour. At the end of 
the 17th Centuryr the theatres of San Carlo at 
Naples; La Fenice at Venice; and La Scala at 
Milan were the most famous in Europe, all using 
scenery^ and decoration on the imitation basis. 

The tremendous mechanical and other ach- 
ievements of the 19th Century resulted in the 
last traces of beauty giving place to ill-considered 
and vulgar ostentation. The chief characteristic 
of all decoration in this period in Britain — 
architectural, pictorial or theatrical, furnishing 
or clothing — was absurd over-elaboration ; 
expense without artistic effect. Artistic develop- 
ment during the 19th century^ tended to a greater 
elaboration as time passed with a corresponding 
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loss of beauty, as the creed of materialism 
gained strength. 

At Drury Lane Theatre, London, in 1823, 
a great sensation was caused by an Indian scene 
A Cataract of the Ganges with ‘‘a cascade 
of real water^h In ideas no advance has been 
made since 1S23 — the only difference being that 
stage-managers do not splash u^ater at the wrong 
moment, but use much more ^bvet” to get the 
same “thrilLb At Drury Lane also in 1S42 
under Macready there was for AcL' and Galatea 
a moving wave cff'ect painted b^^ Stanfield. Sir 
Henry Irving, at the Lyceum Theatre, was 
famous for his scenery. His productions 
are said to be ‘^the earliest noteworth}' alliance 
of Shakespeare and spectacle; the art of Ro^^al 
Academicians being happily (?) enlisted to add 
lustre and distinction”. The R.A.s referred to 
are Alma-Tadema, Burne Jones and others. 

Among the productions of Shakespeare's 
plays, of Romeo and Juliet it was said ‘‘per- 
fection could go no further” but Much Ado 
about Nothing with “Telbiii's superb church 
scene” was the crowning success. From 1847 
to 1S55 at the Lt'ceum there was the long 
series of extravaganzas b\’ J. R. Planche : The 
Golden Bough, King of the Peacocks, and 
Island of Jeieels for which the scenery was done 
by Whlliam Beverley, and here at Christmas 
1849 originated the fantastic and absurd so- 
called ‘fairy pictures’ called ‘transformation 
scenes’ . 

Phelps at vSadler’s Wells Theatre (1S44-1862) 
and Charles Kean at the Princess Theatre (1S50- 
1S50) and Booth in America worked on the same 
model and achieved those “triumphs of splend- 
our and accuracy” which have killed Shakes- 
peare’s real dramatic beauty for his fellow- 
country-men. 

At Drury Lane under Sir Augustus Plarris, 
in the modern-nielodramatic period, spectacle 
became more and more costly. The Drury Lane 
tradition became one in which “absolute fidelity 
of painted representation” of known localities 
was attempted, as in one instance, by bringing 
a full size railway engine in front of waving 
yards of painted fields. For a run of 10 
weeks as much as ;£i6,ooo w^as spent on 
one of these productions. Our drama has been 
quite smothered under a paraphernalia of 
scenery and “properties”. The same tradition 
has been carried on by Tree at His Majesty’s 
Theatre with Alma-Tadema and Percy Anderson 
and others designing the scenery. Many en- 


gravings indicate the kind of scenery this was, 
and mention of Harker, Helm si ey, and Tritschler 
brings us to the end of the Victorian era. 

Three Technical Principles. 

Those countries which have not accepted 
undue influence from the Italian tradition have 
now a virile and growing Theatre, as in Russia, 
the Scandinavian countries and particularly 
in Germany. Artists and dramatists in German v 
in the first years of the 19th century, such as 
Goethe, Tieck, and Immerman became convinced 
of urgent need for complete reform in the pro- 
duction of plan's. There are few more fascinating 
books for the student of the Theatre than 
Goethe’s WUhehn Meister with its details of the 
theatre of his time and its illuminating examina- 
tion of characters in Shakespeare’s dramas. 
These artists and writers believed that only in a 
return to the thoughtful simplicity of earlier 
times was the possibility of obtaining an effect 
of greater artistic truth and artistic reality in 
the theatre. In 1829 Schinkel planned a theatre 
from which “wings”, “flies”, and such technical 
paraphernalia \vere excluded, and replaced by a 
fixed frame-work of dark red color harmonising 
wdth the plain material of the curtain. It had 
a front or “apron-stage” projecting into the 
auditorium. Thus commenced the revolt against 
over-elaboration, and here were instituted three 
technical applications of the principles underl}'- 
ing the modern art of the theatre, not one of 
wLich has 3"et been achieved in modern English 
theatres. These three are : the abolition of 
superfluous and blatantE^ artificial scener^’^, the 
introduction of colour and lighting in harmony 
with the pla^-, and the “apron” stage. This is 
the first occasion since the Greek period in which 
it becomes possible to use in connection with 
scenic art the word “harmony” — a word, and 
even a conception — w^hich until this date was 
completely foreign to dramatic decorations. The 
apron stage is an adaptation, to modern require- 
ments, of one feature of the Elizabethan stage. 
It is becoming increasingly popular as its 
possibilities become better understood. Yet of 
this original^" English idea there is only one 
example in England to-da^g and even the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford is 
constructed without an “apron”. These appar- 
ent digressions into the subject of the structural 
characteristics of stage or auditorium are not 
really unimportant side-issues, for decorative 
lighting and scenic reforms are always closely 
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connected with structural necessities and im- 
provements of the building both on stage and 
auditorium. 

The form of stage devised by Schinkel has 
persisted with only slight modifications since 
his time. On this together with the principles 
enunciated by Goethe and others, has been based 
that development of stage reform which has 
resulted in the distinctive modern movement, 
towards a unifying conception of drama and 
decoration. The progress of this endeatour 
at scenic reform was greatly hampered by 
the S3'stem of realism. A movement known 
as the “Stage-reform movement’ had its 
inception in Austria about 1S75 in a revolt 
against the painfully obvious artificiality of 
current stage-scenes. In Vienna an im- 
mense impetus was given in 1S81 to reform, 
partly as a result of the complete destruction 
by fire of the Ring Theatre and the consequent 
need to guard against any possible recurrence of 
this and previous fatal fires. A demand for 
constructional reform in the theatre resulted anci 
mechanicians noticed the new- possibilities of 
technical improvements for the stage. 
systems tvere evolved, applying all available 
methods of modern mechanical science, develop- 
ing finally into the excellent technical equipment 
of the modern German theatre. It is unnecessary 
to detail all the varied and ingenious technical 
inventions and contrivances but the modern 
stage, in Germany and Austria and in one or 
two notable theatres elsewhere has certainly 
obtained a wealth of mechanical aids which 
render its possibilities as distinct from those of 
the stage of 50 years ago as any tw^o similar 
arts could well be. 

Mechanical Realism. 

These contrivances make it possible to do 
things which before have been utterE^ impractic- 
able, and hence the realists of the theatre have 
habitually indulged in an orgy of realism, whicJi 
has given us the Drury Lane type of “spectacle^’ 
wdth its “real railway’’ collision;’’ its avalanche 
of “tons of real w^ater” ; its group of “real race- 
horses” passing the Grand stand; and on its 
less vulgar and more sincere side the distressing 
“descriptive realism” of the Moscow Arts 
Theatre, and the so-called “realism” of the early 
Repertory theatre movement. 

The movement of mechanical realism spread 
rapidly all over Europe, except France and 
England, which w^ere the last to be reached. 
While the movement had almost become ex- 


hausted by 1S95 in Germany and Austria, those 
countries, along with Russia, have since deve- 
loped the distinctive modern decorative move- 
ment, yet in England and France we see 
Realism still in great favour and new ideas are 
seldom tolerated. 

Forty years ago, Vienna was far in advance 
of England in scene painting, so much that 
scenery for Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
theatres was imported from Austria. But by 
1911 England was well forward in the produc- 
tion of realistic scenery, for both Drury Lane and 
Co veil t Garden were exporting scenes as well as 
plays to America. Actually, England had 
dropped out of the true forward movement in 
stage decoration, and had entirely ignored the 
new spirit which flourished on the Continent of 
Europe. 

At the iMoscoW' Arts Theatre the aim at 
realism, as a sincere attempt in an artistic 
method, had its great vogue until it reached 
the logical but ludicrous extreme. This theatre 
was the attempt of tw'o enthusiastic artists to 
break away from the limitations of visual arti- 
ficiality. The extreme of realism w^as their 
ambition, and, carried to its logical conclusions, 
it eventually happened that in one play they 
flooded the stage with a real rain-storm so that 
stage and players alike were covered. Naturally 
there came the revolt against this. A great 
Russian actress, Vera Kommisarzhevski started 
a theatre of her own, and invited Meyerhold to 
be her stage decorator. He supported the 
modern movement, utterly opposing the 
iLaturalistic method of the Art Theatre, 
for the essential diflerence betw^een the 
mediaeval idea and the modem ideal in stage- 
decoration is not merely one of the method, but 
it differs in its fundamental principles. At the 
moment w^e are concerned here only with the 
decoration and scenic art of the theatre and shall 
not, except where necessary, touch on other 
phases which may equally need artistic reform. 

Behind the design method of all the stage 
scenery of the Italian and French mediaeval 
period ivas one governing principle to which 
they all conformed. In every one was an 
endeavour, in w-hich the principal aim of the 
designer was to rei^roduce actuality so far as 
the technical limitations, and the method in 
vogue would permit. This w^as the realism 
of the IMoscow Theatre, and the popularity 
of this school of design in England was 
evident. One English artist in a standard 
work says “the landscapes in particular are 
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sonietimes works of great beauty ; very 
beautiful effects of lake scenery with trees, 
and mountains reflected in the water being got 
by setting great sheets of plate glass at an angle 
on the stage floor so that a real reflection is 
thrown from the painted scene. For iiiagical 
scenes a curtain of vapour is sent up by a per- 
forated steam pipe in a groove in the stage”. 
The bland and complacent stupidit\" of such 
imitations is only possible with a public that is 
artistically atrophied. True art is synthesis 
and selection, not imitation — still less is it 
slavish reproduction, masquerading as 
'‘Realism”. When we look at these scenes there 
are so many points of competing interest that the 
eye restlessly searches, trying to understand 
them; and the brain is set in a whirl trying to 
co-ordinate them, and so the play can receive 
only partial attention for w’e are unable to 
concentrate on words and action. 

From Realism to Art and Suggestion. 

It is essential to realise that in the theatre, 
as in pictorial art rcalit}^ cannot be reproduced 
by imitation, but it h' possible to produce an 
i)}il^iCsslon of reality by subtle suggestion- The 
orgy of "realism” in the theatre was naturalh/ 
contemporary with the period of "realism” in 
pictorial art. Reform onh^ began when it vras 
recognised that "realism,” as a method, means 
not to be "true to nature” but rather to the 
ai^pcarancc of nature, which is a vasth' different 
fact. An attempted literal reproduction of 
natural objects is entirely useless as art, for a 
number of reasons. The eye does not "see” 
every detail in any particular scene at aii}^ one 
moment ; nor at any one time does the eye 
see any individual object as it actuall}" is, but 
sees it onl}^ in relation to burrounding objects 
and under the particular phase of light that 
falls on it. 

i\Iore recently, many of the "realistic” school 
of scenic artists have apparently realised that 
artistic truth la\^s in suggestion rather than in 
imitative reproduction, but some did not apply 
this principle far enough. Wagner was one who 
completely realised it, for he sa^^s that attempts 
at physical deception in drama only interferes 
with the artistic and emotional sensation of 
actuality; the concentrated idealising state of 
mind being far more effectively induced by 
suggestion. But he held that in Opera this w^as 
not so, as the words are sung and not spoken, 
and all pretence of realism being dropped the 


production is frankly artificial. As his chief 
interest uas in Opera, he did not throw his 
energy into developing the other ideal, but in 
fact was responsible for prolonging many evils 
in scenery, through always employing great 
artists, uliObC work liaving interests in itself 
tended to attract too much interest away from 
the play. 

HerkoiiiLT also rcalibcd this defect, know- 
ing that the secret of perfect scenic art lay in 
illusion and that mere lealism would never ac- 
complish any dramatic result of value. He 
knew that by the attempt to get effects by pain- 
ting so much in^'stery was lost on the stage. 
He was most scathing about "realism” and 
he attacked painted strips of sky as "so 
much washing on the line”. He blamed 
the audiences' acceptance of these barefaced 
childish stupidities without kicking, wRen 
they would mercilessly criticise an actor 
whose wig uas not perfectly correct. Men 
of this way of thinking did much to sweep 
aveay the sheer idiocies from the stage, but these 
iinprot'eiiieiits were only accomplished with the 
idea of making the scene an added interest, and 
not v/ith a realisation of the true function of the 
scenes. Herkomer disclaimed an}^ desire to 
"reform” scenery. Although he was a keen 
critic — Herkomer writes of "the besetting sin of 
over-lighting the stage. Eight is the most 
potent factor in scenic art. It is proper lighting, 
rather than good painting, upon which the 
success of a scene depends. Real objects on the 
stage can he made to look like painted cardboard 
by such over-lighting. Footlights will always 
remain an unnatural method of lighting the 
stage. They are after all only a survival from 
the period when candles were used.” 

]\Luch of the attention of decorative stage- 
artists has therefore been directed to the casting 
of light over their scenes. They have slowly 
realised that w^e onI\; see objects wRen they are 
properly lighted. According to the character of 
the lights, so is our estimation of the character 
of an object formed, whether animate or 
inanimate. 

Importance of Proper Lighting. 

There are few, if any, stages in this country 
really well lighted, yet the importance of proper 
stage lighting can scarcely be overestimated. 
The relative values of the combined arts of the 
drama in order of importance are : first, the play ; 
second, the speaking and acting ; third, the light- 
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ing; fourth, the scenery; and fifth, the dresses. 
Stage lighting may be defined as the art of 
placing, or graduating, and colouring Hglit and 
shade. The plaj^s of older civilisations were 
usually in the open daylight and artificial light 
was seldom required. 

The value of lighting was appreciated as early 
as A.D. 750 at the Byzantine Court, and in 1160 
we find sconces of candles used in miracle plays, 
flares and squibs especially being emploved to 
give local colour to the appearance of those sons 
of the Church, the devils. It was not until 1556 
that Edward VI granted his players a definite 
structure in which to produce plays, and half a 
century later saw the birth of the Elizabethan 
drama. Yet artificial lighting was practically 
unknown in England until 16S2, when Sir 
Christopher Wren built the first English theatre 
at Drury Dane, and Inigo Jones contrived the 
stage mechanism. Candles were then used, and 
a ^'patent stage lamp’* was invented in 1735. 
The aesthetic value of lighting was first com- 
pletely studied at the Eyceum Theatre under 
Sir Henr\" Indng, who used gas lighting. 

To-day stage lighting needs both science and 
art, calling both for aesthetic perception and 
engineering skill. In the ordinary theatre light 
is still used in substantially the same way as 
the candles in 1775 and gas in iSSo, Lighting 
is obtained by fi) the overhead batten, (2) the 
footlights, (3) standard arc lights, (4) bunches 
of glow lamps behind transparencies. The chief 
fault is the hardness of the unnatural shadows 
and lack of diffusion. Yature has two methods 
of lighting — by direct beams from the sun or 
moon, and by light diffused from the sky. Old- 
fashioned methods have failed to provide the 
second form of natural lighting on the stage 
A complete illuminating surface resembling the 
sky cannot be easily obtained. Gordon Craig, 
who used overhead inverted arcs some years ago, 
attempted to meet the difficulty, but did not 
illuminate the actor’s face. 

Diffused Lighting. 

The '^Fortuny” system, utilising reflection 
from coloured sheets of silk, is excellent both in 
its delicate colour-matching and harmonious 
shadow effects. A tightly-stretched field of 
coloured silk, illuminated by white open arcs, 
returns a reflecting light w’hich is completely 
diffused, and therefore casts practically no 
shadown This diffusion is the basis of the 
Fortuny system, and the results are very beauti- 


ful, since slow graduations of light can be used, 
and different colours can be mixed on the re- 
flecting screen, just as an artist mixes colours 
on his palette. Escape of reflex light is guarded 
against by the use of black velvet, which has a 
co-efficient of reflection of only 2 per cent. Of 
special beauty is the Fortuny '‘firmament*’, 
which may consist of a semi-circular wall at the 
back of the stage, painted azure blue, and 
stretching from the floor of the stage to a level 
WL'll above any line of sight in the auditorium. 
The drawbacks to this system are that it re- 
(] Hires a specially- designed theatre, and involves 
much loss of light by reflection, and further 
causes high cost of maintenance for current. 

At tlie Court Theatre, London, an attempt 
was made to produce the diffusion of the Fortuny 
system by less complex methods, using a series 
of gas-filled lamps of 1,000 candle-power at an 
angle of 45 degrees, coloured hy gelatines and 
rendered semi-indirect by treated glass screens. 
The footlights were also indirect. To imitate 
the Fortuny artificial sky, a large semi-circular 
cloth painted azure at the top, but shaded to grey 
in the lower parts, was used. This was also 
illuminated by 1,000 candle-power gas-filled 
lamps, so spaced to give uniform illumination. 
Seini-indircct moveable lights were also used on 
the stage. There are, however, still difficulties 
m getting the requisite uniformity of tint and 
gradual changes of colour in suggesting a 
natural sunlight or sunrise. The method, liow’- 
ever, seems to mark a distinct advance. 

The art of stage lighting is assuming an im- 
portance second to none in impressive power. 
The great success of Reinhardt’s productions lay 
in his ability and powder of synthesising and com- 
bining the skill of the painter, the sculptor, the 
engineer, and the psychologist. Stage lighting 
may be said to be unnatural, but all art is un- 
natural ; yet it is not necessarily crude or 
grotesque. To see an actor wuth four shadow’s 
round, with him in the centre of a gigantic St. 
Andrews’s cross, is highly grotesque and dis- 
turbing, wiiereas to see him with one unnatural 
deep shadow’ may be improbable, but yet beauti- 
ful. The w'hole question of lighting in relation 
to stage effects deserves most careful study. 

Simplicity in Decoration. 

To return from lighting to the scheme of 
decoration : In one of his famous essays on the 
Theatre A. W. von Schlegel says : — 

"Our system of decoration w^as properly 
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invented for the Opera to which it is in reality 
most suited. Among its inevitable defects I 
reckon the disproportionate size of the player 
when he appears in the back-ground; the un- 
favourable lighting from below" and behind ; the 
contrast betw’een the painted and the actual 
lights and shades. Amongst its errors which 
might be, but seldom are, avoided, are w’ant of 
simplicity and of great reposing masses; over- 
loading the scenery wdth superfluous and dis- 
tracting objects, either from the painter being 
desirous of shewing his skill in perspective, or 
not knowing how^ otherwise to fill space; and 
architecture full of mannerisms ; at variance 
with possibility and coloured in a motley manner 
resembling no kind of stone in the world. IMost 
scene painters owx their success entirely to the 
spectators’ ignorance of the art of design, 
vitiated for splendor of decoration and magni- 
ficence of dress.” 

Von Schlegel emphasises simplicity. All 
good art is in a certain sense simple. The 
modem stage decorator has at last learnt to 
simplify his works. He is rapidly acquiring the 
ability to eliminate all inessentials without fall- 
ing into the merely rudimentary defects of many 
pioneers. But true artistic simplification means 
selection rather than elimination. The function 
of the scene is to assist in the creation of the pre- 
dominant moods in each act, more or less un- 
consciously, in the spectator. Successful decora- 
tion is only achieved by carefully emphasised 
selection of those essentials wdiich most readily 
induce and intensify emotional experience 
through the eye, against which the psycliologi- 
cal action of the play wall best display itself. 
An artistic unity must be achieved bctw’ecn this 
psychological movement and that of the complete 
decoration and lighting, so as to contribute to 
tlie eventual artistic \miiy of the complex 
rhythms of the dramatic conception. 

Modern Schools of Stage Design. 

IModern stage-decorators arc endeavouring to 
achieve this end by various methods, for there is 
room for experiment along all paths. The main 
‘hSchools” with their distinctive features and 
their merits or demerits may be now^ analysed. 

There is one feature, how’ever, w’hich all have 
in common that completely distinguishes any 
stage decoration in the modern spirit from any 
in the old ; each scene is an essay in design. 
An artist, in painting a picture, aims at making 
every line and mass, every colour and tone, in 


his finished work, part of a rhythmical whole, 
and so also does the modern stage decorator 
with his stage picture. Hence also the import- 
ance of considering costumes as part of each 
colour scheme. 

Light and Line. 

Adolphe Appia, an Italian Sw"iss, is the first 
notable name in the modern decorative move- 
ment. His w’ork was mostly for the Wagner 
Opera and he is directly opposed to Gordon 
Craig in his insistence on the importance of the 
actor. He did not depart far from traditional 
methods of. painting scenery but to him more 
than any other artist is due the credit for his 
emphasis on the most important and vital factor 
in modem stage decoration ; avhich is light. 
All the beauty of modern stage decoration, by 
whatever method it is achieved, is dependent on 
the modern methods of lighting which Appia 
originated. In his early wmrk he used scenery 
painted wdth some amount of detail. It had 
little beauty of line but did achieve considerable 
beauty of mass, and, perhaps for the first time 
in the theatre, the scene had ‘^atmosphere”. 
The component parts of his scenery and the 
moving players all became artistically related to 
each other in his simple arrangement of light- 
ing, just as the several parts of some distant 
hilly landscape are related in nature, by the 
intervention betveeen us and them of w^hat is 
termed “atmosphere”, w'hich is a quality of 
gradation in both light and colour, dependant 
on seeing distant objects through a greater mass 
of air than the objects that are close. This has 
the effect, familiar to painters, of apparently 
altering the “local colour” of distant objects, 
by the added colour of the air. This wms 
achieved on the stage by more indirect lighting, 
and the change show^ed an added beauty that 
needs only to be seen to be at once admitted. 

Another genius of the theatre is Edvrard 
Gordon Craig, the son of Ellen Terry, 
w’ho toured the English provinces playing 
Shakespeare before he concentrated on design- 
ing scenery. His mother financed his produc- 
tions in London but for long he had little 
encouragement. In 1904, he was invited by 
Count Kessler to go to Weimar, and afterwards 
he w^ent to the INIoscowr Art Theatre to decorate 
the great “Hamlet” production, some of hi^ 
models for wLich v/ere exhibited in Liverpool a 
few" yearsi ago. For some years in both Ger- 
many and Russia he held advisory positions 
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but does not seem to have done many actual 
productions. Later Lord Howard de Walden 
founded in Florence the School of the art of 
the theatre and installed Craig as its Director. 
Here Craig works, and his great contribution to 
the art of stage decoration is an excellent use 
of line, producing an achievement of grandeur 
and simplicity. There is something colossal 
about his designs which makes them inspiring. 
But they are frequently lacking in colour and 
have sometimes a tendency to even dwarf the 
play by their artistic magnificence. Craig is 
really a greater artist than Appia but probably 
Appia’s use of light is more important in stage 
decoration than Craig^s manipulation of line in 
design. 

Design and Colour. 

x\lthough these two men are undoubtedly 
the main founders of this new form of art it 
must not be imagined that they w^ere actually 
the first to work at all on these lines, nor aie 
all the later designers mere slavish imitators. 
Craig and Appia were ignorant of much that is 
new and of vital import, for much of the great- 
ness of modern stage decoration arose after 
their chief work was done. There is colour, the 
contribution of the Russians; and the sense of 
coherent design in the w^ork of the Austrians 
and Germans. 

The Russian emphasis in decoration is cer- 
tainly a masterly use of bright strong colour, as 
we have seen in their work, during the visits 
to England of the Russian Ballet. They still 
indulge in the painted scene, and crowd their 
scenery frequently with a distressing mass of 
detail. In this respect Bakst, the best known of 
Russian designers, is strangely enough perhaps 
the worst offender. A scene remains before 
spectators for a good period, — half an hour or 
even one hour, and it should not aggressively 
assert itself, to the detriment of the performance. 
BaksCs work is unfortunate in this respect, and 
loses interest through lack of coherence. Other 
Russians such as Fedorowsky, Roerich, Golovine 
and others, presumably influenced by the idea 
of simplicity in design, are working on simple 
lines and much may come from this growing 
combination of simplicity with their splendid 
sense of color. 

The Moscow Art Theatre, in their reaction 
to the influence of Vera Kommisarshevski and 
Meyerhold, produced Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, 
Later they produced it again, not so well, in 
Paris. 


The ‘‘No=Scenery” method. 

The “No-Scenery-at-all” group is represented 
in England principally by Mr. William 
Poel and in Germany by Herr Sovits. They 
reject aU scenery and insist on the rightness of 
producing Shakespeare’s plays in a manner 
exactly imitating the conditions of his time, 
considering this essential to obtaining the 
authentic atmosphere. They do not, however, 
allow on their stage a crowd of impertinent 
“Bloods” as Shakespeare’s actors had there to 
worry them. There are other exclusions, and 
if they admit any divergence how can they 
logically refuse to admit other modem improve- 
ments ? At the play the eye must observe 
something. That this method does not convey 
any gravely disturbing impression is all to the 
good ; but it seems wrong that it does not have 
the opportunity of conveying impressions to >Jie 
eye in artistic harmony to those carried to the 
ear. Since Shakespeare’s time there have been 
discovered means to make the stage picture 
both beautiful and true to the emotional mood 
of the play, and it is perverse to refuse to use 
these means for giving further artistic power to 
a production. 

x\nother phase of the “No-Scenery” idea is 
that which is developed, often in a beautifully 
satisfying manner, by using no other back 
ground but curtains of a single colour. This 
has also been usefully combined wfith other 
methods, as by George Sherington in his designs 
for Martin Harvey’s production of Hamlet, at 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

The “PermanenLset” system. 

Next there is the “Permanent-set” method 
of suggesting a scene. At each side of the stage 
is a set — it may be of pillars or walls, or both — 
arched or roofed across the stage to each other, 
w^hich remain through the whole play. The 
scene behind the central opening thus formed 
is altered as required. A curtain is drawn to 
indicate a room ; a monument placed to suggest 
a public place; or trees to suggest a forest. Its 
great advantage lies in its allowing the possibi- 
lity of playing Shakespeare, for instance, with^ 
out any stop being necessary for change of 
scene ; thus allowing a long play to be given 
without “cuts”. It also gives a useful impres- 
sion of imity ; there is a familiar impression in 
scene after scene, which is of great value in 
achieving an artistic completeness of produc- 
tion. But it also has some grave defects. In 
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a production of Macbeth done in this manner, 
it ,was somewhat disturbing to see at one 
moment Macbeth’s Castle, wdth its two great 
pillars against bare grey walls, and in the next 
scene, in the ^'Witches’ Cave,” find the same 
two pillars against the same walls. 

A remarkable development of the almost 
miraculous use of light on properly designed 
scenery", was shown in a show at the London 
Hippodrome in 1921. Following on a method 
of harmonic colour anal3"ses and contrast des- 
cribed b^" M. Luckish, in his book Colour and 
its Applications, the scenic set was so painted 
with different sets of colours, that when it was 
illuminated under successively" changing 
coloured lights, it presented as man\^ totally 
distinct appearances. The display was a veritable 
triumph for the apostles of the creed of light and 
colour. 

The “Relief=Stage” Method. 

Another distinct method of production is 
what is called “relief -stage”. In a theatre with 
a stage that is shallow from back to front, limita- 
tions wLich this imposes are not evaded but 
boldly accepted, and turned to artistic advant- 
age as a convention. The scene is designed to 
place the actor more or less in silhouette, or 
more correctly in relief, and an indication only 
of place is given. This method was used in a 
marvellous manner by" Fritz Esler at the 
Munich Art Theatre, in his setting for the 
Cathedral scene in Fatist, with nothing more 
than a great stone column towering up against 
a dim background, rising from a tasselated 
pavement. The success with wLich the mood 
was induced seemed astonishing, considering 
the economy of means. 

An interesting variant of the relief stage is 
that known as the “Silhouette Scene” in which 
a semi-transparent cloth, with the lighting 
behind it, fills the stage. The actors move, 
with or without music, and their figures 
are thrown in sharp relief against the 
lighter background. The silhouette scene 
often appears with excellent dramatic effect in 
kincma landscapes ; and its artistic value on the 
stage when properly used is very great. By 
simplification of colour ; by a strong light behind 
and weaker light of different colour at each side, 
very beautiful and striking effects can be 
obtained. But the method is applicable only 
to productions where marked bodily movement 
is a principle characteristic, as in a dance. 


This method merges almost imperceptibly 
into the last distinctive method which is known 
as “Stylisation”. The “Stylist” does not 
attempt to simulate even the appearance of 
nature, and in this respect he is in accord with 
most progressive pictorial art. He conceives the 
production of a play as an essay in artistic con- 
vention and in this spirit he designs the scene 
as a pure decoration. He further subjects all 
the sentiments or ideas of the play to the con- 
trol of one guiding principle or sentiment which 
he has selected. Success will depend on he 
sensitiveness evinced in discovering the leading 
sentiment of the play being produced, and on 
his cleverness in finding forms that appro- 
priately express that sentiment. The task is 
by no means an easy one. It is also not possible 
to treat all kinds of plays in this manner. 

In one sense any setting has style which has 
a real unity, but “stylisation” means more than 
this and means something which is admittedly 
almost impossible of explanation. The produc- 
tion of a play on the stage is not natural but 
artistic, and must be so treated, or it becomes 
at once an absurdity by challenging an impossible 
comparison. A competent stage artist will 
therefore keep in that spirit and make the setting 
an artistic one, an essay in a unified decorative 
scheme, of form, light and colour, as a true 
vehicle of the play. 

Conclusion. 

This brief survey’ of the principal different 
methods of “mounting” a production clearly 
illuminates one vastly important fact in stage 
decoration. This is the impossibility of dealing 
with all kinds of plays in merely one individual 
style of decoration or setting. While the plays 
themselves can be printed in one kind of print, 
perhaps in one volume, their graphic presenta- 
tion may thus remain uniform. But uniformity 
is the opposite of art, and in designing the 
decoration of a play, with its scenes, its 
costumes, and its lighting, diversity between 
various plays is to be sought, so long as each 
individual play is unified. Various methods and 
styles, then, will be considered, after a thorough 
reading of the play, and the style most suitable 
to the full characterisation of the work as 
dramatic art wall be chosen. The producer must 
therefore, have some knowledge of all styles. 
He must obviously fit the play and with it the 
scenery on his stage. He should also em- 
phasise the play for his particular audience. 
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He must proceed according to his fund^ and 
his art knowledge will allow him to economise 
money without loss of eventual effect. He will 
aim at breadth of effect in all his decoration, 
leaving necessary points of emotional emphasis 
to the players. 

It would be a useless task here to summarise 
the work of modern designers in various lands, 
for it would be a mere catalogue of names, un- 
less in great length and with some examples of 


their work. Let it suffice to say that much' work 
of excellent attainment and splendid promise is 
now being produced in Western Europe, and 
even in America. Let us repeat that in India, 
incalculable good is possible through a wise 
educational development of actual artistic work 
in the production of plays by students. Then 
there should be dramatic societies in each large 
town, helped by the rich men of each place, for 
the proper artistic development of the best of 
Indian dramatic works. 


JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY. 

By Prof. Amarxalh Jha, h.a. 


The death of Lord Morley removes from our 
shifting scene the last great Victorian. Philo- 
sopher, man of letters, journalist, statesman, he 
adorned whatever sphere he moved in. “It has 
been my fortune to write some pages that found 
and affected their share of readers ; to know and 
work on close terms with many men wonder- 
fully well worth knowing ; to hold responsible 
offices in the State ; to say things in popular 
assemblages that made a difference/^ With the 
above words Lord Morley bade farewell to the 
realm of literature, broke the wand and buried 
the book; and now, five years later when the 
hand that penned those words is still, what 
more pathetically appropriate words can we use 
than his own uttered on the death of his master 
Mill : ‘A strong and pure light is gone out, 
the radiance of a clear vision and a beneficent 
purpose.’ To have been one of the leading 
biographers of all time, a critic wffiose opinions 
even professed scholars received with profound 
respect, a thinker whose Compromise stirred to 
the depths the self-complacence of the 
Victorians, to have sat in three Cabinets, 
to have been the main insnirer of Glad- 
stone’s ill-starred Home-Rule scheme, to 
have presided over the destinies of Ireland 
and India, to have had the refiisal of 
almost all Cabinet appointments — and, to pass 


beyond material success — to have combined in 
himself the learning and scholarship of the 
bookman and the commonsense and judgment 
of the man of affairs — this is a record that must 
rouse at once the envy and the emulation of 
all. Bacon in the sixteenth centuiy took all 
knowledge to be his province. In his en- 
cyclopaedic wealth of information, in his know- 
ledge of history both wide and deep, in his 
faculty of clear thought and fair deduction, in 
his catholicity of taste, Lord Alorley resembled 
Bacon, Leonardo da Vinci, Christopher Wren 
and the other great humanists of a bygone 
generation. In our modern age of specialism, 
such a claim might well be disputed, but who 
that reads Lord Morley’ s nrorks and glances 
even cursorily through the subjects discussed 
therein, men and measures and policies, theo- 
logy" and history and politics, literature and the 
numerous niceties of literary criticism, who can 
deny that upon all that he has written, he has 
brought to bear sound learning, accurate in- 
formation, much skill in portraiture, great gifts 
of style? We have mentioned above Bacon — 
that wonderful genius who have been described 
as having written philosophy like a Lord 
Chancellor ; we may remark equally truthfully 
that even in the misty purlieus of the Irish and 
India Offices, in the arena of the Commons and 
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the astral region of the Lords, John Morley 
never forgot that he was a disciple of Burke and 
Mill. 

Long and Crowded Career. 

John Morley w’as born in 1838, the son of a 
Blackburn surgeon ; eighty -five years have 
elapsed since then, and the w-orld has travelled 
far. The mail-coach whence De Quincey had 
his vision of sudden death still existed, the rail- 
way had not emerged from the cloud of oppo.-i- 
tion. Wordswwth w’as living, though the 
fount of inspiration had long since run dry; 
Tennyson w^as engaged in singing in immortal 
strains his love ^for the rare youth w^ho, though 
his shining course w^as turned in two-and-tw’^enty 
years, yet in that scanty span w^as able to im- 
press with his vigorous understanding and 
graceful imagination more than one of the 
loftiest minds of his time^ ; Darwdn's Origin of 
Species was not to be published till twenty years 
later, and the magic of the Wizard of the North 
was just losing a little of its glamour. To have 
lived through, seen and taken a leading part 
in many of the movements that have culminated 
in the modern age, to have known and lived 
on intimate terms with Mathew Arnold. Mill, 
Swinburne, Meredith, George Eliot, Herbert 
Spencer, Huxley, Victor Hugo, Mazzini, 
George Sand, Leslie Stephen, persons of such 
divergent characters and in such varying walks 
of life, to have been associated with the greatest 
statesmen of the century in the greatest but 
least successful of his measures — ^this was no 
mean achievement. But he was no mere 
'dreamer of an empty day*. In one of the 
noblest prose passages ever written, Milton 
says : 'Whoever in a state knows how wisely 
to form the manners of men, and to rule them 
at home and in war with excellent institutes, 
him, in the first place, above other, I should 
esteem worthy of all honour. But next to him, 
the man w^ho strives to establish in maxims and 
rules the method and habit of speaking and 
writing received from a good age of the nation, 
and, as it were, to fortify the same round with 
a kind of w^all, the daring to overleap which let 
a law only short of that of Romulus be used to 
prevent.* Judged by these exacting standards, 
few men in these days are more worthy of esteem 
than the great philosopher-statesman whose 
death w^e mourn to-day. And w^hat a long and 
crowded career it has been ! In 1875 add^'ess 
w’as presented to Carlyle by his colleagues in 


letters; another to Tenm^son in 1889; Ruskin 
received one in 1899 ; ISIeredith in 1909, and 
ten 3^ears later, in 1919, Edmund Gosse was 
similarly honoured. Lord IMorley was the onK" 
one that signed all these five addresses. As a 
statesman, 'honest John* was a sobriquet that 
was in itself a tribute to his unsullied reputation. 
An uncompromising critic of Government in tiie 
South African War, the pilot that steered the 
Indian Reforms of 1909, Lord Morley proved 
that the administration of a country^ can be 
guided by the wise maxims of political philo- 
sophy. As a speaker he was classed with Cann- 
ing and Macaulay by’- no less distinguished an 
orator than Lord Curzon. He perhaps did not 
possess the indefinable 'parliamentary manner*, 
of which Viscount Grey’ is regarded as the best 
modern exponent; but no one can take excep- 
tion to the words of Meredith who said: 'As 
an orator and as an author, IMr. ^lorley is com- 
prehensible to the simplest of minds, w’hile he 
satisfies the most exacting critical taste and adds 
to our stores of great speeches and good 
literature.* 

Sincerity and Honesty, 

The ashes of many controversies in which 
Lord Morley’ took part are hot y^et, and any 
final estimate of his political work must be 
deferred. But even when men differed most 
from him, they^ gave him full credit for sincerity^ 
and honesty. A land-agent in Ireland, who 
had no love for John Morley*s politics, w^as 
forced to admit that if Morley^ said something 
would be done, he certainty w^ould do it. In 
that unfortunate land no Chief Secretary has 
been so widely trustyd. Viscount Goschen 
called him 'the St. Just of our Revolution* and 
a contemporary critic described him in bis 
earlier days as a w’riter who preter-calmly, sub- 
silentty, super-persuasively, but subtly and 
potently is exercising influence on the most 
advanced and most earnest thought of the 
present generation; who, by a refined, destruc- 
tive criticism is solving the faith of thousands, 
is not contributing an iota to the reconstruction 
of a sy^stematic body of thought which can help 
the educator in floating the tiniest skiff on the 
troubled waters of life. Inspite of the violence 
of its expression, the complaint is in a measure 
just. In the region of pure philosophy or theo- 
logy, Lord Morley’s contribution has been 
mainly of a destructive or 'dissolving* character ; 
be has exposed the hollowmess of accepted 
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creeds, shattered many idols, pulled down 
several tabernacles, but he has not put forward 
any adequate substitutes. In religion he was 
like the Hyde Park orator, who exclaimed 
‘Thank God, I am an atheist’ ! And it was to 
him that Tord Hugh Cecil addressed the perora- 
tion of his speech on the second reading of the 
Education Bill of 1902 : 

‘I hope also that it may obtain support from 
that other class who may be described as adopt- 
ing the position of Christianity in everything 
except its theology, who possess the morality 
of Christianity, its sense of right and wrong, 
its delicate sensitiveness of conscience, though 
they are unable themselves to accept its theologi- 
cal basis. These men, it may be said, erect in 
the mansions of their hearts a splendid throne- 
room, in which they place objects revered and 
beautiful. There are laid the sceptre of right- 
eousness and the swords of justice and mercy. 
There is the purple robe that speaks of the unity 
of love and power, and there is the throne that 
teaches the supreme moral governance of the 
world. And that room is decorated by all that 
is most beautiful in art and literature. It is 
gemmed by all the jewels of imagination and 
knowledge. Yet, that noble chamber, with all 
its beauty, its glorious regalia, its solitary 
throne, is still an empty room.* 

It is an eloquent commentary on Lord 
Morley’s agnosticism that his only child became 
a nun. 

Most Attractive Talker. 

Alfred Lyttleton once told ‘A.G.G.’ that in 
his opinion Lord Morley was the most attractive 
talker of our time, and that if he were to be 
cast on a desert island, with only one com- 
panion, he would be the companion of his 
choice. He placed him above Mr. Balfour 
because, w^hile in his own excellent phrase, 
Balfour would supply the butter of conversation. 
Lord Morley would supply the bread as well as 
the butter. There is, the Charles Greville of 
our day proceeds, a fragrance about Lord 
Morley’s conversation — a tenderness, a light and 
shade, a certain gentle pathos of memory — that 
is unique; it is sensitive and personal, touched 
with emotion. If Lord Morley had confined 
himself to letters alone, he might have attained 
the eminence of Johnson, whose wholesome 
Toryism would however have rebelled against 
the radicalism of Morley. Startling as it may 
appear, there are points of resemblance between 


the two. A saying of Morley’s which puzzled 
Gladstone and amused Fitzjames Stephen 
appears like one of Johnson’s ‘rugged maxims 
hewn from life* — ‘The love of truth is often a 
true name for temper* ; or ‘toleration is more 
often than w^e think only another name for 
indecision* — one would think these came 
straight from the pages of Bosw^ell. 

India and Ireland. 

Ireland and India w^ere his tw’o political loves. 
Once in reph^ to Mr. Asquith he had said : ‘x\nd 
how^ should I feel as to Ireland? Ireland, that 
is my pole-star of honour even if I were to knovV 
that I am driving straight on to failure.’ That 
his efforts in the direction of Home Rule did 
not bear fruit cannot be a reproach against him 
but must be explained, as Lord Rosebery has 
explained it, by the theory that there has been 
throughout the past history of England and 
Ireland a malignant fate counteracting every 
auspicious chance, and blighting each oppor- 
tunity of beneficence as it arises, or else b^^ 
Froude’s remark that the tw’o countries are an 
ill-matched couple betw^een w^hom divorce is im- 
possible. As to India, after Lord Ripon, Lord 
Morley must be mentioned among those responsi- 
ble for an attempt to introduce the element of 
popular responsibility in Indian administration. 
In these days w’hen advance is desired not in 
strides but in gallops, the Councils* Act of 1909 
may seem slight and insignificant ; but those who 
have read the fascinating pages of the second 
volume of "^Recollections^ know^ what obstacles 
Lord Morley had to overcome. It is true that he 
described the Partition of Bengal as a ‘settled 
f^ct’ and spoke of ‘impatient idealists crying for 
the moon*, but how w'armh^ did he support the 
administrative changes inaugurated in 1912 ! 
Mr. Ratcliffe’s recent volume on ‘Sir William 
Wedderburn and the Indian Reform Movement’ 
show^s how responsive Lord Morley was through- 
out to Indian demands and in w’hat liberal and 
reasonable a spirit he approached the question of 
Indian reforms. 

His Works. 

Of a life so full and varied it is obviously not 
possible to take an exhaustive survey. He 
possessed ‘a genius for friendship,’ a quality 
w^hich he himself noticed in Joseph Chamberlain. 
Mr. Carnegie presented to him Lord Acton’s 
magnificent library w^hich with a fitting appro- 
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priateness. Lord Morley made over to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, saying in that sonoro’is 
style which never failed him : ‘The very sight 
of this vast and ordered array in all departments, 
tongues, and times, of the history of civilised 
governments, the growth of faiths and institu- 
tions, the fluctuating movements of human 
thought, all the struggles of churches and creeds, 
the diverse types of great civil and ecclesiastical 
governors, the diverse ideals of States — all this 
will be to the ardent scholar a powerful stimulus 
to thought.’ Lord Morley’s own works, com- 
prising as they do Burke, (1867) ; Critical Mis-^ 
cellanies, (1871-77) ; Voltaire (1871) ; Rousseau 
(1873) ; Compromise (1874) ; Diderot (1878) ; 
Cohden (1881) ; Studies in Literature (1891) ; 
Machiavelli (1897) ; Croimvell (1900) ; Gladstone 
(1903) ; Notes on History and Politics 
(1913) ; Recollections (1918) — will remain an 
abiding source of inspiration. His French studies 
are considered by some to be his chief contribu- 
tion to literature ; but it is ^Compromise" that 
seems to us to be the most solid piece of work 
w^hich Lord Morely achieved. To find him at his 
best we must turn to that vehement outburst of 
1874, so influential in its own day, and so ins- 
tructive now. The dry light of reason that bums 
low but bums steady, the diatribe against all 
dogma, the spirited protest against putting 
immediate social convenience in the first place 
and respect for truth in the second, the resound- 
ing trumpet-voice that called upon the generation 
of complacent men to w^ake up from the 
lethargy of ‘Victorian compromise’, — it is these 
that found_ and touched a vast multitude of 
readers, did a great deal to ‘search some of the 
sophisms by which sound common sense was 
avoided’. The volume contains so many truths 
well expressed, so many half-truths trenchantly 
exposed, so many common fallacies disproved, 
so much that is thought-provoking that it will 
be long before men willingly let it die. 

Power of Portraiture. 

The highest gift of a historian — that of vivid 
portraiture — ^was his. Here, for instance, is a 
passage. He is describing the memorable scene 
when Gladstone was moving his Home Rule Bill 
in the Commons: 

‘No such scene has ever been beheld in the 
House of Commons. IMembers came down at 
break of day to secure their places; before noon 
every seat W’as marked and crowded benches 


were even arrayed on the floor of the House from 
the mace to the bar. Princes, ambassadors, 
great peers, high prelates, thronged the lobbies’ 
The fame of the orator, the boldness of his ex- 
ploit, curiosity as to the plan, poignant anxiety 
as to the party result, w^onder whether a wizard 
had at last actually arisen with a spell for casting 
out the baleful spirits that had for so many ages 
made Ireland our torment and our dishonour, 'm 1 
these things brought together such an assemblage 
as no minster had ever before addressed wutliia 
those world-renowned walls. The Parliament 
w^as new . . . Those w^ho w’ere moved bv 

professional ambition, those whose object was 
social advancement, those wLo thought only of 
upright public service, the keen party men, the 
men w’ho aspired to office, the men with a pa^^t 
and the men who looked for a future, all alike 
found themselves adrift on dark and troubled 
w^aters. The secrets of the Bill had been w^ell 
kept. To-day the disquieted host w^as first to 
learn wffiat was the great project to wffiich they 
w^ould have to say that ‘Aye’ or ‘No’ on which 
for them and for the State so much would 

hang More striking than the audience, w’as 

the man; more striking than the multitude of 
eager onlookers from the shore w^as the rescuer 
with deliberate valour facing the floods ready to 
w^ash him down ; the veteran Ulysses, who, after 
more than half a century of combat, service, 
toil, thought it not too late to try a further ‘Hvork 
of noble note”. In the hands of such a master 
of the instrument, the theme might easily have 
lent itself to one of those displays of exalted 
passion w’hich the House had mervelled at in 
more than one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on 
the Turkish question, or heard wuth religious 
reverence in his speech on the Affirmation Bill 
in 1883. What the occasion now required was 
that passion should burn low, and reasoned per- 
suasion hold up the guiding lamp Of 

that best kind of eloquence which dispenses wuth 
declamation, this w'as a fine and sustained 
example. There was a deep, rapid, steady, on- 
flowung volume of argument, exposition, exhor- 
tation. Every hard or bitter stroke w^as avoided. 
Now and again a fervid note thrilled the ear 
and lifted all hearts. But political oratory 's 
action, not wwd, — action, character, will, con- 
viction, purpose, personality. As this eager 
muster of men underwent the enchantment of 
periods exquisite in their balance and modula- 
tion, the compulsion of his flashing glance and 
animated gesture, what stirred and commanded 
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them was the recollection of national service, 
the thought of the speaker’s mastering purpose, 
his unflagging resolution and strenuous will, his 
strength of thew and sinew, w^ell tried in long 
years of resounding war, his unquenched con- 
viction that the just cause can never fail. Few 
are the heroic moments in our parliamentary 
politics, but this was one/ 

His Style. 

A truly brilliant passage this. Set it beside 
Macaulay’s magnificent description of the scene 
in Westminster Hall on the occasion of the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, or beside 
Burke’s picture of ISIarie Antoinette, and it does 
not suffer by comparison with pieces written in 
the style in which, in their own W’ay, both 
Burke and Macaulay were supreme. And here, 
a word may be said on Ford Morley’s style. 
While it would be the merest partiality to place 
IMorley among the first great masters of English 
prose, while we cannot claim for him the same 
eminence as a stylist, which, for instance, Pater, 
Stevenson or Newman, Carlyle or Ruskin attain- 
ed, and while, also, we feel at moments that he 
is laying on just too many purple patches, we 
must yet acknowledge that his writings are 
perfectly free from that insincerity and affecta- 
tion which he regarded a mortal sin in every art. 
What appeal most in his wd tings are his sturdy 
commonsense, the profound critical insight, the 
penetrating anal3^sis of character, the wide and 
charitable view which he takes of movements. 
And above all, his straightforwardness, his keen 
sense of humour, his sound literary instinct esta- 
blish for Ford Morley a high place among the 
WTiters of the nineteenth century, — and in the 
twentieth centur^^ the first quarter of which is 
almost over, there has not so far appeared an^* 
prose- writer of note who can be mentioned in 
the same breath with either Morley or Frederic 
Harrison or Rosebery or Birrell — not to go to 
others greater still. 

Pioneer in Literary Biographies. 

Lord Morley might also be regarded as a 
pioneer in literar}^ biographies. It was his 
memorable Englishmen of Letters series that 
made literar\" monographs available for a large 
public. That useful series has since had numer- 
ous progeny. It w’as a brilliant achievement. 
Leslie Stephen, Fronde, IMyers, Pattison ; Minto, 
Saintsbury, Ward, Huxley; Henry James, Sid- 
ne}^ Colvin, S>Tnonds, Dowden — to bring this 


varied and diflScult team in hand was a brilliant 
achievement. It must for ever remain one of our 
unavailing regrets that Mathew Arnold and 
George Eliot contributed no volume to the 
series. Lord Morlej^ himself wrote but one 
volume — that on Burke. As to that, it is enough 
to say that it satisfies that most exacting of criti- 
cal canons that it should stimulate us to go back 
to the original waitings of the subject of the bio- 
graphy. Morley’s sympathy for Burke’s nature, 
fervent admiration for his political writings, keen 
appreciation of his ‘veneration for hoary fabrics 
of belief’, clear understanding of his faith that 
‘when reason and histor^^ have contributed all 
that they could to the explanation, the vital 
force, the secret of organisation, the binding 
framework must still come from the impenetrable 
regions beyond reasoning and bej^ond histoiy’, 
— these keep the charm of the book ever fresh, 
so that it may truly be said that successive study 
adds to the original delight. Burke’s was a 
diflScult life to describe. He abounded in wit, in 
wisdom, in eloquence, in unbounded loj^alty to 
the constitution. He was, besides, an artist, and 
both the vices and the virtues of the artist were 
his. He w^as an enigma ; his nature was not 
a logical consistency ; it was complex ; it was 
full of contradictions ; it was violent and yet 
again gentle as a child. Whether we imagine 
Burke as dallying wfith the poetic muse at 
Trinity College, Dublin ; or serving ‘his appren- 
ticeship in the slipper^^ craft of the literary ad- 
venturer’ ; or running into debt in order to 
purchase Beaconsfield ; or vehemently defend- 
ing the party system ; or breaking aw^ay from 
the friendships of a life ; or writing his French 
Revoliitio7i ; or as an old broken man, shattered 
in health, eating too much, sleeping too little; or 
finally’', as mourning over the death of his only 
son who left him behind like an oak tree torn up 
by the roots and bung prostrate on the earth — 
we have to admit that, fascinating as the 
character is, it nonetheless baffles analysis. That 
of such a man such a biography should have 
been written is one of the rare instances of 
literary good-luck. 

The Last of Victorian Liberals. 

And this last surviving link betw^een those 
now living and those that lived and wrought in 
a previous generation is snapped. The beacon 
quenched in smoke ; the w^atchman silent ; the 
stately column broken — rvhat image is sufficient- 
ly adequate? In his latest words addressed in 
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May last to the Montrose Burghs liberal Asso- 
ciation, Lord Morley complained that 'present 
party designations have become empty of all 
contents — ^impressive nicknames with no recog- 
nisable meaning in real things of political acts, 
bottles with bits of the old label, but with no 
inspiring liquor left\ The last of the Victorian 
Liberals is laid low, and the \'oice that from the 
retirement of Flowermead occasionally brought 


us to a realisation of the deeper truths is dumb. 
While his own light burned bright, numerous 
others went and kindled their modest rushlights 
at his shrine. And well might he say in the 
words of the poet he loved so well : 

have I seen and knoivn-j cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
^lysetf 7iot least, but honoured of the^n alL 
There lies the port : the vessel puffs her sail/^ 


BURKE’S CASE AGAINST HASTINGS. 

Its Permanent Value. 

By Robert Sencourt. 


Burke gave the first personal expression of 
his zeal for Indian affairs when he made his 
great speech on the Naw^ab of ArcoBs debts. 
He was led to do so by the belief that the inhabi- 
tants of India were being robbed and oppressed 
by the Company. Historians have decided that in 
this, as in the greater instances of the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, he was misled as to 
the facts ; and yet there can be little doubt 
that, whether or not the occasions which 
aroused his energies were adequate to focus 
the blazes of his wTath, there was a tendency 
amongst the servants of the Company to forget 
their moral responsibilities in their zeal for 
commercial success. For, as the Naw^ab 
pointed out, the Company’s servants, in spite of 
the fact that they were not private traders, 
went out on condition that they be allowed to 
engage in private trade, and, though they were 
paid only small wages, accumulated large for- 
tunes in a short time. How did they do it? 
Tw’o means only Burke could suggest ; one was 
spoil, the other fraud. Now the genius of 
Burke w^as always at the service of the great 
cause of honourable dealing, the moral counter- 
part, of the ideal of ordered freedom which 
inspired his efforts on behalf of the balanced 
constitutions of both France and England. It 
was on certain universal moral perspectives that 
the fabric of the state depended and "Fraud, 


injustice, oppression and peculation engen- 
dered in India are crimes of the same blood, 
family and caste with those that are bom and 
bred in England.” Burke was too well 
acquainted wdth human nature to imagine that 
conscience is adequate to do all the wwk of 
criticism, of that obligation to answer and 
explain to others which is the essential meaning 
of responsibility ; and with all his pride in the 
traditions and constitution of his countiy, he 
saw nothing in the British character to exempt 
it from the tendencies of human nature. Let 
Englishmen therefore look carefully towards 
India and scrutinise the facts wFich the 
Naw^ab’s case suggests to them. "Fortunately” 
he says, "this case is not a great deal involved 
"in the labyrinths of Indian detail ... for the 
"interior regulation of India a minute know- 
"ledge of India is requisite. But, on any 
"specific matter of delinquency in its govem- 
"ment, you are as capable of judging as if the 
"same thing were done at your door”. Not 
but that human nature again affected England 
in preventing them in taking a well-propor- 
tioned view of the world, in ranging the sphere 
of their duties in insular perspective as, by an 
optical delusion, the briar at their noses may 
seem greater than the oak fi.ve hundred yards 
away ; and Burke w^as disgusted to see how 
the details of a niggardly retrenchment in 
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domestic poliiics occupied the minds to the 
exclusion of examining aLuz^es in India, which 
Were, he baid, Loth ruining that countiy and 
draw'ing oh millions iroiu our own. Let 
lin^-lishmen do they would to x^ut India from 
their thoughts, it remaiiib inseparabA a::Sociated 
with tlwir public int^^re^^t and their national 
reputation, and 'hf the .-ceiie on the other side 
'‘'of the globe which tempts, invites, almost 
‘Toiiitjcls to tsu'uiiiiy and ratine, be not ins- 
'‘poeted with the eye of a botcre and unremit'- 
“ting- diligeiiec, bhainc and destruction must 
“ensued^ 

It was with tiiC'o reiiection- that Burke 
exhorted the Hoube of Commons to approach 
the consideration of a iiiaiter which has long 
since become historic. The speech on the 
NawTib of Arcot’s debts was a x^reliide to Burke’s 
stirring composition on a theme wdiich w^as the 
un w^orthiness of India’s iirbt Governor General 
and of all who administered the authoriU^ of 
which he w^as the ultimate ui^holder. It 
sought to establish our relations with India on 
the foundations built by Heaven in the human 
mind and heart, and adverted to Indian condi- 
tions only to exhibit to clearer viewv the 
mis-shapen fabric built over the mire ^nd clay 
of irresponsible, dishonourable and ambitious 
greed and of the lust for unquestioned powxr. 

But, then, for a few' references to the 
iMoiisoon and the geography of what is now' the 
Presidency of IMadras, the importance of the 
speech depends in the chief upon that cloudy 
sidendour of rhetoric for w'hich it is famed 
in the world of literature and enjoyed by the 
historians wLo most resent its tone with regard 
to the Company’s administration. Its st\de, 
like the tropic forests rising round A^ailinia in 
Samoa, maintains a luxuriance W’hich ^vould be 
rankness, but for the grand height to 
W'liicli it rises and the varied beauty in 
the contours of the ground from which 
it springs. It is nourished b\^ the richest juices 
drawm forth by a genial sun, and it is freshened 
by clear streams of inspiration passing from 
time to time in the shade w'hicli is scattered 
thick by its profusion. It is a style which 
reminds us of our best translations of the Old 
Testament, though it is more fanciful and 
unrestrained. Its force has a calculated elabora- 
tion W'hich in the Bible is at least disguised. 

hen Burke speaks of the perversion of the 
Commonwealth from the moral end for wliich 


it exists, ''instead” he says ''of w'hat w'as but 
“jubt now' the delight and boast of the creation, 
“rliere will be cast out in the face of the sun a 
'‘bloaLcd, putrid, noisome carcase, full of stench 
"and poison and offence, a horror, a lesson to 
"w'orld.” He commiserates "the unhappy and 
"deluded souls who w'ere still W'eak enough to 
"put their trust in English faith and he 
sums up his kiiow'ledge of the Company’s 
traiibactions in the following violent com- 
pari::on : — "their false moderation and their 
“affected purity by the o^jcration of everything 
"fake and everything affected become ijander 
"and bawxl to the unbridled debauchery and 
"licentious lew'dness of usunv^ and extortion.” 

This is an arresting style and its force fixed 
the attention of England on her responsibilities 
in India. In two passages he jjaints pictures of 
India with its richest splendour ; the first 
exxarebSed that enthusiasm for ancient Indian 
institutions to ^vhich he w'as so often aroused 
ill his review' of the case of Warren Hastings ; 
"The Carnatic” he tells ns "is refreshed by 
"few' or no running streams or living springs, 
"and it has rain only at a season ; but its pro- 
"d'uct of rice exacts the use of w'ater subject to 
"perpetual command. This is the national 
"bank of the Carnatic of W'hich it must have 
"perpetual credit or it perishes irretrievably. 
"For that reason, in happier times in India, a 
"number, almost incredible, of resen'oirs have 
"been made in various xilaces throughout the 
"w'hole countiv' ; they are formed for the 
"greater part of mounds of earth and stones, 
"with sluices of solid masonry, the whole cons- 
"tructed w'ith admirable skill and labour and 
"maintained at a mighty charge. In the 
"territorj^ contained in that map alone I have 
"been at the trouble of reckoning the reservoirs, 
"and they amount to upw'ards of eleven hundred 
"from tlie extent of tw'o or three acres to five 
"miles in circuit. From these reservoirs 
"currents are occasionally drawn over the fields, 
"and this calls for a considerable expense to 
"keep them properly scoured and duly 
"levelled. Taking the district in that map as 
"a measure, there cannot be in the Carnatic 
"and Tanjore few'er than ten thousand of these 
"reservoirs of the larger and middling dimen- 
"sions, to say nothing of those for domestic 
"services, and the uses of religious purification. 
"These are not the enterprises of your power, 
"nor ill a style of magnificence suited to your 
"Minister. These are the monuments of real 
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kings who were the fathers of their people ; 
“testators to a posterity which they embraced 
“as their own. These are the grand sepulchres 
“built by ambition ; but by the ambition of 
“insatiable benevolence, which, not content with 
“reigning in the dispensation of happiness 
“during the contracted term of human Hfe, and 
“strained with all the Teachings and graspings 
“of a vivacious mind to extend the dominion of 
“their bounty beyond the limits of nature, and 
“to perpetuate themselves through generations 
“of generations, the guardians, the protectors, 
“the nourishers of mankind.'' 

Burke rose to even higher levels of magni- 
ficence when he declaimed on the waste 
wrought by Hyder Ali in the Carnatic : Be 
Quince^^'s description of the Flight of the 
Kalmuk Tartars over Eastern Asia rings with 
the same passionate sympathy for a sublimity 
of hardship and horror, but it is not more lofty 
than these sentences of Burke. He tells us how 
“When at length H\xler Ali found that he had 
“to do with men who either would sign no 
“convention, or whom no treaW and no signa- 
“ture could bind, and who were the determined 
“enemies of human intercourse itself, he 
“decreed to make the country" possessed by 
“those incorrigible and predestinated criminals 
“a memorable example to mankind. He 
“resolvt^d in the gloonw recesses of a mind 
“capacious of such things to leave the wFole 
“Carnatic an everlasting monument of 
“vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation as 
“a barrier between him and those against whom 
“the faith wFich holds the moral elements of 
“the W’orld together, was no protection. He 
“became at length so confident of his force, so 
“collected in his might, that he made no secret 
“whatever of his dreadful resolution. Having 
“terminated his disputes with every enemy, and 
“every rival, who buried their mutual animosi- 
“ties in their common detestation against the 
“creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from 
“ever}’ quarter whatever a savage ferocity could 
“add to his new' rudiments in the arts of 
“destruction ; and compounding all the 
“materials of fury, havoc, and desolation into 
“one black cloud, he hung for a wdiile on the 
“declivities of the mountains ; w'hilst the 
“authors of all these evils w'ere idly and stupid- 
“ly gazing on this menacing meteor which 
“blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst 
“and poured dowm the wFole of its contents 
“upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then ensued 


“a scene of w'oe the like of w'hich no eye had 
“seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue 
“could adequately tell. All the horrors of war 
“before known or heard of were mercy to that 
“new havoc. A gloom of universal fire 
“blasted every field, consumed ever}’ house, and 
“destroyed every temple. The miserable 
“inhabitants, flying from their flaming villages, 
“in part were slaughtered ; others, without 
“regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or 
“sacrednoss of function — fathers torn from their 
“children, husbands from their wives - 
“enveloped in a wiiirlwind of cavalry and 
“amidst the goading sj^ears of drivers and the 
“trampling of pursuing forces, were swe^pt into 
“captivity, in an unknowm and hostile land." 

Under the impulse of passion Burke raised 
to such majestic heights of literary achievement 
a sympathy wUich occupied him for tw'elve years 
with the study of England's relation to India. 
In 1783 Burke wes a member of a Committee 
in the House of Commons wUich conducted an 
enquiry on Indian afl’airs in regard to the 
administration of the Company. Its report is to 
a very large extent his w'riting, and in his 
work on this Coinmitteee Burke began to be 
familiar with the subject wUich absorbed his 
energies for a term of years, the alleged crimes 
and misdemeanours of Warren Hastings. 
Before proceeding to that cause cclebrc, it will 
be w’ell therefore to give a summary of the 
report, or rather the two reports, of the 
Committee. 

The first point of the report is one which 
Anglo-Indians of the present day (or at least 
the Chhota Sahib wiio is but ill nourished on 
the kuchha tiffins prepared by his badraash of a 
bearer) w'ould do w'ell to bear in mind. It 
avow'S its determination to speak to Englishmen 
in English, to avoid the us3 of those technical 
terms from oriental languages w'hich persuade 
the plain Briton that Indian affairs are too subtle 
to understand. After this preliminary, it 
plunged into its subject, the leading particulars 
of the abuses w'hich prevailed in the administra- 
tion. It first pointed out that the Proprietors 
were liable to corruption as a Court of Final 
Appeal, and that little regulation w'as exercised 
over the Court of Directors. From this it 
passed on to the remaining intentions of the 
Act of 1773. It asserted that the Act had been 
a failure, that after it w^as passed disorders and 
abuses W'ere multiplied. The Committee then 
laid dowm the principle that the prosperity of 
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the inhabitants of India must be secured before 
the Companj^ carried out projects for its own 
profit. 

From this the Committee passed on to 
review the connection of Great Britain with 
India and on this subject Burke wrote a 
sentence which demands the notice of 
historians. ‘'The two great links^^ it sa\^s “by 
which this connection is maintained arc first 
the Bast India Company’s commerce ; and next, 
the government set over the natives by that 
Compaii}^ and by the Crown.” The report goes 
on to show how the first principle of the Com- 
l^any’s tradj was that England should pay in 
silver for Indian ware.^^ ; but in 1765 a great 
change took place and a system of “invest- 
ments” was begun by which the surplus pro- 
ducts of Great Britain were instead palmed oil 
on India in exchange for the rich w^estward 
traific of the Company. “And” WTote the 
Committee in an interesting and suggestive 
sentence “this main causj of the impoverish- 
ment of India has been generally taken as a 
measure of its wealth and prosperity. Numerous 
fleets of large ships, loaded with the most 
valuable commodities of the East annually 
arriving in England, in a constant and increas- 
ing succession, imposed upon the public eye 
and naturally gave rise to an opinion of the 
happy condition and growing opulence of a 
country whose surplus productions occupied so 
vast a space in the commercial world.” The 
report then shows how great was the misfor- 
tune which this false impression disguised, hotv 
the Government and the Company had made a 
compact for their mutual advantage wdthout 
taking into account its effect on the Indian 
population, and hov/ all the well paid appoint- 
ments v/ere in the hands of the English. 
Bengal bore the great burden of this arrange- 
ment, and thus the report was led to draw' a 
contrast betvreen the then state of commerce 
in Bengal and what it had been in times past. 
In earlier days, that fruitful province had not 
depended on its sea-borne trade : by inland 
routes had come a great supply of silver and 
gold and many kinds of merchantable goods, 
especially from the higher provinces of the 
Mogul Empire which were populous and rich. 
Through these provinces passed a great trade 
to Persia and its frontiers, and to Tartar\", and 
through Persia to the Persian Gulf and the Red 
vSea, and all the ports of the Turkish and 
Persian Empires and so to all places that had 


trade with those. But in the course of history 
all this trade had bcsn destroyed/'^ What was 
true of Bengal was not less true of the Carnatic. 
And all this, says the report, by reason of the 
final blow given by British arms and influence ! 

By these steps the Report arri\es at examin- 
ing the effect of the revenue investmentt 
oi the Compan\" in relation to the internal trade 
of Bengal in six different commodities, in silk 
and raw silk, in cloth, opium, salt and salt 
petre. In the course of this detailed investiga- 
tion, it brings charges against individuals, one 
of the chief of those was Bar well ; the chief of 
all was Warren Hastings. 

Now Hastings was “no poor, puny, trem- 
bling delinquent,” no petty trader of some out- 
post on the Ganges ; he was, as all knew, the 
Go\‘emor General of British India, a Govern- 
ment originally established there by the 
authority of the Company, and afterwards 
modified by Acts of Parliament in 1773 and 1780. 
“This system of government”, sa^^s the report, 
“appears to your Committee to be at least as 
much disordered, and as much perverted from 
eveiy^ good purpose for wKich lawful rule 
is established as the trading system has been 

from every just principle of commerce 

The British Government in India being a 
subordinated and delegated power, it ought to be 
considered as a fundamental principle in such 
a system that it is to be preserved in strict 
obedience to the government at home. 
Administration in India, at an immense distance 
from the seat of the supreme authority ; 
entrusted with the most extensive powers ; liable 
to the greatest temptations ; possessing the 
amplest means of abuse ; ruling over a people 
guarded by no distinct or well-ascertained 
privileges, whose language, manners, and 
racial prejudices render not only redress, but 
all complaint on their part, a matter of extreme 
difficulty ;; such an administration, it is evident, 
never can be made susbservient to the interests 
of Great Britain, or even tolerable to the natives, 
but by the strictest rigour in exacting obedience 
to the commands of the authority set over it”. 
This all important principle, said the Committee, 

"■This was due to the downfall of the Mogul 
Empire, not to the Company. 

fiNIuch of the trouble was due to a lack of circulat- 
ing coinage, which was not the fault of the Company 
but of crude economic notions in regard to exchange. 

tFrarcis’ own words [cf. Speeches), “experiment 
necessary and even praiseworthy; impossible to attain 
perfec:i(ni at once,’* 
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had in late years received ver\^ little attention. 
The more authority was required, the less it 
was exerted. ‘‘Acts of disobedience have not 
only grown frequent but systematic.'^'-' The 
Company’s servants had assumed a position of 
absolutism, and it was one the directors appeared 
not even to dispute, because too far away to 
know that Pitt’s bill gave more power to the 
Governor General. This overbearing and 
dangerous indjpendence, this tendency among 
Indian officials (for the Comp^any had become 
the Government), to assume a power responsible 
neither to the Indians to whom it was applied, 
nor to the iU-infonned British Parliament vdio 
once had deleorated it, to resent the criticism and 
even to reject the advice of any outsider what- 
soever was, the Committee alleged, personified 
in the Governor General. ^AVe have not 
^ffiroiight before you an obscure offender’^ Burke 
said afterwards on the first day he spoke in 
support of the impeachment, “an obscure 
“offender who when his insignificance and weak- 
“iiess are rveighed against the power of the 
“prosecution gives even to public jiistice some- 
“thing of the appearance of oppression ; no, my 
“lords, we have brought before you the first 
“man of India in rank, authority and station. 
“We have brought before you the chief of the 
“tribe, the head of the whole body of Eastern 
“offenders ; a captain general of iniquity, under 
“whom all the fraud, all tlie peculation, all the 
“tyrannv in India are embodied, discip)lined, 
“arraved and paid. This is the person, mL_v 
“lords, that we bring before you. We have 
“brought before you such a person that if you 
“strike at him with the firm and decided arm 
“of justice, you will not have need of a great 
“many more examples. You strike at tlie whole 
“corjj- if you strike at the hoad.“v The rest of 
the two rep’orts is little more than the formula- 
tion of the charge against Hastings, that chrrge 
of hi eh crimes and mi '^demean ours v/hich 
occupied ten years of Burke’s assiduous energy 


-FrciurA’ Speeches, e^peclallv his OnghcT? 
of thr Gcncii'' pjzJ CouncH of F'V^t '\V^Uia-ti 

on fUc Settlement a}uf Colic ctiofi of the Revenue of 
Rcfieal, vith a plan of sctilonent Philip Fra}ic '5 
recommended to the Court Vircctois in 

I/>ndon, 77^2, p. X. “In the covernmept cf di-^tart 
riati'>ns, cemimitted l>y a ipnst siuL^jlar di‘'pcnsati< 'tt te> 
our rare, wt have snr)rted -^vith the rights, the laws, 
the property and the happiness of tnillions. gut ve 
have pot he. n permitted to V.e nniiwt to orhers with- 
out sacrific'PC '.>ur ovii e^^eiitial interests.” 

fThis was of course iuspired lyv the animosity of 
Francis. 


in supporting, and which left him the greatest 
(and probably tlie only) example of a real 
authority on India who had never visited it", 
shores. “I believe” Burke himself modestly 
said “I have been a.-> conversant with the 
manners and customs of the East as most 
persons wlio^e business has not directly led thv-iu 
to that country.”'-' 

The first point to which Burke draws atten- 
tion is India’s integral part in tiu great moral 
oroe-r of frcedijmi and justice to which the 
British Empire owes its strength. Jii those 
remote dominion- the obligation to re:-ist law- 
less pow’er is as binding Co it w-ould be in 
Whitehall. In the case of Hastings, Burke 
saw’ it, the whole tlieuiy and ideals of Britidi 
GoternniLiit were at btake, fur there w’as 
principle involved in each transaction. And 
behind all these vtas the principle of the 
responsibility of officials ; not as it W’ould be now 
tempued oniy hy the natural prefer mice for 
smoothness in adniiiiistration or for the jirogress 
of a career undisturbed hy resentment either at 
implied criticism of improvement in method, or 
at contradictors^ decisions on administrative 
questions, or yet— as many have thought of the 
Civil Service of the present dat" — (and as Burke 
thought it in his) — by an extreme cspiit de 
corps ; no, but hy the more sensational allure- 
ment of pervading looseness of conscience w’itb 
regard to the chances of making money. “Hy 
lords,” said Burke at the end of the trial, “you 
might as well expect a man to be fi.t for a per- 
fumer’s shop W'lio ha^ lain for a month in a pjig- 
sty, as io expect that a man vrho has been a 
contractor w’ith the compary for a length of 
time is a fit person for reforming abuses.” 

Enormous tvcalth had been pouring from 
India into England by a thousand channels, and 
tliere wns a possibility that human frailty might 
uisguise the claims of justice ; (Eurkc did not 
grasp the fact that Hastings was tr\hng to 
revive the Indian code of justice vffiich has 
different traditions from that of England) — 
it had been insinuated that the British had a 
sy^stem of laws amongst thcinsolves, and a vniy 
of closing their eyes to fact wffien it came to 
dealing with other and subject peoples. “It 
is feared that p;artiality” said the counsel for thc 
catisc of India “partiality may lurk and nestle 
in the abuse of our forms of proceeding.” But, 
he had too much confidence in the learning and 

“aiilitary minutes of Francis’ Iherature. June 177.'' 
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liberality of the House of Lords to suspect that 
they v'oiild by any abuse of the forms and 
procedure of tiie ca.:e, dcii}^ justice to bO great 
a part of the world chiimed it at their hands. 
And, so Burke rerii laded them, it was a coiitiiierit 
rather than a nation which depended on 
British Government between the Himalayas and 
Ceylon : — “It is not from this district, or from 
that r arbh, nor from thi- cit}^ or from that 
province, tiiat relief is now applied for : exiled 
and undone princes, exlensi\'e tribes, suffering 
nati<ms, infinite de-crijitnum of men, different in 
language, in manners, and in rites — men, 
Separated Ijy e\'ery barrier of nature from you, 
by the Pro\'idencc of God are blended in one 
common came, and are now become suppliants 
at your Lard’ Burke was prophetic of a 
national unity that is only now being realized. 

Such w'as the great domain v;hosc fate 
depended on this cai:-e ; it was an aggregation 
of the human race suffering, as Burke insisted 
in one of his mo:=t violent diatribes, from 
delib.erate and essential tyrann^n He Avas 
willing, he buid, to allow for the domineering 
necessities of a nresbing occasion, for the 
inevitable daiig-er of passion in a swaft decision, 
for human frailty and hitm.an error. But no 
one, he asserted, could plead such excuses as 
these for the crimes of Warren Hastings. ^AVe 
charge this offender” he said “with no crimes 
that have not arisen from i:>a:j5ions which it is 
criminal to harbour ; with no offences that have 
not their root in avarice, rapacity, pride, 
insolence, ferocity, treacher}^ cruelty and 
malignitv of temper p** in short, in nothing that 
docs not argue a total extinction of all moral 
principle, that does not manifest an inveterate 
blackness of heart, dyed in grain with malice, 
vitiated, corrui)ted, gangrened to the ver\^ core. 
If we do not paint his crimes in those vices 
v.diich the breast of man is made to abhor, and 
the spirit of all latvs human and divine to inter- 
dict, tve desire no longer to be heard upon this 
occasion. Let everything that can be pleaded on 
the ground of surprise or error upon those 
grounds be pleaded rvith success : ave give up 
the whole of those predicaments. We urge no 
crimes that rvere not crimes of forethought, we 
charge him wdth nothing that he did not 
commit upon deliberation ; that he did not 
commit against the direct command of laavful 
authority ; that he did not commit after reproof 
and reprimand, the reproof and reprimand of 

’^Lvery single noun is, of course, a libel. 


those who are aiitliuribed by the laws, to reprove 
and reprimand him. The crimes of Mr. 
lTa.=tiiigs are crimes nor only in tliem:;el\ es, but 
aggra\'ated b}' being crimes of contumacy. 
Ihey were crimes not against forms but against 
those eternal laws of justice which are our rule 
and our birthright.” He accused Hastings of 
devastating Oiide, and 0: looking o\er ‘That 
imnijnse waste of IrG own creating, not as Satan 
view’ed the kingdoms of the world aiici saw the 
pow'er and glory of them ; but he looked over 
the wa^te* of Oude with a diabolical iiiaiice which 
one could IiardH sui>posc existed in the great 
1-rototype hiniseli.” 

And further more, he wa^ “not only a robbei 
him ' elf, ljut the head of a system of robbery” ; 
nay “our wLoIe conduct has been one perpetual 
tisuue of perfidy and breach of faith with ever^^ 
person wLo has been in alliance with us, in any 
modj whatever.” And Hastings himself said 
that before his assumption of control there w^as 
a contagion of rapacity and xaeculation through- 
out the wBole army— a ser\'ice in which such a 
contagion suggests an extraordinare- lamentable 
state of affairs. 

Not that Burke would allow’ Hastings the 
distinction of being a criminal on a grand scale. 
He described the most conspicuous of the Com- 
pany’s servants as “a man breel in ob.'^cure, 
vulgar, and ignoble occupations, and trained in 
sordid, base and mcrcenaiy^ habits,” as a 
little man with a mean nature. And if Hastings 
had done extensive harm it w’as because his 
nature a\ais contemptible : “such minds” urged 
the case for the prosecution “placed in authority 
can do more mischief in a country, can treat all 
ranks and diszinctious with more pride, iiibolence 
and arrogance, than those who have been born 
under canopies of state and swaddled in purple 
.... they can waste a country more 

effectually than the proudest and most mighty 
conquerors who, b\^ the greatness of their 
military talents, have first subdued and after- 
wards plundered iiatieiis,” Hastings was at best, 
said Burke “a creature of the bureau'’, and “a 
iTj.udulent LuBcck contractor”. “We have not 
said he was a tiger and a lion” Burke said in 
1794 at the end of the trial, after the defending 
counsel had pleaded the comparison of 
Jenghiz Khan and Tamurlane, “No, we have 
said he w’as a weasel and a rat.” 

Such, therefore, since Burke never had an 
opportunity of judging Hastings except through 
the murEv glass that Francis held up to his view, 
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was the impression that the first Go\’ernor 
General of British India made on the greatest 
man of his own age, on the most passionate and 
sublime of political philosophers v\'hom reason 
and feeling together have made the devoted 
servant of the British people of British ideals 
and the British throne. Historians have agreed 
that a fuller knowledge of the facts of the case 
should have changed Eiirkc’s opinion of the 
object of his ire ; that Hastings was not an 
arch fiend, but a reformer ; nevertheless, though 
he may have been blinded by passion from 
seeing facts, there is no historian who has 
attempted to accuse Burke of deliberate per- 
version of the fact ; and though it has been 
suggested that he Avas influenced by a quarrel of 
his brother with Warren Hastings, and even that 
he accepted pay from the Naw^ab of Arcot, 
there is none who can deny the zeal 
and sympathy with which he studied Indian 
affairs ; and who can but admit that there was 
some fire to account for that dark choking cloud 
of accusations which hung for long about the 
Governor Generaffs name? bad system was 
made to my hands’’ was Hastings’ one plea. 
Even if it was a fire that he himself would have 
chosen rather to extinguish, it had been 
enkindled b}- the human nature of commercial 
agents on too many sides of the vast stack of 
combustible rubbish heaped up by irrespon- 
sibility in India. ^^The most strenuous advocates 
of this distinguished person, while they defend 
his personal integrity, are forced to acknow- 
ledge that the whole systLm of government over 
which he presided was corrupt and full of 
abuses.” — such is the phrase of Sir John 
^Malcolm.^* Burke could not compromise with 
it. ”In my opinion”, said he, would be 
better a thousand times to give all complainants 
the short answer the Bay of Algiers gave a 
British ambassador representing certain grievan- 
ces suffered by the British merchants : ‘INIy 
friend’ las the story is related by Dr. Shawo) , 
‘do you not know that my subjects are a band 
of robbers and that I am their captain’ P'f 
Better it would be a thousand times, and a 
thousand thousand tim.es more manly than a 
hypocritical process, which under a pretended 
reverence to punctilious ceremonies and obser- 
vances of law, abandons mankind, without help 

"^^ralcolm. PoJiticcil H'st<'‘ry of India, p, 4<*. 

fTo appreciate the intense sarcasm of Burke's 
illustration the pre«:ent day reader should imagine this 
question coming from lord Harditige or Lord 
Chelmsford, 


and resource, to all the desolating consequences 
of arbitraiy' power.” 

To shake that power Burke reviewed the 
constitutional history of the Company’s posi- 
tion ; how its first object was purely com- 
mercial, as we have seen from Elizabeth’s 
charters, but a commerce increasing with increas- 
ing honour : for one without the other was 
then, and always is, a bad bargain for the 
country. And how from a company it became 
an administration, until at the time he spoke, 
though carried on upon a mercantile plan, it 
was in fact ”a state in the disguise of a 
merchant”. The Company’s servants still rose 

a graded system of seniority from writers to 
factors and after that from junior merchants to 
senior merchants. It was Hastings’ wish to 
introduce the more practical system of promotion 
by ability ; but even this Burke would not 
approve. He urged that it allowed men to 
wield authority before they gained experience. 

He reminded his hearers how* the English in 
India were not a colon\^ in the ordinary sense of 
the vrord. The}" were, he said ”a nation of 
placemen” and the power of office, then as now, 
was the sole power in the country-. “The conse- 
quence of which is, that being a kingdom of 
magistrates, what is commonly called the esprit 
de corps is strong in it. This spirit of the body 
predominates in all its parts ; by which the 
members must coincide themselves as having a 
common interest and that common interest 
separated both from that of the country wffiich 
sent them out, and that of the country in which 
they act. No control upon them exists.” And 
how could any body be its own critic and a 
check upon itself ? Least of all when, as Burke 
said later “No man can dare show in India 
an independent spirit”. 

Next he laid emphasis on the poor pay, and 
the youth of the Company’s servants in relation 
to their position and responsibilities. He did 
not mention that these responsibilities had arisen 
from the nature of the case rather than from 
the policy of the Company, and that Hastings 
had responsibilities for which no arrangements 
were made. Whilst still raw youths, they were 
put then, as to some extent now, into posts 
requiring profound learning and experience in 
the wielding of authority. “These men are sent 
over to exercise functions at wffiich a statesman 
would tremble, without any theoretical study 
and without any of that sort of experience which 
in mixed societijs of business and converse form 
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men gradually and insensibly to great afiairs/’ 
So untoward had been the results of these 
arrangements that from the deliberate expre^ 
sions used by the Governor General in his 
letters, one would imagine that Englishmen in 
India were *‘the filth and dregs of human 
corruption 

The House of Lords was next given a 
historical sketch first of the Hindus, then of 
the Hohammedans of India. The Hindus or 
Gentoos as they were then often called, were a 
people whose manners, religion and laws bound 
them to the soil of India at the same time as they 
separated them from every other people of the 
world. They were at once a soft and benevolent 
race, with a benevolence extending to the 
whole animal creation, and yet rigid in their 
alienation from the rest of mankind. They can- 
not eat with us ; they cannot cross the sea ; 
religion, law, and honour all bind them into the 
rigidity of the system of caste on which depends 
e\er5dhing which gives a meaning to life. Caste 
distinctions may be lost not only by voluntary 
crimes, but also by pollutions which it may not 
be in their power to prevent. As a nation not- 
withstanding the Hindus, existing from remote 
ages to which our “insect origin of yesterday’’ 
bears no comparison, through all the changes 
and chances of histor^^, are stable yet. The 
venerable influence of their national religion has 
spread among them a reign of purity, piety, 
regularity and equity : to a favourable regard, 
it exhibits them leading lives of happiness and 
beauty. 

After a hurried reference to the ferocious zeal 
which spread the power of Islam from the 
Ganges to the Loire (and j^et failed to frighten 
the Hindus from their Hinduism), Burke deals 
with the constitutional importance of the reign 
of Tamerlane. Tamerlane came in on terms ; 
he freed the Hindus from their poll tax ; he 
married the daughter of a Hindu rajah ; he 
allowed the native princes the marks of their 
freedom, independence and nobility ; rather than 
a subject people, he made them (with himself 
as chief), a confederacy of princely states. And 
their privileges were still retained when Akbar 
made Bengal a province of the Mogul Empire, 
and even when after the collapse of Aurangzebe 
in 1719 it passed under the rule of independent 
viceroys.* 

*In fact, of course, there were revolutions in every 
corner of the Empire : only in Akbar's bar is there 
any such thing as a constitution. 
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Burke read in full to the House of Lords the 
Institutes of Tamerlane of which these are the 
twelve maxims. To spread religion ; to 
associate the people with him in his govern- 
ment ; to be patient, generous and courteous ; 
to maintain discipline and order ; to meet with 
difficultitrs and not avoid them, and to encourage 
his subjects to deeds of glory ; to win people to 
him by justice and mercy ; to favour the good 
and learned, and poor and holy men and the 
brave ; to be resolute in undertakings, and 
prudent in the choice of those principles that 
strengthen kingdoms ; to be the father of one’s 
people ; to respect rank and faithful service ; to 
honour family ties and form a personal judg- 
ment ; to esteem the warriors who nwer flinched 
in his cause and to consider the soldier who 
forgot his duty as the most detestable of men — 
for the empire not founded on morality and 
religion, and strengthened by regulations and 
laws, is one from which order, grandeur and 
power shall pass away. Here were principles to 
arouse the enthusiasm of Burke’s moral and 
political philosophy, even if a fuller study of 
India’s history might have shown that they 
were seldom put into practice ; here was an 
appeal he could not resist to do justice to India. 
“I assert their morality to be equal to ours”, he 
continued, “in whatever regards the duties of 
fathers, gov^ernors and superiors ; and I 
challenge the w^orld to show, in any modem 
European book, more true morality and wisdom 
than is to be found in the writing of Asiatic men 
in high trust, and who have been counsellors to 
princes.” Not that Burke failed to call atten- 
tion — though it was not a censorious attention — 
to the full meaning of polygamy when he was 
analysing the situation of the Harem of the 
Durbar of Oude ; and the shocking difference 
of the ]vIoguls from European standards in the 
cruelty of their punishments did not escape him 
when he read Tavernier. One of the most 
powerful passages of that passionate invective 
which rings through the whole impeachment is 
Burke’s description of the tortures inflicted by 
Debi Singh on the ryots of Ruiigpore and 
Dinagepore. If this essay were an investigation 
of the most disgusting indulgence of sexual 
instinct perverted to Sadism, we W'Ould give that 
passage in full ; but happily those are not our 
study : and it is enough to mention Burke’s 
reference to the most revolting devices of cruelty 
under which human flesh and human souls have 
WTithed, as secondary to the outrage which, 
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depriving a Hindu of his castj, dissolves all the 
relations of family and the intercourse of 
humanity and leave:3 him to be shunned b\^ even 
the lotvest as a pollution and a shame. 

The so strongly xmt forward by the 

defence that tiie x^eople of India had no sense of 
honour, and understood the whip not as a 
disgrace but only as the instrument of corporal 
pain (a flogging in fact no more humiliating than 
a visit to the dentist;, roused the indignation of 
Burke to vindicate with all its eloquence the 
claims of India to national or at least human 
rights. Was it Hastings' assertion that having 
‘‘No right to proi^erty, to liberty, to honour, or 
to life, they must be more pleased with the 
little that is left to them than grieved for the 
much that has been ravished from them, by his 
cruelty and avarice ? ’ ' Burke believed no 
principles could be more dangerous. If that 
were so, he urged, if you suppose you are going 
amongst men in a ser\dle state, a set of miser able 
slaves, prostrate and confounded in a common 
servitude, habituated to sulferings, familiar with 
degradation, you will no longer feel for them as 
men. ‘T am influenced’', said Burke, “by a 
strong sense of the evils that have attended thj 
propagation of these Avild, groundless and 
pernicious opinions. A young man goes to 
India before he knows much of his own country ; 
but he cherishes in his breast, as I hope eveiy- 
man Avill, a just and laudable partiality for the 
laAVS, liberties, rights and institutions of his own 
nation ; we all do this, and God forbid that w^e 
should not perfer our own to ever\" other countrv’ 
in the world ; but if we go to India Avith an idea 
of the mean degraded state of the people that Ave 
are to govern, and especially if Ave go Avith these 
impressions at an immature age, Ave know that, 
accr>rding to the ordinar\^ course of human 
nature, Ave shall not treat x^ersons Avell Avhom avc 
have learnt to desxuse. We know that people 
AA'hom Ave suppose to liaA’e neither laAvs nor 
rights Avill not be treated by us as a people Avho 
have luAAS and right-." It Avas a matter of 
Avhich Burke’s practical power of imagination 
saAv the ureeiicy as he looked out tOAvards India 
from England. Hoav A\ild and groundless such 
opinions Avere Burke proceeded to prove ; he 
shoAvecl that the people of India had laws and 
rights ; that their properties Avere secured to 
them there as here ; that they feel for honour 
not only as the Peers of Engand but AAuth a more 
exquisite and poignant sense than any people ; 
that when corporal punishments are inflicted. 


it is nut the lash they ftcl ]:ut tlie disgrace. 
Lord olorley has summed ux'« in word- as ringing 
Ud Burke’s OA\ii lliL iecbiig which iu-[)ired Burke. 
“BToiii beginning to einl of tile fourtueii years 
in Avluch Burke pursued hi- campaign against 
Hastings, a\u s.e iii every x^age that tile India 
Avhich e\er glowed beforu his \i>ioii was not the 
home of j)icturesquc usages and melodramatic 
costume, but ratlier in his own words the land 
of xuinces oncij of great dignity, autliority and 
oxaileiice ; of an aiideng and venerable t)riest- 
liood, the guides of the people while li\‘iiig and 
their consolation in death ; of a nolhlity of 
antiquity and renown ; of milliuiis of ingenious 
mechanics, and millions of diligent tillers of the 
earth and finally, the Iruid Avhere might be 
found almost all the religions x">rofessed by men, 
the Brahminical, the klussulman, the Eastern 
and the Western Christian." 

Taking the Hindus by their laAv, a laAV the 
oldest in the Avorld, unless for the IMosaic, the 
duties and x^rivilegcs of all classes Avere clearly 
ascertained ; a Brahmin's proxjerty and x^ri\dleges 
are inalienable : to all other castes their discrimi- 
nated rights are guaranteed : each could acquire 
and inherit i)roperty. 

As for Tamerlane, his institutes shoAA" that 
he valued the princiihes of constitutional 
government : and not only Avas he ready to give 
up his time to thj conA’ersation of learned men, 
not only Avas he humble in the face of the laAV, 
but he particularly prided himself on having 
punished the guilty and delh^ered the opxmessed. 
Nay, said Burke, in a sentence Avhich proA^es 
the honest thoroughness of his investigations, if 
these Avere not the actual priucix>les of Timur 
himself, they Avere Avritten by one o: his coun- 
sellors and expressed the ideals of his dynasty. 
Last, taking the IMoguls the science of jurib- 
prudence is so develoxAcd among them that they 
haA'e distinguished legal authority into four 
separate bodies of laAv : the Fetwa, the Canon, 
the Rage ul fMulk and the Commentaries on the 
Koran. And through them all, Burke iii.sist:d, 
poAA^er Avas not arbitrar\" but responsible. To 
Avhom this responsibility Avas due, Burke docs 
not hoAvcA'er alloAV himself to suggest. 

The fMahommedans A\'ere people of “ancient 
and considerable settlement" in the country, 
and continued still the most xDOAverful people in 
it. Their business Avas almost entirely adminis- 
trative : they found employment in the laAV 
courts and in civil and military offices, but being 
prevented by the Mussulman laAv from taking 
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interest for their money under any circumstances 
or in any form whatever (at least from their 
co-religionists), they were compelled to abandon 
the landed and monied interest to the Hindus 
who satisfied their worldly ambitions as money- 
lenders and bankers. 

‘'The third and last system is formed b\' the 
English interest ; which in reality, whether it 
appears directly or indirectly, is the governing 
interest of the whole country" ; of its civil and 
military interest, of its landed, monied and 
revenue interest ; and what to us is the great 
cencern of all, it is this system which is 
responsible for the go\'ernment of that country- 
to the government of Great Britain. It is divided 
into two parts, one emanating from the Company 
and afterwards regulated by act of Parliament ; 
the other a judicial body sent out by, and 
acting under, the authority of the crown itself. 
The persons composing that interest are those 
whom we usually call the servants of the Com- 
pany. They enter into that ser\dce, as your 
lordships know", at an early period of life, and 
they are promoted accordingly as their merit 
or other interest may provide for them. This 
body of men, with respect to its numbers, is so 
small as scarcely to be w"orth mentioning ; but, 
from certain circumstances, the government of 
the w^hole country has fallen into their hands. 
Among these circumstances the most important 
and essential are their having the public 
revenues and the public purse entirely in their 
owm hands, and their having an army main- 
tained by that purse and disciplined in the 
European manner. Such was the state of the 
country when Mr. Hastings W"as appointed in 
1772.” As a summary of the constitutional 
position which the Company took up in India 
at that period, though Burke W"as to some extent 
misinformed, this also is a passage of historical 
importance. 

Before the seven years of Hastings’ trial 
were accomplished, Burke’s attention had been 
to some extent diverted by an example of 
tyranny and cruelty w"hich outdid even that by 
which Warren Hastings was accused, by the 
atrocities of the Reign of Terror. This aroused 
his mind to more and more passionate reflec- 
tions on the great principles of Government. 
His fear that British Administration in India 
W’as not being built on the principles W"hich 
give to human status and constitutions a value 
in the dispensations of Divinity, spurred the 
galloping passion of his rhetoric, to tell England 


the full story of Englishmen’s perverted 
energies, to make his countrymen ashamed of 
them before it was too late. It w’as because he 
knew hiniseif to stand as a link in the chain of 
eternal order that he called the w’orld to witness 
that he and the House of Commons had shrunk 
from no labour, had made no compromise, had 
feared no odium in the long w'arfare they 
carried on ‘rivith the crimes, with the vices, 
with the exorbitant w’ealth — with the enormous 
and o\"erpow"ering influence of Eastern corrup- 
tion.” It is his pride in the traditions and 
promises of the national methods of govern- 
ment that guides him through his remarks on 
Hastings’ relation with Cantoo Baboo and Rajah 
Nimdkumar, with the Begums of Oudh, and 
Ganga Govind Singh, with Sir Elijah Impey 
and Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, with the Naw"ab 
Shu j ah ud Dowiah and Mahomed Reza Khan. It 
was his faith in the incorruptible justice of 
unbiassed, responsible, educated Englishmen 
which brought him to the w^eighty and moving 
eloquence of his final peroration: “There is 
one thing, and one thing only,” he solemnly 
said, 'rivhich defies all mutation ; that w"hich 
existed before all the W’Orld, and will survive 
the fabric of the w"orld itself ; I mean justice ; 
that justice, which, emanating from the 
Divinity, has a place in the breast of every one 
of us, given us for our guide with regard to 
ourselves and w"ith regard to others and wRich 
will stand after this globe is burned to ashes, 
our advocate or our accuser before the great 
Judge w"hen he comes to call upon us for 
the tenor of a w’eU spent life”. 

Justice, the practical decision founded on 
Eternal Truth, the great principle of order, the 
means and end of freedom : that W"as Burke’s 
guiding light through Indian affairs. His con- 
tention w"as not that Hastings ravished Oudh 
and Bengal to enrich himself : such a conten- 
tion w"onid have been absurd : but that Hastings 
subordinated universal principles to vigour in 
administration and loyalty to the Company. 
Burke never claimed that Hastings’ methods 
w-ere unsuccessful, but that “his w-hole govern- 
ment of India has been one continual violation 
of the great principles of justice.” The great 
political philosopher took a long long view : 
he saw that Hastings’ success, if no one pro- 
tested against it, w’ould be the triumph of un- 
constitutional methods. The question at issue 
w-as whether European principles, or W"hat are 
known as Asiatic principles, the exercise of 
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vigorous, immediate, irresponsible power, were 
to govern the administration of India « Uyall 
saw it was the same issue when he said that 
Hastings was undoubtedly cast in the mould 
of the sons of Zeruiah, of those vigorous 
lieutenants of the Rings of Israel who in any 
question of the king’s enemies laid their axes 
to the root of the tree. Dike Joab and Abishai, 
Warren Hastings was relentless and uncom- 
promising ; far be it from him to delight in 
slaughter, but nothing was to interfere in the 
vigour of administration or to jeopardize 
established power. Justice was less instant in 
its working : might it not be too late ? If a 
good end could be at once achieved, why hesitate 
about the means ? Cheit Singh sends a 
messenger with a bribe, a bribe of 00,000, a 
bribe sufficient to support an army in peril. 
Hastings would not take it for himself ; but 
why not take it to support an expedition that 
meant safety for Madras? It is possible to 
sympathise with Hastings even while agreeing 
with Burke. And so Uyall, wffiile admitting 
the Governor General’s talent in political 
organisation, still insists that ‘bt w'ould be a 
radical error to suppose that an English Govern- 
ment in Asia can be administered on the Asiatic 
system.” To this Malleson replies that the 
introduction of European standards into India 
ill the use of opium and in the law^s relating to 
marriage have failed so lamentably as to be 
actually dangerous. But this is surely a 
redticilo ad ahsurditm. The abolition of Suttee 
has not brought British Government in India to 
the verge of ruin yet. 

No, w'hen Burke denounced Hastings he w^as 
not entirely destitute of political sagacity. In 
his Reflections on the French Revolution he 
show^ed an uncanny powder of prophetical 
analysis : his political theory was founded on 
a practical knowdedge of human character with 
respect to social institutions ; and as Sir Alfred 
Lyall says w'e may regard Hastings as the 
founder of the School of administration wffiich 
has since had a not unsuccessful development 
in India, and wffiich in fact made esprit de corps 
and then the State superior to moral principle 
and divine authority. It w'as Hastings who gave 
the final turn to the reforms of the Civil Service 
carried out by Clive. 

Hastings, indeed, show'ed in public life the 
same phenomenon as his marriage revealed. 
Returning as a wddower to India, he was much 


attracted by a charming lady from Germany, 
wffio was just beginning to learn the English 
language. When Hastings w^as ill, this German 
lady nursed him. Her wdt, her charm, her 
culture, the eicige -a'clbliche in her, all sub- 
jugated him. The fact that she w^as another 
man’s wife appears to have worried him but 
little. xU dissolution of her marriage w^as 
arranged and she became the wife of Hastings. 
His devotion to her, retaining its romance and 
courtliness to extreme old age, presents an 
example rare in histoly^ And yet the fact 
remains that there w^ere elements of unscrupu- 
lousness in the steps he took to make this 
shining example possible. And Macaulay tells 
us how^ in Hastings’ mature age at Daylesford 
he used to read his poems to his guests at break- 
fast : doubtless it w^as a cultured pleasure, and 
yet to tw’entieth century standards it seems an 
indulgence verging on the tyrannous : Macaulay 
himself makes it the subject of an adverse 
comment. 

But, as W'e have seen, it w^as not the actual 
Hastings, against wffiom the orator thimdered. 
It w^as the ‘‘captain general of Indian iniquity.” 
And as Uord Morely excellently says, ‘Tf he 
did not convict the man he overthrew a system, 
and stamped its principles with lasting censure 
and shame.” Principles, and a system in 
matters of state w^ere to him a passion and a 
passion supported by reason. There it was that 
the cunning of Francis found a way to arouse 
the vehemence of Burke. Francis was a viru- 
lent enemy, but not a mean and sordid nature. 
IMalleson and Trotter agree with Macaulay that 
he w^as not destitute of real patriotism and 
magnanimity, but he w'as one of those who 
nourish the intensity of hatred on a zeal they 
have persuaded themselves is moral, and who 
are merciless because they have succeeded in 
confounding their antipathies with their duties. 
He persuaded himself, and he persuaded Burke, 
that Hastings w^as responsible for all the evil in 
the Company’s administration ; the Governor 
General w^as not only attacked for his own 
constitutional shortcomings, but arraigned for 
those which his tact, his asceticism, his refined 
tastes and his vigorous efficiency had so 
resolutely combated : and it was not the least 
ironical feature of the situation that in clearing 
bimself Hastings at the same time gave circums- 
tances an opportunity to gloss over traditions 
he deplored. 
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THE NOVELS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
By Mr. D.N. Ghosh. 


I. The Home and the World. 

The versatility of Rabindranath Tagore 
reminds us of Goethe and Victor Hugo. As a 
poet, he has revealed the mystery and the beauty 
of Life and Nature with an intuition that we 
associate with deep spiritual experience. As a 
philosopher he has explained the great problems 
of the human soul with the keen and comprehen- 
sive desire to realise a harmony out of the 
conflicts of the understanding. As a novelist he 
has interpreted the profoundest secrets of the 
human emotions— with a Shakesperean intensity 
of vision, and a power of psychological analysis 
that is equal to Browning’s. This w'onderful 
diversity of creative energy is one of the most 
conspicuous elements in his writings. 

The Home and the World is, all things 
considered, the most remarkable w^ork that he 
has so far written, — in this certainty, that here 
his versatility attains a picturesque synthesis 
through the harmonious co-ordination of all Ins 
varied powers. The subjective realism of the 
book, the fidelity with which the development of 
the complex and conflicting passions of the 
chief characters has been depicted, is unrivalled 
by any other Bengalee novel — even from the pen 
of Babu Sharat Chandra Chattopadhya. It is 
also remarkable for the incisive criticism of 
some of the most fascinating problems of modem 
India, — with illuminating side-lights on those 
world-problems that perplex modem civilisation. 
Its all-pervading intensity of conception and 
purpose is relieved by luminous flashes of poetry, 
which fill the whole work with that supreme 
joy of creation, which is the characteristic of a 
‘‘classic*’. And finally, the style, (most im- 
perfectly reproduced in the authorised English 
translations), in the original is instinct with a 
vitality, and like Shakespeare’s style, inspite 
of its metaphorical complexity, reaches a point 
of expressiveness that is unique, being able to 
arrest the minutest fluctuations in those caprici- 
ous emotions that are so diflScult to localise, 
define and comprehend. 

It is important to remember that this novel 
gives powerful expression to the poet’s opinions 


regarding the great national movement that 
stirred the genius of Bengal in a way which 
even the present movement was not able to do. 
It is at once an expression of that movement, and 
a commentary on its main tendencies. Rabindra- 
nath had felt the essential unreality of the whole 
thing; — that it w^as engineered by the impulsive 
idealism of the few against the immobility of the 
masses ; that that idealism was not always based 
on spritual motives, it knew" hour to be grossly 
materialistic, that the brutalising passion which 
passes by the name of nationalism w"as its essence, 
not the civilising ideals of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” The novel was, therefore, propagan- 
dist in aim, and its message w"as — “Employ all 
your strength in the work of creation ; you should 
not spend a farthing of it in the useless excite- 
ment of destruction.” To-day, in criticising the 
practical aspects of the Non-co-operation move- 
ment, he has been only re-iterating in a more 
clarified form the ideas which he had expressed 
in this novel, in wHch the abstract intellectual 
arguments, how^ever, w-ere humanised by a keen 
appreciation of the mind of man. 

There is another aspect from which the novel 
has to be studied. It is, in essence, a story of 
that “eternal triangle” of European life and 
literature, w"hich came in vogue prominently after 
the w"orks of men like Ibsen and Browning. The 
presentation of this new phenomenon in Bengalee 
literature, is marked by a convincing realism 
W"hich seems to laugh derisively at the stereo- 
t\"ped and codified laws behind which society 
seek to conceal itself from the advances of 
Nature. For this reason, the novel evoked the 
most violent feelings when it was first published, 
but since then these prejudices have worked 
themselves out, and to-day we have numerous 
other exponents of this fascinating problem, of 
w'hom Sarat Chandra Chatterji is easily the 
foremost. 

Like all propagandist novels there are certain 
fundamental ideas upon w"hich the entire struc- 
ture has been based. These may be briefly 
summarised and explained in order to better 
appreciate the message of the book. 
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The struggles of life may be resolved into the 
revolt of the primitive passions of humanity 
against his intellectual culture. Intellect is the 
civilising agency which co-ordinates and 
harmonises those baser aspects of life which pro- 
claim man’s kinship with the animal. In his 
intellectual capacity man gladly accepts bondages 
and limitations so that he maj^ express his man- 
hood freely. As an example, we may refer to 
the origin of the institution of marriage. 
^Marriage originated in the rational attempts of 
civilisation to elevate humanity in order to make 
it delicately responsive to nobler ideals of iife. 
All human institutions against which the 
modem world is hurling itself with such insensate 
fury in the name of truth and science, are ulti- 
mately based on the foundations of a deep-seated 
reason. Society , — and the individual — can be 
normal and healthy when the intellect and the 
emotions are held in equilibrium. But in a 
sophisticated society — like our modern society— 
the individual loses sight of the reason that 
underlies institutions, and forgets that a corporate 
organisation is not formed for the sake of any 
temporary necessity'', but as an attempt at a last- 
ing solution of the insistent problems of mankind. 
As a result of this self-oblivion, the unreasoning 
spirit of destruction flares up into a violent 
passion, and works feverishly in the region of 
unreal abstractions. Eife loses the wholesome 
perspective of reality, and becomes grotesquely 
unreal. Thus originates those revolutions which 
sweep away the ancient structure, in order to 
make place for the advent of a new arrangement 
of things. 

Let us now* interpret the stor\^ in a brief 
compass. 

Bimal, the heroine, was brought up in the 
orthodox Hindu society, and in the midbl: of 
customs that had lost all sense and significance 
through the paralysing influence of time. She 
had lost all povrer of independent thought in 
pursuit of Truth. Her husband, Nikhilesh, who 
had realised the great paradox that Truth, in one 
aspect, is immutable and in another, full of 
mutations, urges her to understand the freedom 
of the human soul, and to face reality, not in 
subservience to dogmas but out of her own 
personal convictions. But Bimal is unwilling to 
stir out of her prison of habits ; — just like the 
orthodox Hindu Society of to-day; just like all 
human institutions, more or less, at some period 
of their self-evolution. Rabindranath had 
observed in one of his Bengalee lectures, — ^‘Tlie 


fish w^as in the glass tub ; after knocking its head 
again and again, it realised that the glass was 
not w'ater : Then it w-on its freedom in a large 
pool, but had not the courage to know that the 
water was not glass.” This intellectual 
cow^ardice, however, is not the normal attribute 
of mankind. It is an artificial degeneration ; 
and therefore it introduces a break in the 
harmony of evolution, the exquisite action of 
universal law. Therefore, there is lx)und to be 
a corrective re-action, as a result of which, the 
soul that had been reduced to inertia by habit, 
seeks to re-estimate its true position in the com- 
plex scheme of life; wken human life, moving 
mechanically in an antiquated groove, is startled, 
into activity by the resurgence of a reason 
wkich is, in essence, a rebel and a sceptic. 
Necessarily it must apprehend its complete free^ 
dom in the matter of evolving harmony out 
of confusion and chaos. In the realisation of 
this, it is at first inspired by a destructive sense 
of protest against everything that hinders its 
career, and guided not by concrete facts, but by 
abstract theories. Nikhilesh derives inspiration 
from this abstract, metaph^^sical reason. He is 
full of a vague dissatisfaction at the spiritual 
inert a of Bimal under the restrictive governance 
of social laws. Now so far as he is rational, he 
is certainly paving the w^ay for the attainment 
of Truth ; but so far as he is abstract, he is 
rousing the spirit of falsehood, because abstrac- 
tions have no objective validity, and hence they 
are unreal. 

To Nikhilesh, Bimal’ s love, however fine and 
passionate, can never bring peace, for abstract 
reason can never be satisfied wnth the blind 
devotion of a soul which is deprived of independ- 
ent judgment. Therefore, he did not w^ant 
Bimal within the “Doll’s House” of a legalised 
morality. He urged her to stand face to face 
w’ith the complexities of life, — its infinite 
intricacy, its inexhaust ive novelty, its marvell- 
ous multiplicity. As he told Bimal, “I will 
neither speak nor remain silent, but you must 
come out and stand in the heart of this universe, 
and realise all things for yourself- Neither you 
nor I have been created for the narrow^ domesti- 
city of this life of illusion. If our union is 
established within Truth, then only will our love 
attain fulfilment.” 

Nikhilesh, the intense lover of Truth, w^as 
prepared to meet the consequences of this 
renunciation of rights with philosophic com- 
posure. For as he said, “If I want to see 
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humanity in its complete aspect of freedom and 
Truth, I must give up the desire of retaining upon 
it any absolute right/’ Therefore when Bimal 
gradually drifted apart from him day by day, 
in spite of his personal anguish, he remained 
passive, without losing faith, without becoming 
impatient, realising that '"the path that leads 
from a limited space to one that is measureless 
IS full of storms.” 

For when Bimal confronted the world outside, 
she was greeted by Sandeep, — who embodies this 
materialistic passion of humanity, — as his 
sovereign mistress and queen ; and she completely 
abandoned herself to this ecstasy roused by 
his passion. There can be no question, that 
however repugnant, this result is inevitable. If 
the human mind is suddenly enfranchised from 
all restraints, naturally it fails to calculate its 
true position, and seeks to test the validit\^ of its 
new acquisition, like Kiinti in the Mahahharat. 
The compulsory harmony that is based on passive 
submission to uniformity is substituted by the 
dance of chaos in the infinite voice of negation, 
where each individual militates against its com- 
panions bent on proving its own new-gained 
freedom. So long as it is unable to recover the 
equilibrium that results from a perfect adjust- 
ment with its surroundings in the new bondage 
of freedom, disciplined by the rationalising 
logic of fact, this unnatural excitement will 
continue- It must realise that freedom from 
rules means bondage to misrule which is intoler- 
able. For the sovereign of this kingdom of mis- 
rule is passion that is aggressively individual and 
refuses to acknowledge the unity of relationship. 
Nikhilesh knew this. Therefore he resolved to 
w^ait till Bimal regains her composure. “Bimal 
had confined her life by the narrownng rules of 
a limited home ; when she suddenly came out- 
side, she found those rules unsuitable- When 
there wnll be a definite understanding based on 
a close acquaintance wnth this outside world, 
then I will find out what is my place in her life”. 
These words of Nikhilesh are significant of his 
attitude. 

Bimal in accepting Sandeep’s worship, 
became a slave to passion. For to Sandeep, 
truth was but the reflex of human passions. 
To use his owm words, “Passion is the gas-post, 
whose light enables us to find out our path- way. 
Those who say that passion is unreal, speak as 
though they think they wdll get prophetic vision 
by plucking out their eyes.” Bimal accepted 
this doctrine as the ultimate Truth about 


life. She listened with joy, to the self- 
absorbed idealism of Sandeep; — (our passions are 
always idealising in abstraction) . In this way, 
she became supremely self-conscious of her owm 
individuality in the social scheme, and complete- 
ly overlooked the need of harmonising with her 
surroundings. She forgot her concrete and 
elemental human nature in her desire to abandon 
herself to an abstract ideal. When the dis- 
illusionment came through the inevitable re- 
action of reality, she admirably summed up her 
spiritual condition. “By constantly listening to 
these fSandeep’s ideals),” she said, “I forget 
that I was Bimal, I looked upon myself as the 
principle of energy, of art, — ^without any 
bondage; for me all things w^ere possible; 
w^hatever I touched, I recreated ; I created afresh 
this world of mine.” Drunk with this cult of 
egoism, she rebelled against all relationship, and 
w^e survey her, trembling on the verge of moral 
precipice. 

The tragedy was averted, even when it 
seemed inevitable. It might not have been so 
but for the philosophical sanity of Nikhilesh. 
It is the ultimate faith of Rabindranath, (express- 
ed through Nikhilesh), that whatever is true, 
must alw’^ays exist in spite of temporary obstruc- 
tions. Confronted by the supreme crisis of his 
life, Nikhilesh cried out, “No, no ; let me not 
be afraid ; for what is destined to remain for 
ever, must continue to remain for ever.” And 
when Bimal w^as freed from her obligations by 
her husband, she piteously exclaimed, — “My 
husband told me in the garden, I give you free- 
dom — can freedom be gi\^en or accepted so easily? 
Is freedom a material object ? Freedom is empty 
negation. Like a fish I had swum in the waters 
of love; w^hen I was lifted in the sky and told, 
"Here you have freedom’,— I found I could 
neither move nor live.” Bimal gradually 
realised that she was united with Nikhilesh by 
ties that external force may sever, but which 
her mind will always acknowledge, because 
they were true. Rabindranath’s subtly sugges- 
tive indication of this is an artistic triumph. 
The absence of an untrammalled case of cons- 
cience bom of a sense of being in the right, 
is Nature’s unerring criticism of Bimal’s action. 
She realised that there is nothing so incongruous 
as being alone. “It seemed to me,” she said, 
“as though all the stars in the sky were afraid 
of me ; this vast world of night were looking at 
me askance. For I was alone ! There is noth- 
ing so unnatural as a lonely being. Even he, 
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all of whose friends and relatives are dead, is 
not alone ; he feels their companionship through 
the separation of death. But one whose personal 
relations are close by and yet far ojBF, who has 
been completely severed from all human com- 
panionship ; it seems as though a glance at such 
a person sends a shiver through the world of 
stars.’’ 

Bimal’s final disillusionment came when she 
once more confronted the concrete in the 
creation; — not the abstract, as heretofore, 
embodied in its two aspects in Nikhilesh and in 
Sandeep : Truth came to her through Amul3^a, 
the ordinary man, the reflex of her own ordinary 
self. When she saw Amulya under the hypno- 
tising spell of Sandeep, abandoning himself to 
the influence of passions that have been eman- 
cipated from responsibility, and all altruistic 
conceptions, she realised the abnormality of her 
own position. ^*The motherhood in me 'uas 
aroused,” she said. That is to sa\^, she awoke 
to the consciousness of her reality in a complex 
scheme of human relationship. Abstract free- 
dom, as the negation of all bondage, except the 
bondage to unreasoning passions, is a slavery 
which must ultimately dehumanise man and 
unsex woman. 

In the end, Bimal comes back to Nikhilesh, 
purified in the crucible of bitter experience, 
tested by the touchstone of Providence. In her 
prayers to God, we can recognise the chastened 
humilitv of a purified soul. ‘‘Forgive me this 
once; oh my lord,” she prayed; “I turned all 
that Thou gavest unto me into a heavy burden 
in my life. Now I can neither carry it nor leave 
it behind. Do Thou once more play upon that 
flute of Thine, which I heard once before, as 
I stood beside the crimson dawn of my life ; 
then all my problems will be easily solved. 
That only, and nothing else, can piece together 
what is broken, can purify what is contaminated. 
Re-create me and my surroundings once again 
in harmony with the music of Thy flute. There 
is no other wa\" that I can see.” 

Nikhilesh recognised the sincerity of this re- 
action. Unlike those moralists whose only resort 
is the immutable dogmas, he did not judge what 
God Himself had adjudged. His words ar^ 
significant; — ‘'We compare these joys and 
sorrows with our w’orldly experience, with our 
scriptural prescriptions, and dismiss them with 
a name — as either good or bad. But has this 
fountain of pain that is flooding the breast of 
this gloom any name? In the darkness of that 


night, as I stood amidst the silence of those 
millions of stars, and looked at her, my mind 
cried out in terror, “who am I to judge? Oh 
Life, Oh Infinite Universe, Oh Lord of this 
Infinitude, I clasp my hands and bow down 
before the mj^stery that is in you.” 

This note of reverence for the inexplicable 
mj'stery of the human soul, w^hich was so 
characteristic of Shakespeare and Victor Hugo 
and Tolsto}^ wns first introduced into Bengalee 
Literature by Rabindranath in The Home and 
the World, and has been responsible for shap- 
ing the outlook of most of his contemporaries. 
In Sarat Chandra’s Srikantha, the idea 
is thus expounded, “The mind of man is infinite 
— is this merely a verbal dictum? Why cannot 
3-0U realise that innumerable marvels collected 
from \"our innumerable past lives are contained 
in this infinitude, and when once startled, they 
can smash into atoms your spurious philosophy, 
3"our so-called learning, and 3^our vaunted capa- 
city to understand mankind. Do you not re- 
member even this that it is the dwelling place 
of the Infinite Soul ?” “Therefore when man 
professes to have understood the human mind, 
and without leaving it to God, takes upon him- 
self the task of judging it My scheme for my 

feliow^-beings knows no end.” Such concep- 
tion as this is not isolated, but permeates the 
whole fabric of modern Bengalee Literature. 
And as the precursor of such an attitude, the 
Home and the World may be said to have 
revolutionised the basis of our outlook on life. 

I would consider myself inexcusable if this 
attempt to interpret the message of a great 
creative w^ork should make anyone think that 
I wish to attenuate a pow^erful drama of life 
into mere sv'mbols of algebra to be solved as 
an equation of reason. ^ly only aim has been 
to elicit the inner meaning of the novel so far as 
it helps us to understand the eternal and uni- 
versal problems of mankind. It emphasises the 
futility of all passionate striving if it be detached 
from a permanent centre of gravitation which 
is Truth. Labour imprisoned for ages within 
the barriers of wants, dominated by the narrow 
selfishness of a system of capitalism, proclaims 
its rebellion by flaunting the banner of destruc- 
tion. So long as labour and capital refuse to 
recognise their interdependant relationship, this 
revolt will continue, with all its inevitable 
penalties. Similarly woman revolts against 
man ; and if a solution has to be attained, it will 
not be through the domination of man over 
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woman (as Strindberg and Tolstoy desired) , nor 
of woman over man, (as perhaps Ibsen would 
have preferred) , — ^but by a concession by both 
to Truth. Man is primarily abstract; as 
Nikhilesli said, — ‘AVe are men, freedom is the 
goal of our efforts; we will listen to the call of 
the Ideal, and rush forward, for we must rescue 
the captive lady by scaling the lofty w’alls of 
the demon/’ And Bimal comments, ‘Svhen they 
(i.e., men) are drunk with the joy of creating 
with their own hands all their pleasure lies in 
destroying God’s creation. They will disdain to 
look at this awful shame of mine, — they have 
no pity for life ; all their earnestness is directed 
towards some end in view.” Woman, on the 
contrary is far more “real”, far more concrete. 
And it is only by a concession to this funda- 
mental aspect of either that any solution of this 
vexed problem can be attained. These are some 
of the concrete problems that Europe has been 
trying to solve for the last century. But she 
has only created a feeling of despair by refusing 
to concede to concrete facts in obedience to those 
abstract formulas which came into prominence 
towards the end of the iSth century and against 
which the practical common-sense of Burke so 
strenuously inveighed. It is believed by theo- 
rists that concession to the claims of facts is 
intellectual cowardice; but as a matter of fact it 
is the heroic concession to Truth. This has 
been always the attitude of Rabindranath to the 
modem age, and to all forms of intellectual 
insularity that are current in philosophical 
circles. I find it often stated that Rabindranath 
is an individualist. This is a profound miscon- 
ception. Any creed that is held exclusively 
leads to narrowness of outlook. Intellectual 
fanaticism is as much to be condemned as reli- 
gious fanaticism, and Rabindranath has never 
been a fanatic. He always pleads for an indivi- 
dualism that succeeds in realising its position in 
a complex social scheme by a process of mutual 
adjustment. While we must not insult the 
individual by regarding it as a superfluity — as 
it had been done in the political ethos of 
Germany or the social organisation of the 
Hindus — ^we must not also make it anarchic in 
its undisciplined activities. Both the idealism of 
Nikhilesh and the Nihilism of Sandeep are 
abstractions of the intellect. The one object of 
Nikhilesh was to grasp the ultimate truth regard- 
ing human life, abstracted from all conventions. 
Sandeep also fought for Truth, — but it was 
something that existed within the cupidity of 


his own desires, distorted by the caprices of the 
human mind, and in a way ennobled by that 
cult of nationalism, which is neither a virtue 
nor a vice. This difference in the outlook of 
either has been indicated wdth sufficient clear- 
ness, when Nikhilesh said, “I want the fruits 
of the morrow, because it belongs to the 
universe,” to which Sandeep replied, “I want 
the fruits of to-day because it is mine.” 
Sandeep is the destructive passion of revolt, — 
self-centred, egoistic, aware only of his own 
individuality to the exclusion of everything else. 
His country to him is an abstraction; — ^not the 
mother to be loved (as in Gora) but a queen 
who is to be worshipped. Sandeep is not a 
person but a problem, — and a problem that 
distils the very essence of modernism. There- 
fore it has been said by ]\Ir. Promotho Chow- 
dhury, that Sandeep represents the spirit of 
Europe, as Nikhilesh represents the spirit of 
Asia. As a philosophy Europe has systematised 
it in Neitzsche ; — Neitzsche who believed that 
“there are no moral phenomena, but merely a 
moral interpretation of phenomena,” and that 
life is “essentially appropriation, injury, con- 
quest of the weak by the strong, suppression, 
severity, obtrusive of its own forms, incorpora- 
tion, and, at least, putting at its mildest, 
exploitation ; life is essentially a-moral.” That 
there cannot be any such thing as morality was 
also Sandeep’s emphatic opinion; as he said, 
“Truth is neither good nor bad; it is truth; — 
and this is science.” It is the culmination of 
that insane biological conception of life, for 
which Darwdn is indirectly responsible, and 
which is receiving correction to-day at the hands 
of Socialistic thinkers. 

Nikhilesh, on the other hand, is a theorist 
of life, working in slavery to the abstract ideals 
of the intellect. But man’s life can never be 
Set to any mould. It is something that develops 
from wdthin, as it carries within itself the 
Divine law of self -evolution. The profound 
tragedy of abstract idealism is expressed in 
Nikhilesh ’s pathetic exclamation, “How was I 
to know that in creating my help-mate I would 
miscreate my wife?” Rabindranath Tagore has 
been repeating his great message with the 
ceaseless energy of intense conviction, that if 
we want to create a permanent ideal, we must 
refuse to be bound by intellectual dogmas, and 
must take a proper account of the human 
materials that are concrete. The tendency of 
the modern world is to theorise about life, — to 
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imprison its wonderful variety within one 
dominating idea. Rabindranath^s protest against 
this attitude has been passionately expressed 
through Nikhilesh, — '' Modern Europe is dis- 
cussing this world in such a way, as though man 
were only a theory of physiology, or of biology, 
or of psychology, or at most, of sociology. But 
my appeal to you is this, do not forget that man 
is not a theory; — he surpasses all theories and 
points towards the Infinite.’^ Almost the same 
idea was expressed by Mr. Remain Rolland in the 
last volume of Jean Christopher — that wonder- 
ful epic of modern Europe, — ‘^The smallest 
among you has the infinite in his soul. The 
infinite is in every man who is simple enough 
to be a man; in the lover, in the friend, in the 
woman who pays with her pangs at childbirth 
for the radiant joys of motherhood, in every man 
and in every woman who lives in obscure self- 
sacrifice, which will never f>e known in another 
soul.’’ It is the fundamental error of Ibsenism 
and Shavism, and all the host of — isins that 
mystify the modem man — to recognise the truth 
of ideas, and ignore the truth of personality. 
This attitude of the modern age has been 
expressed by Rabindranath through Sandeep, 
when he said, “The thing that we call life is so 
vague ; it is a compound of innumerable contra- 
dictions. We, men of ideas, wish to see it 
clearly by reducing it to specific forms.” The 
absurdity of this attitude, this refusal to recog- 
nise the diversity of man in his personal aspect, 
this attempt to eliminate the soul as a factor 
to be counted, has been emphasised by Rudolf 
Eucken, among others, in his analytical study of 
the main currents of modern thought. “The 
soul”, said Eucken, in concluding his passionate 
protest, “will not allow itself to be eliminated. 
The very attempt to deny the soul only rouses 
it to greater activity.” 

Therefore, Rabindranath’s first advice is to 
take account of the human personality in all 
works of re-construction, and not to work in 
servitude to dogmas and formulas. When 
Bimal drifted apart from Nikhilesh, the latter in 
spite of his anguish refused to employ the 


coercive force of society. “My wife, and there- 
fore, she must be mine ! If she says. No, I am 
myself, — I will at once reply, How is that 
possible? You are my wife! Wife! Is that 
by itself reason, or reality? Is it possible to 
imprison a whole personality in that one word?” 
Bimars words, already quoted, have also an 
exactly similar significance. “Is freedom a 
material object? Freedom is empty negation.” 
Eife means movement and adaptability. If we 
try to arrest anything that is vital, — a concrete 
relationship, or a certain condition of life — and 
try to stereotype it in an immutable form, the 
re-action is bound to be destructive. 

In order to attain this flexibility, it is neces- 
sary for us now and then to be lifted beyond 
our own selves, and try to see from an 
objective standpoint. “There are moments,” 
said Eandor, “when if we are quite contented 
with ourselves, w^e can never remount to what 
we were before.” And it is a characteristic of 
Rabindranath’s art always to create a personal- 
ity", who has this power of absolving the human 
mind from its own unfortunate limitations. In 
The Home and the World this role is filled by 
Master-7nahashaya — “He has the power,” said 
Bimal, “of placing our minds upon a pinnacle 
from which we can see at one glance the entire 
circumference of our life in all its amplitude ; — 
then we discover that what we had always 
accustomed to regard as the border-line is not 
so”. The greatest tragedy of modern life is thj 
failure of dogmas to preserve the equilibrium of 
human passions, and a consequential deteriora- 
tion of ideals. In The Ho^ne and the World, 
there is a comprehensive attempt to restore to 
our vision, the perspective it had lost by liberat- 
ing the mind from the tyranny of dogmas which 
had enchained it beyond redemption. Eet us try 
to see ourselves in relation to our past history, 
to our present environment, to our future 
destiny, and by being true to our higher selves, 
let us attain freedom of the soul to achieve its 
own purpose. This is Rabindranath Tagore’s 
message to the modern world. 
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THE CALCUTTA IMMORAL TRAFFIC ACT OF 1923. 

A Prospective View. 

By Mr. Cyril F. Doran, m.a., b.litt., b.com. 


This Act is human and humane from first to 
last. 

*‘That makes a good starting point,” as the 
boy said when he placed a pin in a vacant chair. 

The Act is the work of those who are at 
once humanists of some practical experience, 
true sociologists, thinkers of a truly philoso- 
phical habit of mind, and observers who under- 
stand the great import of their siijet. It is an 
application of fundamental principles and 
reasoning to the chief social problem of the 
hour, and its authors have obviously made a 
fairly close study of conditions on the spot, 
conditions which cannot be too wddely known 
or too closely studied. 

Fairl}^ wide publicity has been given to the 
Act by the Calcutta press. This is as it should 
be. Silence on this so-called delicate subject 
has prevailed too long and its discussion long 
neglected from a fastidiousness most closely 
allied to prudery and often carried to an excess 
positively culpable. But “ignorance does not 
mean innocence and knowledge need not mean 
sin”. “To be forewarned is to be forearmed”. 
“The fence at the top of the precipice is better 
than the best regulated ambulance at the 
bottom\ And, as stated by the younger IVIill, 
“the diseases of Society, can no more than 
corporeal maladies, be prevented or cured, with- 
out being spoken about in plain language”. So 
that publicity is capable of doing a work of per- 
manent value because it tells of the miseries of 
the social vice, reveals most of its causes, 
indicates some of the snares that are set for the 
unwary, and suggests remedial or palliative 
measures — ^social, hygienic, and legislative — to 
deal with the insidious evil, a demon of desola- 
tion which, although it cannot be eradicated 
and, like poverty, must always exist, should 
be restrained as far as possible. 

In Europe and America the problem has 
received the most searching investigation and the 
closest analysis. We have only to run through 
the pages of such writers as Parent Ehichatalet 
(whose masterly treatment of prostitution in 


France has become a classic), William Acton, 
Iw^an Bloch, Havelock Ellis, August Forel, 
E. H. Kisch, Benjamin Scott, Engel Reimers, 
Flexner, Sanger, and several other eminent 
writers and pioneers in this field of enquiry, to 
be satisfied that these eminent men have spared 
no efforts in conducting their enquiries and 
have even frequently exposed themselves to 
personal danger in securing reliable data and 
in publishing the results of their enquiries. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, for example, owing to the 
hypocrisy of the British nation at large, 
narrowly escaped prosecution a few years ago, 
and had to place the Mss. of his life-work 
(“Studies in the Psychology of Sex”) m 
American hands before it saw the light of day. 
None of these distinguished workers have 
deemed it to be contra bonos mores to commu- 
nicate the results of their labours to the public 
and have taken their stand on the unassailable 
principle that whatever is morally inadmissible 
cannot be politically, h3^gienically, or socially 
advantageous, and have contributed very 
materialK^ to inducing a one-time reluctant 
people to cease regarding la traviata as inhuman, 
a creature not fit to be mentioned to polite ears, 
and it is hoped that even the “ferociously 
virtuous” of Calcutta Society will in the future 
allow this most painful subject to form, at least 
occasionally, a topic of conversation as common 
as any other, although it carries with it a 
reminder of shame, miseries and wrongs, which 
must be always distressing, and, therefore, 
instinctively shunned; and if the press too will 
continue to give regular and prominent notice 
to this one of Calcutta’s problems of the hour 
and aid all they can in the campaign in favour 
of purity, liberty, and righteousness, combined 
effort on part of both press and public will not 
be altogether without effect for good, for — 

“The smallest effort is not lost; 

Each wavelet on the ocean tossM 

Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow; 

Each raindrop makes some flow^eret blow ; 

Each struggle lessons human woe”. 

It w^ould be superfluous to say that the Act 
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does not concern only one particular race or 
creed. It concerns all, and is in keeping with 
the commonest principles of humanity and reli- 
gion, so much so of the latter that the founder 
of every religious faith has at some time or other 
given voice to the condition of the un- 
fortunates'^ who are more often than not the 
victims of circumstances absolutely and al- 
together beyond their control, martyrs to the 
avarice of parents, the violence of husbands, the 
villainous artifices of domestic serv^ants, and the 
unscrupulousness of tricked men. The Chris- 
tian Church, for one, has alwa^^s reckoned it as 
one of its duties of active morality to attempt the 
restoration to virtue of “the sinners", among 
vrhom are included the prostitutes : a class of 
people who have always been under the ban of 
public opinion and generally avoided by such as 
lay claim to a reputation for sanctity and 
considered contact with them a pollution. That 
social ostracism may of course in certain special 
cases be unjust goes without saying, but that 
it is on the whole deserved by the victims Jesus 
Christ himself did not question. In fact, instead 
of sanctioning the excommunication of the 
“sinners", Christ openly associated with them, 
and earned for himself from his ill-wishers me 
invndious epithet of the “Friend of publicans 
and sinners". Not indeed, as Sir John Seeley 
has pointed out, that his intercourse with them 
could possibly be mistaken for a connivance at 
their immoral courses. Wu may be veiy^ sure 
that he carried his own commanding personality 
into these degraded societies, and that the con- 
versations he held in them were upon the topics 
he chose, not the topics most usual or most 
welcome there. He himself asserts this in 
justifying his novel course — “I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance" ; 
“They that are whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick" — words implying that he 
appeared among the outcasts as a missionary or 
physician of the soul. If it had been otherwise 
his conduct would indeed have been inexplicable. 
In heaven, he says, among God's angels, there 
is more joy over one sinner that returns than 
over ninety and nine that never wandered. The 
fragmentary account of the repentance of a 
prostitute whom tradition has identified w'th 
that Mary Magdelene of whose touching fidelity 
to Christ in the last scenes of his life so much is 
recorded, has given to Christian art the figure 
of iMagdalene, which, when contrasted with the 
Venus of Greek sculpture, represents in a very 


palpable manner the change which Christ nas 
wrought in the moral feelings of mankind with 
respect to women (Seeley) . But in the story we 
are told that a woman fallen from virtue entered 
the room in the house of a Pharisee who was 
entertaining Christ. We do not know parti- 
cularly what Christ had done for her, but we can 
conclude generally that he had roused her 
conscience and had restored her to virtue by 
giving her hope and by inspiring her with an 
enthusiastic devotion to himself. She threw 
herself down before him and embraced his feet, 
weeping so abundantly over them she was 
obliged to wdpe them, which she did with her 
hair. Fragmentary as the story is, it is aU- 
important, as the turning-point in the history of 
women. Such wisdom, unites Seeley, is there 
in humanity that he who first looked upon his 
fellow-creatures with sympathetic eyes found 
himself, as it were, in another world and made 
mighty discoveries at every step. The female 
sex, in which antiquity saw nothing but 
inferiority, which Plato considered intended to 
do the same things as the male only not so well, 
was understood for the first time by Christ. His 
treatment brought out its characteristics, its 
superiorities, its peculiar power of gratitude and 
self-devotion. That woman who dried with her 
hair the feet she had bathed in grateful tears has 
raised her whole sex to a higher level. But we 
are concerned with her not merely as a woman, 
but as a fallen woman. And it is when we con- 
sider her as such that the prodigious force and 
originality of Christ's mercy makes itself felt. 
For it is probably in the case of this particular 
vice that justice ripens the slowest and the 
seldomest into mercy. “Most persons", says the 
author of Ecce Homey “in whom the moral 
sense is very strong are merciful mercy is in 
general a measure of the higher degrees of 
keenness in the moral sense. But there is a 
limit beyond vv^hich it seems almost impossible 
for mercy, properly so-called, to subsist. There 
are certain vices which seem to indicate a 
criminality so engrained, or at least so inveterate, 
that mercy is, at it were, choked in the deadly 
atmosphere that surrounds them, and dies for 
want of that hope upon which alone it can live. 
Vices that are incorrigible are no proper objects 
of mercy, and there are some vices which 
virtuous people are found particularly ready to 
pronounce incorrigible. Few brave men have 
any pity to spare for a confirmed coward. And 
as cowardice seems to him who has the instinct 
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of manliness a fatal vice in man as implying an 
absence of the indispensable condition of 
masculine virtue, so does confirmed unchastit>^ 
in woman seem a fatal vice to those who 
reverence womanhood. And therefore little 
mercy for it is felt by those who take a serious 
view of sexual relations ; there are multitudes 
who think lightly of it, and therefore feel a good 
deal of compassion for those who suffer at the 
hands of society such a terrible punishment for 
it. There are others who can have mercy on it 
while the3^ contemplate it, as it were, at a 
distance, and do not realise how mortal to the 
very soul of womanhood is the habitual desecra- 
tion of all the sacraments of love. Lastly there 
are some who force themselves to have mercy 
on it out of reverence for the example of Christ. 
But of those who see it near, and whose moral 
sense is keen enough to judge of it, the greater 
number pronounce it incurable. We know the 
pitiless cruelty wfith which virtuous w^omen 
commonly regard it. Why is it that in this one 
case the female sex is more hard-hearted than 
the male ? Probably because in this one case it 
feels more strongly, as might be expected, the 
heinousness of the offence ; and those men who 
criticise women for their cruelty to their fallen 
sisters do not really judge from the advanced 
stage of mercy but from the lower stage of 
insensibility. It is commonly by love itself that 
men learn the sacredness of love. Yet, though 
Christ never entered the realm of sexual love, 
this sacredness seems to have been felt by him 

far more deeply than by other men” 

'^He exhibited on that occasion (of the woman 
taken in adulter^^) a profound delicacy of which 
there is no other example in the ancient world, 
and which anticipates and excels all that is 
noblest in chivalrous and finest in modem 
manners. In his treatment of the prostitute, 
then, how might we expect him to act? Not, 
surely, with the ready tolerance of men, which 
is but laxity ; we might expect from him rather 
the severity of women, which is purity. Disgust 
will overpower him here, if anyw’here. He will 

say, ‘Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade 

’Tis best that thou diest quickly’. There is no 
doubt that he was not wanting in severity ; the 
gratitude that washed his feet in tears was not 
inspired by mere good-nature. But he found 
mercy, too, where mercy commonly fails even in 
the tender hearts of women. And mercy 
triumphed, where it commonly dies of mere 
dispair.” 


The above is the Christian doctrine on how 
fallen women should be treated, and may be 
taken as fairly t3’pical of the teachings of the 
social reformers of latter da3^s. 

The greatest number of these “unfortunates”, 
according to a Calcutta journalist of more than 
fifty 3"ears ago, have been drawn into destruc- 
tion by causes in wkich vice and personal 
enjoyment have had scarcely any share. In the 
almost irresistible succession of faults which lead 
them on, and in which a single attack on their 
virtue leads fatally to prostitution, it is Society 
alone which is to blame. Who renders it 
impossible for these unhappy women to retrace 
their footsteps? Who renders it impossible for 
them even to stop in their dreadful career? It 
is that public feeling, merciless and unjust, wdiich 
makes an excuse in one sex as a slight and 
natural fault a whole life of disorder and 
pleasure, and condemns in the other a single 
weakness as a crime be3'^ond the hope of pardon 
or recovery. These girls have never loved their 
odious trade ; and in proportion to their 
sensibility of the weight and bitterness of their 
degradation, do the3^ hate themselves. Casting 
aside the precepts of Jesus Christ and other 
social reformers, pushing out of sight the faults 
of human nature, and the heavy share it has in 
the culpability, Societ3’' turns with contempt 
from these poor girls, hands them over to despair, 
and leaves them alone with the irreparable. All 
doors are shut against them ; all means of 
recovery strongh^ interdicted ; and if they 
endeavour to “turn over a new leaf,” Society 
places its foot upon them. UTntil, and unless, 
the men and w^omen of Calcutta — the women 
especially — radically change their views on these 
poor abandoned creatures and are ready to give 
them the chance of “making good”, it is futile 
to expect social and legislative measures, 
however drastic the latter may be, to alleviate 
the misery of the abandoned ones for anything 
more than a very short time. The utmost 
S3’'mpathy and most active aid of Society in 
general is absolute Jv essential if w^e are to assist 
Tvomen who have gone astray from such causes 
as seduction, procuration ; indolence ; incon- 
siderate marriages ; inadequate remuneration for 
work ; poverty ; want of employment ; intem- 
perance ; want of surveillance on the part of 
masters and mistresses ; bad example or cruelty 
of parents ; inordinate love of dress or ornament ; 
ignorance, or defective educational and religious 
instruction, etc. This is not demanding too 
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much of Society, even on behalf of the girl who 
has gone astra^^ because of an inclination to 
licentiousness. It must be remembered that the 
sexual impulse is unusually strong in many 
women, and it is asserted in the laws of the 
Hindus that sexual desire in women can as little 
be satisfied or fed full as a devouring fire can 
be fed full of combustible material, or as the 
ocean can be overfilled by the rivers that pour 
their waters into it. This is a rather too 
srveeping statement, however, because other 
authorities, Lombrose (as quoted by Kisch), for 
instance, finds a proof of the sexual indifference 
of women and of the greater sexual needs of 
man, in the existence of prostitution, and we also 
have the w ell-known saying of Dante : 

‘‘We know^ how^ speedily in women the fire of 

love is consumed 

Unless eye and hand continually supply it 

wnth fresh fuel." 
Again, Sergi remarks that the very moderate 
sexual needs of the wdfe form a natural and most 
valuable check to the much more pow^erful 
passion of the male. According to the general 
opinion, then, the sexual impulse is not so 
strongly developed in w'omen as it is in men. 
But in the sexually mature woman, the sexual 
impulse nevertheless ahvays exists, though its 
strength varies in accordance wfith individual 
inheritance, wdth physical and mental condition, 
and wdth external circumstances, and though its 
manifestation may be repressed by force of will 
(Kisch). The sensation of the sexual impulse in 
a maiden during the years of development is 
described by Goethe in a masterly manner in the 
verses : 

“Meine Ruh ist hin 
Mein Herz ist schwer, 

Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 

Mein Busen drangt 
Sich nach ihm hin, 

Ach, durft ich hin fassen 
Und halten ihn 
Und Kussen ihn 
So wde ich w^ollt. 

An seinen kussen 
Vergehen sollt,’’ 

and should she during this period meet an 
unscrupulous admirer, the chances are, constant 
and familiar contact, together with a curious 
and amorous desire to view the beauties of each 
other's physical “mysteries", will eventually 
lead to her surrendering her body to the brutal 


passions of her partner. The following quotation 
from Goethe’s Faiist^ appearing in the 
German edition of Iwan Bloch’s “Das Sexualle- 
ben unseer Zeit", will indicate to some extent 
the strange fascination a viemhnim virile 
exercises on a woman : 

“Goethe hat mehr die Schonheit, die das 
Mannesglied in den Augen des Weib 
hat, hervorgehoben, w^enn er in den 
Paralipomena zum ersten Teile des 
“Faust" (Weimarer Ausgabe, Bd. 
xiv, S. 307) den Satan in seiner 
Ansprache an die Weiber sagen labt : 
“Fur each sind zwei Dinge 
Von Kostlichem Glanz, 

Das leuchtende Gold 
Und ein glanzender — " 

We cannot, therefore, put too much blame on the 
girl to w^hom “the medicine prescribed by God" 
(Martin Tuther) is so essential that she is unable 
to keep herself intact for an indefinite period in 
the hope that some day her “Mr. Right" will 
come along. Ho^v many such girls, disappointed 
in never having been asked in marriage, find 
other outlets — debasing ones at that— for their 
pent-up sexual desires? But it wwild, in spite 
of the religious precepts before referred to, be a 
bird of quite a different colour to ask Calcutta 
Society, or any other Society for that matter, 
to extend their compassion and assistance to 
those prostitutes who possess nymphomaniac and 
perverse tendencies, and have taken to their 
profession solely with a view to having their 
“animal passions" — their “low^er propensities" — 
satisfied. There are many such creatures. 
Antiquity and the present day both furnish 
numerous examples of these w^omen's corrupt 
practices. Thus, Messalina furnishes a well- 
known historical example of the abnormal 
violence of a pathologically intensified sexual 
impulse in w^omen. She was given the agnomen 
of invicia. Pliny says of her, die ac node 
superavit quint o et vicessimo con cub Hu ; and 
Juvenal wTites of her the verses, 

tamen ultima cellam 

Clausit, adhuc ardens rigida tintigine vulvae 
Et resupina jacens muUorum ahsorhidt ictus 
Et las sat a viris, necdum satiata, recessit. 

In corrupt Rome, Messalina was not the only 
woman necdum satiata ; w^e need only refer to 
the orgies of an Aggripina, a Livia, a Mallonia, 
or a Poppaea ; and Seneca hurls against the 
women of his day the reproach, adeo- perversum 
commentae genus inipudicitia viros ineuni. 
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Modern gynecologists and alienists record 
numerous cases of such women. According to 
Lombroso, such continued ardency of sexual 
desire occurs chiefly in women with an inherited 
tendency to crime and to prostitution, whose 
natures exhibt a commingling of lasciviousness 
with barbarism (Kisch). It is highly desirable 
that Society should know something of the 
sexual ‘‘make-up’^ of women ; such details can 
never be nauseous when properly expressed, and 
will help them in deciding for themselves whether 
or not such creatures (of the nymphomaniac 
putain class) are worthy of assistance or whether 
they are ‘‘beyond the pale’^ ; Society must allow 
their religion to come to the rescue, and they 
must settle the question by the tenets of their 
faith. JNIay be, then, they will some day be able 
to say like Ignatius Loyola: “(But) if I shall 
have been the means of leading one of these 
(fallen) women to repentance, I shall consider 
my time as having been w^ell spent, and myself 
as more than rewarded.*’ 

“All legislation”, said Mr. E. Villiers, 
specking at a recent meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, “having as its object the 
suppression of immoral trafl&c proceeds upon one 
of the two following principles : (a) that com- 
mercialised immorality is an evil wLich can and 
must be stamped out at all costs ; (h) that, w^hile 
recognising it as an evil, great doubts exist as 
to w^hether it can be stamped out and legislation 
is, therefore, confined to discouraging the vice 
as far as possible and to safeguarding the public 
against the most patent results of immorality 
such, for example, as venereal disease. The Bill 
under consideration attempts the second alter- 
native by an endeavour to effect control in three 
main directions : firstly, by striking at the pimp 
and procurer; secondly, by providing for the 
removal from brothels of girls under i6 years of 
age, and lastly, by protecting youths from 
temptation by punishing solicitation.” 

The clauses concerning the severe legal 
measures for pimps, etc., which are contained 
in Calcutta’s Immoral Traflic Act, have been 
so much discussed of late, on the platform and 
in the press, that it is not the intention of the 
present writer to add to the discussion that has 
already taken place. But from a close study of 
the results of regulations or licenses on the one 
hand, and in pains and penalties on the other, 
in all countries and at all times, where such have 
been attempted, he wdshes to state that he has 


no faith whatever in such measures unless they 
are capably assisted by the general public on 
social and religious lines, a fact which w^as 
recognised by the framers of the Calcutta 
Immoral Trafl&c Bill ; at the best it can only be 
a temporary mitigation of some of the evils. 
He is in complete agreement with a well-known 
medical writer (R. T. Trail) who declares that, 
since it is impossible to educate people into 
sensuality and then try to restrain them in the 
indulgence of it. Society has no moral right to 
regulate or license or close their eyes to that 
which is intrinsically wrong, nor has it any 
moral right to punish debauchees and vaga- 
bonds until it removes temptation from them, 
and provides the means by w’hich they can 
secure a comfortable livelihood by honest labour. 

There is very little more the w^riter has to 
say, but that little is of great importance. The 
keynote of Calcutta’s Immoral TrajEc Act is 
legislative and social rather than “spiritual”, 
which, of course, is unavoidable ; consequently 
it does not provide a sufficient motive for the 
maintenance of chastity. Deprived of religion 
all the grand social and legislative schemes in 
the world will, as “Four Clergymen” in 
England have pointed out, prove pow^erless. 
The only deterrent to social vices is generated 
by religion, although “I (the writer) says it as 
shouldn’t,” seeing that he himself spells “god” 
with a small “g”. Men of real culture, refine- 
ment and education do not form part of a 
prostitute’s clientele, and it is unnecessary to 
appeal to them in the name of religion ; they can 
easily dispense wdth it. With the masses, how- 
ever, it is quite different. Theology has long 
been regarded, even by ecclesiastics, that is, 
those who are honest, fearless and liberal-minded, 
as an excellent weapon for keeping the poor, the 
uneducated, and the half-educated — “the 
mmtric. pass, B.A. fail”, so to speak, in order; 
and to keep them on the straight path, it is 
highly desirable to keep them superstitious and 
to instil them wdth the “fear of Moses”. And 
this is neither to be critical, nor offensive. 
Rationalism is of little or no avail in the case of 
the vulgar. For such, the best possible basis 
for a pure life is a living faith in their God. 
Nothing will ever make it seem w^orth wffiile to 
such men and w'omen to deny themselves and to 
face the rigours of chastity except the sense 
that they ow^e it to their “Him”. When the 
sense of their God’s reality disappears, such 
men and women alike turn to getting the best 
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out of the material side of life, and after that 
purity is rapidly lost, and after that the Immoral 
Traffic Act of any city becomes a failure. But 


that does not prevent the writer from wishing 
the Calcutta Act the wery best of luck and 
giving it his blessing. On the contrary 


THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND THEORIES OF 

THE HINDUS.^ 

By Prof. Beni Prasad, m.a. 


Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar aims at filling ‘‘a 
gap in the history of the constitutional and 
economic development of mankind.’* A spirit 
of scholarly independence pervades his book. 
‘Tndeed, on fundamental points the volume 
delivers a frontal attack against the traditional 
Western prejudices regarding xAsia such as are 
concentrated in Hegel, Cousin, Max Muller, 
Maine, Sanet, Smith, Willoughby and 
Huntington.” 

“The world is weary of the Past, 

Oh might it die or rest at last” I 

So sings the poet. Again, 

“No use in the past : Only a scene 
Of degradation, imbecility — 

The record of disgraces best forgotten, 

A sullen page in human chronicles 
Fit to erase.” 

Yet the past has always exercised a fascina- 
tion on the human mind. To the past even the 
twentieth century looks for warning and ex- 
ample, for hint and suggestion for insight into 
the present, for anticipation of the future. A 
study of the Indian past, if it can do nothing 
else, can, at any rate, convince one that the 
Hindu genius is not essentially unpolitical and 
that it has tried all sorts of political experiments 
and formulated corresponding schemes of politi- 
cal theory. 

At the dawm of authentic history, the Hindu 
communities passing beyond the patriarchal 
stage of organization, emerge as republican 
comraonw^ealths. The Sakyas, for example, 
assembled in the great mote-hall at Kapilavasta 
to transact all important business and elect a 


President or Raja w’ho resembled the Athenian 
archon and, in a lesser degree, the Roman 
Consul. The pow^erful Eichhavis elected a 
general assembly of 7707 members which decided 
questions of war and peace, public finance and 
general administration and perhaps elected a 
president. Every proposal had to be read thrice 
and be voted upon either by the secret method 
(ballot) or \Yhispering method or open method. 
A cabinet of nine chiefs formed the executive. 
The ultra-democratic judiciary consisted of seven 
tribunals of the heirarchy in succession, every 
one of which must find the accused guilty before 
punishment could be inflicted. The sentences 
had to conform to the book of precedents. The 
Lichhavis, Videhas and six other republics 
combined into a republican federation w'hich 
borrow’ed its chief constitutional features from 
the Eichhavi organisation and wffiich probably 
aimed at stemming the rising tide of monarchical 
aggression. Eocal government, a necessary 
feature in an extensive republic, w^as likewise 
pervaded with the democratic spirit. In one 
direction, it left even Athens far behind. It 
w^as joint committees of men and women w^ho 
laid out parks, erected communal halls and re^t 
houses, constructed reservoirs and maintained 
inter-village roads and paths. It may be men- 
tioned that republics were called Sanghas or 
Ganas and their chief officers Sanghamukhya or 
Ganamukhya. The Buddhist ecclesiastical orga- 


*The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus : A study in comparative Politics, by Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. Pub. Verlag Von Market und Fetters, 
Leipzig, 1923. 
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nisation derived its name, and principles of 
government from the prevalent republican 
polity. 

It was under republican auspices that Hindu 
civilization achieved some of its highest triumphs. 
Charaka formulated his system of anatomy, 
therapeutics and medicine; Panini compiled the 
most scientific of all grammars; Patanjali and 
Nagarjuna patronised metallurgy and alchemy ; 
the atomists, monists, sceptics and materialists 
systematised their various schools of philosophy ; 
iaw^^ers and sociologists started the theories 
which were destined to be incorporated in Manu 
and Yajnavalkya; political speculators prepared 
the ground for Kautilya ; Valmiki and Vyas 
composed or edited the greatest of all Indian 
epics, the Rainayana and the Mahabharat; the 
Gita preached the highest mysticism and spiri- 
tualism ; above all, Gautama Buddha inculcated 
the ethical code which has exercised boundless 
influence on world-culture. 

Gautama, indeed, was deeply attached to the 
system of polity of which he was the most dis- 
tinguished product. When Ajatsatru, King of 
jMagadha, threatened to extirpate the Vajjians, 
‘^mighty and powerful though they be”, it was 
the Buddha, who from his retirement, exhorted 
the Republicans, with apostolic fervour, to offer 
a firm, unflinching resistance and above all, to 
keep their federal union intact. The Vajjians 
repelled the Monarchists but the days of re- 
publican preponderance were over. The vast- 
ness of the uniformly level plains of North 
India, the community of language, manners and 
customs, of habits of thought and mental out- 
look, coupled with the growth of commerce and 
industry, insured the rise of extensive county- 
states. The absence of facilities of rapid com- 
munication and the resulting impracticability of 
representative democracy, meant the instinctive 
evolution of Monarchy. Republics survived in 
certain tracts for centuries to come but from the 
5th century B. C. the prevailng form of political 
organisation was bound, through sheer force of 
geographical circumstances, to be monarchical. 
The kingdom of ilagadha, like the nearly con- 
temporary military monarchy of Macedonia, 
swallowed numerous small republics in quick 
succession. 

During the transitional period, illuminated by 
Greek accounts, one can discern a remarkable 
variety of organization. In the city of Patala, on 
the apex of the Indus delta, the military com- 
mand was ^‘vested in two hereditary kings of tw’^o 


different houses, while a council of elders ruled 
the whole state with paramount authority.^ 
Diodorus has it that the Sarbacae dwelt in cities 
and enjoyed a democratic form of government 
Curtius says that the Gedrosioi were a ^‘free 
people with a council for discussing important 
matters of state” and speaks of another tribe 
whose form of government was ^ democratic and 
not regal.” In war, they were led by three 
elective generals. Arrian calls the Oreitai, the 
Abastonoi, Thexathori and the Arabitai “inde- 
pendent tribes with leaders”. The Nysians 
formed an aristocratic republic with a president 
and a council of three hundred wise men. The 
Arattas and the Kathians, notorious for preda- 
tory warfare, were “kingless” though the precise 
character of their polity is obscure. It is inter- 
esting to note that Alexander’s pressure welded 
the erstwhile ferocious foes, Malavas and 
Ksudrakas, both intensely jealous of liberty', into 
a close alliance, cemented by “wholesale inter- 
marriage, each giving and taking ten thousand 
young women for wives.” 

The same Greek pressure, exerted at first by 
Alexander the Great and then by Seleucus 
Nikator, furnished one, though only one, of the 
causes which reduced the number of sovereign 
states, particularly of republics — for war demands 
concentration of authority — and which produced 
the mighty Maury an Empire. Thanks to the 
fragmentary quotations from Magasthenes and 
to the Asokan inscriptions on pillars and to the 
contemporar}^ Kautih^a’s Arthasastra (the re- 
covery of which at Trivandrum, about 1905, 
marked an epoch in ancient Indian studies) ic 
is possible to form a tolerably" clear idea of the 
working of Mauryan institutions. The capital 
Pataliputra and the central regions were under 
the personal charge of the Emperor wKile the 
provinces were ruled by his Viceroys. “Uni- 
formity in administration and penal procedure** 
was sought to be maintained throughout the 
vast territory. The Imperial executive comprised 
18 departments, each wdth one or more boards 
of advisors. They managed the excellent 
system of canal and tank irrigation, constructed 
roads, erecting pillars at about every ten miles 
to indicate the by-roads and the distances, 
supervised handicrafts and the operations of 
huntsmen, carried out a census of the population 
and a cadestral survey of the land, collected the 
land-tax, customs and cesses on the sale of almost 
every article of human consumption and last but 
not least, promoted learning and morality and 
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sometimes religion, performing, in short, all the 
functions of a police and culture state. The 
Emperor as well as the Viceroy had a nominated 
Council of State of S or more ministers each in 
charge of a department, each assisted by two 
under-secretaries, each transacting ordinary 
business, while reserving questions of principle 
and policy for joint consultation. The designa- 
tions and duties of the divisional officers are 
obscure but it is apparent that at the lowest 
rung of the bureaucratic ladder stood the Gopa, 
a sort of magistrate-collector in charge of five 
or ten villages, ultimatel}' responsible to the 
Samaharta or collector-general. He maintained 
the boundary marks of villages, fields, pasture 
lands, irrigation works, groves, bathing places, 
assembly-halls, temples, charitable houses and 
cremation grounds. He supervised the transac- 
tions of gift, sale or mortgage of real and 
moveable property, kept a census register classi- 
fying the people according to castes and 
occupations, noting the number of slaves (if 
any) , quadrupeds, and birds in each household 
and as well as the taxes and tolls due to the 
government, a veritable Domesday Book. 

The actual administration of village affairs, 
however, including the adjudication of petty 
disputes, rested with the immemorial elective 
panchayat which, subject to general govern- 
mental supervision, enjoyed a high degree of 
autonomy. The example of village panchayats 
seems to have influenced some features of muni- 
cipal organization. The Pataliputra Corporation 
which may, or may not, have been partially 
elective, consisted of thirty members, divided 
into six committees of five each (i) controlling 
local industries and handicrafts, (2) registering, 
watching, escorting and, if necessar\g feeding, 
medically treating and otherwise helping 
foreigners, travellers and pilgrims, (3) register- 
ing vital statistics, (4) regulating sales of pro 
duce, weights and measures and issuing licenses 
to merchants, (5) supervising manufactures and 
(6) collecting tithes on sales in the city. 
Collectively, the corporation looked after 
finance, sanitation, water-supply, the provision 
and up-keep of public buildings, fruit and flower 
gardens, funeral routes, etc., and probably con- 
trolled the drink traffic and gambling. A w’dl 
was provided for every ten houses. Against out- 
breaks of fire, water-vessels were kept along 
highways and public squares and in front of th^ 
I'oyal palace. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that other cities had similar corporations which 


performed similar functions. In respect of civic 
organisation, the Mauryan Empire stands higher 
than the IMughal which though respectful of 
village autonomy, knew nothing of urban 
municipalities. 

The conciliar principle, indeed, permeated the 
whole iVIauryan administration. The War- 
Office, for example, consisted of six departments 
each administered by a board. An army of 
secret agents served as inspecting officials, 
detective police, news-recorders, and military 
spies. The expenses of the huge administrative 
and military machine and of the benevolent acti- 
vities were defrayed b}^ the land-tax, generally 
one-sixth of the produce : the government mono- 
polies of mines, fisheries and salt; excise; tolls 
on sales; customs and irrigation dues; taxes on 
liquor and gambling and fines on criminals. 
Next to the Emperor and the Viceroy, there 
seem to have been six grades of two kinds of 
courts, located at the successive head-quarters, 
each consisting of three “learned’’ judges and 
three assessors. The dJiarmasthiya or inferior 
courts dealt with cases of contracts, debts, 
theft, defamation, assault, boundary disputes, 
damage to crops, public roads, etc., domestic 
affairs and so on. Curiously enough, the kanta- 
kasJiodhan or superior courts seem to have been 
entrusted not only with the protection of crafts- 
men and merchants but with the relief of famines 
and other national calamities. Such relief 
certainly formed one of the recognised duties of 
the government as in Mughal and modern India 
but the character of its administrative machinery 
still remains to be cleared up. Alongside the 
royal courts, stood guild-courts wffiich main- 
tained internal discipline within the guilds of 
merchants and craftsmen that formed a 
characteristic feature of Indian communal life. 
The village panchayats formed the lowest link 
in the chain of judicial administration. Here 
the principle of trial by jury reigned supreme. 
For, as Sukra says, “In the village the cases 
are to be settled by persons who live with both 
parties, z.e., by neighbours,” they being the 
best judges. 

Such was the system of government that 
prevailed in the Mauryan dominions more than 
two thousand years ago. The empire comprised 
the whole of India except the extreme south 
but the Imperial authority was not exercised 
eveiywhere with the same directness. As wuth 
the Roman Empire, protectorates acknowledging 
the Imperial suzerainty and surrendering the 
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control of foreign relations to its direction, but 
enjo34ng internal autonom^^ have ahva3^s formed 
a feature of the Indian state-S3'stenL Under the 
Maur3"as, the protected states seem to have ap- 
proached the position of subordinate confederates 
rather than that of mere feudatories as under 
the ]\Iughals. It was one of the triumphs of 
IMughal rule to have imposed, tactfulh^ and 
peacefulLv, its superior notions of government 
and organisation on its clients man3" of which 
still retain the Mughal administrative jargon. 
The Maur3''an protectorates, too, seem to have 
been deepX imbued with the principles and 
polic3" of the enlightened central government. 

In spite of the presence of federal, democratic 
and conciliar' elements in the governmental 
heirarch3^, it must, however, be admitted that 
the Emperor was a despot. In theor3", the law, 
as in Athens, was the sovereign, but the absence 
of an independent tribunal to interpret the law 
left the monarch3^ practical^" absolute. 

Yet the despotism was ten^^ered not onh^ b}" 
the Law and Custom but b3^ fear of revolt and 
assassination. In the Aitere3m Barahman, a 
king sa3^s, “Between the night I was born and 
the night I die, whatever good I might have 
done, ni3" heaven, m3" life and m3" progen3^ inav' 
I be deprived of, if I oppress 3^ou’L So in the 
Mahabharat, Venn’s son Prithee swears, 'H 
shall alwa3^s regard the bhauma (countr3^) as 
the Brahma (the highest God) . And whatever 

to be prescribed as law on the basis of state- 
craft I shall follow without liesitation, never nU'^ 
own sweet will.” Venn himself had been 
deposed because he was vedharma or unconstitu- 
tional and “the slave of wrath and malice.” 
KautiXa summarised a chapter of political ex- 
perience when he laid down “the popular 

Avrath is the most dangerous of all wraths” 
The Mahabharat, with its usual vigour, proclaims 
that a t3Tant is to be executed b3" the people. 
Sukra sa3"s that he is to be “deserted”. “The 
king” sa3"s Manu, “who through foolishness 
arbitrarily t3Tannizes over his own state is ver}^ 
soon deprived of his kingdom and life together 
with his kith and kin. As the lives of living 
beings perish through torture of the bod3", so 
the lives of kings are lost through torturing the 
kingdom.” 

The operation of the hereditar}^ principle of 
succession, even wUen modified in practice, was 
bound sooner or later to place a t3Tant or a fool 
on the throne, when the popular “right to 
revolt”, prescribed by the highest law -givers, 


was activeh’ exercised. A furious city mob ex- 
pelled the homicide Xagdasako and installed the 
Sisunag dj'iiast3" in 60.2 B.C. Gopal in the 8th 
centur3" was elected by* the people. Rudradamana 
(C. 125-150), based his claim to the satrap3^ of 
Western India on his “election bt" all the orders 
of the people”. Harshavardhan (606-648) was 
elected Empt-ror by the ministers and magistrates 
ill an as^eiiibh' jjresided over b}" the “dis- 
tinguished” premier Bhandi. The people’s 
approval of the choice was “shown in their 
songs”. In the selection of the heir-apparent, 
too, as in the Rama3'an and the Mahabharat, the 
popular voice asserted itself with the decisive 
eifect. It vras a popular revolution w^hich had 
placed the i\Iaur3mns on the throne and which 
livyrled them down in about a centurx^ and a half. 

There was, indeed, another potent and ever 
prCbent cause of political changes. From one 
point of view, Indian x^olitical histor3" resolves 
itself into a conflict of centripetal and centrifugal 
forces. The fundamental geographical and cuU 
tural unit3" of India and the clear demarcation of 
the countr3^ from the rest of the world, favoured 
the growth of all-India sovereignt3". But the 
long distance^, the awkward Vindh3ms and 
Satpuras and the tremendous difficulties of com- 
munication, promoted disintegration. Societ3' 
tended to organise itself on a local basis; local 
government to lose touch with the central 
administration. xUs a result, a young, vigorous, 
enterprising state, led b3" a capable wmrrior- 
statesman, often expanded over the whole of 
northern or 'southern India and sometimes over 
nearh" the wdiole of the countr3" but military 
weakness or administrative oppression on its part 
eventual^" opened the gates to centrifugal forces. 

So the fall of the Maur3"an Empire in the 2nd 
Centur3" B. C. w'as followed by the Andhra 
Supremac3' and later b3" the establishment of a 
number of independent principalities, frequently 
at war wdth one another, under the influence of 
the same unif3dng and disintegrating tendencies. 
On their governmental organisation, our informa- 
tion is tantalizingly meagre but the Gupta 
Empire in the 4th centuiw' A. D. and the Vardhati 
Empire three centuries later, described, by 
Chinese pilgrims and reflected in contemporary 
literature, display the chief features of Mauryan 
organisation — features which w^ere partially 
adopted by the “Pathan Kings” of Delhi and 
w’hich w'ere fully revived, of course with adapta- 
tions, by the Mughal statesmen in the sixteenth 
century. It is not unreasonable to conclude that 
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throughout the fifteen centuries that separate the 
Maur\"an Empire from the Musli|n invasions, the 
principles and institutions of the former, except 
perhaps the urban municipalities, subsisted, with 
local variations, throughout the country, inspite 
of foreign invasions, border troubles and inter- 
necine warfare. 

During this period, as afterwards, the 
monarchy was the predominant type of polity, 
but republics appeared in the southern Punjab, 
Rajputana and Halwa (C. B. C. 1^0-350 A.D.). 
The Vandheyas, ‘Heroes of Heroes’, elected 
their chief or Maharaja who also acted as 
Mahasenapati or Commander-in-Chief. The 
Arjunayans, ^Malavas, Sibis, Kuuindas and 
Vrisiiis, too, flourished for a while under re* 
publican forms of Government. 

Of the framing of budgets, etc., during this 
period we know practically nothing. Hiuen 
Tsang furnishes something like a balance sheet 
of Harshavardhan (606-048). State-management 
and provision for sacrificial offerings forms the 
first charge. The second provides subsidies for 
ministers and chief officers of state. Honorariums 
for men of distinguished ability came third while 
charit}" constituted the fourth charge. The 
higher ranks of the service which absorbed the 
second charge, were generally assigned, as under 
the Mughal regime, pieces of land for their 
support. Only the fifth century Gupta Emperors, 
as we learn from Fahien disbursed regular 
salaries. The Civil Service was drawn largely 
from thu Brahmans and Kshatriyas but partly 
from the other classes as well. As might be 
expected from the general toleration in Hindu 
India, religion never formed a consideration in 
the recruitment of the services. Kautilya 
vigorously advocates military recruitment not 
only from the Kshatriyas but also from the other 
three castes. Throughout the long span, Hindu 
law, constitution and organisation display certain 
features which deserve a passing notice. 
Students of European history are sure to be 
struck by the consistent secularity of the state 
system. The jurisdiction even of the highly 
organised Buddhist sangha, though modelled on 
the contemporary Republican polity, was con- 
fined within the monastery walls. Eater, 
Brahmans entered state councils and public 
departments but the priesthood, as such, never 
presumed to direct the policy of the state. On 
the other hand, the state generally left the com 
uiunity free to evolve its various systems of 
religions and doctrine and ritual. Hindu society 


still retains some patriarchal tendencies but the 
institution of inheritance and partition of pro- 
perty per siirpeSj as opposed to that per capita, 
reveals an early emancipation of the individual 
from the head of the family. The low position 
of wonian is the darkest blot on Hindu society 
but, be it said to the credit of Hindu Eaw, both 
Jimutvahana and Vijnaneshwar, on the basis of 
older authorities, declare stridhana or “woman’s 
special property”, incapable of alienation. “In 
Hindu India”, as IMr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar puts 
it, “the husband has absolutely no right to what- 
ever a woman may have acquired by inheritance, 
XUirchase, partition, seizure or finding the five 
origins of property in Gautama’s jurisprudence*. 
Besides, when the husband dies, *sonless Hindu 
wfidow’S have for ages been entitled to enjoy the 
husband’s property for life. But the right does 
not extend to alienation, except under specified 
conditions.” 

Learning always formed one of the chief con- 
cerns of Government. The state richly endowed 
the Universities which counted their teachers 
by the hundred, and students by the thousand. 
We have it on incontestable Chinese testimony 
that research in all departments of knowledge 
went hand in hand with the highest teaching in 
the arts and sciences. The University of 
Nalanda in Bihar founded by Narsinha Gupta 
Baladitya in the 5th century, enjoyed an endow^- 
ment of more than 200 villages in the 7th cettitury 
and boasted of eight grand halls and three 
hundred spacious apartments. “The richly 
adorned towers” writes Hiuen Tsang “of the 
fairy-like turrets like pointed hill-tops are con- 
gregated together. The observatories seem to 
be lost in the vapors of the morning and the 
upper rooms tower above the clouds.” It 
counted 1,500 teachers and 10,000 students. In 
the Qth century^ the University elected the 
Afghan scholar Virdeva as its Chancellor. By 
the way, Nalanda like Takshshila, Nadia, 
Madura and other Universities, provided the 
students and teachers alike with messes, hostel 
accommodation, and medicine free of all cost. 
Needless to say, no fees were ever charged for 
instruction. Benares, a huge immemorial, 
unorganised University, still exhibits the relics 
of old arrangements. With the Universities 
co-operated the numerous literary academies in 
the fostering of intellectual life. For genera- 
tions the state patronised the Tamil Sangam a: 
Madura. which, in the second century, consisted 
of forty-nine critics and poets, wEo laboured to 
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check the growth of literar>" weeds. It 
resembled Richelieu’s French Academy with 
startling exactness. State support, generously 
supplemented by private charity enabled 
hundreds of academies to specialize in grammar, 
logic, philosophy, jurisprudence, political 
science, mathematics, chemistry^ medicine, etc. 
Very important w^ere the peripatetic academies 
which served to keep scholars all over India in 
touch with one another and to co-ordinate 
research work. One of the ‘applied sciences’ in 
which ancient India attained high proficiency 
was village-planning and town-i^lanning. The 
shilpa-sastras lay down minute instructions about 
the selection of the site, the location of temples, 
gardens, etc., division into quarters, routes or 
roads, the erection of houses and so on. 
Besides organised literary and educational 
institutions, patronage of individual poets or 
authors formed as under the Mughal regime, 
an important channel of royal and private 
charity. For the state, while actively benefi- 
cent, demanded popular co-operation in the 
higher values of life as well as in the detection 
of crime and the maintenance of the social order. 
Nay more, Kautilya lays it down as one of the 
imperative duties of the citizen that he should 
constantly look out in the streets whether the 
trader has paid the prescribed toll on his ware. 
“You should never keep screened, or give pro- 
tection to, men of wicked activities, thieves, bad 
characters, malicious and offensive persons as 
well as other wrong-doers.*’ 

Space fails to elucidate the other aspects of 
Hindu political organisation but a word must be 
said about the schools of political philosophy 
which arose to explain or direct political action. 
The vast range of Sanscrit literature, of which 
twenty-five thousand Mss,y a mere fraction, 
are briefly noticed in Anfrecht’s Catalogus 
Catalogorum, deals with every form of human 
activity “from cooking, dancing, painting, 
cattle-breeding, gardening and grooming to 
erotics, thieving, wmfare, navigation and manu- 
facture of military implements, in other words, 
of dharma, artha, kama and moksha.” A 
critical study of its economic, legal and political 
works has already begun to widen and enrich the 
field of political science. The Mahabharat 
clearly ascribes the origin of the State to a Pact 
and anticipates the concepts and even the 
phraseology of Mariana, Hooker, Hobbes, and 
Locke who wrote three thousand years later. 
Weary of the anarchy in the state of nature, 


where the people devoured each other like fishes 
in the water and began to perish — that is the 
famous Matsya Nyaya, ‘logic of the fish’ of 
Sanscrit literature, — wear>" of disorder and un- 
certainty, the people gathered together, made a 
pact, formed a government, and agreed to pay 
taxes to it. From the Mahabharat the doctrine 
of the Social Contract passed to the legal and 
political Sanscrit works and thence, in the 
middle Ages, to vernacular literature, of course, 
with modifications during the process. For 
ex^ple, a Hindi Mss., preserved in the 
Chhatarpur Library, substitutes divine guidance 
for spontaneous human initiative in the establish- 
ment of government. Out of the chaos called 
Matsya Nya^^a, the state evolved dharma or law", 
justice and duty. It is to protect and promote 
these that the state exists. Dharma, as law, is 
identified with truth, the creation of Brahma, 
by the Brihadaranyaka-opanishad. xAccording 
to Manu, Vashishtha, Bandhayana, and Yajna- 
valkya it is the practice of the virtuous and the 
learned. According to Apastambha, it is that 
wrhich is “unanimously approved in all countries 
by men of the Aryan society w^ho have been 
properly obedient to their teachers, who are 
aged, of subdued senses, neither given to avarice 
nor hypocrites.” It*“w’as this law^ the eastern 
counterpart of Greek, — particularly Stoic — 
Roman and Patristic conceptions of law 
as morality, w^hich the state was expected to 
conform to and to enforce. Hence, dharma or 
rather Vyavahara dharma, came to be identified 
with positive law in the Austinian sense in 
Kautilya and Sukra. Jaimini, indeed, antici- 
pates Austinian phraseology^ wFen he defines 
dharma as that desired-for object w^hich is 
characterized by command, because, he says, 
“the relation between the word of command and 
the purpose to w^hich it is directed is eternally 
efiScacious.” 

The application of law^ to concrete cases is 
justice, says Manu. “If justice is violated, it 
destroys the state, if preserved, it maintains the 
state. Therefore justice must not be destroyed.” 
Justice, says Sukra, ministers to the virtue of 
the rulers and the ruled alike and promotes the 
commonweal. Dharma, as one’s duty in life, 
must be strictly enforced. “Neither a father,” 
says Manu, ‘'nor a teacher, nor a friend, nor a 
mother, nor a wife, nor a son, nor a domestic 
priest must be left unpunished if they do not 
keep within their duty.” The state should be 
a "virtue” state in the Platonic sense, a culture- 
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state in the modern Enropean sense. The 
institution of legislation, adjudication and 
enforcement of duties by the state lifts man out 
of the law of beasts. 

So long as the monarch defends the people, 
and enforces the true law, justice and duty, he 
is to be served and reverenced like a God on 
earth. A king, says the 3^Iahabharat, is not to be 
slighted because he is a man. He is really a 
mighty deity in human form. ^Hanu and the 
other later law-givers only emphasize the idea. 
But if the king violates law, justice and di^tvs 
he forfeits all loyalty. As we have seen, the 
Mahabharat counsels the execution of the tyrant 
at the hands of the people. Kautilya warns the 
inonarchs of the dangers of the public wrath. 
‘‘The king’’ says i\Ianu, “who through foolish- 
ness arbitrarily tyrannizes over his own state is 
very soon deprived of his kingdom and life 
together with his kith and kin.” The popular 
discontent, sa\"s Sukra “ma\" gather head and 
destroy the monarch with his whole famity”. 
Further, “repression” may “alienate” the 

monarch from the subjects and ruin him 

altogether. 

The normal state-machinery consists of seven 
limbs — sovereign, minister, ally, territory, army, 
fortress, finance, the seven categories of Hindu 
political speculation. The sovereign, says 

Sukra, “is the sen'ant of the people. His 
revenue is the remuneration for his sertuces. 
He is a sovereign or master solely in order to 
protect.” He must personalty inspect the 

tillages, cities and districts in his realm. He 
must personalty invite and investigate com- 
plaints of oppression by state officers and must 
personalty attend to “matters brought forward 
by the people.” Sukra advises the king to 
“dismiss the officers accused by one hundred 
men.” The Arthasastra prescribes a detailed, 
minute routine of life for him. The King, how- 
ever, is advised both by the Agni Purana and 
the ^latsya Purana, “not to decide on the 
policies alone.” As Sukra puts it, even trifling 
cases can be decided with difficulty by “only one 
individual.” “tyffiat can be performed by an 
unfriended person for a kingdom that is con- 
siderable?” “Even the king who is proficient 
in all the sciences and a past master in state craft 
should never by himself study political interests 
without reference to ministers.” They are 
expected to “deliver a king who has gone 
astray”. Indeed, there can be no prosperity ir 
a country where “ministers are not feared by the 


king.” Pure arbitrariness, adds the law-giver, 
will degenerate into tyranny and provoke a 
sweeping revolution. In short, as Kautilya 
puts it, the ministry is the “sole prop” of the 
state, and as the ^lahbharat says, the counsellors 
are “the natural leaders of the people.” 
Indeed, in the ancient Aitereya Brahman and 
the Satapatha Brahman, the king or the 
.president at the time of “election” was expected 
to “worship” the pet)ple “in and through their 
representatives, the Katnins, among whom the 
head of the village elders is one.” Sukra says 
that a king who follows his own whims in 
defiance of minist^rrial advice and popular will, 
is no longer a “legitimate” monarch but “a 
thief in the form of a ruler”, an “exploiter of 
the people’s wealth,” a persecutor, a tyrant. 

The king and the ministers are enjoined by 
]Manu to realize the maximum possible revenue 
without inflicting the least possible annoyance 
— a rather difficult condition. “Just as fruits 
are gathered from a garden, as often they become 
ripe, so revenue shall be collected as often as it 
becomes ripe,” such is the ruthless maxim of 
the Arthashastra. Certain later theorists go 
further and advise the government to. suck the 
people dry in the manner in wdiich “leeches, 
calves and bees” help themselves upon their 
food. Hindu fiscal theory leaves no resources 
untapped but enjoins at the same time the 
development of agriculture, reclamation of 
waste land, encouragement of industry and other 
national resources. A notable Jain Sanscrit 
aphoristic work called the Nitiyatymmrita, 
published for the first time the other day, lays 
down that “treasure is the life of monarchy.” 

In normal times, fines, land-revenue, excise, 
etc., should not be enhanced, says Sukra, “nor 
should holy places, religions establishments or 
properties consecrated to the gods be assessed 
as sources of public income under peace con- 
ditions. (But) extraordinary duties and fines 
nffiy be levied* when the state is preparing to 
maintain an army on war-footing”. While the 
community at large is to be drawn upon for 
Vv’ar-finance by regular enhancements of the 
rates, the^pressure of the state is to be borne 
more distinctively by the rich. And the 
doctrine is laid down that loans are to be floated 
by the government to which the wealthy classes 
should be invited to contribute. The “piiblic 
debt” is to be redeemed, however, with interest 
when the national danger is over. As is 
apparent from these injunctions, Hindu theory 
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displayed a clear notion of the essence of pro- 
perty. The Hindu conception of the origin of 
property tallies with thu conclusions of modern 
science. ‘'A held'’ says ^lanu ‘‘belongs to him 
who cleared the forests, and a deer to him 

who hrst wounded it.” It is, however, onU' 
after the emergence of the state, that property- 
receives general recognition. The essence of 
property consists not in mere bhoga or enjo}^- 
inent but in namatva or svatva, that is, owner- 
ship. Hindu theory certainly dreams of extra- 
statal and super-political regions where exists no 
idea of property but it never seems to have con- 
templated either Platonic or modern communism, 
^’'chicles, apparel, oniaments, jewels and other 
articles, we are told, ‘^must be enjoyed by those 
to wUom the\^ belong” and one’s wife, children 
and food ^^must not be encroached upon by 
others.” To ensure this securit\^ and enjo^^- 
ment, the state should inspire fear and inflict 
punishment. It is impossible to enter here into 
the Hindu analysis of the distinction betw^een 
real and personal property, or of the right to 
use, destroy, transfer, bequeath and sell each 
species of property, but throughout the wUole 
discussion, Hindu theory recognises that it is 
state sanction that gives validitt^ to the “seven 
modes” of acquiring property, to its “three 
titles” and to other legal incidents. 

Besides the internal institutions of the state, 
interstate relations naturalh" formed one of the 
subjects of deep political speculation. The con- 
flict of the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
divided India into a number of states frequentbv 
at w'ar wdth one another and occasional!}^ falling 
under each other’s subjugation or brranny. On 
this point, Hindu theory is curiously self-con- 
tradictory. On the one hand, Sukra says, 
“Great misery comes of dependence on others. 
There is no greater happiness than that from 
self-rule.” Kautilya lays dowm that under 
other-rule the country is “impoverished” and 
treated “as a commercial article” — the “cattle 
farm” of John Stuart iMill. On the other hand, 
the ^Mahabharat inculcates ceaseless “upw^ard 
striving” on the ruler. According to Kaman- 
daka, the elan vital of a ruler lies in “the 
aspiration to conquer,” that is, in the destruc- 
tion of the independence of neighbouring 
regions. The Rajasuya or Ashvamedha Yajna, 
the initiation of universal conquest, of 
Chakravarti or Sarvabhauma rule is a sanctifica- 
tion of unprovoked imperialism. Sanscrit poets 
and w’riters are unanimous in lavishing praise 


and adoration on heroes like Raghu wUo, in the 
pages of Halidas, for example, runs a rapid 
career of conquest, Mctor}^, says the 
iMahabharat, is the root of right. Such unpro^ 
voked costly fruitless aggressions on the weak 
and the harmless has no morality about it but in 
fairness it must be acknowledged that imperia- 
listic thought only reflects the imperialistic 
practice wLich the conflict of unifying and 
disintegrating forces generated. Sukra says 
that “all rulers are unfriendly”, that “they are 
secret enemies to those wlio are rising, vigorous, 
\'irtuous and pow^erful.” “What w'onder is 
this ? Are not the rulers all covetous of 
territory?” Every monarch regarded his 
immediate neighbours as his enemies and the 
latter’s immediate neighbours as his friends and 
so on. This wus the celebrated doctrine of 
man dal or sphere of influence and alliances 
wliich, though fanciful at first sight, receives 
striking corroboration from the history of 
Indian and European diplomacy. 

Force on one side provokes force or fraud on 
the other. An atmosphere of force and fraud, 
enveloping a mrmber of independent rival states 
relaxes the bonds of political thought on political 
circumstances, that like circumstances in 15th 
centur}^ Italy and ancient India produced exactlv 
the same type of real politik. As a school of 
thought, Machiavellism, in spite of its un- 
pleasant odour, cannot be dismissed lightly. If 
Machiavelli is, ^as Acton remarks, “not a 
vanishing Wpe, but a constant and contemporary 
influence”, it is because, to quote Horley, 
“cnerg}^ force, will, violence still keep alive 
in the world their resistance to the control of 
justice and conscience, humanity and right.” 
In one sense, wu are shocked by Hachiavelli’s 
maxims, “in proportion to our forgetfulness of 
history”. Real politics, specially in an age of 
intense warfare and diplomacy, must, on its 
practical side, resolve itself into the negation 
of morality. It has been said that some pages 
of the Prince, wUose author is recognised to 
be a master of “simple, unaffected, direct, vivid 
and rational” — an Italian critic says “divine” 
—prose, are “wTitten wdth the point of stiletto,” 
but in frankness, vigour and force of style, 
]Machiavelli had long been anticipated by the 
arch-Machiavellist Kanika, “the counsellor of 
iniquity” in the Mahabharat. 

Briefly w'e are told, the foe should abvays be 
slain, even a w’eak one is not to be neglected. 
One should play the blind and the deaf and 
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othera’ise practise deception to achieve the end 
in view. ^ long as the times are unfavourable, 
bear the foe on your shoulders but when the 
time comes, dash him like a jar on the rock. 
“One should slay the enemy by (false) oaths or 
again by bribes, by poison or by treachery ; 
never should one hesitate. Speak sweetly w^hile 
you are about to strike ; speak sweetly while 
you are actually striking ; after the slaughter, 

profess mercy, mourn and weep Without 

tearing the vitals of the enemy, without per- 
forming some dire deeds, without treacherous 
slaughter, one never attains to dominion’’. 
Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar does not deal with 
this subject but it is possible to trace Machia- 
vellism through the w^hole range of Sanscrit 
literature. In Bharavai, “Magh” Dandin, 
Chanakya and others, the stern gospel of 
“reason of state” overriding all morality is 
reduced to a code. In contrast with Machia- 


vellism stood the school of honest politics w^hich 
is represented in the ^lahabharat by Vidura. It 
sought to spiritualise politics and inculcated 
perfect truth and straightforw^ardness in all 
dealings. Its teachings were occasionally put to 
the test, as in medieval Rajputana, but 
experience generally led to the preference of 
realism over idealism. 

Such are some of the main lines of political 
speculation observable in ancient Indian litera- 
ture. The centuries following the death of 
Harshvardhan witnessed a series of revolutions 
in quick succession in India. The alteration in 
the political situation naturally modified the 
content and methods of political philosophy but 
the stream of thought never ceased to flow. To 
instance a single vernacular literature the Hindi 
w^orks of the last eight hundred years are capable 
of yielding material for a voluminous treatise on 
Medieval Indian Political Theor>\ 


AKHNATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT. 

By Mr. F. Hadland Davis. 


The recent discoveiy^ of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb w^as not an event of exclusive interest to 
Egyptologists. No discovery in the ancient 
world has evoked such wdde-spread interest. 
Distinguished visitors poured into the Valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings. Press representatives 
and film-operators jostled each other in their 
eagerness to record, with pen or camera, the 
wonders of Egyptian art three thousand years 
ago. Humorous artists have played facetiously 
with the first syllable of Tutankhamen’s name : 
up-to-date advertisers have offered toffee, pens 
and motor tyres in a quasi-Egyptian manner, 
and society w’omen have worn dresses directly 
inspired by the recent discoveries. In short, 
Tutankhamen, about whom w^e know’ but little, 
and that little of trifling importance, has be- 
come a new’spaper stunt, a sensational boom 
that has moved the civilised world. It has sent 
those w’ho knew little more df Egypt than that it 
contained the pyramids and the Sphinx to the 


'Egyptian Department of the British Museum to 
gape in w^onder at the Rosetta Stone, at huge 
images of the Gods, at scarabs, canopic vases, 
mummies and ornate sarcophagi. Granted, that 
the Press has been largely responsible for this 
boom, W'Orked up from a pianissimo of much 
promise to a final crescendo before the blue-and- 
gold resting place of Tutankhamen, the extra- 
ordinary response is due, I think, to an innate 
love of the w-onderful and the strange, and above 
all to that primitive regard most of us possess 
for buried treasure. The popular interest is a 
little too fervid and too emotional to last, and 
soon the more thoughtful members of the com- 
munity will realise that there are records of life 
in ancient Eg\"pt, to be found in the British 
Museum, of far more permanent interest than 
anything that has been discovered in the newly 
opened tomb. There they will find a wreath of 
faded flow^ers and comb w’om by Cleopatra, and 
in Berlin they will discover a bust of Nefertiti, 
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wife of Akhnaton, which is so perfect in con- 
ception and execution that it will compare 
favourably with the best work in ancient Greece, 
This is all the more remarkable when we re- 
member that this exquisite work of art was 
created long before the Golden Age. 

Tutankhamen has received posthumous 
honour quite beyond his deserts. Like Malvolio 
he has had greatness thrust upon him, and un- 
less he proves to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
which seems unlikely, he will soon be forgotten. 
We may w^onder if the soul of Tutankhamen has 
been disturbed by frequent mention of his name 
three thousand years after his death. We can 
picture him in the Fields of Aalu, the Ushabti 
statuettes, made living by priestly incantation, 
ploughing the soil, sowing the seed and gather- 
ing the rich harvest. Tired of celestial joys, 
one of which was complete cessation from toil, 
he could visit earthly haunts and even enter his 
tomb and partake of offerings he found there. 
It is to be hoped he did go to his earthly resting 
place this year. If he did, we may be sure that 
being Tutankhamen was not an unmixed bless- 
ing, and that he changed himself into a bird or 
crocodile or god, into any form that did not 
remind him of his existence as Pharaoh of 
Egypt. So only could he escape the attentions 
of a prying and peeping world that does not 
honour the dead as the Egj'p^i^ns honoured the 
departed when the Nile flowed through Egypt 
thirty centuries ago. 

Rameses the Great defeated the Hittites, 
subjected Ethiopia and established a fleet in the 
Mediterranean. If w^e can identify him with 
the legendary Sesostris, he w^as one of those con- 
querors who almost achieved universal empire. 
But there was one greater than Rameses 11* I 
refer to Akhnaton. He w^as not an empire 
builder, or in any sense a warlike king^ He 
was a dreamer of dreams, and from a material 
point of view was a lamentable failure who 
sacrificed his country because his dreams were 
more desirable than earthly possessions. Three 
thousand years ago his noble aspirations vrere 
in advance of his time, and had he lived to-day 
he would not have escaped the cry of “mad- 
man**. Many would have pointed the finger 
of scorn at him, a God-intoxicated king who, 
having realised the significance of a Supreme 
Deity, sought love in the world and hated war. 

Mr. Arthur Weigall, in one of the most 
fascinating books written about Egypt, des- 
cribes Akhnaton “as the w’orld’s fiirst idealist/* 


but it seems to me that he goes a little too far 
in asserting that this Pharaoh “evolved a mono- 
theistic religion second only to Christianity it- 
self in purity of tone.** As a matter of fact, 
long before the birth of Akhnaton, there was 
more than a trace of monotheistic worship in 
the Amon-Ra cult. Indeed, side by side with 
polyetheism we have records preserved to this 
clay revealing, in phrases of much beauty, that 
though the masses followed after many gods and 
were steeped in every kind of foohsh supersti- 
tion, there were priests and w^orshippers who 
had found the One .God*. Akhnaton was doubt- 
less aw^are of this higher form of worship among 
a few choice spirits, and he can hardly be said 
to have established monotheism independently of 
those who* preceded him. What he did was to 
raise monotheistic worship, as he found it, to 
a higher level, to rob it of priestcraft and com- 
plicated liturgies, and make it, not a theological 
abstraction, but a joyous message that could be 
spoken as well outside a granary, or on the 
common highway, as in a subterranean room 
heavy with incense and loud with the droning 
voices of the priests of Amon-Ra. To Akhnaton 
the One God was not simply “the Great %)irit 
of the Egyptians**, but the Supreme Deity of 
mankind, regardless of nationality. 

It is said that the ancient Egyptians were 
lacking in originality. Perhaps the foreign 
blood in Akhnaton corrected this national weak- 
ness, for no Pharaoh displays a more original 
character or one less bound by convention. At 
cosmopolitan Thebes he was probably as familiar 
with the hymns of Adonis and Baal as he was 
with the chants of Amon-Ra. There were men 
in that city who had trafl&cked in many waters, 
who had visited Crete, Sardinia, ^cily and 
Cyprus, There were others who could tell of 
Arabia and Persia, of Libya and Ethiopia. All 
that was wonderful, beautiful, strange came to 
Thebes, and in that city the eager young 
Pharaoh, with his marked religious disposition, 
could sift the grain from the chaff, and with 
quick discernment grasp those truths of enduring 
value. 

It was not the sun, or the sun*s disk, of the 
Ught and heat of that luminary that inspired the 
religious and poetical heart of Akhnaton. He 
was alive to the sun*s beauty at dawn and sun- 
set, its splendour at noon when it rode in a 


*See Egyptian Religion, by Sir E. A, Wallis Budge, 
pages iS—22. 
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clear sky, bright as lapis-lazuli. These things 
were mamfcstatioiis of the benign Deity. God 
was light that banished darkness, and filled the 
heart with joy. Akhnat on had disco\'cred a 
truth that seemed to him so good that there was 
no city in Upper or Lower Eg\Tt worthy of its 
reception. He desired to build a city of his own, 
a city not priest-ridden or full of animal-headed 
gods and religious rites that pandered to those 
who were blindeel b}^ superstition. He selected 
the site of his new cit}^, the City of the Horizon, 
or Amarna, about i6o miles from the modern 
Cairo. It was a bold step to take, and one not 
favoured by those who had previously been res- 
ponsible for the State religion. Having made 
up his mind, nothing was allowed to prevent 
him from carr\fing out his plans. Oii this new 
site he built a palace and great temples, fair 
gardens and - houses for his nobler?, roads and 
causeways, and on an island he erected pavilions 
and pleasure- houses. Here was a city built in 
honour of Aton. ‘'All flowers blew'', said 
Akhnaton in one of his h\nnns, '‘and that which 
grows on the soil thrives at Thy dawning, O 
Aton. They drink their fill {of warmth] before 
Thy face. All cattle leap upon their feet; the 
birds in their nest fi\^ forth with jo\n their wings 
t\'hich were closed move qiiickA with praise to 
the living Aton." And again : '‘Th3" ra^’S en- 
compass the lands... Thou bindest them with 
Thy love." Love wa^ the ke\mote in all 
Akhnaton 's wonderful psalms. It was alwa^'S 
"the Lord of Love", and unlike the Hebrew 
psalmi.'^t, there was iietXT a suggestion of jeal- 
ous\^ or hatred. There was no room for these 
petU^ human weaknesses, for as Akhnaton said : 
"Thy love is great and large." There was no 
graven image in that cit\^, and onE one religious 
symbol, the sun's disk \vith extended rays, each 
ending with a small succouring hand. Alread\^ 
the Eg\i>t Exxfioratioii Society at Amarna has 
discovered inaiu- wonders of that cit\v It 
yielded in 1SS7 the famous "Tel-el Amarna 
Tablets", and in a field of singular promise there 
ii> even' hope that other valuable discoveries 
will be made. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that 
Akhnatoii’s religious aspirations were a guiding 
force in his life. He was devoted to his wife 
and children, and contrary to the art conventions 
prior to his reign, he was frequently depicted, 
not as an austere Pharaoh, but as a man riding 
in his chariot with his wife Xefertiti, with his 
arm about her on some ceremonial occasion, or 


in the act of kissing one of his daughters. His 
manner of life was open to all men. He stood 
for siniplicit,v. He showed freely his happiness, 
and cared little, if at all, for the exclusive 
pomps and ceremonies of kings. Akhnaton 
detested cruelty, and it is worth recording that 
during his reign there is not a single pictorial 
representation of slaves or prisoners being in 
aiyv wa3- ill-treated. W' can onlx’ record one 
act of intolerance, and that is when he ordered 
the name of Amon to be obliterated throughout 
Egypt, It was not onh^ ei'ased from temples 
and tombs and religious texts, but also on dij>- 
tant rocks in the desert and on domestic utensils 
in private houses. It was the act of a religious 
fanatic, and even the curious value attached to 
the written word in ancient EgM^t can hardE 
excuse the Pharaoh from a kind of Cromwellian 
outburst incompatible with that teaching of love 
that should have seen in Amon a wa\^ to the 
One God, even if that wa3^ uere dark and 
crooked. 

The last two 3W^ars of Akhnatoii’s life would 
have moved a man of less deepE-ruoted religious 
ideals. The Hit tit es had invaded S3wia. His 
God was not like Baal, or Tishiib, or Ishtar. 
He was an uncompromising pacifist, and he 
ivould rather lose his far-fiimg empire than 
make a mocker3' of love b3^ adopting w^arlike 
measures. He believed "that a resort to arms 
was an offence to God." Those who were lo3"al 
to Akhnaton in distant parts of his kingdom 
had to contend against o\'eru'heliiiing odds. 
Urgent letters ivere sent to the Pharaoh for the 
prompt dispatch of armies. In one appeal we 
read : "If his soldiers and chariots come too 
late, Aziru will make us like the cit3^ of XE... 
And now Tunir, th3" cit3q weeps, and her tears 
are flowing and there is no help for ns." Again 
we read of a yet more poignant entreat}" : "Lot 

the King take care of his land, and let him 

send troops For if no troops come this 3'ear, 

the whole territory of m\" lord the king will 
p.jrish." Akhnaton took no notice of these ap- 
peals, and sent no soldiers to the aid of those 
who strove to maintain his kingdom. With 
mis-shapen head and stooping shoulders, clad 
in simple raiment, without a single jewel, he 
chanted h^mins of praise to Aton in the City 
of the Horizon, fondled his wife and children 
with no concern for the lowering horizon of 
his empire. At a time when S^wia was lost to 
Egypt he celebrated his jubilee festival, and 
he had hardly concluded these mock splendours 
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when news reached the city of other serious 
losses. With the same inconsistency that 
marked his Jubilee celebration he gave orders 
that the names of all the old gods should be 
erased, so that the name of Aton should alone 
be glorified. the space of a few years/’ 

writes Mr. xlrthur W'eigall, '‘Egypt had been 
reduced from a world power to the position of 
a petty state, from the richest country known to 
man to the humiliating condition of a bankrupt 
kingdom.” 

Akhnaton was an epileptic, and it is probable 
that this disease, fostered by wide-spread dis- 
aster, accounted for his sudden death at a time 
when Egypt was plunged in darkness and had 
temporarily fallen from her high estate. 
imagination there sterns to ring across the years 
a cry of complete despair, and one can picture 
the emaciated figure of this 'beautiful child of 
the Aton’ fall forward upon the painted palace- 
floor and lie still amidst the red poppies and the 
dainty butterflies there depicted.” 

The body of Akhnaton w^as embalmed and 
carried to the tomb he had caused to be prepared 
for its reception. To the last he had never 
faltered in his worship of Aton. Those who 
follow^ed after other gods might well point to 
his failure, and, as a matter of fact, there were 
many who not only did so, but denounced him 
as villain and heretic, and erased his name. The 
City of the Horizon was abandoned, and eveiy- 
thing done to execrate the memory of this 
dreamer of dreams. When his body was dis- 
covered in 1907, the coffin had fallen from the 
bier, and throwm on the ground what little 
remained of the mummy. A golden vulture, 
jerked from its original position, had its claws 
grimly fixed in the left eye-socket of the skulk 


All the skill of the embalmer had not saved 
Akhnaton’s body from dissolution, and Time 
could hardly have dealt more harshly with this 
royal tomb. Had the old Gods of Egypt, 
despised by Akhnaton, conquered after all ? 
Had they brought upon this heretic Pharaoh 
disaster in life, entered his tomb and disordered 
his last remains? Had they made a mockery 
of his religious aspirations and blotted them out 
for ever ? We find something more than a 
broken bier and coffin, bandages tmned almost 
to dust and a gleaming skull. Engraved on gold 
foil we read an inscription, probably w^ritten by 
Akhnaton himself: “I breathe the sweet breath 
which come forth from Thy mouth. I behold 
Thy beauty every day. It is my desire that I 
hear Thy sweet voice, even in the north wind, 
that my limbs may be rejuvinated with life 
through love of Thee. Give me Thy hands, 
holding Thy spirit, that I may receive it and 
may live by it. Call Thou upon my name, and 
it shall never fail.” 

Those words seem to me a treasure that 
transcends any work of art found in the tomb 
of Tutankhamen, any act of Rameses the Great. 
Akhnaton’s dreams w^ere in advance of his time, 
and they are in advance of our time too. That 
he should have seen so much three thousand 
years ago, and remained true to what he saw, 
is more wonderful than the Great Pyramid or 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. The city he 
built will be built again, the ideals he stood 
for will be accepted by the great reformers of 
the future. No priestly hand can erase his 
memory, and all the waters of the Nile and 
Euphrates cannot wash away his vision of 
Divine Eove. 
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REFORMS HAVE TWO SIDES. 

A Simple Study in the Psychology of Change. 
By Mr. Horace G. Franks. 


Reformers are universal and as old as times. 
The man who has never thought of some kind 
of a reform has never thought of anything. 
And yet, for some as yet unfathomed reason, 
any man who willingly and freely and publicly 
takes upon himself the role and title of 
''reformer” at once becomes the target of, at 
the best, ridicule, and, at the worst, abuse. 
Roosevelt, himself one of the most rabid of 
reformers, classed all lovers of change as 
members of the "lunatic fringe” of society;. 
But as Roosevelt always had a reason for every- 
thing he said or did, doubtless he Avas referring 
chiefly to those political reformers who were 
so blind as never to be able to see themselves 
in the true light, for on one momentous occa 
sion this great American reformer said of such 
people : "If they polished up the mirrors, the 
world Avould not miss so many of those best 
and healthy of all laughs— the laughs at on’s 
own expense.” 

All this is by wa\- of an introduction to a 
Western student’s simple thoughts on the much- 
talked-of Reforms in India. Xot that we intend 
herein to discuss their political merits or de- 
merits, but rather that an attempt might be 
made to show that the ver\" principle of reform 
has two sides and that individual psychology 
has a good deal to do Avith the enunciation and 
the propagation of any reforms. And this 
doubtless suggests a study in humanity instead 
of an essay on politics — which is exactly the 
idea intended. 

It is knoAvn to the Avriter, of course, that 
the Reforms in India are b}" no means ucaa , 
and yet, as AA’e are so apt to see things with a 
distorted A'ision if they are directly under out 
noses, no apology is made for taking a hurried 
glance at other "reform-centres” of the world, 
recognising that a true perspective all too often 
depends upon a distant point of view. Re- 
forms and reformers haA^e been plodding their 
weary and thankless way among the sons of 
men in all ages — and they ha\’e A\nrked AA^onders 


of change ; but ncA^er in all history has there 
been a gladder and happier and more fruitful 
time for mild or AAuld revolutionaries than this 
quinteth of years that has succeeded the Great 
W’^ar. Scarcely a countr}’' in all the Avorld has 
Avithstood the temptation to make extraordinary 
reforms, either in statecraft, national policy, 
social life, economics, or science ; and the result 
is that AA^e are Imng in a "new” AAwld, 
although feAv Avill say a "better” one. In some 
of these cases, the reforms have apparently 
been forced by circumstances ; although a study 
of those antecedent causes aauII nevertheless 
rcA’eal behind each change some dominant indi- 
Audual AA^ho belonged to that "lunatic fringe.” 
And Avhat a medley of personalities one finds 
in this gallery of reformers ! 

Take the one-time blacksmith, Mussolini, 
the CromAvell of Italy. The motherland of the 
Tiber has had many reformers in its time, 
but none so picturesque and so romantic as he 
Vv’ho now succeeds to the dictatorship of Caesar. 
To-day Italy is ruled by the Fascist!, those 
black-shirted reformers of the neAA"' Rome, but 
the Fascist! oaa^c their A^er^^ existence as Avell as 
their poAver to the one man Mussolini w^ho but 
a feAV years ago AA^as a struggling socialistic, 
almost anarchistic, journalist. What a study 
in psychology is made possible by this man’s 
career I Or take Wilson, the reformer who 
traded in ideals. In benign blessing he placed 
his hands on the AA^orld’s head but, as some 
cynic has unkindly observ^ed, "look at its coiffure 
now !” Yet as far as study and morals and 
Avisdoni and academics AA^ere concerned, there 
never Iwed a human creature so ideally fit to 
suggest and institute reforms as that President- 
Professor of iVmerica. Yet how rejected 
have been the man and his ideals, making us 
Avonder A\Fether any reforms that are woitJi 
liaAdng Avill ever be accepted. 

And so w^e could go on, making these 
cursory analyses of modem reformers ; but that 
is not our real purpose. We wish to analyse 
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collectively rather than individually, to examine 
in a wholesale rather than in a retail way. A 
study of current histor>^ around the world shows 
that in this matter of reforms, preachers come 
first and teachers second, with college profes- 
sors taking the lead of the pedagogues in 
general. Whether or not there is a really 
scientific or psychological reason for this may be 
open to doubt, but the following is a suggestion. 
Kellar, the great magician and illusionist, has 
said that whenever he had to ask persons in the 
audience to go up on the stage to examine the 
apparatus and see how the trick was done, he 
always gave preference to a clerg^^man or a 
college professor, because, he said, those classes 
always have a theory beforehand. A boy of 
fourteen looks for everything, for he has done- 
nothing else but learn from others all his life. 
But with preachers and teachers the case is 
vastly different. They approach a new situation 
with a set of preconceived convictions as to how 
that trick was or should be done, and so they 
miss the evidence because the^" are so busy with 
a theory. And who will deny that this is the 
cardinal fault of many a reformer? 

Again, recent happenings have shown doctors 
to be very good material either for instigating or 
advocating any new reform. Baron Gato, known 
as the Roosevelt of Japan, is a doctor; Riza 
Nour Bey is a doctor exercising great influence 
over the new Nationalist Part}" of Turkey ; 
Mussolini has a private cabinet of men who are 
doctors ; whilst, to go back a little further, when 
Russia broke up one of the first men to be 
assassinated by the communists was Shingareff, 
a little doctor from the interior who was fast 
becoming the most progressive councillor of 
Russia’s destinies. It may be that the doctor’s 
inherent or acquired love of diagnosis and 
prescription and his habit of changing the condi- 
tion of his patients— for better or for worse — is 
responsible for the presence of medical practi- 
tioners in reform schemes; but the fact remains 
that this profession is particularly susceptible 
to all suggestions for change. 

On the other hand, experience in western 
lands (particularly with modem Anglo-Saxon 
peoples) has shown that lawyers are generally 
very careful about accepting reform suggestions 
and need to be shown thoroughly before ac- 
cepting; but that, having once accepted, they 
stand firmly to the reform they have sponsored 
If this is a universal fact, then India has 
apparently made the best start possible with her 


reforms, for undoubtedly it is the men learned 
in the laws of the land who are her Reform 
leaders. 

Then again, the trouble wnth most reformers 
is that they are really selfish. Many a firm 
believer in change likes reform in direct ratio 
to the distance it is aw^ay from himself ; whilst 
yet another view of the rear side of Reform 
reminds us that all too often we go off only half 
loaded. By means of phrases, well-rounded and 
attractively chosen, we proclaim abroad our 
intention of doing someone good and we 
enunciate what looks very much like a plan ; 
but when we have had our say and are pausing 
for breath to utter more platitudes, a practical 
person sends us staggering by requesting us to 
explain step by step just how our plan is to be 
worked out and on what foundation it is based. 
Of course, such things as those are not reforms; 
they are only smoke-castles. But how" common 
they are in the world today ! 

And so, under the searchlight of simple 
analysis, how^ fickle and unromantic reforms and 
reformers really are ! Yet how necessary, how 
useful, how" dangerous ! But reforms, like trees, 
are knowm by their fruits, and so the acid test 
of any reform or revolution is the character of 
its rank and file, that essential part of the 
scheme w^hich is made up of those ordinary 
creatures W'ho believe heartily, w"ho hope 
enthusiastically, w'ho sacrifice cheerfully, and 
wFo are foursquare on the movement for better- 
ment. True, they may be wTong and deceived ; 
but they comprise the back bone of progress, 
the conscience of change — and hence are indis- 
pensable. It is to this portion of the com- 
munity that the leaders of the Indian reforms 
should now^ look ; upon them should be placed 
the great responsibility of decision. In India 
that will undoubtedly be the hardest w"ork of 
the generation. But it must be done — and by 
Indian leaders — ^if any Reforms are to be 
effective. And wdth this obsenmtion our disserta- 
tion must cease, unless w"e take just a little 
space to repeat what the disciple of Roosevelt 
has to say on this question of the ‘Hunatic 
fringe” of society. And if every reformer, 
either in or out of India, w^ere to .graduate in 
this course of lo.gic and reasonableness, then 
w"ould all our reforms be subjected to a test 
w’hich w"Ould forever decide their victon^ or their 
fate. This is the outline of that course: — 

'Tf you are going to be a lunatic, be a good 
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one; be reasonable. Ask yourself these 
questions : 

‘‘Do I know what I am talking about? Have 
I the facts? Am I following a real cause or I 
am following some other fellow’s personal 
ambitions to be famous at my expense? What 
is the A B C of the idea? Am I listening to 
phrases, or is there a real bill of particulars: 


What will it cost? What will it achieve? What 
effect will it have on the wwld a century hence ? 
Will it then be considered a real reform or 
merely a fanciful whim of a foolish man? Am 
I a sensible lunatic or a senseless one?” 

And who will dare deny that any of us 
would be the worse for sitting for such an 
examination dealing with our pet reform? 


THE FUTURE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 

By Mr. L. N. Govindarajan. 


When the West is revising her judgment of 
her own economic institutions, should India 
adopt them w^holesale in order to repeat in her 
own soil the social evils of the West? Should 
India’s Industrial system be a feeble echo of the 
w’estern system of organisation? The problem 
before us should be, “What changes must 
India’s socio-economic institutions undergo in 
order that India shall be progressive, and yet 
be India retaining the Indian type and spirit?” 

T. The Survival of Indigenous Industries. 

The cottage industries of our country re- 
present a type of organisation which has been 
discredited in the West. There, with the 
industrial revolution, began the tendency to- 
w^ards massive production. The cottage organi- 
sation gradually declined and became extinct in 
many industries. Even in India the old indi- 
genous cottage organisation is generally regarded 
as a medieval form of industry which has 
become obsolete. The reason for this general 
dislike of cottage industry is not far to seek. 
Handloom w^eaving, w^hich w^as the most im- 
portant rural craft, suddenly and rapidly declined 
during the last few decades in competition wdth 
the mill industry, and this illustration is used 
to show that the extinction of the cottage 
system in other industries also will be inevitable. 
But it is forgotten that the decline of handloom 
weaving was not due solely to economic causes 


but also to the repressive commercial policy of 
the East India Company. 

The advantages of large scale industry have 
often been overestimated by some Indian Econo- 
mists. They do not recognise that huge opera- 
tions require increasing reliance on hired labour 
and less on spontaneous self-interest. The 
doyen of English Economists, Profes^r Marshall, 
observes shrewdly the fact that in small 
industries the master’s eye is every w^here, and 
that there is no shirking by his foreman, no 
sending half-understood messages from one 
department to another, and no divided 
responsibility. 

A study of the existing cottage industries of 
India shows that many of them have great 
vitality even under the present depressing 
circumstances. We may w^ell contend that they 
are living forms of economic organisation, which, 
if certain improvements both in the mechanical 
processes as well as in business management are 
adopted, have a brilliant future before them. 

How are w^e to account for this steady 
persistence of such a type of organisation in this 
country? We can account for this by saying 
that they are adapted to the peculiar environ- 
ment of this country. Just as the economic 
institutions of the western world are suited to 
its physical and social environment, so also the 
Indian geographical and historical atmosphere 
has evolved its characteristic type of economic 
life and organisation. This explains the sur- 
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vival of small industries with an astonishing 
tenacity. Consequently it would be wrong 
policy to introduce wholesale systems and 
methods of industrial organisation which have 
suited a different environment leaving our indi- 
genous crafts to die a natural death. 

Agriculture in all lands is associated wdth 
small industries carried on at home. In our 
country the necessity of running small industries 
is easily understood if we remember that nearly 
three months in the year agriculture is at a 
standstill. Moreover large scale farming is un- 
known in our country on account of our systems 
of land-tenure and inheritance. Eanded property 
is subdivided and each member of the family 
gets only a small plot of land to cultivate. When 
the number of small proprietors increases, small 
rural industries develop as subsidiary vocations. 
In England the destruction of cottage industries 
is primarily to be ascribed to the rural exodus. 
On the other hand the prosperous agriculture of 
France has been always a support to village 
industries. 

In India at present during certain months of 
the year, cultivators are turned into basket- 
makers, rope-makers, and weavers of coarse 
cloths. Industry becomes the second string in 
the bow of the agriculturist. As industry is 
carried on in the midst of the family, the artisans 
can work for longer hours* women also in the 
interval of their domestic work may assist the 
artisans in the easier processes of industry. The 
artisan finds a wholesome support not only in 
the collaboration of the members of his family, 
but also in the moral element which is the conse- 
quence of work at home. Now-a-days facilities 
are being provided to bring mechanical appli- 
ances and motive power within the reach of small 
autonomous producers. If electrical energy 
generated by w^ater-power is transmitted over 
long distances, many a cottage industry can be 
placed on a sound business footing. 

The cottage producer knows the personal 
needs of his customers and can satisfy individual 
desires. If ever>^ customer desires his own taste 
to be consulted, the old indigenous industry will 
be given a new lease of life. In proportion as 
people develop the artistic sense and individuality 
of taste, the manual dexterity of the artisan 
will play a more important part in industry than 
at present and repel the encroachments of 
machinery. Only in so far as standardisation 
of products is possible machinery will be useful. 
When articles have to be made to suit the 


aesthetic sense of every individual, cottage 
industry can easily hold the field. 

It is worthwhile therefore to encourage the 
development of our indigenous crafts and 
industries, and in this process of revival and 
formative growth, the best methods of applied 
science of the West will have to be adopted. 
In an immense number of trades, it is not the 
superiority of the technical organisation in a 
factor^" which militates against small industry, 
but rather the more advantageous conditions for 
selling the produce and for buying the raw- 
material. These diflSculties can be solved b}^ 
the universal adoption of Co-operation. 

//. Co=operation and Cottage Industry, 

(a) Co-operative Finance. 

Mutual credit societies help the artisans with 
financial aid. Not only are the artisans unable 
to effect a remunerative sale of their wares on 
account of their poverty, but the very quality 
of other goods suffers on account of their miser- 
able financial condition. Advances of moiie}^, 
tools or machinery might be made both by the 
Government as well as by private individuals to 
deserving and selected artisans. But self-help, 
even in the sphere of industry, is the best help. 
Consequently it is co-operation alone based on 
mutual aid that can tackle the problem very 
effectively, 

(b) Co-operative purchase of raw-materials 
and sale of finished goods. 

At present the artisans purchase raw- 
materials singly at retail prices. Expenses of 
transport are also charged heavil3^ when 
purchases are small and the distance to be 
carried is great. But if they unite together in 
their purchases the advantages are obvious. 
Supplies can be bought at wholesale prices; 
freight will be charged less proportionately, and 
the suppl}" will be of good quality. The co- 
operative society will not only bring raw- 
materials cheaper, it will also teach them to use 
the stuff more economically. Thus Professor 
Gide writes. ^'Co-operative association under 
the different forms of productive association for 
the purchase of raw-materials, or for the sale of 
finished goods, or Societies for mutual aid, 
aided by mechanical inventions that of substitut- 
ing electrical power for steam and enabling us 
to transport motive power from the place of its 
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generation to the place of its application, will 
permit new forms of industrial enterprise capable 
of resisting successfully the encroachments of 
large-scale industry.” 

Co-operative Societies may also undertake the 
sale of finished goods at a more remunerative 
price. Whether the associated sale-societies 
should accept the products brought to them on 
their own account or w’hetber they should merely 
exhibit them is difficult to decide. Products 
whose value is a question of changing tastes of 
the consumers should not be purchased by the 
Society. 

III. Conclusion. 

India is in the throes of a great industrial 
revolution. The Indian Industrial organisation 
will be affected profoundly by its coming into 
contact with western nations. But its evolu- 
tion will on the whole be circumscribed by the 
peculiar geographical and historical environment 
of our land. The Western nations after a 
period of unparalleled success in the investiga- 


tion of the concrete world, the conquest of nature 
and adaptation of mechanical contrivances to 
the material ends of life are approaching in every 
department a critical period. The far-reaching 
developments of commercialism are undermining 
the stability of industry. One-tenth of the 
British population dies in the gaol, the work- 
house and the lunatic asylum. Science has 
corrupted art, and the aims of both are confused 
The problem of the equitable distribution of 
wealth is subordinated to that of its production. 
But India is busy with providing each family 
with at least the minimum necessaries of life. 
This is the object which her Socio-economic 
institutions like the Joint-family system and 
caste, her system of land-tenure and law of 
inheritance, her social and ethical ideals, aim to 
achieve. 

The Western economic organisation is 
essentially faulty, and there is a persistent cry 
for reform and even for its destruction. Will 
not India avoid the dangers of excessive con- 
centration of production and profit by the bitter 
experience of the West? 


POVERTY AND WASTE IN INDIA. 


By Rao Bahadur Sardar Dr. M. V. Kibe, m.a., ll.d. 


The two most outstanding features of the 
economic life of India are Poverty and Waste. 
If hidden in cities under a layer of the glamour 
of luxuries, the}^ are laid bare in rural India. 
On every side, extreme poverty is accompanied 
by a ruinous waste. There is waste of life, 
waste of energy, waste of time, waste of raw 
materials in every quarter. The poverty of 
this vast continent is an admitted fact. That 
it is due, in a large measure, to methods of 
waste, ingrained in the life of the people, is 
perceived by a few only. 

While the inhabitants of countries not so 
favoured by nature as a large part of India 
undoubtedly is, are assiduously engaged in 
husbanding and utilising their resources, the 


natives of this vast continent vie with one 
another in showing an utter disregard of them. 

What a w^aste of life takes place in India? 
While in ancient times in India, the maximum 
period of the human life was fixed at 120 years, 
and the average expectation of life was not 
below a hundred, in some other countries the 
maximum did not extend beyond three score 
and ten years. But now the tables have been 
completely turned. The Indian expectation of 
the duration of life at birth is 22.59 for males 
and 23.31 for females, as compared with the 
expectation of life in England, wffiich is 46.4 
and 50.02 years respectively. Worse is the 
case in cities. In some of them at least it 
falls as low as 16 years. Indeed, it is feared that 
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the duration of the life of Indians is becoming 
progressively shorter. 

It is shocking to think of the aweful signifi- 
cance of this fact. Of what use are the 
increasing material comforts or rich mental 
endowments to a nation of so short-lived human 
beings as the figures quoted in the preceding 
paragraph portend. A prodigy like the Madras 
mathematician, Ramanujan, may be an orna- 
ment to the countr3% but how heart-rending is 
the tragedy of his short-lived life. Had not 
Edison lived to a ripe old age, would the fruits 
of his genius have been so many as are met 
with ? Is not time a great factor in human 
affairs ? 

The chief cause of this waste of life in India 
is the extreme poverty of its inhabitants. 
Estimates of the annual income per capita vary 
between Rs. 20 and 42 only. Paltry as this 
figure is, the rise in the prices of even the 
necessaries of life, makes it appallingly low. 
It is not difficult to imagine that not an 
insignificant part of the population must be 
living on empty stomachs. It is within the 
WTiter’s owm knowiedge how indifferent to life 
people living in parts of India are. Granting 
that the w^ages of labour have increased — even 
though it is doubtful if they have increased in 
the same proportion as the rise in prices — yet, 
the earnings of persons having fixed incomes 
and of the middle classes have been almost 
stationar^^ This state of things has darkened 
the out-look on life to an extent w'hich can be 
better imagined than described. 

Food is the prime necessit}^ of life, but it is 
most allow^ed to go to w^aste. The inefficient 
methods of agriculture and storing of grains 
cause meagre production and appalling loss 
A statistical comparison with other countries 
wull show^ how' small is the productive capacity 
of the soil in India. And yet manures are 
utilised as fuel or allow’ed to go abroad. Fields 
are scarcely manured and sources of irrigation 
are not tapped. The damage done to grain by 
rats alone is enormous. The grains thus lost 
annually w^ould feed many a hungry mouth. 

The absence of wude-spread scientific training 
and the extreme poverty of the people prevent 
them from increasing production by the use of 
appropriate measures and the erection of rat- 
proof storehouses for grain. Their absence and 
the rigidity in the collection of the state 
revenues compel cultivators and small traders 
to dispose of their grains to foreign merchants 


on disadvantageous terms. The absence of co- 
operation among themselves and Detween them 
and the government of tiie country compels the 
cultivators to rely on individual ettorts, which 
result in w^aste in many directions. 

The costly government necessitates a 
ruinous export and import trade in a scarvmg 
country. This trade gives an indication 01 the 
economic life of a people. In Inaia, the 
biggest item on the import side is cloth and on 
the export foodgrains, which in value almost 
balance each other. While India has the largest 
acreage under cotton in the world, its imports 
are topped by cloth and while the normal con- 
dition of millions of its inhabitants is starvation, 
foodgrains head the list of its exports. Is this 
not sufficient to make men pause and consider ? 

The minute division of land, under the 
operation of the laws of the country hinder large 
scale production for want of concentration of 
capital and in this country where the joint- 
stock and limited liability company systems are 
rare, it tends to arrest progress. The caste 
system leads to the same result. Its defect is 
that it gives little scope for acquiring increased 
skill. The father cannot teach more than he 
know^s and the son learns only from his father. 
Eife becomes monotonous and wedded to a 
routine. 

Poor physique due to starvation easily 
succumbs to insanitary conditions. Sanitation is 
not even heard of in rural India and in cities its 
rules are evaded. Not only epidemics rage with 
such fury as to stop only when no human beings 
are left to fall a victim to them. The normal con- 
ditions are wretched. But for the sunny climate 
and the fresh air breezes that prevail through- 
out the greater part of the year all over India, 
it w’ould have been as depopulated as Siberia. 

Even as it is, as noticed by Mr. Moreland, 
wffio, as a revenue settlement officer, had a close 
acquaintance wdth the conditions in Northern 
and Central India, observed ‘‘although parti- 
cular parts of India are overcrowded, India as 
a whole is not/’ There are many parts of 
India where the soil is as fertile as the Gangetic 
valley but the other conditions being wanting, 
the population there is scarce. 

Bad as is the economic condition of the 
people, it is made w orse by their social customs 
and habits. Litigation, the customs of early 
marriages and those of the social habits which 
prompt improvident expenditure in ceremonial 
functions, and the maintaining of old institu- 
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tions, without improvements, both secular and 
religious, add to the miseries of the people. 
Rulers of States and religious heads, with rare 
exceptions, are unmindful of the economic con- 
ditions of the countr}^ Under the name of 
religion a large number of rich and poor 
beggars is supported. Able-bodied men, end- 
owed by physique and brains, pass away their 
time in indulgences, or recitation of texts or 
counting of beads from the morn till the dawn 
and from the beginning till the end of the year. 

Almost one half of the population of India 
is condemned to be \vasted by the subordinate 
position in life assigned to the womankind. It 
deprives society of a substantial potential 
strength. Its full value can only be appreciated 
by knowing how the women of Western 
countries are helping their better half in lighten- 
ing the burdens of society. Her Highness the 
Maharanee of Baroda has recorded her keen 
observations of the doings of the so-called 
weaker sex in Great Britain and in order to 
emphasise the contrast the conditions found 
there and those in India has characteristically 
called it ‘‘The Position of Women in India.'’ 
A mere perusal of the book will open the eyes 
of its reader and convince him of the waste of 
energ>" committed in this country. 

The industry pursued by the four-fifths of 
the population is husbandry, yet, it is conducted 
in a wasteful manner. Barring a few favoured 
tracts, cultivated under irrigation, it is a 
seasonable industry requiring labour for fixed 
periods and at intervals. The agricultural 
labour, while not engaged, idles away its time 
for want of anything to do. As a writer on 
economics has said, “A people may be dulled 
because of too little, enervated because of too 
much, and degraded because of ill-chosen 
amusement." He who runs may see all these 
conditions prevailing in the country. 

Their existence has led the people to indulge 
in intoxicating drugs and drinks to a very wide 
extent. The loss to body and wealth caused 
thereby is incalculable. Men in the prime of 
life and of great promise become useless and a 
danger to society. Addicted to these vices, men 
degrade themselves to the status of brutes. 
The tragedy of it is that the evil results of these 
habits do not stop with themselves. If their 
children survive their childhood, they remain 
subject to the tendencies of their parents and to 
illnesses and also infectious diseases. 

Unable to lighten the burden of the surround- 


ing depressing conditions, the out-look on life 
of the people has become morose. Brightness 
or sprightliness, even among children, is mostly 
gone and if it show^s itself it is not encouraged. 
Some classes of the people value idleness more 
than the possibility of saving money or increas- 
ing expenditure. If people find that they are 
making more than a living, they may do less 
work, in other w’ords, they may decrease their 
production instead of increasing it. Health is 
neglected. Natural health-giving resorts or 
springs are taken no advantage of. Life is not 
made brighter by travtd, although crow’ds resort 
to holy places giving rise to epidemics by their 
insanitary w^ay of living. 

The opening up of the country by means of 
raihvays financed by companies under foreign 
management and financed by capital raised out- 
side India, combined with the policy of laissez 
faire have caused the destruction of old handi- 
crafts and narrowed the avenues of profession. 
The evil has not been counterbalanced by the 
establishment of a few modern industries. The 
pressure on land has increased. The things 
have become wwse by the tendency of the 
Indian parents to look very much to the present 
position. As observed by Mr. Moreland, 
“They do not make sufficient allowance for 
possible changes, and hence w^e find that the 
competition for old established professions 
or occupations is exceedingly keen and the rate 
of earning is thus lowered ; while it is some- 
times very hard to find men qualified to work in 
occupations or professions of more recent 
establishment." 

Owing to lethargic habits, no value is 
attached to time. It is minded to a certain 
extent where the railway has reached, but in 
all walks of life there is frightful waste of time. 
To a people Grounding a few occupations, the 
saying that ‘time is money’ has no meaning. 
People waste their time in performing their 
daily duties, as well as in idle talk. How to 
kill time is a problem with them. Emaciated 
and inefficient laborn: is employed where labour 
saving machines will do the same work 
quicker and at a lesser expense. Even human 
labour is uncared for. It is not realised that 
improvement in sanitation is necessary not only 
because it will keep more men alive, but it will 
keep many more labourers in good health and 
fit for work. 

This apparent disregard of human life is not 
due to inhumanity. It is the result of the 
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general apathy, caused by the depressing 
economic condition of the country. Capitalists 
in all countries are selfish and greedy. The 
author of Germany of To-day notes: ^^The 
mal- treatment of agricultural labourers, 
chicanery in connection with the payment of 
wages in money and kind and particularly 
monstrous abuses in connection with the 
electoral laws are still subjects of complaint.’’ 
Even ]\Ir. Moreland admits. “The economic 
history of India is not sufficiently known to 
justify definite general statement that the 
labourers were slaves and that wages began in 
this way.” 

Along with the waste of the individual and 
communal resources, there is the utter waste of 
national resources. Bulky raw materials are 
exported for manufacture in foreign countries. 
Speaking, a few months ago, before a Eondon 
audience. Sir Thomas Holland, sometime 
^Member for Commerce & Industry in the 
Government of India, pointed out that although 
the two greatest needs of India were cheap 
power, and sulphuric acid, which was the basis 
of many chemical industries, the water-powder 
resources w'ere neglected and the raw^ material 
from w'hich the acid could be made w^as 
exported. 

Apologists of the British administration in 
India, e,g., the late Dew^an Bahadur Shrinivas 
Raghav Aiyangar, in his Forty years' Progress 
in the Madras Presidency, are accustomed to 
refer to certain signs of material improvements 
as evidence of the prosperity of the country. 
As regards this viewd, Mr. Bannerji, in his 
Indian Economics, rightly observes: “India 
will not be any the better or happier for getting 
a large amount of wdfiat many people w-rongly 
term refinement.” “To judge whether a 
standard is high or lowd,” he continues, “wde 
have to inquire wdhether or not it conduces to 
the wdelfare, moral or material, of the persons, 
Wdho have adopted it.” 

There is concurrent testimony that before 
the people can take advantage or even think of 
refinements, the bulk of them is in dire want 
of primary necessaries. To quote only tw^o of 
the wndters, one a student of economics, and the 
other a w’ell-trained and sun-dried bureaucrat. 
Mr. Bannerji says, “The present income of 
the bulk of the people, as is evident, is insuffi- 
cient for an adequate supply of even the neces- 
saries of life. When an increase commences, the 
first few doses wdll, therefore, go to make up the 


deficiency on the score of primary wants and 
later doses will be devoted to the satisfaction of 
the higher needs.” Mr. Moreland is more 
emphatic. He says “The first consideration is 
that India is a poor country. The people, as 
a wffiole, W'ant a large increase in w^ealth to satis- 
fy their most urgent v/ants; many of them need 
nourishing food, better clothes, better houses, 
better health, better education, to name only a 
few^ of those w^ants.” 

But relying on the figures of imports, India 
is said to be the sink of precious metals and there- 
fore w^ealthy. Apart from the fact that having 
regard to India’s vast population, the amount 
of the import of precious metals is not so formi- 
dable as it looks, the very import is largely due 
to the low* standard of living of the people, who 
have to export even the prime necessities of life, 
for w*ant of industries. Moreover, mere accu- 
mulation of w^ealth is not capital. Sa^'s Mr. 
iMoreland, “In India, as in other countries, there 
is a stong inclination on the part of the people 
to accumulate a stock of vrealth, but there is not 
yet the same inclination as elsewffiere to employ 
the stock of wealth as capital, and a very large 
proportion of the Avealth of the countrv- is not 
capital.” 

GoA^ernments in India, are, wdth a fetv excep- 
tions, unmindful of the social reforms. The 
very term is applied in a very restricted 
sense. It comprehends only reforms pertaining 
to society. Fcav measures for the welfare of the 
people are undertaken. Measures like the open- 
ing up of the country by means of roads, rail- 
Avays, telegraphs or posts, haA^e been introduced 
for the conA’enience of the government and on 
commercial lines. Those like housing reforms, 
land improvements, old age pensions, sanitation, 
stopping of beggary and proAusion of wwk- 
houses are neA^er dreamt of. 

Wedded to the fetish of efficiency and the 
maintenance of the British supremacy by force, 
the paramount government in India is not able to 
spend anything adequately on the w*elfare of the 
people. In the Indian States even mass educa- 
tion and medical relief are ornamental things. 
Both the Indian government and the Indian 
States, Avith a fcAV exceptions, are inured to the 
idea of exploiting the Alices of the people; the 
reA’enues from the monopoly in intoxicating 
drinks is next only to those derwed from the 
land tax. 

The state of Baroda alone has show*n some 
consciousness of its duty to its subjects. Rail- 
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ways have been carried to all parts of the State, 
sea-ports are being developed, raw-materials and 
minerals are being worked b\" indigenous agency, 
masses are being trained by free and compulsory 
priraar}” education and the establishment of 
libraries in their midst, attention is paid to 
village sanitation, model villages have sprung 
up, various social abuses are being done away 
with by legislation and by the action of the 
people, money has been diverted to actively use- 
ful subjects from effete institutions, and above 
all Panchayats are becoming a potent factor in 
the State. iMysore, under Sir M. Vishves- 
\varayya bade fair to approach or even out-dis- 
tance Baroda, but unlike the rule of His 
Highness Haharaja Sa^rngirao Gaekawad, which 
has now happily lasted over a generation. Sir M. 
Vishveshwar^s activities were cut short when 
they were in full-swing. 

In order that both poverty and vraste may 
be prevented, both the Government and the 
people must co-operate and combine. The first 
consideration is now to obtain more means to 
spend either by increasing production or by 
stopping unnecessary expenditure. The second 
is to utilise the resources thus increased towards 
the amelioration of the condition of the people. 

The paramount government should rid itself 
of its commercial tendencies inherited from the 
East India Compaiuu This can onl}^ be 
accomplished when India is given fiscal 
autonomy, and the voice of the people is made 
effective in its administration. As it is, India’s 
finances are solely in the hands of the mouth- 
piece of the British Parliament. The autocrat 
of the India office wasted 35 crores of India’s 
money, in the mad pursuit of the stabilisation 
of the exchange, before people realised what was 
happening. He burdens Indians revenues by 
borrovdng in England. The investment of 
India’s reserves in English securities has 
caused serious losses to us. 

Next to the reform in its government, India 
wants two things. Firstly, it should realise 
that any system of production that will increase 
wealth is desirable and secondly means should 
be devised to secure the employment as capital 
of such wealth as is now lying idle. 

By far and away the largest industry of 
India is agricrilture. The success achieved by 
Rai Sir Gangaram Bahadur of the Punjab, 
demonstrates how the profits from it can be 
iiiultiplijd. What is required is study and 
application. The steps taken by the govern- 


ment in this country are both inadequate and 
incommensurate with the magnitude of the task. 

The next problem is that of agricultural 
labour. It affects the largest unit of the people, 
yet, it has received the scantiest attention. In 
some places labourers starve for Avaiit of work 
and in others work suffers owing to an 
insufficiency of labourers. To remedy this state 
of things, a practical economist suggests, 
^'Though particular parts of India are over- 
crowded, India, as a whole, is not. Therefore, 
the problems before the Indian statesmen to-day 
refer not to limiting the numbers of people, 
but to facilitating their more even distribution 
over the country and to increasing the produc- 
tion of wealth, partly by the improvement of 
agriculture and partly by the development of 
those industries, for which the country affords a 
wide scope and vliich would give emplo^mient 
and subsistence to what now seems its surplus 
population.*’ 

Another high authority, of pre-commission 
days, Sir H. S. Cunningham has stated as his 
considered opinion, ^^The direct, deliberate and 
systematic promotion of industrial enterprise is 
not a less important duty and its recognition bv 
the state, would, I believe, be the most 
important administrative reform of which the 
Indian system is capable.” 

That the pursuit of the policy advocated in 
the preceding two paragraphs cannot fail to 
raise the condition of the labourers may be seen 
from the experience of Germany, for example. 
Hr. Charles Tower, in his ‘^Germany of Today”, 
writes, “But it probably required the industrial 
development of the (German) Empire with tha 
threatening depopulation of the country and the 
rush to industrial centres to put an end to the 
de facto serfdom. It was and is the drainage 
of the labour to towns which produced, or is 
producing, tolerable conditions of life for the 
(agricultural) labourers.” 

Agriculture being a seasonal industry, the 
labourers in the field, to use the term in its 
widest sense, have sufficient work in seasons 
only ; the remaining period, it is in idleness, 
that they pass their time. In countries like 
Japan, it is utilised for cottage industries, which, 
thanks to a fine sub-division of labour, flourish, 
along with and in some cases, inspite of indus- 
tries conducted by means of machiner>x In 
India owing to a variety of causes, hardly a 
flourishing cottage industry has been left. All 
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things considered, the spinning wheel cannot 
but pro\’e a remedy to many of their ills. 

India supports a large number of beggars, 
mostly under the impulse of religion. Although 
it may not be, at present, possible to undertake 
such measures as the stopping of begging, the 
establishment of work-houses and the giving of 
old age pensions, in British India, the Indian 
States can easily set an example in this respect. 
Freed from the anxiet}" of defence they can 
devote their energies to the carrying out of 
social reforms, in the widest sense of the term. 
Some of them, at least, may undertake the 
regulation of economic holdings, which cannot 
but effect a fundemental and highly favourable 
condition in the indust rv^ of agriculture. 

Wide diffusion of scientific knowledge is one 
of the greatest needs of India. Ground for it 
will be prepared by the introduction of free and 
compulsory primary education, with a due pro- 
vision for the education of adults and men 
engaged in earning their living. The educa- 
tional activities of Indian governments do not 
lead to many avenues ; it is confined to narrow 
channels. Few .occupations have thus been left 
to Indians. What they desire are opportunities 
and knowledge. For instance, the Indian 
agriculturist, thanks to the practical training 
he has received for generations, takes to any- 
thing that will really increase his out-put. What 
he needs to be taught further is to save labour 
and to utilise his spare time in other productive 
occupations. 

India suffers from want of food as well as 
money. Measures for removing both these 
wants should be introduced. Improvement in 
agriculture and a change in the nature of the 
foreign trade will remove the vrant of food. 
The vrork of the co-operative societies is a 
powerful means of meeting the want of money, 
but their work has to be greatly expanded 
before it can appreciably affect the existing 
condition. 

Opening up of the country b\" means of easy 
means of communication will introduce modern 
conditions of life in the interior of India. 
Proper means of communication hitherto have 
only been provided on Imperial and Commercial 
considerations, IMetalled roads, and especially 
railways, disregard villages and even towns. 
Instead of expecting new centres of trade to 
spring up, people should be left undisturbed in 
their old centres, at>, othervrise, great disloca- 
tion with painful result is caused. The con- 


nection of villages and towns by means of roads 
or railways with main lines of communication 
should be systematically undertaken. In British 
India, something is done in this direction, 
although, for want of money, local boards are 
very much handicapped. 

The central authorities must systematically 
set apart sums for the development of not only 
urban but rural areas. The Indian States are 
generally prone to look too much to their 
capitals. The provision of good drinking water 
is a prime necessity. Housing and other 
sanitary reforms should be introduced. Not 
only the inhabited sites of villages should be 
improved, but fields attached to them need 
looking into. The importance of neatness and 
beautiful surroundings should be impressed on 
all and measures leading to them should be 
forcibly introduced. 

Although India is a poor country", the Indian 
Secretary of State is one of the biggest indivi- 
dual banker. All his investments are made out- 
side the country, although the crying need of 
India is capital. The simple amalgamation of 
the Presidency Banks, instead of the establish- 
ment of a State Bank is to be deplored. Until 
an effective change is made in the foreign trade 
of India, the India Banks and merchants will 
continue to be living only on brokerage and 
speculation. There are a few joint stock con- 
cerns to work agricultural land but these should 
be multiplied, preferably, on co-operative basis. 
Joint stock concerns to work waste lands on the 
latest scientific methods should be started. 
Productive and distributive co-operation will 
greatly raise the prosperity of the country. 

Much can be done by the people themselves 
to ameliorate their hard lot. The two biggest 
items in the import and export trade of the 
country are cloth and yarn and food-grains have 
to be exported as cloth is wanted. Cotton is 
exported ; for it cannot be turned into yarn in 
the country. The spinning and weaving of 
cotton as a subsidiar}- occupation by at least 
the 80 per cent, of the population, in which 
case, be included women and children, will not 
fail to greatly diminish the drain indicated by 
the above-quoted figures of the foreign trade of 
the country. 

The people should be on their guard against 
one of the greatest dangers caused by increased 
facilities of communication. It is the bringing 
of cheap articles of foreign manufacture and 
things of luxury to their vety doors. In an 
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industrially back-ward country, placed in such 
circumstances, plain living must be practised by 
the people, from the leaders downwards. 

Swadeshism must be strictly adhered to. 

Although the idea of a self-contained village is 
incompatible with the opening up of the 

country", 3’et, advantage should be fully taken 
of materials available for use and for the pro- 
pagation of handicrafts. 

Poverty has spread despondency in the 
country. It has brought in lethargy. The 
spread of the cult of beautj^ will alone raise the 
the country- from this slough of despond. 

Appreciation of beauty is not dependent on its 
costlj" trappings. Beauty^ is free from such 
trammels. It goes hand in hand with 
simplicity. Indian religions inculcate its 
tenets, but they have become lifeless. Nothing 
is so beautiful as devotion to one’s own countn^. 


Nature has beauty writ large on its face. Truth 
is beautiful. Virtues are so ; vices are ugly. 
Cleanliness is the supreme beauty. 

Volumes have been written according to the 
experience and thought of authors, showing how 
to uplift the masses. It may not be within the 
competence of each and ever^" bodjr to give a 
practical scope to all these ideas, but it is 
possible for ever\^body to give currency to 'Al 
of them and practise some. India s present 
problem is to stop waste and reduce poverty. 
Her Highness the Maharanee Chimna Bai 
Saheb of Baroda’s The Position of Wofuen In 
India and Sir M. Vishveshwara^Ta’s Re- 
constructing India are volumes which may be 
taken as safe guides by all for this purpose."' 

* A paper read before the Willingdou College, 
Sangli, on the sSth February, 1922. 


INDIAN MUSIC. 

By Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar. 


III.^ 

History of Music. 

1. Having studied the origin and function 
of music, w^e shall try to find out what part it 
pla\"ed in the annals of our conntr}\ In other 
words, let us I earn a bit of the History of Indian 
Music. 

2. In Greece, P\^thagoras is said to have 
brought music under arithmetical rule and found 
that the seven planets were ever related to one 
another as the seven notes and, as such, pro- 
duced, in their movements, ‘The Music of the 
Spheres” w'hich, in India, the Siva Dance or 
rather the nwstic dance of Nataraja was perhaps 
intended to s^^mbolise. One thing is certain 
that, in both Greece and India, music has come 
down from the beginning of the \Yorld and is 
deemed to be as eternal as God. Indeed, in 
India, music is ever associated vnth. Saraswathi. 


=^Parts I & II appeared in April and July, 1923. 


3. Thumburu and Narada have been handed 
down from time immemorial as two of the fore- 
most of the earliest musicians that India ever 
produced. But what was the nature of the 
theory and practice of music during their times ? 
How were their vinas fretted and tuned? Was 
their music based on a perfect or an imperfect 
scale? Which of the three gramas did they 
make use of? These questions remain yet un- 
answered. 

4. The first public use of music by every 
nation has been in religious rites and cere- 
monies. The ancient Egyptians celebrated their 
festivals with hymns. The classic Greeks used 
music in rhapsodising the Iliad. The Chinese, 
the Tartars, and even the Negroes solemnised 
their worship with songs and dances. The 
reason is obvious. By music alone such rites 
and such worship could be amplified and pro- 
longed ; and by music alone, the same state of 
feeling could be raised and sustained in a great 
crowd of people. Even in Italy, music — ^when 
it revived in 330 A. D. — was used in connection 
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with the Church. The Aryans of Iiidia did not 
form an exception to the rule but chanted Vedas 
— Rig, Yajur and Sama — on all occasions of 
festivals. Sama, however w^as the really musical 
portion of the Vedas and was indeed a mere 
melody for w-hich wwds w^ere found in the Rig 
or Yajur. 

5. The history proper of Indian music may 
be said to begin with Samaganam, § the pre-Sama 
period being mythical and legendary. The 
Samaganam was mainly vocal ; and Instru- 
mentalists w^ere then fewer than vocalists, for 
the simple reason that time and patience were 
required more for the former than for the latter 
and that man would in the first place prefer to 
use the best possible instrument in the wwld, 
viz., his own Larynx. The Saman Scale* 
also points to the same conclusion. Further, 
the resonant vow^els and the metrical nature 
of the Sanskrit Language jointly contri- 
buted to the development of vocal rather than 
instrumental music, in as much as they present- 
ed the least possible obstacles to good vocalisa- 
tion. Indeed from the point of language and 
climate, Indian music is destined to be metrical 
rather than rhythmical, vocal rather than 
instrumental, melodic rather than harmonic, 
and individual rather than concerted. 

6. Originally, Indian music w^as confined to 
six and only six Ragas, viz., Srirag, Vasantha, 
Bhairav, Panchama, Megha and Natanarayana, 
corresponding respectively to the six seasons of 
the year, viz., Sisira (February and March), 
Vasantha (April and May), Grishma (June and 
July), Sharad (August and September), Varsha 
(October and November), and Hemantha 
(December and January). The first five Ragas 
are supposed to have emanated out of the five 
faces of Shankara, viz., Sadyojatha, Vamadeva, 
Aghora, Thathpurusha and Isana ; and the last 
Raga out of Parvathi. Thus, our ancients were 
carefully trained to sing those six Ragas, or 
songs therein, in such a manner as would compel 
the minds of the singers as w^ell as hearers to 
associate them with the natural phenomena per- 
taining to the various seasons. For instance, 
Srirag would revive hilarity on the appearance 
of blossoms ; Vasantha w^ould cause vernal 
delight in the months of Chaithra and Vaishaka; 


5 ^ 

— San git haratna kara. 

will deal with it in our next article on ‘Physics 
of Music*, 


Bhairav would cause langour during the 
dry heats of Grishma ; Panchama would 
recall the autumnal merriment at the 
close of the harvest ; Megha would bring 
in the needed refreshment during the first 
rains ; and Natanarayana w^ould suggest 
the separation and melancholy during cold 
months. The apportioning of the ragas to the 
seasons w^as not without a reason. “The 
velocity or slowmess of sounds,’’ observed Sir 
\V. Jones, “must depend, in a certain ratio, upon 
the rarification and condensation of the air, so 
that their motion must be quicker in summer 
than in spring or autumn and much quicker 
than in winter. Hence the primary Ragas of 
the Hindus w^ere arranged according to the 
number of Indian seasons.” This restriction of 
music was not peculiar to India. “The 
Egyptians,” observed Plato, “were restricted by 
their law^s to certain fixed melodies w'hich they 
w^ere not permitted to alter. The Kgyptian 
legislators laid it down as a principle that young 
men in cities should be accustomed to beautiful 
figures and beautiful melodies and that they 
should be exhibited in temples as an institution. 
The painters and other artificers were forbidden 
by law from introducing any new or foreign 
beauty or melody into the country.” Plato con- 
sidered these restrictions as proper and necessary 
to prevent the introduction of sensual licentious- 
ness and effiminacy in music. Such a restriction 
existed even in Italy. St. Ambrose (374 — 397) 
decreed that all songs should be composed only 
in the four authentic modes chalked out by him, 
viz., Dorian (Karaharapriya) ; Phrygian 
(Hanumathodi) ; Lydian (Mechakalyani) and 
^lixolydian (Harikamboji). Pope Gregory the 
Great (590 — 604) added four more modes, viz. 
Ionian (Sankarabharanam) ; Aeolian (Nata- 
bhairavi) ; Hypo-Phyr3"gian ( ?) ; and Hypo- 
^lixo-Lydian ( ?) and called them, for distinc- 
tion, Plagal Modes. All these eight modes went 
by one name — “the Gregorian Modes.” The 
whole music of w^estem Christendom was 
restricted to these Gregorian modes and 
exercised a w’holesome influence, especially 
during the time of Charlemagne. Thus w^e see 
that, in primitive times, music wras under a 
wLolesome restriction wRich served to keep 
its running water crystal and pure.* 

7. It w*as how^ever when the Raginis and 
Puthras w^ere introduced that foreign elements 
mixed themselves, for the first time, with the 
original system ; and the strict discipline of 
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Indian music became not a little relaxed, just as 
the Italian music became diluted immediately 
after the introduction of Madrigals into it. 
Thenceforward the Indian music carried with it 
a fatal tendency which for a time threatened to 
vitiate or destroy the whole system, viz., the 
tendency of developing the secular, as opposed 
to the religious or spiritual, phase of music and 
of thus leading men and women astray to the 
baser side of human nature. The great ^lanu 
himself became afraid of it and wrote: ‘‘A 
student of Vedas must avoid ointments, 
collyrium, lust, anger, greed, dancing and 
music’’ 1 Music was finall^^ strangled, though 
not to death, by Buddhism and Jainism. The 
former looked askance at it, while the latter gave 
it a positive set-back. The reason is that both 
Buddhism and Jainism developed an extremely 
perverted view on the philosophy of desire. 
One of their chief tenets, it is well-known, w’as 
the extinction of desire. They worked up this 
tenet a little too much and argued in a vicious 
circle thus: ‘The rose is good but the thorn is 
bad ; since they persist in growing together, both 
of them must be, alike, destroyed.” The idea 
of plucking the rose and chucking the thorn was 
not within their pundew. Hence, together with 
the thorn of its baser side, the very rose of 
music was attempted to be destroyed. Thank 
God that the Guardians of Humanity deported 
Buddhism to East Asia and interned Jainisim, 
in Mount Abu. With the disappearance of these 
two enemies of music, sangitham began to 
flourish again in India. To save it from slipping 
again into the hands of the dregs of society, 
high-minded sages like Bharatha took it up, 
enhanced its dignity and gave it a more and more 
scientific aspect. 

S. Bharatha’s Natyashasthram (6th centuiy 
A. D.) was the first available w^ork in India 
which purported to deal with music as such. 
The two Indian Epics, Rikprathisakya, Jataka, 
Paripadal, and Silappadikharam, take you to a 
labyrinth of phraseologies but give you no better 
information than what the Vedas have already 
given. Nor are they musical treatises pure and 
simple, but books dealing with various and 
sundry subjects with here and there a peep into 
music. But Bharatha’s Natyashasthram w^as a 
right royal treatise on music. And, as said 
above, it was the first musical w^ork available 
to us. But, in conformity uith the principle 
enunciated in my second article, it attached 


more importance to rhythm’^ than to tune and 
devoted only three, out of twenty-seven, chapters 
to music proper. It recognised the existence 
of seven notes and the four kinds thereof accord- 
ing to the number of sruthis between them and 
made mention of Gramas, Moorchanas, and 
Jathis, which we shall study later on. But it 
was significantly silent on those aspects which 
had, prior to its time, degraded music, viz.^ the 
Raginis and Puthras. 

9. Between Bharatha’s time and the com- 
mencement of the Muhammadan period, there 
was a big gap, unfilled b}- any works on music. 
Yet, as Captain Day wrote, “the most flourishing 
rge of Indian munc was during the period of 
native princes a little before the Muhammadan 
conquest”. Evidently the Captain refers to the 
superior mental and religious activities that made 
themselves felt throughout the Gupta period. 
“The intelligent patronage”, observed V. A. 
Smith, “of a series of able and wealthy (Gupta) 
kings, for more than a century, had much to 
do with the prosperity of the arts and sciences.” 
Eectures on Bhakthi interspersed with music — 
the nucleus of modern Harikathas — ^were 
delivered in all temples ; and the Sanskrit 
dramas wnitten by even kings, like Sri Harsha, 
served to give music an operatic turn. Indeed 
the temples and the theatres became great 
schools of music during the Gupta period which 
enhanced the value of Bhakthi lectures on the 
one hand and furnished, on the other, a keen 
interest to the otherwise dry stage-representa- 
tions. The predominance of such lectures and 
stagings threw the Science of music into the 
background and allow^ed only its practical side 
to grow. This accounts for the dearth of any 
scientific treatise on music during the period 
under reference. 

10. Even Ja3mdeva’s Gitagovindam (12th 
century A. D.), composed shortly before the 
Muslim conquest of Bengal, contributed nothing 
to the Science of music but wms only a lyrical 
composition to celebrate the triumph of love 
betw^een Radha and Krishna. It is true that 
Jayadeva assigned a definite raga and a definite 
thala to each of his tw^enty four songs or prab- 
handas. His ragas w^ere : Malava, Gurjari, 

"^That in, and prior to, the 6th Centura*, people 
were attracted more by rhythm than by tune is illus- 
trated in Kalidasa^s Malavika summit ra. wherein 
Oanadasa and Haradatta w'ere represented only as 
Dance-VIas^ers and more prominence was given to 
Natyasasthra than to anything else. 
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Vasantha, Ramakari, Malavagowda, Karnata, 
Desakya, Desivaradi, Gowdakari, Bhairavi, and 
Vibhasa ; and his thalas were : Yathi, Roopaka, 
Eka, Nissara and Asbta. Can any one of the 
modern singers, either, in North or South India, 
sing at least one of the twenty four prabhandas 
in the raga and thala assigned by Jayadeva? 
There was neither the notation to record the 
songs nor any scientific treatment in his book 
whereby to teach or suggest the methods ox 
singing them. ‘AVhen I,’’ wrote Sir W. Jones, 
'‘read the songs of Jayadeva who has prefixed to 
each of them names of modes in which it was 
anciently sung, I had hopes^ of procuring the 
original music. But the Pundits of the South 
referred me to those of the West and the 
Brahmins of the West would have sent me to 
those of the North. While they, I mean those 
of Nepal and Kashmir, declared that they had 
no ancient mubic but imagined that the notes of 
Gltagcvindam must exist, if anywhere, in one of 
the Southern provinces where the poet was 
born.’’ Is this not really queer, especially when 
we knotv as a historical fact that Jayadeva was 
bom and fiourished in Bengal near Dr. Tagore^ s 
Shantiniketan and had nothing to do whatso- 
ever with South India ? 

II. We now come to the Muhammadan 
period. “The conquest of Hindustan by the 
Muhammadan Princes,^’ wrote Captain Williards 
in his Treatise on the Music of Hindustan^ 
“forms a most important epoch in the history 
of its music. From this time w^e may date the 
decline of all arts and sciences purely Hindu, 
for the (early) Muhammadans w^ere no great 
patrons of learning ; and the more bigoted of 
them w’ere not only great iconoclasts but dis- 
couragers of learning to the country.’’ For- 
tunately South India was, even in the istli 

*Sucli mopes’ are entertained even to-day by 
persons, who, unwilling to take the necessarv^ pains 
of learning songs at the feet of a Guru, try their best 
to learn them by the names of raga and thala given 
over each of them and, as a result, fail. The^ fact is 
that the raga and the thala of a song only indicate 
the broad principles wherein it has to be sung. The 
information lives in Madura'’ cannot enable you 
to know in what street, house or part thereof^ he 
lives. “Madura” gives you the general direction ; 
but you’ll have to make personal inquiries in the 
town before you can get at A. Similarly “Raga” gives 
you the general direction; but you will have to take 
special pains to learn the particular way of singing 
the song. So w^ith thala. Has not Thiagaraja com- 
posed a lot of songs in the same raga — Thod ? How 
will the uniform heading “Thodi” enable you to 
understand the different songs composed in it, unless 
you take special pains to learn them? 


century, free from any Muhammadan attack ; 
and Alauddin had not yet crossed the Narbada. 
Hence arose in Devagiri or Dowlatabad a great 
musician and author, Sharangadev by name, w^ho 
wTOte a detailed treatise on the science and 
theory of Indian music, entitled Sangiiharotna- 
kara. This work inspired aw^e and reverence 
from the time of its birth right up to the present 
day, in the minds of one and all of the musical 
scholars. Almost all the later writers on music 
expressed their allegiance to it. The Norther- 
ners owned his authority with pride and 
pjleasure ; wliile the Southerners talked of him 
as one of their owm wniters. As a matter of fact, 
Sharangadev w^as a Southerner, though of a 
Northern descent. His grandfather, Bhaskara, 
originally belonged to Kashmir ; quitted its 
picturesque valley about 1190 A. D. as about 
that time the fanatic Afghans w^ere striking 
terror in North West India, travelled down 
southw^ard and settled himself at Dowlatabad. 
His father Sodala entered into the service of the 
Yadava Prince of Dowlatabad. He himself 
graced the Court as Poet-Eaureate and basked 
in the sunshine of King Sinhala (1210 — 1247) 
at whose instance he WTOte the immortal 
So ngi t karat nakara . 

12. It is said that this wmk is a Demarca- 
tion line betw^een the Hindu and Muhammadan 
periods and is the last of the Hindu w’orks on 
music, uncontaminated by Muhammadan 
influence. It consists of seven chapters, viz., 
Sw^aras, Ragas, Sound and other miscellaneous 
matters, the Scheme of Desi system, Instruments 
and dancing. The book is published in the 
Anandsrama Series, in two volumes of 1000 
pages in all. The first chapter on Swmras and 
Appendix No. 2 W’herein the Swaras have been 
permuted and combined infinitesimally are the 
onty portions of the book useful, if at all, to the 
modern student ; and the other portions may be 
relegated to the research inquiry of an ardent 
antiquarian, even to w’hom Sangitharatnakara 
must, I fear, be a sealed book, until the w^orks* 
of the Pre-Sharangadev period, quoted in the 
body of the book, are brought to light and the 
missing links are discovered. Sharangadeve’s 
vieW' on ‘Sw'aras’ will be explained in my next 
article. 

13. Almost immediately after the publica- 

*They are of Narada Thumburu, Sadasiva, 
Bharatha, Kasyapa, Mathanga, Yashtika, Durga, 
Shakti, Sardorla Kobala, Vishakila, Danthila, 
Kambala, Vayu, etc. 
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tion of Sangitharatnakara, Alauddin invaded the 
Deccan in 1294 and Malik Kafar completed Ms 
invasion in 1310. Hindu music thereupon 
became sharply divided into the North Indian 
or Hindustani System and the South Indian or 
Kamatic System. The old Hindu music 
identified itself with the Kamatic system— so 
much so that iMalik Kafar found it advisable to 
take with him, on his return to Delhi, a large 
number of South Indian musicians of whom the 
famous Gopala Nayak of Vijayanagar Court was 
one. Sultan Alauddin, who had himself a keen 
ear for music, received Gopala Nayak and others 
warmly and lost no time in arranging for a 
combat between Gopala Nayak and his ov^n 
palacewidwan Amir Khusru, who, be it noted, 
was a Persian poet and musician and introduced 
the Q navel mode of singing into North India for 
the first time. Captain Willard described the 
combat thus : “When Gopal visited the Court of 
Delhi, he sang that species of composition called 
Gita, the beauty of which style, enunciated by 
the powerful and harmonious voice of so^ able 
a performer, could not meet with competition. 
At this the monarch caused Amir Khusru to 
remain hid under his throne, whence he could 
hear the musician unknown to him. The latter 
endeavoured to remember the style and, on a 
subsequent day, sang Onoul and Turana in 
imitation of it which surprised Gopal and 
fraudulently deprived him of a portion of his 
due honour.” 

14. Lochrnakavi’s Ragaiharan^ini belongs 
to the 14th century A. D. for the major portion 
whereof was devoted to a discussion ot the songs 
of Vidyapathi who lived in the 14th century 
at the Court of Raja Siva Singh of Tirhut in 

Behar. But the expression found 

in the book, seems to point to Saka 1082 which 
corresoonds with 1162 A. D. Twelfth or 
fourteenth century — which is the more probable 
date of Ragatharanginit I have already drawn 
vour attention to the fact that Sharangadev's 
SanQitharatnakara of the T3th century was the 
last work on Hindu IMusic, uncontaminated by 
l\riih<^mmadan influence and that, immediately 
after its nublication, the Hindu Music became 
sharoly divided into Is orth and South Indian 
svstems. A mere glance at the chapter on 
‘Swaras’ of Raaatharanahii and the nomencla- 
ture c-iven to flat and sharp notes, as Komala 
and Thivra, will convince any one that 
lochatiakavi's work belono-s to North India and 
must be deemed to be a North Indian authority. 


In other words, the book came into existence 
long after the division of Hindu IMusic into 
North Indian and South Indian systems, that is, 
in the 14th centun^ How will you then explain 
1162 A, D. away? My esteemed friend, Mr. 
Bhatkhande of Bombay replies: “There seems 
to be some discrepancy in the enumeration o[ 
the astronomical details” in the book. On the 
whole, fourteenth ceutur>" .seems to be a safer 
date for Lochanakavi’s Ragalharangini. This 
book purports to be a treatise on Music. But 
sixty two out of the one hundred pages to which 
it extends are devoted to the prosody of 
\^id5^apathi’s songs which too are quoted at 
length by w'ay of examples. Tw’o chapters, 
however, are really interesting and instructive, 
viz.y those on Swaras and Ragas. While 
Bharatha and Sharangedev w^axed eloquent on 
their twentytw’O Sruthis and delighted to 
elaborate on the method of obtaining ragas from 
!Moorchanas and Jaithis ; Lochanakavi reduced 
the number of notes, for the first time in the 
historv of onr music, to the mc^ern tw^elve and 
regarded* the Moorchana — Jathi Raga-System as 
obsolete. Eochanakavi’s scale may be said to 
have anticipated the European scale of 12 
semitones. His Keynote w-as again the modern 
shadia, unlike that of his predecessors Tvho 
w’eltered through the confusion of “three 
kevnotes,” Sa-Ga-Ma. Finally, the 

“genus — snecies” system of expounding ragas, 
wFich in the hands of Venkatamakhi, became an 
^inalterable* Code, w^as first placed before the 
musical wwM by Eochanakavi. His Parental 
IVfodes or That as w^ere, again, tw^elve, viz., 
T^hpiravi, Thodi, GowTi, Karnata, Kedara, 
Yam an, Sarang, Megha, Danasri, Poorvi, 
"^Eikh^iri, and Dioika. From these he deduced 
his Tanyaragas. His Suddha or first scale w^as 
Sharangadev’s Kaphi or Karaharapriya. 

15. The next century (15th) marked the 
rising of Ehakthi Revival under Chaitanya 
(148 s — 1533) which gave an impetus to musical 
activities in Bengal but only on the practical 
side. In GwMior, a new school of music — the 
Dhrupad School h — came into existence, the chief 
extK>nent whereof w^as Raja IMann Singh of 
Gwalior, at whose instance ^MankuthoohaP w^as 
compiled, from wMch Ragadarkana was taken 

*This a<Tam n^irits to 'Rao-ntharan<^ings coming 
alter ^angitharatnakara and so belonging to the 14th 
centurv 

School enconrar»’^^d Cln^isionl mfslc, 
opposed to Tapra Xon-CIaN^ical 
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and translated into Persian by Fakir Ulla. This 
‘Ragadarpana’ is a very interesting book 
calculated to throw a flood of light on the music 
of the early Muhammadan period, for it con- 
tains, amidst other things, a record of the pro- 
ceedings of a great Music Conference, held under 
orders of Raja Mann. Thakur Nawab Ali Khan 
of Ivucknow, who presided over the first All- 
India Music conference held at Baroda in 1916, 
was then in possession of the book ; and there 
was a talk that he was to present it to the 
Conference. Whoever may be in possession of 
that book, an English translation thereof is a 
desideratum now. 

16. The Moghul Emperors of the i6th 
century encouraged music but again on its 
practical side. Babar is said to have written a 
treatise on music ; but it has not yet seen the 
light of day. Humayun loved music ; divided 
his people into three classes — literary, military 
and beautiful ; and made arrangements to meet 
the first division on Thursdays and Saturdaj^s, 
the second division on Tuesdays and Sundays, 
the third division on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
and finally all the divisions on Fridaj^s. Under 
the category of 'the beautifuP came both women 
and musicians. 

17. In the time of Akbar (1556 — 1605) music 
reached its zenith, I mean the Hindustani music. 
For, the majority of the musicians of even such 
a tolerant Emperor as Akbar were Muham- 
madans. Only four or five singers out of 
thirty six were, according to Ahi-i-Akbari, 
Hindus, while all the rest were ^Muhammadans. 
Even Tannamisra, a celebrated Hindu musician, 
had first to alter his name into Tansen, so as to 
give it a Muslim color, before x\kbar could 
recognise him as a first rate singer, dike whom 
there has been no singer for a thousand years. ^ 
At times, the Emperor could rise above the 
circumstances and appreciate music from what- 
ever source it might come. He heard of Mira 
Bai’s sweet music and ran to Chitor to enjoy it. 
The tale of Haridas Swami of Brindavan is 
already told. But the outstanding mt^ic of 
Akbar’s time was Tansen ’s. The parampara 
line of his pupils remains alive even today at 
Rampur. The South Indians prided themselves 
for having successfully kept the Northern con- 
tamination at arm’s length and preserved their 
ancient tradition intact. But Tansen so mani- 
pulated the Northern system on its practical side 
and made it so agreeable and even enchanting 
that the Southerners became more and more 


attracted to it and encouraged their own pro- 
fessionals to study and imitate it. If today the 
Hindustani music has, despite its admittedly 
confused nature, its own charms to allure, it was 
because Tansen worked at it and introduced into 
it many a fascinating excellence. Tansen did 
not, however choose to leave behind an^" 
scientific treatise on mui>ic, which Pundarika 
Vittala did, 

iS. A Southerner Pundarika \"ittala was, as 
he delighted to call himself. Burhan Khan, 
Ruler of Khandesh, found the music of his time 
in a chaotic condition and directed Pundarika 
\uttala who was in his employ, to bring out a 
scientific treatise on music. ' Sadragachandro= 
daya^ was the result. It is a work of the i6th 
century. vSoon, in 1599, Khandesh fell into 
Akbar’s hands; and Burhan Khan’s courtiers 
had, as usual, to follow Akbar to his court at 
Delhi. Pundarika soon found himself Akbar’ s 
musician in which capacity he wrote his other 
three vrorks, vir., Ragainala, Ragamanjari and 
Xarthanirnaya. Pundarika ’s vrorks, like 
Eochanakavi’s are authorities for North Indian 
music. Pundarika’s Raga-LakAia 7 ias are most 
beautifully worded and have been based on the 
principle — 

l'*' 

N. 

His keynote was again, like Eochanakavi’s. 
Shadja. But he difiered from the author of 
Ragathdrangini in the matter of using fourteen, 
instead of twelve, notes. He perhaps anticipated 
Vyankatamakhi in this matter as well as in 
making Mukhari, the modern Kanaka ngi of 
South Indian music, his first scale. He revived 
the old Raga — Ragini method of classifying 
ragas, though on a more reasonable basis. His 
Vinaprakaranam shows that he tuned the wires 
of his Vina to "Sa-Pa-Sa-Ma” and put only 
twelve frets on the ke3"board thereof — a practice 
continued even today throughout the whole 
country. 

19. A contemporary of Pundarika Vittala 
arose in South India, viz., Rama Amathya 
son of Todar Mall Timma Amathya of Sriranga. 
This Rama Amathya wrote Su'ciramelakalanidhi, 
which may be regarded as the first authoritative 
treatise on South Indian Music. While 
Natyashatsram and SangitJiaratnakara were 
written for the whole country of India, 
Ragatharangini, Ragadarpanam and Sadraga- 


^'Axt must indeed conform itself to Taste.’ 
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chandrodayam were written expressly for North 
Indian Music ; and S'lcammelakalanidhi was 
produced expressly for South Indian Music. 
Rama Amathya^s w’ork therefore contains the 
Raga system of the Karnatic type. It needs 
hardly be said hereafter that all the ragas were 
based upon and worked out from, the common 
tonic Sa ; for the reason that the confusion of 
the keynote ended with Sharangadev and the 
modern Shadja-keynote right royalh^ began with 
Eochanakavi, and continued unto this day. The 
date of Sicaramelakalanidhi is 1549. 

20. In the reign of Jahangir (1605 — 1627), 

many of Akbar’s musicians had gone away ; 
and the few that remained, Chatarkhau, 

Parwizdad, Hamzan, Makhu, etc., got the music 
out of its scientific track and contributed to the 
chaos of North Indian music which Mr- 
Bhatkhande so much deplores. Two works, 
however, on the science of music appeared in 
this reign, viz., Somanath’s Ragavibhoda (1610) 
and Damodhar’s Sangithadarpana (1625). The 
former was a South Indian work, while the 
latter was a North Indian one. Somanath was 
a Telugu Brahmin of Andhradesa and a Sanskrit 
scholar and musician. His book bristles with 
masterly x\ryavrithas, discusses the theory of 
Sound and proceeds to speak about Vina and its 
use. The “genus- species” system of expound- 
ing Ragas, which was touched by Eochanakavi 
and was later on codified by Vyankatamakhi, 
finds a place in Ragavibhoda, wherein mention 
is also made of the “Sruthis”. Somanath seems 
to have come under the influence of the North 
Indian music, as evidenced by his use of swara 
names, thivra, thivrathara, thivrathama and by 
his term Thata for Mela. He bungled in the 
matter of placing his 12 frets on the Vina and 
perplexed Ahobala, when the latter attempted 
to reconcile the North Indian terminology with 
the South Indian one. 

21. As for Sangithadarpana, it forms a 
congeries of good many unconnected things. 
The Szcaradhyaya of Sharangadev has been 
hopelessly mixed up with the ragadhyaya of 
some X and no explanation is given in the book 
for this queer procedure. To-day Sangitha- 
darpana has lost all its respect. But in the 
17th century it seems to have enjoyed some 
popularity. Eisten to what Sir W. Jones says 
on the point : “The Pundits of Bengal unani- 
mously prefer the Damodhara to any of the 
popular sangithas ; but I have not been able to 
procure a good copy of it and am perfectly satis- 


fied with “the Narayan,“ which I received from 
Benares and in which the Damodhar is frequent- 
ly quoted.'’ Mirzha Khan professes to have 
extracted his elaborate chapter on music mainly, 
if not solely, from Sangithadarpana which was 
translated even into Persian. Hovr is it that a 
work, so popular in the 17th century, has been 
consigned to the waste- paper basket in the 
present centur}"? Mr. Fox Strang ways replies: 
“Music, like a river, cannot stand still. Its 
whole essence consists in finding short cuts to 
old routes. Eife is too short to spend wholly in 
living in the past.” 

22. Shah Jahan (1627 — 165®), the builder of 
the beautiful Taj Mahal, was himself a beautiful 
singer and patronised music to a degree. We 
have a fair idea of what that ‘degree’ W'as, from 
the fact that he caused both his principal musi- 
cians Jaggannath and Dirang Khan to be 
weighed in silver and gave each Rs. 4,500. His 
third musician was Lai Khan, a son-in-law of 
Tanseii’s son. 

23. Aurangazeb (1658 — 1707) happened to 
have no ear for music at all : and Shakespear’s 
immortal lines, beginning wth ‘the man that 
has no music in himself, etc.,’ apply to 
Aurangazeb most literally. He understood 
music to be a curious amusement invented by 
one set of idlers to while away the time of 
another set of idlers. Eane-Poole wrote : 
“Aurangazeb did his best to suppress music and 
dancing in accordance with the example of the 
^Muhammadan Prophet who was born without 
an ear for music and hastily ascribed the in- 
vention of harmony to the Devil. The musicians 
of India were certainly noted for a manner of 
life which ill accorded with Aurangazeb’s strict 
ideas and their concerts were not celebrated for 
sobriety. The Emperor determined to destroy 
them and a severe Edict was issued. Raids of 
the police dissipated their harmonious meetings 
and their instruments w^ere burnt. One Friday, 
as Aurangazeb was going to the mosque, he saw 
an immense crowd of singers following a bier 
and rending the air wdth their cries and lamenta- 
tions. They seemed to be burying some great 
prince. The Emperor went to inquire into the 
cause of the demonstration and w^as told it was 
the funeral of music slain by his order and wept 
by her children. Aurangazeb said: ‘I approve 
of their piety : but let the slain music be buried 
deep and never be heard again’ ”. It is sug- 
gested that the Emperor’s anger was directed 
not so much against music itself as against the 
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erratic ways of living of the musicians and that 
those who reformed themselves were honored 
with pensions. But the outstanding fact that 
he had no ear for music, coupled with his queer 
notion of men’s ways of living, and that his 
Edict positively discouraged music, whether he 
intended it or not — cannot be effaced from the 
pages of history. 

24. As I have said at the very outset, the 
Goddess of Music fled away from Aurangazeb 
and took shelter in the palace of many a prince 
in India. It is a curious coincidence that in 
the very reign of a powerful discourager of 
music, two celebrated authors rose into promi- 
nence and uTought a permanent change in the 
musical system — one, of North India and the 
other, of South India. Ahobala, in the North, 
brought out his Sayigitha Parijatha in 1659 ; 
and Venkatamakhi, in the South, brought out 
his Chathurdandiprakasika in x66o. Both the 
works are to be regarded as two great landmarks 
in the history of Indian music and form authori- 
tative text-books of North and South Indian 
systems of music respectively. Ahobala’s 
suddha scale was Kaphi, or Karaharapriya ; 
while Venkatamakhi ’s suddha scale was Kana- 
kangi. Ahobala was the first to describe the 
12 notes he used in terms of the length of the 
speaking wire of the Vina ; w^hile Vyankata- 
makhi was the first to codify the 14 notes (really 
12 notes) that he took, into 72 melakarthas. 
While, again Chathurdandiprakasika retains its 
authority in South India unabated even to-day ; 
Sangithaparijatha has, of late, been brought 
down, from its high pedestal, into rivalry with 
Bhavabatta’s Aniipasangitharatnakara, Muham- 
med Rezza’s Nagmiit-e^Asaphi and, quite 
recently, Bhatkhande’s Lakshya Sangitham. 

25. During the time of the ten successors 
of Aurangazeb who ruled at Delhi from 1707 
1857, music did continue to be cultivated but 
not with the vigour it had attained in the preced- 
ing reigns. Captain Willard gives us an idea 
about the musicians of the closing days of the 
Muhammadan period as follows ; “Sadharang, 
Udharang, Noorkhan, Ladkhan, Pyarkhan, 
Janee, Gulam Rasool, Shukkur, Mukhun, 
Tethoo, Methoo, Muhamad Khan, and Shoree 
(the founder of Tap pa) stand in high repute. 
Several practical musicians of both sexes are 
even now to be met with, who — although 
ignorant of the theory of music, may for extent, 
sweetness, pliability, and perfect command of 


the voice, rival some of the first-rate minstrels 
of Europe.” 

26. Bhavabatta, author of Anupasangiiha- 
ratnakaraj was one of those court-musicians 
who, on account of the discouragement of music 
by Aurangazeb, went away in aU directions to 
seek the patronage of other Rajas. He went to 
the State of Bikanir and became the State- 
musician of Raja Anupasimha. He showed 
considerable knowledge of the Southern system 
of music, took, like Pundarika Vittala, Mukhari 
as his suddha scale and based all his ragas on 
20 That as, viz., Thodi, Gondi, Varati, Kedara, 
Suddha Nata, Malavakaisika, Shri, Hamira, 
Ahiri, Kala3"ana, Deshakshi, Deshakara, 
Saranga, Karnata, Kamoda, Hizaja, Nadara- 
makri, Hindola, Mukhari, and Soma. Before 
leaving Bhavabatta, mention must be made of a 
very important point for which he is to be ever 
remembered. He taught us the method of 
extracting ragas from That as — a lesson which 
\Yankatamakhi gratefullj" learnt and made use 
of in connection with his 72 Parental modes. 
Bhavabatta observed — 

TTW I* 

Each raga ma}", according to this rule, be 
divided into 9 Raginis, viz., (i) Poorna ; 
(2) Shadava ; (3) Oudava ; (4) Shadavapooma ; 
(5) Poornashadava ; (6) Oudavapoorna ; 

(7) Pooiiioudava ; (S) Shadava-Oudava and 

(9) Oudava-Shadava.§ 

27. Muhammad Rezza, a nobleman of Patna 
and author of Nagmut-e-Asaphi (w’hich was 
written at the instance of his patron Nawab of 
Ayodhya) is now remembered for having driven 
out Kaphi and introduced, for the first time into 
North India in 1813, Bilaval as the suddha or 
fundamental scale, which remains as such even 
to-day. He demolished the Raga System of his 
day and built his own, to be again demolished 
by Mr. Bhatkhande of Lakshya Sangitham fame. 

28. Meanwhile, in Western India, Maharaja 
Pratap Singh Deva of Jaipur (1779 — 1804) 
ordered for a standard work on Hindustani music 
and named it Sangitha Sara, of which the 
chapters on Thala, Vadya and Nrithya will 
repay the reader’s labour. The suddha scale 
employed in the book was Bilaval. 

29. Krishananda Vyasa published his 
Sangitha=ragakalpadriima at Calcutta in 1842, 
the chief feature of which was the collection of 

’^‘Raga is said to be of nine kinds.’ 
tCf. the succeeding articles. 
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all the available masterpieces in it. Vyasa’s 
suddha scale was again BilavaL 

30. While thus the mania for book- writing 
was rampant in North India, the whole of South 
India was going ahead in the matter of musical 
composition, Purandra Dass wrote many a beauti- 
ful song in Kanarese and established Maya^ 
inaldvagozcla as the suddha scale of South India. 
In Travancore Sw^athi Thirunal {1S29-1S47) com- 
posed his devotional songs and Govinda Marar, 
(179S-1S43) his erudite Varnas. In Tiravalar, 
Muthuswami Dikshithar, (1775 — 1S35) improvis- 
ed his famous Sanskrit Kirthanas ; and at 
Tan j ore, the most celebrated Thiagaraja (1759 — 
1847), poured out his fascinating krithis. 

31. While, on the firm foundation of 

Chathiirdandipmkasikaf the superstructure of 
composition w^as being built in South India, 
in North India the very foundations laid by 
Ahobala, Bhavabatta and Muhammad Rezza 
began to totter. Mr. V. N. Bhatkhande came to 
the rescue and relaid the foundation by publish- 
ing about 1906 his useful work ^Lakshyasangi’ 
tham^ w^herein he selected only ten Parental 
Modes from out of the seventy-twn melakartha 
Ragas of Vyankatamakhi , viz., Yaman, Bilaval, 
Khamaj, Bhairav, Poonh, Marava, Kaphi, 
Asaveri, Bhairavi, and Thodi, corresponding 
respectively to Kalyani, Sankarabharanam, 
Kedaragowla, Mayamalavagowla, Ramakriya, 
Gamakakriya, Sriraga, Rithigowla, Thodi, and 
Panthuvarali of South India. He then classified 
all the North Indian ragas under one or the 
other of these ten Thatas, the principle of classi- 
fication being the afiinit\^ between the raga and 
the That a to w^hich it was allotted. Having 
framed the skeleton of a system, he next directed 
his attention to the differentiations betw-een the 
various derivative ragas and have recorded them 
briefly in his book. Besides, general directions 
have been given in this book as to the develop- 
ment of the Ragas by pointing out the 

Graha,* Amsa, Nyasa, Halts and Catches. The 
book reads like a sntra treatise, the object being 
memorization. 

32. While this book was before public 
notice, the first All India Music Conferencef 
met at Baroda in 1916, mainly at the instance of 

Mr. Bhatkhande but wnth the substantial help 
> — 

=^This^ and the following expressions will be ex- 
plained in niy next article. 

41 attended it as a delegate and addressed the 
enlightened audience there on ‘Some A.spects of South 
Indian "Mnsic*. 


of the enlightened Gaekwar. The most signi- 
ficant problem before it was to make Music a 
subject of universal and compulsory education 
in North India as well as to revive the interest 
in its science. The Conference, then met at 
Benares and Delhi ; and the fourth Conference 
has yet to meet. The following hist of Subjects 
for discussion in one of such Conferences will 
reveal the nature of the meeting : — 

(i) A scientific division of the Ragas now 
sung on the basis of genus and species, 
stating the reasons for such division. 
{2) The S^^stem of Nutation most suitable to 
Indian Music and to wEat extent nota- 
tion should be employed in the 
recording of compositions. 

(3) The scale of twelve notes to be adopted 

as the standard scale for the purpose 
of instruction. 

(4) A comparative view" of the suddha and 

vikritha swaras of the ancient Sanskrit 
writers. 

(5) A solution of the Ragas of Sangitha- 

ratnakara in the light of Sharangadev’s 
definitions. 

(6) Sharangadev’s Theor\" of Vadi, Sam- 

vadi, Anuvadi and Vivadi sw^aras. 

(7) The function of IMoorchanas in ancient 

music. 

(S) The Gamakas of the ancient writers and 
their modern equivalents, 

(9) A comparative view^ of the Thala 
Systems of the Northern and Southern 
systems of Music. 

(10) The Ragas and their Rasas. 

(11) The points of similarity and difference 

betw’een the North and South Indian 
systems of music. 

(12) The Sruthis of ancient and modern 

music ; and their distribution among 
the Ragas. 

(13) The present condition of the art of 

dancing. 

(14) Can Indian music be harmonized in 
the Western sense of the term ?* 

"^These 14 subiects w’ere prepared by the Indore 
(abandoned) Conference. To them may be added 
the following tw^o new subjects prepared by the 
Calcutta (recently — adjourned) Conference ; 

(a) Exposition of the Vaidic music and its nota- 

tions as found in the vedic hymns. 

(b) Development of Hindu Music in the Courts 

of the Emperors, Princes and Chiefs of India, 
with special reference to the careers and 
appointments of Tansen, Gopak Haridas and 
Thiagaraja. 
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These Conferences are sure to create, in the 
minds of the public, a lively interest for musical 
literature. 

33. Uong before the Conferences, however, 
the Poona Gay ana Samaj had been established on 
the 3rd October, 1874, in face of the pugnacious 
and maligning attack of the Times of India, 
which characterised Indian Music as ^tom-tom* 
and therefore invoked the help of the Commis- 
sioner of Police to silence it. It started, how- 
ever, under favourable auspices. The Uist of 
its members ranged from Madhava Row Nila- 
kanta Purandar to Narayana Vinayak Neney. 
Sir James Fergusson’s Government of Bombay 
procured for it the distinguished patronage of 
the then Prince of Wales as well as of the Duke 
of Edinburgh. It succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathy of some respectable European residents 
of the Camp, especially of Lieutenant-General 
Lord Mark Kerr, C.B., Commander of the Poona 
Division. On the ist January of 1879, a boys’ 
school for imparting regular instruction in 
music was formed at Poona ; and the number 
of its pupils steadily increased. On the i8th 
August of 1S83, a Branch Association was esta- 
blished at Madras under the auspices of Raja 
Sir T. IMadhava Row, Sir Charles Turner, 
Justice Muthusami Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur R. 
Raghunatha Row, General S. Chamier, R.A., 
Mus. B., and Col. H. McLeod. This Associa- 
tion had the future of securing, as its patrons 
the Duke of Connaught, Sir Frederick Roberts 
and the Maharajas of Mysore, Travancore and 
Vizianagaram. It made fair progress since its 
establishment and maintained two music-schools 
for boys. Of all its patrons, a special mention 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Vizianagaram 
must be made here. For he was not merely a 
lover of music but was himself an accomplished 
musician. No w^onder therefore that he was 
pleased to grant the Association, on the 13th 
March of 1S87, an annuity of Rs. 600, amount- 
ing to a capital of Rs. 15,000 in honor 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. The 
Madras Association was, at the Maharaja’s sug- 
gestion, called “The Madras Jubilee Gayan 
Samaj.” Musical treatises came to be published 
under the auspices of the Gayana Samaj 
of Poona and Madras. Mr. P, A. Gharpure, for 
instance, published some vernacular treatises 
of music; Mr. M. Seshagiri Sashtri, ]\I.A., wrote 
out a “Treatise on Hindu Music” in English; 
and the Srinagaracharlu Brothers brought out 
their most popular five books on South Indian 


Music, viz. (i) Swaramamjari, (2) Gayakapari- 
jatlia, (3J Sangitha Kalanidhi, (4) Gayaka- 
lochana, and (5) Gayakasiddhanjana. 

34. In Bengal, Raja Surendra Mohan 
Tagore, who was honored, as a distinguished 
musician, b3" European L^niversities,* resolved to 
provide for his countr\^men the measure of a 
system and scientific stud\" of the Indian classi- 
cal art. In 1871, therefore, he founded “the 
Bengal Music School,” out of tvhich the Bengal 
Academy of Music grew’ about 1881. The Raja 
subscribed a sum equal to the total of the fees 
collected from students and the Government 
grant of Rs. 300 per annum. 

35. In 1901, Gandharva Malm Vidyalaya 
(Music-school) w^as founded at Lahore. To 
w'iden the scope of its activities, a branch there- 
of w-as opened in Bombas’ in 1908. But the 
branch soon outgrew’ the parent Institution and 
the seat of activities w’as thus transferred from 
Lahore to Boniba}^. Hired accommodation w’as 
four.d insufficient and the promoters of the 
Institution managed to have a building of their 
owm, z'iz., the present piicca structure in Sand- 
hurst Road. The Bombay’ Gandharva INIaha 
Vid3’ala3’a has now branches and sub-branches 
all throughout West India; and its Principal, 
Pundit Vishnu Digambar, has been tr3dng his 
best to achieve the objects for w’hich the Insti- 
tution was started. 

36. Whereas Poona Gayana Samaj w’as 
started express^ for the benefit of “the upper 
classes” of West India, Bombay Gandharva 
Maha Vidyalaya w’as started expressty for the 
benefit of both the upper and low-er classes. The 
latter’s avow’ed object w’as “to raise the moral 
tone and create a taste for the divine art and to 
spread its knowledge among the rich and poor 
b3’ establishing branches throughout the countr3’ 
and making it available at a small expense and 
thus reclaim the art from the ab3’ss of vice to 
wliich it had unfortunateH’ fallen”. The Poona 
Samaj and its Branch in ^Madras W’ere both 
narrow' -bottomed and therefore fell ; while the 
Bombay Vidyalaya has been, from its inception, 
broad-bottomed and is therefore destined to be 
one of the most pow’erful forces of West India. 

37. To-day, South India cannot boast of any 
established Institution of Music. Spasmodic 
societies pretend to do its functions here The 
Government of Madras, how'ever, constituted a 

*Has the ^ladras University honored even one 
musician here? Was not Maha V^lhinathier entitled 
to a University honor ? This is, however, by the way. 
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Music Committee, on the 21st June of 1920, 
consisting of Messrs. J. A. Yates, W, Dorasami- 
engar, C. R. Srinivasiengar, M. S. Ramaswami- 
iyer, Mrs. Cousins and Sister R. S. Subba- 
lakshmi and directed the said Committee to 
draw up a Scheme for the teaching of music in 
Indian Schools. The Committee met on the 
nth September of 1921, one full year after its 
formation. It proposed to discuss the following, 
amidst other, points : — 

(1) The establishment at IMadras of a 

Music Traiyiing School, 

(2) The drawing up of a tentative syllabus 

to be tested by the said ISIusic Train- 
ing School, 

(3) The supply of ]\Iusic-books that have 

to be brought out by the Government, 

(4) The initial scale for practice, and 

(5) The Notation to be used. 

A tug ensued during, and continued even after, 
the meeting. And I, as a member, had to fight 
tooth and nail on many questions that arose 
and especially on the question of Notation.* 
Finally, the only question on which I agreed 
with the Committee was “the establishment at 
Madras of a Music Training School. “ The 
Interim Report of the Committee to the Director 
of Public Instruction, Madras dated loth Nov- 
ember of 1921 was therefore accompanied by the 
following “Remarks”, which may be of some 
interest to the reader. 

38. “Sir, I have the honor to state that I 
agree with the Committee on tht points raised in 
the interim Report, especially, in connection with 
the proposed IMusic Training School at Madras, 
subject to the following remarks. Since the 
object of the interim Report is, as I understand, 
to give the Government a fair idea of the extent 
of the financial burden the Government will have 
to bear in order to run the New Scheme called 
for, as well as to ascertain whether the Govern- 
ment is wdlling and prepared to bear the pro- 
posed burden, it is requested that the Govern- 
ment be pleased to brush aside the side-issues 
raised in the present Report and confine itself 
only with the financial aspect of the question, 
which alone is the underlying object of the 
interim Report. The questions regarding the 
initial Scale, the necessity of swara-teaching, 
the kind of Notation to be recognised, the kind 
of books which the Government should under- 
take to pvablish and the kind of the Principal 


(European or Indian) that is wanted for the 
proposed Training School, the extent to which 
choral-singing may be allowed and the kind of 
Syllabuses that have to be framed — these ques- 
tions are all, at this stage, moot-points, which 
the Committee has yet to discuss and decide. I 
now pass over all of them in silence, though 
raised in the interim Report, since the object of 
the present Report has really nothing to do 
with them but points solely to the financial as- 
pect of the proposed Music Training School and 
since, as has been admitted by the Chairman 
in para. 15 (3) of the interim Report, “all these 
matters were considered merely in preliminary 
and much further consideration will be neces- 
sary” ; and the Members have therefore another 
opportunity to approach you with a fuller 
Report.” 

39 - The matter stands here. And the 
Committee has not, even after two years, heard 
anything in reply from the Government. For 
this grim silence, the present ‘Retrenchment 
Scheme’ may probably be responsible. 

40. I shall deal, later on,^ with the impor- 
tance of an enlightened audience being a 
condition precedent to an unfailing supply 
of good musicians as wxU as of the neces- 
sity of opening schools, all over the province, 
to create such an enlightened audience. But 
no schools, worth the name, can exist, much less 
flourish, without Government support. Even 
the Bombay music school is, for ought I know, 
on the negative side ; and its Principal whips it 
on, by raising loans. How long! The old theory 
of Laissez faire has been found inapplicable to 
the Fine Arts by no less a person than Mathew 
Arnold, whose wailings on the impotent con- 
dition of the English Theatres, brought on 
thereby, are well known. Further, stagna- 
tion in Art is the natural outcome of the stag- 
nation in society. Hence the society must first 
be recalled to feeling and reality before the art 
could become the ideal life of the people. 
Indeed social revolution must precede, and re- 
act upon, the art revolution. But, again, the 
social revolution hinges upon the political 
emancipation of our country ; and hence the 
resuscitation of music very largely depends upon 
how our Government chooses to turn the view- 
point of the people regarding the fine art. 
History is replete with examples to show how 
music flourished under the patronage, and 


♦C/. succeeding article on ^Nv>tation'. 


my succeeding articlie on ‘Psychology of Music*. 
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languished by the indifference, of sovereigns. 
Paganani became the most famous Italian 
violinist, because he enjoyed the patronage of the 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany. Wagner loomed 
big in the horizon of German music, because 
he basked in the sunshine of the King of 
Bavaria. Sarangadev produced his Sagitha- 
ratnakara, because the King of Dowlatabad 
required it of him. Pundarika Vittala produced 
his Sadvagachandrodaya, because Bushan khan, 
Ruler of Khandesh directed him to do so. And 
Venkatamakhi brought out his Chathurdandi- 
prakasika, with the substantial help of the Raja 
of Tanjore. I am glad to note that Mr. 
Pramathanath Banerjea, the author of Public 
Administration in Ancient India, agrees with 
me and dilates upon the vital point that Politics 
is the foundation for the superstructure of 
Human Society and that one cannot success- 
fully develop any kind of human activity with- 
out making one’s assurance doubly sure of the 
foundation of Politics, as has been rightly laid 
down in our own Mahabharata : 

m impu: i 

It * 

II 

41. Now% we are face to face with the 
following facts. Music is absolutely indis- 
pensable for man, whether alone or in company, 
here below or there above ; Indian Music is now 
at the freezing point; the musicians are bad; 
the audience is worse; bettering the musicians 
presupposes bettering the audience; the latter 
can be effected only by systematic music-teach- 
ing; such music-teaching can be had only in 
schools, spread all over the country ; such 
schools can be kept successfully only wdth 
Government support ; but the Government looks 
at the whole affair with an air of indifference 
and responds not, even though knocked. 

42. From amidst these chilling circums- 
tances, there issues a warm consolation that the 
Indian Politician is, at last, abroad; and he will, 
ere long, teach the Government to recognise the 
hard and, none the less, true fact that Music is, 
as it deserves to be, a great Government 


Problem, having, as it does, a direct bearing to 
the Criminal Administration of the country and 
that it is irresistible and must needs be 
organised. 

43. Till then, we shall have to be marking 
time or paving the way for that happy day. 
We have, amidst us, plenty of scientific treatises 
on Indian Music and plenty of practical musi- 
cians. Translate the first and you will have 
transformed the second. Our treatises are now 
in a practically dead language; and hence they 
must be translated into some living language 
or languages. The next step — or it may even 
be coeval — is to organise Tectures on Indian 
Music in some of the more important centres 
of our country; and those Lectures must be 
such as to give the people in general, and the 
musicians in particular, an insight into the 
Science or Theory of Indian Music and create 
in them a genuine interest for it, sufficient 
enough to lure them to the original sources, at 
least in translations, which, once understood, 
are sure to drive away the age-long gloom 
shrouding over our music ; illumine its vast 
fields of culture; and revive, preserve, protect 
and advance our ancient art. 

44. The Secretary of the Indore Music Con- 
ference, which however never met, gave me 
clearly to understand that the so-called All India 
Music Conference was, in the first instance, 
interested with the Hindustani System of music. 
At once a thought struck me whether it w^ould 
not be desirable to hold a similar Conference 
in South India, wdth a view to advance the 
cause, in the first instance, of the Kama tic 
System of music. Abraham Pandithar of 
Tanjore, it must be admitted, led the w’ay; but 
his seven Conferences w^ere conceived on a 
narrow scale and intended to further his own 
fads. Hence it was that I doubly welcomed the 
birth of Dakshina Sangitha Conference at 
Palghat and agreed, with jo^^, to preside over 
its deliberations in May 1923. Will the people 
of South India come to realise the importance of 
Conferences like this and tread in the way, 
chalked out by the citizens of Palghat ? 

45. Private Schools of Music may, for the 
time being, be started but must, if at all, be run 
on a sound financial basis, lest they should 
be of a mushroom growth. The neces- 
sity of such schools will be felt all the more 
keenly, if w'e but recall to our mind the merci- 
less way in wffiich those cruel mechanics, called 
by mistake ‘Private Tutors,’ grind down poor 
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innoc.ent children, especially girls, and stuff their 
brains iinniethodically with all sorts of pieces — 
sensical and non-sensical — and whip them to mix 
them all together and make an inscrutable com- 
pound of jarring qualities, till at last those 
pupils are driven to contract a positive hatred 
for music. 

46. It is a pity that books on music for 
instruction to young children are, like Croker^s 
John so n , ill-compiled , ill-arranged, ill -written 
and ill-printed. But Vidwan K. V. Srinivasa 
Iyengar must be congratulated on his bold refusal 
to follow his fraternity ; and his latest Thiaga- 
raja Hridayam redounds very much to his 
credit. 

47. Having thus far taken you along the 
general aspect of music, I now propose, in the 
articles that follow to familiarise you with its 
technical side. But, before doing so, would it 
not be well to recapitulate what all we ha\’e 
studied till now? 

48. We learnt that, if Sri Krishna pined to 
see his Gopis; if an antidote for physical pains 
and mental cares was needed ; if a drooping 
soldier stood in need of an impetus to fight ; if 
the poison-emitting cobra should be compelled 
to forget its dreadful instinct ; if man wanted to 
escape the degradation into a two-legged lump 
of flesh but become a worthy citizen of a very 
superior character; the sovereign remedy for all 
was, alike. Music. We also learnt that, while 
Bharatha’s NatyasJiastrayn of the 6th century and 
Sharangadev’s SaiigitJiamtnakara of the 13th 
century — both represented Hindu Music for the 
whole of India, uncontaminated by Muham- 
madan influence ; Lochanakavi’s Ragatharangini 
of the 14th century, Pundarika Vittala’s 
Sadragachandrodaya of the i6th century, 
Damodhara’s Sangithhdarpana of 1625, x\hobala’s 
Sangithaparijata of 1659, Bhavabatta’s Anti=‘ 
pasangitaraiyiakara of the 17th century, 
Muhammad Rezza’s NagmiiUe-Asaphi of 1813, 
and Bhatkhande’s Lakshyasangiiham of 1906 — 
all these seven works represented North Indian 
music ; and Rama Amathya’s Szvaramela- 
kalanidhi of 1549, Somanath’s Ragavibhoda of 
1610 and Venkatamakhi^s Chatiirdandiprakasika 
of 1600 — these three w^orks represented South 


Indian music. We further learnt that the con- 
fusion of key-note stopped with Sangitaratnakara 
and the modern ‘Sa-grama’ commenced right 
royally with Ragatharangini and had been 
uninterrupted!}" continued to the present day ; 
that the suddha or Fundamental Scale* of North 
India had all along been Kaphi (the South 
Indian Kuraharapriya^) till it was replaced, in 
1S13, by Bilaval ; while that of South India had 
been all along Kanakangi (the North Indian 
Miikhari) till, about the same time, it was 
replaced by Magamalavagoida ; that ‘the 12 
Notes’ had been the uniform basis of Indian 
Music even from Lochanakavi’s time, though 
Pundarika ^httala and Venkatamakhi appeared 
to deviate a little from the rule ; that the ‘genus- 
species’ system of expounding Ragas was, prior 
to and even during the time of, Sangitharatna- 
kara, a matter of extracting Ragas from 
Moorchanas and Jathis and that way of extrac- 
tion became obsolete and was supplanted by the 
modern method, which originated with Lochana- 
kavi and culminated in a codified form during 
the time of Venkatamakhi ; and that, finally, 
soon after the advent of the Europeans into 
India, music went down and down till it now 
reached the freezing point, by the combined 
action of godless education and grinding poverty 
which it had b"jen our peculiar misfortune to 
suffer from, for the past one century and more. 
I said that the Indian Politician had been abroad 
and he would surely ward off the two above- 
mentioned weeds and bring round the Govern- 
ment to recognise the supreme importance of 
music-teaching and thus effect the needed 
external reformation. As an artist, I shall 
confine mj^self with the internal reformation and 
provoke my brother-artists to pave the w^ay, in 
the manner prescribed above, for the millenium, 
referred to in paras forty- two and forty-three. 

(to he continued). 

^Pundarika VUttala and Bhavabatta, however, tried 
to make the North Indian Miikhari (the South Indian 
Kayiakangi) as the suddha scale of North India. 
Because the former was a southerner, called upon to 
reform the North Indian s\'stem, and had naturally 
his mind saturated with the southern system. \Yhile 
the latter, viz,, Bhavabatta merely copied Pundarika. 
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MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL AS A CRITIC AND ESSAYIST.* 

An Appreciation. 


‘'Criticism^’, said Dr. Johnson in the Idler, 
‘‘is a study by which men grow important 
and formidable at a very small expense. The 
power of invention has been conferred by nature 
upon few, and the labour of learning those 
sciences which may by mere labour be obtained, 
is too great to be willingly endured; but every 
man can exert such judgment as he has upon 
the works of others ; and he whom nature has 
made weak, and idleness keeps ignorant, may 
yet support his vanity by the name of a critic.'' 
Since the days of the great Cham of literature, 
the position of “answerers of books" has greatly 
improved : the\" are no longer mere literary 
hacks ; and to their own complete satisfaction at 
least, they have raised criticism to the level of 
an art. Of all modern exponents of that art, 
there is none more entertaining, none more 
frank, than the genial man of letters who 
unwittingly strayed into the dim purlieus of 
politics. As Irish Secretary, Mr. Birrell was 
very indifferent, but as critic, he fully displays 
the qualities which one might expect from the 
son-in-law of Frederick Eocker. It has been 
remarked that after dotage, a man falls into 
anecdotage. Mr. Birrell's Essays are always 
full of anecdotes which impart a liveliness and 
charm of their own even to subjects that might 
otherwise be dry, dull and stockish. Then, too, 
Air. Birrell is deeply steeped in all the memorable 
literature of past generations. One can hardly 
imagine him, it is true, reading Spenser’s Fairie 
Queene or laboriously plodding his way through 
the dry desert sand of Chaucer, but there are 
few writers of worth with whose works he is 
not familiar, no author or politician about whom 
he has not something worth saying, no priest or 
prophet whom he neither patronises nor dis- 
misses with a killing epigram. There is only 
one other writer of our own days who can at all 
compare with Air. Birrell in lightness and deli- 
cacy of touch; and that is, “Q” who has lost 
none of his brilliant wit in the professorial and 
professional atmosphere of Cambridge. Among 

*The Collected Essays and Addresses of the Rt. 
Hon, Augustine Birrell, iSSo — 1920. Three Volumes, 
J. AI. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 1922. 315. 6d. 


older writers, perhaps Air. Birrdl reminds us 
slightly of Eamb. He is certainly ‘downright' ; 
he leaves his readers in no doubt about his pre- 
ferences or aversions. The saving gift of humour, 
too, he has in ample measure. His publishers de- 
ser\'e well of us for having given us in three 
attractive volumes a collection of Essays, 
volumes which it would have done the heart of 
penurious Johnson good to possess and read 
inspite of his “most observant thumb." Churton 
Collins called a collection of his Essays 
“Ephemera Critica" ; Air. Birrell's criticisms are 
by no means ephemeral, as they deal mainly 
with men and women whose lives and works 
have through shrill generations continued to 
attract attention and about whom criticism will 
always differ. 

Almost every man will find in these three 
volumes some subject to interest him. If 
Alilton is too ancient or learned for him, he will 
probably turn to the Essays on Disraeli and 
Gladstone ; if his turn is for Satire, he will read 
with relish the pages dealing with Swift and 
Pope ; or perhaps he will prefer to spend a 
pleasurable half-hour with Boswell, prince of 
biographers; among poets he will find s^niipa- 
thetic, but critical accounts of Browning and 
Tennyson; a rogue's memoirs form the unex- 
pected subject of another delightful essay. The 
fare is varied, and the dishes rich. What strikes 
one in these pages is the vastness of Air. Birrell's 
information, the wide range of his interests and 
the skill with which even dry-as-dust topics such 
as ‘copyright in books’, ‘book-binding’, are in- 
vested with a charm that is ever fresh. 

In his piece on Cowper, Air. Birrell says : 
“How interesting to be able to tell the age of 
one distinguished poet from his way of writing 
of another 1 Readers, a century hence, will have 
no difficulty in assigning Air. Birrell to the 
Victorian Era. He has lived right up to the 
close of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, but his outlook is essentially Victorian. 
In his estimate of Tennyson, for instance, we 
hear the smug accepts of Victorian self-com- 
placency. “How enormous, how incalculable 
is the debt of gratitude we owe to Tennyson ! 
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What a barrier he built with his own hands 
against the incursions of vulgarity — of low and 
depraved tastes in life and art ! What a lesson 
to poets ! What a school for humanity ! His 
poems are everywhere, in every kind of edition. 
Wherever the English language, which he did 
so much to keep pure and undefiled, has travell- 
ed, Tennyson has followed in its wake — giving 
pleasure, exalting courage, purifying taste.” 
This enthusiasm was possible onl}" for a younger 
contemporary of Tennyson ^s, one tvho lived 
while the charm of the poet was yet fresh. But 
to say this is not to assert at the same time that 
Mr. Birrell is in all respects a faithful mirror 
of the spirit of the age; far from it, there are 
evidences, many and varied, of considerable 
independence informing and expressing 
opinions, of much freshness of treatment, of 
great fertility of imagination and of one who 
has read incessanth^ and has to his learning 
brought a mind ripened and matured by much 
experience of the practical affairs of life. In 
fact, we fancy if Mr. Birrell were allowed a 
choice of the century in which he would prefer 
to live, his decision would almost certainly be 
in favour of the eighteenth centur3" — a century' 
which flattered itself b}^ calling itself the Age 
of Reason, a centur\" about which people usually 
fall into rhapsodical accounts, but yet one 
which in politics, produced such giants as Wal- 
pole, Chatham, Pitt, Fox and Burke, in litera- 
ture Pope, Johnson, Goldsmith, Sherridan, 
Gibbon, in art Rejmolds (in himself a host) , in 
philosophy Hume and Bentham, and the rest. 
In the first volume of these Essays, we find 
a piece on Burke, no less than four on Johnson, 
another on Gibbon, a fourth on Thomas Paine, 
and others on Swift, Chesterfield, Cowper. We 
have mentioned Dr. Johnson above, and it is we 
think Dr. Johnson whom Mr. Birrell admires 
most, no less for his nature as man than for 
his merits as a st\dist. He likes Johnson^s 
straightforwardness. He says, for instance, 
”It is a good thing to be positive. To be posi- 
tive in your opinions and selfish in your habits 
is the best recipe, if not for happiness, at all 
events for that far more attainable commodity, 
comfort, with which we are acquainted.” He 
regards BoswelPs book as ‘an arch of triumph^ 
and altogether has a high opinion both of the 
author and the subject of the biography. The 
following will show the extent of his 
admiration. “Dialectically the great Doctor 
was a great brute. The fact is he had so ac- 


customed himself to wordy warfare, that he lost 
all sense of moral responsibility, and cared as 
little for men’s feelings as a Napoleon did for 
their lives. When the battle was over, the 
Doctor frequenth' did what no soldier ever did 
that I have heard tell of, apologised to his 
victims and drank wine or lemonade with 
them”. Or again, “it would be easy to select 
fiom Johnson’s writings numerous passages 
WTitten in that essential!}' vicious style to which 
the name Johnsonese has been cruelly given ; 
but the searcher could not fail to find numerous 
passages guiltless of this charge. The character- 
istics of Johnson’s prose style are colossal good 
sense, though with a strong sceptical bias, good 
humour, vigorous language, and movements 
from point to point, which can onl}" be compared 
to the measured tread of a well-drilled company 
of soldiers.” 

The saving grace of humour is an attractive 
feature of Mr. Birrell’ s own style. Ever and 
anon we hit upon passages in which caustic 
sentences abound ; his wit is alwa\"s good- 
natured, and there is little spleen in it. Here 
is a passage from his Essa\' on Johnson : 

“Phrases are convenient things to band 
about, and it is as little the custom to inquire 
into their truth as it is to read the letter-press 
on banknotes. We are content to count bank- 
notes and to repeat phrases. One of these 
phrases is that whilst everybody reads Boswell, 
nobody reads Johnson. The facts are otherwise. 
Everybody does not read Boswell, and a great 
many people do read Johnson. If it be asked, 
w'hat do the general public know of Johnson’s 
nine volumes octavo? I reply^, Beshrew the 
general public ! What in the name of the 
Bodleian has the general public got to do with 
literature? The general public subscribes to 
Mudie, and has its intellectual, like its lacteal 
sustenance, sent round to it in carts. It is not 
a question of the general public, but of the lover 
of letters. Do Mr. Browning, Mr. Arnold, Mr. 
Eow'ell, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Stephen, Mr. 
Morley, know" their Johnson” ? Or again, let us 
take the following, full of a wdsdom born of long 
experience : 

“As for room, a bicycle takes more room 
than 1,000 books; and as for dust, it is a delu- 
sion. You should never dust books. There let 
it lie until the rare hour arrives W"hen you w"ant 
to read a particular volume, then warily ap- 
proach it w'ith a milk-w'hite napkin, take it down 
from its shelf, and, withdrawing to some back 
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apartment, proceed to cleanse the tome. Dr. 
Johnson adopted other methods. Every now 
and again he drew on huge gloves, such as those 
once Vv'orn by hedgers and ditchers, and then, 
cultching his folios and octavos, he banged and 
buffeted them together until he was enveloped 
in a cloud of dust. This violent exercise over, 
the good Doctor restored the volumes, all 
battered and bruised, to their places, where, of 
course, the dust resettled itself as speedily as 
possible^’. Or again, *^One grows sick of the 
expressions, “poor Charles Eamb"\ “gentle 
Charles Uamb’^ as if he were one of those 
grown-up children of the Eeigh Hunt type, who 
are perpetually begging and borrowing through 
the round of every man’s acquaintance. Charles 
Uamb earned his own living, paid his own w^aj^, 
w^as the helper, not the helped ; a man w^ho was 
beholden to no one, who always came with 
gifts in his hand, a shrewd man capable of 
advice, strong in counsel. Poor Eamb indeed ! 
Poor Coleridge, robbed of his will ; poor Words- 
W'orth, devoured by his otvn ego ; poor Southey, 
WTiting his tomes and deeming himself a 
classic ; poor Carlyle, wdth his nine volumes of 
memories, — call these men poor if you feel it 
decent to do so, but not Eamb, who w'as rich 
in all that makes life valuable or memory sw^eet. 
But he used to get drunk. This explains all. 
Be untruthful, unfaithful, unkind ; darken the 
lives of all w’ho have to live under your shadow, 
rob youth of joy, take peace from age, live un- 
sought for, die unmourned, — and remaining 
sober you will escape the curse of men’s pity, 
and be spoken of as a worthy person. But if 
ever, amidst w'hat Burns called “social noise’’, 
you so far forget yourself as to get drunk, think 
not to plead a spotless life spent with those 
foi whom you have laboured and saved ; talk 
not of the love of friends or of help given to the 
needN" ; least of all make reference to a noble 
self-sacrifice passing the love of women, for all 
will avail you nothing. You get drunk, — and 
the heartless and the selfish and the lewd crave 
the privilege of pitying you and receiving your 
name with an odious smile. It is realb^ too 
bad.” Or, yet once more : “Unless an English 
author has had his portrait painted by Reynolds 
or his life wTitten by Boswell, he has smad 
chance of being remembered save by his books. 


They are, indeed, his only chance. I do not 
say it is a good chance. I have fallen asleep 
over too many books to say that. What I do 
say is, it is his only chance.” And here are 
W’ords, comforting to the heart of many “a clerk 
of Oxenford” who can only read with unsatisfi- 
able eagerness of several items in book cata- 
logues; “When the love of money comes in at 
the window the love of books runs out at the 
door. There has been of late years a good deal 
of sham book-collecting. The morals of the 
Slock Exchange have corrupted even the 

librar^^ Whether it is ever wise to buy 

a book, as Aulus Gellius used to do, simply 
because it is cheap, and regardless of its condi- 
tion, is a debatable point, but to buy one dear 
at the mere bidding of a bookseller is to debase 
yourself.” 

A truce to quotations, as Mr. Birr ell himself 
would say. The above samples should be 
sufficient to tempt readers to turn with avidity 
and eager anticipation to. the complete works. 
We have suggested above that Birrell possesses 
the eighteenth century temperament. For him 
Reason is the guiding lamp, and in the conclud- 
ing words of the third volume, he says : 

“The world is full of doleful creatures, \\h3 
move about demanding our sympath}^. I have 
nothing to offer them but doses of logic, and 
stern commands to move on or fall back. 
Catholics in distress about Infallibility ; Protes- 
tants devoting themselves to the dismal task of 
paring down the dimensions of this miracle, and 
reducing the credibility of that one — as if any 
appreciable relief from the burden of faith could 
be so obtained ; sentimental sceptics, who, after 
labouring to demolish what they call the 
chimera of superstition, fall to weeping as they 
remember they have now no lies to teach their 
children ; democrats who are frightened at the 
rough voice of the people, and aristocrats fiirt' 
ing with democracy. Eogic, if it cannot cure, 
might at least silence these gentry”. 

And yet it is not the whole truth ; Birrell 
does prescribe a heavy dose of logic, but his 
specific contains much else besides, strong com- 
mon sense, keen humour, satire, sympathy, 
taste. 

j. 
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THE FABEES of BABRIAS. 


Invenies primis ab sensibus esse creatum 
Notitiam veri, neque sensus posse refelli. 

Quid maiore fide porro, quam sensus, haberi Debet? 

Lucr. L. IV, 48*3 — .\S4. 


PREFx\TOE.Y NOTE. 

Sometime ago, on a cool morning, I went 
for a long ride on the road that leads out on 
the southern side of the town of R ^ * 

About the fifth mile there is a small village by 
the side of the road, and I saw a lot of people 
there, standing and looking on at a well that 
was being dug, and where some blasting also 
w’as going on. There w^ould be a loud shout 
of 'Run for your lives !' and the people would 
all scamper ofi, helter skelter, to some distance, 
and halt, and look round, and wait, till you 
heard a great boom, like a nine-pounder’s, and 
big pieces of granite and clods of earth 
would be hurled in the air, followed ty 
a long column of smoke, and dust, and the 
people \vould come back again, and look at the 
things that had been belched out. As I had 
finished the usual distance of my constitutional, 
I jumped off my bike, placed it against a pipal 
tree, and strolled down to this well in mere idle- 
ness, to pass away an half hour before turning 
back. While looking on at the sport, and being 
looked at, in return, by the villagers with that 
silent, tantalizing, unquestioning, yet sphynx- 
like, inscrutable air of laissez faire which one 
seldom fails to remark on such occasions, I 
noticed a flatfish, oblong sort of thing lying on 
the ground. I picked it up, and examined it. 
It w^as not coal, nor coke, nor manganese, nor 
mica, nor asbestos, nor any of the richer, or 
baser metals of the earth ; but it looked like 
something artificial, which had been buried ‘a 
long age in the deep delved earth’. I pulled it 
about, to get at the inside of it, and found what 
appeared to be a bundle of palm leaves, or strips, 
neatly arranged, and bound together— such as, 
till within living memory, were used by Banias 
in Southern India for keeping accounts. “Ha !” 
—I thought to myself— “Here is some of those 
old palm leaf manuscripts, for which antiquarians 


have so long been hunting about, and which, 
they say, they would rather have than twenty 
papyri got from the tummies of tw^enty dis- 
embow’elled Egyptian mummies” — and I carried 
it home with me. That same day I took the 
thing to pieces, and found that it was indeed a 
collection of strips of palm leaves. I carefully 
separated them, one by one — for they had become 
stuck together by the moisture of the earth, and 
the pressure of ages — and brushed them down ; 
but, to my great disappointment, I could detect 
nothing on them in the shape of wTiting, or etch- 
ing of any kind. So I put them away in a 
corner, and forgot all about them. 

It was some months after this, on a general 
close holiday, wRen I had nothing better to do, 
that I took up these curious slips, and was look- 
ing at them, and turning them over and over 
again, wRen, happening to hold one of them up 
directly against the light, to my surprise, I was 
just able to distinguish a faint tracing of letters, 
W’hich I at once recognised as the Deva Nagri 
character. With reinforced energy, and curiosity 
I continued the cleaning and polishing of the 
whole collection, till in the end I was rewarded 
with w’hat turned out to be a genuine ancient 
manuscript of palm leaves. But how to read 
this strange cryptogram? And how to make 
out the meaning of it? This indeed was a task. 
And though, at first, I felt inclined, like 
Archimedis to cry out — 'Eureka’ — I could now 
only murmer — 'hoc opus, hie labor est’ — ^like 
Virgil. 

I showed the manuscript to my Munshi. He 
looked at it for a long time, and seemed to be 
able to read it right enough, but not a single 
syllable could he understand of it. I next 
show^ed it to certain learned Pandits, but with no 
better result. All they could tell me was that 
it w’as Sanscrit. Now that is a language, which 
I sw^ore, wrhen I w^as young, never to learn, or 
even to try to learn, for I had heard it said by 
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those who know, that it is impossible to do 
either. I was about giving it up as a bad job, 
and was almost rash enough to entertain for a 
moment the idea of sending it away — tag, rag, 
and all — to the Calcutta Museum, when, not 
long after, by mere accident, I happened to come 
across a gymnosophist sitting and meditating 
under a tree on the bank of an old lotusrcovered 
tank, where I often go for a stroll, to look at the 
beautiful lotus blooms, red, and pink, and white, 
and violet, waving over the broad green lotus 
leaves spread on the surface of the water like 
a carpet, and to watch the Dhimars catching 
fish in their nets, and wicker work baskets, and 
skimming over the water in their dongas, which 
they paddle with their hands, or propel with 
long bamboos. Eeaving all this aside, on that 
particular morning, I went straight up, and 
accosted that old philosopher, and soon came 
to the conclusion that he was a true Rishi of the 
old type, for he gave me his name, and it was 
Chakamankabuddibaba. ‘Thou art the man\ I 
said to myself, and there and then I grappled 
with him. I told him of this precious manus- 
cript, and how I came by it, and of the horrid 
difficulty I had in finding an3'one to interpret 
it, ‘Bring it to me here tomorrow’, said 
Chakamankabuddibaba, with that same airy 
indifference to all sublunary affairs with which 
Diogenes once told Alexander the Great to get 
out of the sun. ‘Bring it to me, and I will read 
the Sanscrit text for 3^ou, and explain it to 3’ou 
in Hindi, which, perhaps, is the only decent 
language 3"ou seem to know — and you can do 
the rest.’ 

Not tippler, with a three daj's’ thirst. 
Drinks whisky with his nose immersed 
In tumbler, not lean college boarder. 

When he has oped the well-filled larder. 

And, with a ten sharks’ appetite, 
Demolishes to left and right, 

Not Sancho Panza when he found 
His old ass Dapple safe, and sound, 

Such 303", and sustenance did suck, 

As I did at this piece of luck. 

(But before going further it is right that I 
should at once tell the reader that these lines 
are not a quotation from any great poet) . 
Accordingly, I went to the tank the next 
morning, and the next, and the next, for 
a w^hole week, and surel\% and steadily, 
though slowly, I got the entire manuscript 
translated into English. It turned out then 
that this manuscript w^as a collection of ancient 
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fables, as the reader will see for himself in the 
following pages. 

But who was the author of these fables? 
The manuscript itself threw no light on this 
question, be3"ond w^hat might be gathered from 
a mutilated passage at the fag end of it, in 
which there appeared the name — Babariasa — 
which nobody w^ho has any idea of how Western 
names and words are transformed, or rather 
transmogrified by Eastern usage, almost beyond 
recognition, would hesitate to identify at once 
with that of the old Greek fabulist Babrias, 
whose works, like so many, others, are said to 
have been lost. That the two names are identical 
will at once be admitted when a few examples of 
such transformations are given. Thus Macken- 
zie in the West is turned into Mukundjee in the 
East : Fitzgenrald into Fijjilal : Stuart into 
Ishtur (see Kincaid) : Powden into Fallowdan : 
Alenxander into Sikandar : Campbell into Kam- 
bal (a blanket) ; Sarah into Sarroobai : Constanti- 
nople into Kastuntunnia : and — horrible et 
mirahile dictic: — R. B. Chapman into Arbichap- 
gaon, the name of a village in the Raipur 
District, perpetuating the memory of a popular 
Deputy Commissioner of that name — which if the 
reader is inclined to doubt I wdll point it out 
for him on the majmili map, and also take him 
there, if he is inclined that wa3". 

Very little is known of Babrias, except that 
he was a Greek fabulist, and that his works are 
lost. It would, however, appear that he, like 
many others of his illustrious countrymen, in 
the olden da3's, visited India in his travels, and 
it is not unlikely that he left here a version of 
his fables in Sanscrit, that rock-bottom from 
which so man}^ unexpected and most marvellous 
things are fished up from time to time, only to 
show that there is nothing new under the sun— 
not even the gramophone, and the aeroplane, 
and the wireless : all are in the Shastras, they 
say. But the reader may ask how does it come 
about that two such very modern items as the 
bicycle, and a ball of Eipton’s cheese have found 
their way into these ancient fables. All I can 
suggest is that this must be put down either to 
‘the keen forecast of genius,’ or to the fact itself 
that Babrias w’as a great fabulist and w^as only 
telling stories. 

The following then are some of the fables, 
w^hich, as above related, I got from the bottom 
of a well, and have translated into English. 1 
may give some more later on. 

Now as for what the gentle reader ma3" think 
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of these fables, I care no more than did 
Chakamankabuddibaba himself. 

B. G. Stkinhoff. 


FABEES. 

The Reaper and the Banyan Tree. 

A Kisan was once reaping a jawari crop. 
Row after row’ of the tall jaw’ari plants fell to 
right and left at the stroke of the sharp scythe, 
w’hen the reaper^s hand was suddenly stayed by 
the sound of speech issuing from a dark, green, 
tough plant, w'hich said: “Don’t cut me — 1 
am not a jaw’ari plant — I am a young banyan 
tree.” The reaper, surprised at these unex- 
pected w’ords, halted a little, considering, and 
then w’ent on w’ith his work again, cutting to 
right and left ; and, cutting dowm also the 
intrusive sapling, he said : “I make no excep- 
tions. This is a jaw’ari field. If you are d 
banyan, you have no right to be here” — and 
so the future magnificent ban3^an tree of a 
hundred branches, and a hundred years, lay wdth 
the \’ellow’ kadbi stocks w’here it fell. 

The used and the unused Match Sticks, 

A match-box was lyhig half open on the 
edge of a table. Several used up, burnt' out, 
match sticks w’ere tying on the floor. The un- 
used match sticks in the box peeping over the 
edge, said to the burnt sticks Ijung on the 
ground : “You look like us, except at the top. 
We have fine red faces, and y'ellow’ necks. Your 
faces are dirt^", smudged, and black as charcoal. 
No wonder \’ou are down below’, to be trampled 
on b5’ an^’bod^", and eveiy’bod}^ — and it serves 
you right for imitating us — but you cannot 
become like us”. “No”, said the latter, “nor 
do w’e w’ant to. We have done our duty with- 
out boasting, and are content to lie here now. 
You boast over a mere accident — ^but w^ait a 
little, and you also w’ill come down here — ^iike 
us — and the sw’eeper w’oman W’ill sweep us all 
aw’a^^ into the same cowdung plastered bamboo 
basket, and make no difference between 3’ou 
and us.” The wTinkled face, furrowed wdth the 
lines of thought, and the rough hands of the 
man w’ho has done his duty, are better than 
the pomade and the stiff collar of the fop w^ho 
has not. 


The Cat and the Hen with her Chickens. 

“Proud old she-devil with her little imps !” — 
said the hungry, and angry jungly cat, w’ho 
from the corner of the wall had been for a long 
time e^dng a nice plump hen with a batch of 
little chickens, and washing hard that she might, 
in her promenade across the poultrj'-yard, come 
round wdthin a convenient distance of his hiding 
place. The poor hen heard this remark, but, 
W’ithout looking round, w’ent on till she dis- 
appeared in the strong w’ooden fowl box. 

The Man and the Sparrow. 

A brickla\"er w’as slowdy climbing up a 
ladder placed against the w’alL A sparrow', 
looking at him, said: “You great men arc 
truty w'onderful beings. You seem never to be 
able to go straight to the point — but ahva^’S in 
a footling, round about, cumbersome manner. 
Whj’ this mighty structure w'ith this man}^ 
rungs? Wh\’ not go up to the top of the wall 
at once? — ^like this” — and the sparrow^ flew off, 
and sat on the top of the w’all, and with its 
pert little eyes w’atched the man as he came 
slow’ly, climbing up, rung by rung, wuth a great 
basket of bricks and chunam on his head. 

The DeviTs reason. 

A Snob, dressed up to kill, w’as prome- 
nading the street w’ith another of like quality-, 
W’hen, coming from the opposite direction, he 
spotted a poor acquaintance of his w’hom he did 
not like to recognise in so public a quarter, and 
thereb}" jeopardise his dignit\^ “You see that 
fellow’ yonder” — he said — “he is not much to 
look at — ^but damned proud I can tell yon — 
damned proud — I can’t stick him — I shall give 
him the go b\’” — and w’ith an idiotic stare, look- 
ing straight, and rigidly ahead, w’ith a stiff neck, 
as if he had just sw’allow’ed a ramrod, he passed 
by his poor acquaintance on the broad street. 

The Black Buck and the Shikari. 

A Shikari from behind a lov/ hedge w’as just 
on the point of pulling the trigger, w’hen struck 
W’ith the magnificent appearance of the black 
buck there, onl\^ twenty paces in front of him, 
he said — “No — ^I can’t shoot so fine an animal. 
But stand there for a minute. I am a bit of an 
artist, and I would like to make a copy direct 
from nature.” The black buck threw his head 
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back, gave a great bound in the air, and was 
away in the twinkling of an eye, but not before 
he said — “Now, my good fellow, that won't 
wash. Don’t I see you every day driving those 
innocent sheep, and goats, my poor cousins, to 
the slaughter house, to have their throats cut for 
your breakfast — No — I can’t believe the likes 
of you” — and away he went. 

The Cat and the Rats. 

A cat had the full run of a large godown, 
where grain, and things were stored, and where 
a great many rats used to roam about, picking 
up a grain here, an apricot there, and so on. 
But unlike his brethren, this cat had something 
inside of him, very like a conscience, which novv^ 
and then, gave him a nasty twinge at the tip 
of his tail. He did not much like to catch the 
poor little rats, crunch their lives out of them, 
and gobble them up, all at once. So — and it 
was a fine pastime also for him — he used to 
catch one, now and then, play with it for a 
little while, bite off its tail or a leg, and let it 
go. In a short time it came about that there 
was in that godown not a single rat left wdth 
four legs, or a tail. What did the cat do then? 
The cat then called them all together, and 
lectured them, thus— “Now, my poor creatures 
— yon yourselves can see what a miserable set 
of beings you all are — a burden to yourselves, 
and also to others. I can make nothing of you. 
you are fit for nothing. The best, and in fact 
the only thing I can do in such a case, is to 
eat you all up, one by one” — and indeed that 
old cat kept his word. 

The donkey and the fox. (A sidelight on 
Bolshevism.) 

An old Kumhar’s donke}^ who had been 
working all day long, carrying about great 
pannier loads of tiles and bricks, was let loose 
in the evening to pick up a stray meal by 
nibbling the scanty grass by the riverside, or 
the bits of dry kadbi stocks lying here and 
there. While he was engaged in this precarious 
hunt after a stomachful, a fox, who had just 
robbed and eaten up one of the Kumhar’s 
plumpest chickens, and was now scampering 
back to the jungle, met him on the way, and. 
with a pitying look, spoke to him in this wise : 
“Old Twisted-tail, what are you rummaging 
about here for? A scurvy meal of insipid 
sparrow grass, and odds and ends of dry kadbi 


stocks — etc. ? You need some lining to those ribs 
of yours. I can count them. But yon can’t 
count mine. The whole world is mine; and I 
never want for a good tuck in. But you — what 
do you work for? For your own guts — or your 
master’s? Little enough, I guess, finds its way 
into that old carcase of yours. As for that 
Kumhar fellow, your master, and his w'ife and 
little brats, they are all well fed, and round as 
balls of butter. That is why I have just re- 
lieved them of one of their chickens — all got by 
your labour — mind you — they won’t miss it. 
Now, my word to you is — if 3^ou are not the ass 
that 3^ou are — Strike ! my good fellow — Strike ! 
That will bring these men to their senses — and 
a full, square meal of gram, and lucerne grass, 
and pith3" kadbi into yonr stomach, which, I 
now see, is as empty as a drum. My dear 
fellow", use that headpiece of \"Ours — ’t is as good 
as an\' — ^Think — w’hat are 3"ou working for— and 
for whom? — I ask. Think, I say — and — 
Strike” ! The old Kumhar’s donke3^, thus dis- 
turbed in his peaceful meditations, looked at the 
fox in the same way as a Chattisgarhi Chamar 
would do, when he is treated to the Seventh 
S^^mphon}" of Beethoven, or the transcendental 
metaphysics of Immanuel Kant, and said : 
“But I don’t eat chickens — and yon don’t 
eat grass” — and, flinging both his hind legs in 
the air, he sent that fox kicking into the middle 
of the dr}" riverbed — and continued his meal, 
and his meditations, from where he had left off. 

The Spider and the Fly. 

A 5’'oung fly had been buzzing about the tea 
table, to the great anno\"ance of the w’ork- 
w’earied gentleman, w^ho had peacefully settled 
himself down for tiffin. Now he w’ould buz round 
and round his head, sometimes sitting on his ear, 
and making a foolish attempt to get into his ear 
hole, sometimes perching on the jam-smeared 
teaspoon and coming back again, and again, as 
often as he w"as driven aw^a}" — now he would 
most vexingly alight on the tip of his nose and 
fly away again wfith such damnable dexterity, 
that the good gentleman never succeeded in 
catching him, but only in rapping his own nose 
more vigorously than was good for him. At last 
he settled on the edge of the jam pot, made a 
good meal of it, and, after pruning his wings 
very gingerly, as much as to sa\" — H have not 
done badly to-da}^ — I wfill come again tomorrow’ 
— he flew away to a comer of the room — and 
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alas ! right into the web of a large spider, who 
had long been waiting there for him. ‘‘Ha !’* 
said the spider— 'T have you now*'— and was 
about to make short work of him. But the 
pleaded for his life so pitifully, that he almost 
succeeded in making out a ‘special case,’ and, 
most wonderful to relate, the spider actually 
began to have some doubts on the subject — a 
circumstance most unusual with him. But on 
more mature reflection, which was greatly 
accelerated by a seven days’ appetite — for not so 
much as even a mosquito had he had during 
that period — the spider said — “INly plump little 
Buzzer, I admit that all that you say is true, 
and that I ought to let 3^011 off. Also, 3"ou have 
my full S3^mpathy, but I cannot neglect this 
plain fact, viz, : In the history of the world 
it has never 3"et been known that a spider has 
ever let a fl3" go, when he had once got him in 
his trap. Do 3"ou think we spin these fine 
hexagonal webs for nothing? No — histor3^, and 
the whole economy of the universe are hanging 
in the balance — w^hich wa3" I decide : the one will 
be sullied for ever, and the other will quite go 
to the dogs, if I let 3^ou off. I just can’t. 
However, poor fly again pleaded with redoubled 
energ3" — using all those arts which rhetoricians 
and logicians call by hard names, and phrases 
like argumentum ad hominem — and at last the 
spider agreed to refer the matter to the man 
at the tea table, w^ho, luckib^ for them, happened 
to be a very great naturalist. The question was 
put to him : Has a spider ever been known to 
let a fi3" off when once fairU" and square^' 
caught in his net? The man pulled down great 
volumes one by one from the shelves, and, after 
turning over the pages for a long time, he gave 
his answer — No. “There you are. I knew it 
all along. I cannot spoil such a record” — said 
the spider, as he pounced upon the fl3", and there 
and then made an end of him — and so kept that 
record clean. 

The two Lotus Leaves, 

Two lotus leaves lay floating on the surface 
of a pool, and a bright lotus flower was weaving 
over them in the resplendent beauty of its full 
bloom. One of the lotus leaves lay level with 
the surface, and on it there were many little 
drops of water, that glided over it like quick- 
silver, or rested motionless on its bosom like 
glittering gems. The other lotus leaf, because 
it lay not quite level wdth the surface, w^as now 
and then lifted, and shaken by the gentle 


breeze, so that no drop of water could remain 
on it. The first leaf said to the second leaf— 
“See how beautiful I am, bedecked with gems 
that reflect all the colors of the rainbow, so tha: 
people stand on the bank of the pool only to 
look at me, and admire me. But no one will 
w^aste even a passing glance on 3’ou.” The 
second leaf replied — “Don’t brag too much. 
Those things that you call gems, are only drops 
of water and the sun can dry them up ; and the 
wind can blow’ them aw’a3^” But the next day 
the lotus leaf, that gloried so much in its beauty, 
was covered all over with sickly yellow^ spots, 
and holes— for the hot sun had burned into it 
through every drop of wnter, like a lens or a 
burning glass— and the beautiful scarlet lotus 
flowxr still w’aved over both the lotus leaves in 
the pool. 

Speculative Maggots. 

There w’ere a lot of maggots in a mouldy old 
ball of cheese, and they began to talk and 
speculate on a lot of things w’hich did not con- 
cern them one bit. One asked; “Who do 3-ou 
think made this big round ball?” Another 
said : “Why — we ourselves, 3^ou miserable idiot 
— to ask such a question proves 3"OU to he one. 
But who told 3"OU the ball is round?” One 
said: “I know" w’ho made it. It is good old 
Tipton. See there is his name on it.” Another 
said: “It cannot be. That is only a name. 
A name cannot make a ball of cheese like this.” 
One said: “Wait — it may be true — but w’here 
did Tipton get the stuff from?” One said • 
“I don’t knowr — nor do I care to — it must have 
been there alwa3^s — otherwise it wouldn’t be 
there — ^that is all.” One said frankly: “1 
know" nothing about it — and none of us will 
ever know an3dhing about it — so let us not 
distress ourselves to no purpose — but only eat 
and live.” Then the man at the breakfast table, 
w^ho w’as quietU^ listening to all this confabula- 
tion said: “I’ll tell 3’ou w’here it came from 
It came from the cow. And I’ll also tell 3"ou 
w"here it will go to — Here” — and he put a big 
junk of the rotten cheese into his mouth, and 
thus put an end at once to the contending 
parties, and their vain speculations. 

The Two Bees. 

An old bee, and a 3"oung bee were flying 
about from flow’er to flower, in a big garden, 
sipping nectar, and gathering hone3^. Wlien 
the sun began to go dowm the old bee said: 
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^‘Come. It is time to go home now/* But 
the young bee said: ‘AVait a bit. There is 
one flower more I would like to visit : tha : 
bright red one there, which I have been looking 
for all the day, and have only just now found. 
It is full of nectar. I know it, for I went to it 
only yesterday.’’ The old bee said: ^%et that 
flower alone. That is a tulip, and shuts up at 
sunset.” ”Get away you, and go home” — 
said the young bee — ”I have visited it — and 
hundreds like it — before — and I know better.” 
So he would not listen, but went, and entered 
into that bright and beautiful looking flower, 
and remained there a long time, gathering the 
pollen, and draining the nectar, as deep down 
as he could go. The the young bee turned 
round to fly away, but alas ! the fio\ver had 
closed behind him, and that bee never came out 
again. 

The Bicycle Wheels. 

A cyclist was scorching along on a hot dusty 
road. The front wheel, looking round witV' 
disdain on the back w^heel, said: ’‘Spin away 
you old fool — but 3’ou cannot overtake me.” 
The back wheel said: ‘T don’t want to — ^but 
it is I who make 3’ou run before me like a cur 
You only move because I push 3"ou, and make 
3’ou go.” The Crank, hearing this said : “Fools 
both of }"ou — wdthout me neither of the pair of 
you would budge an inch. It is I who make 
both of 3’ou spin round and round.” Here the 
patient, long-suffering, down-trodden maca- 
damised old road got his back up, and said : 


“You all talk about things you know nothing 
about. The front wheel is altogether wrong. 
The back wheel also is wTong. The Crank — 
though he is nearest the truth — is also wTong. 
It is I who make the whole lot of yon go; for 
without me 3’ou w^ould, if at all, be only 
spinning round and round in the same place, 
like a W’eathercock.” The C3xlist now put in: 
“Very good all of you — but 3’ou have forgotten 
the most important point — and that is myself, 
without me, and these two legs of mine, how do 
3"ou think that crank would turn round. I’m 
the man who does that.” But unluckily for 
the C3xlist, he had just at that ver3’ moment 
taken out from his pocket a fat sandwich and 
was munching it to get up steam, for he had a 
long wa3" 3’et to go. The sandwich said : 
“Without me — what 3^ou call food — ^3^our 
stomach could be as empty as a drum, 3’our 
veins bloodless, and your bones marrowless, 
and those two legs of 3murs would no more be 
able to move than that lump of cowdung lying 
on the side of the road. It is I who make you 
all go.” It was a hot da3^, and the sun was 
shining very brighth^, and the sun said : 
“There is some sense in what that sandwich 
says. As for the rest of 3^011 — 3"ou are all a pack 
of fools — for it is I who made that sandwich, 
and all flesh is grass, and without me there 
would not be a single blade of grass on the 
whole earth, and every stomach would be empty. 
So, hold your tongues, all of you. It is I who 
make 3’ou all go” — and so they went. 


BRAHMANISM AND BUDDHISM. 

By Prof. A. A. Macdonelu, m.a., pIi.d., le.d. 


IV. 

The establishment of the elaborate system of 
caste which characterises Indian civilization from 
this time onw^ards, has had a narrowing influence 
on the social virtues, and has arrested their 
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development. For instead of unifying the 
population it tended to split it up into innumer- 
able groups divided insurmountable barriers 
which forbade intermarriage and eating together, 
thus limiting the application of other-regarding 
moralit3^ They further fostered arrogance in 
the higher castes, especially the Brahmins who 
constantly endeavoured to enforce their claims 
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to spiritual and social superiority. On the other 
hand, it tended to the degradation of the lower 
castes, whose contact or even mere shadow might 
cause impurity. 

An injurious effect of the caste system was, 
moreover, the custom of child-marriage result- 
ing from the prohibition of marrying outside the 
caste and the consequent difficulty of obtaining 
suitable husbands. A further disadvantageous 
effect was that, in such early marriages, the 
young people had no say in the matter, and that 
the frequent premature consummation of 
marriage tended to the production of immature 
children and the consequent deterioration of 
physique in the population. 

Speaking generally the moral code and the 
notions as to right and wrong prevailing during 
this period in India did not differ essentially 
from those current among other nations of 
antiquity. Distinctive features were the peculiar 
sanctity attributed to Brahmins as well as all 
their belongings, and to the cow, the sacred 
animal of the Hindus. The veneration of the 
cow^ can, however, be traced back to the Indo- 
Iranian period : for as I have already pointed 
out, this v/as also a feature, though in a less 
developed form, of the Zoroastrian religion. 

By the performance of a penance every sin 
could be atoned for, and these penances were 
an important source of profit for the Brahmins, 
much in the same way as dispensations were to 
the Roman Catholic Church during the Middle 
ages in Europe. This system of atonement goes 
hack to a Indo-Iranian period, for the penances 
prescribed in the Vendidad of the A vesta are 
closely analogous to the penances (prayaschittam) 
of the Sanskrit law-books. Thus one who has 
committed the moral sin of drinking intoxicating 
liquor is required to drink the same liquor w^hen 
boiling hot. For certain forms of stealing, the 
lunar penance (can dr ay an a), a severe form of 
fasting, is prescribed. Swallowing the five 
products of the cow (panca^gavyam) is part of 
the penance for various offences ; it has, I am 
told, been reduced to a very minute quantity 
for the heinous offence of crossing the sea. The 
Vismt-sutra states that scratching the back of 
a cow destroys all guilt. Religious gifts to 
Brahmans are greatly recommended as 
penances. Several instances are recorded in 
Indian history of rich men giving their own 
weight in gold or silver to Brahmins, a practice 
called tula-piirusa, 'a man’s weight.’ 

Though each class had its special duties 


assigned to it, there were also general obligations 
common to all cases, some self-regarding, others 
social ; of the former kind were self-restraint, 
purity, contentment veracity, liberality 
sympathy, straightforwardness, obedience 
towards elders, regard for animal life. The 
doctrine of ahhnsa was, however, not so much 
insisted on in the Brahmanic as in the Buddhist 
and Jaina creeds : for a sacrifice, cattle may be 
slain, and the meat of such cattle may be eaten 
although the doctrine of karma and of the souFs 
passage through all kinds of animal bodies, 
according to its deeds in a former life is fully 
recognised in the code of 'Mann. 

Asceticism, combined with religious medita- 
tion, occupies an important position in 
Hinduism. The fourth stage (asrama) in the 
life of the Brahmin is that of the religious 
mendicant (yati), which is preceded by that of 
the forest hermit (vanaprastha). These are 
laid down as regular orders into v/hich the 
Brahmin should successively enter. 

The Mahahharata, like the legal codes, forms 
a vast treasure of Hindu ethics. It represents 
perhaps more truly the actual standard of 
morality prevailing at the period, than do the 
law-books, the standard of w^hich tends to be 
ideal and artificial, and w^hich, being written 
by Brahmins for Brahmins, are apt to exaggerate 
their caste pretensions. The epic, in a general 
way, describes the path of religious duty as 
eightfold fwhich it is also said to be in 
Buddhism), but here this path is stated to consist 
in sacrifice, penance, study, self-control absence 
of greed, liberality, mercy and truthfulness. It 
is the epics that furnish pictures w^hat the 
domestic and social life of the times must have 
been. In these, wives appear as loyal and 
devoted to their husbands, as Damayanti and 
Savitri, while husbands are affectionately 
disposed towards their wdves. Parents are 
fondly attached to their children and are ready 
to sacrifice themselves for their welfare. 
Children are dutiful to their parents and sub- 
missive to their superiors. Love and harmony 
prevail throughout the family circle. 

Though, as I have already remarked, morality 
does not come within the range of the six 
orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy as it does 
within those of the canonical book of the un- 
orthodox system of Buddhism a moralising tone 
pervades the whole range of Sanskrit literature. 
It is particularly strong in the collections of 
fables, like the Panchiantra and the Hitopadesa^ 
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which are to a large extent treatises on morality 
inculcated tnrougU instructive speeches 
put into the mouths oi tigers, jackals, cats, 
parrots, monkeys, and other animals, it also 
perv'ades Sansjbmt lyrics and dramas. It is not 
too much to say that in no literature is the 
moralising note so prominent, it is perhaps 
just owing to the universality of this mode ot 
expression that there are so few works in 
Sanskrit dealing with morality exclusively. 

The ke\mote of ail this poetry is the doctrine 
of the vanity of human liie, which developing 
before the rise of Buddhism has dominated 
Indian thought ever since. The only true 
happiness is here represented as to be found in 
the abandonment of desire and retirement from 
the world. The poet turns from the beauties of 
nature with sadness to seek mental calm and 
lasting happiness in the solitude of the forest. 
The necessity of pursuing virtue is another 
practical lesson they draw from it. Gentleness 
and forbearance towards good and bad is recom- 
mended after the examples of the moon who 
does not withdraw her light even from the hut 
of the outcast. This spirit of universal tolerance 
and love of mankind appears when we read 
that ‘even a Sudra deserves respect who knows 
and does his duty well,’ or that noble-minded 
men regard the wUole world as their kin. The 
conception of fate is naturally often touched 
upon in this poetry. We often read from the 
operation of destiny, but that this should not 
paralyse human effort. For, it is pointed out, 
since fate is nothing else than the result of action 
done in a former birth, every man can by right 
conduct shape his future fate, just as a potter 
can mould a lump of clay into whatever form he 
likes. 

When w^e come down to later times, we find 
a general tendency on the part of religious 
founders, such as Bassava, the founder of the 
Ivingayats, in the 12th century, Kabir, the 
founder of the Kabirpanthis, in the 15th of 
Nanak and of Chaitanya in the i6th, to proclaim 
the social equality of all those who entered their 
order, so as to relax the bonds of caste. In 
practice, however, it turned out that this leve- 
ling down of caste distinctions met with only 
partial and temporary success. 

As regards the present day, we find in the 
Census reports of 1901 some interesting attempts 
to establish the actual standard of morality in 
India. The conclusions arrived at are these. 
The ordinary Hindu knows it is wrong to 


commit murder, adultery, theft, and perjury, or 
to be covetous. He honours his parents, and 
in the case of his father at any race, to a degree 
exceeding the customs of nearly all other 
nations, wFich have no ceremony resembling 
that of the Sraddh, or fimeral offering, except 
the Chinese. The influence of caste here is of 
the utmost importance ; the principle sanction 
attaching to a breach of morality seems to be 
the fear of caste penalties rather than the tear 
of divine pimishment. An extreme example of 
the effect of caste principles may be seen in 
some of the lowest castes where adulteiy is only 
condemned when committed with a person of 
different caste. In the case of perjury, the 
offence may be committed, without public dis- 
approval, on behalf of a caste-fellow, or even an 
inhabitant of the same village. The doctrine 
of Karma is stated to be one of the firmest beliefs 
of all classes of Hindus, and the fear that a 
man shall reap as he has sown, is an appreci- 
able element in the average morality. A man 
and his wife bathe in the Ganges with their 
clothes tied together, to ensxnre their being 
married to one another in a future existence. 
As for heaven and hell, they are not regarded 
it is stated, as merely transitory stages of 
existence in the cycle of transmigration 
(samsara), but the soul when sufficiently purified 
goes to dwell in heaven for ever. There is no 
idea of absorption in the supreme soul whose 
place is far above. 

The belief in metempsychosis, it appears, 
does not prevail all over India. Thus in the 
w’ords of the Central Provinces Report, the 
ordinary Hindu peasant has pratically no belief 
in the transmigration of the soul, but has a 
vague idea that there is a future life, in which 
those who are good in this world will be happy 
in heaven (sargj skt. svarga), whilst those who 
are bad will be wretched in hell (narak). The 
general effect, however, of these two different 
beliefs on the state of morality remains the same 
idea of retribution in a future state being 
common to both of them. The influence of 
Christian morality on the religious life of India 
began to manifest itself, during the 19th century, 
in the teaching and practical working of the 
various theistical bodies called samaj : the Arya 
and the Brahmo Samaj. Thus the Arya Samaj 
insists on the education of both sexes, the per- 
centage of literacy being consequently high in 
this community as compared with the rest of the 
population. One of its aims, too, is to do good 
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to the world by improving the physical, intellec- 
tual, spiritual, moral, and social condition of 
mankind. 

It is in the teaching of these communities 
that we can see the advance of morality so as to 
include in its widest circle, the good of humanity 
as a whole. It has, otherwise, been still less 
possible for orthodox Hinduism than for nearly 
all other early religions, with its caste barriers, 
to overstep the frontiers of national morality. 
It is true that advanced individual thinkers 
occasionally expressed cosmopolitan ideas but 
it is doubtful whether owing to their extremely 
limited geographical and ethnological know- 
ledge, even the most enlightened Hindus except 
in quite recent times, really extended such 
sentiments to peoples beyond the frontiers of 
Bharatavarsa, the Sanskrit name for India. 

V. 

Buddhism is essentially an Indian religion, 
being an offshoot of Brahmanism and deriving 
many details from that system ; it has never- 
theless become a fundamentally different 
religion. Founded by Buddha in north-eastern 
India towards the end of the 6th century, B. C., 
it disappeared, like Christianity from its native 
country many centuries ago but became one of 
the three great w^orld-religions profoundly 
influencing the civilisation of Farther East. 
Christianity has influenced that of the West. In 
India itself. Buddhism deeply affected the 
spiritual life of the country for over a thousand 
years. All the canonical texts, both Pali and 
Sanskrit, were produced in India ; the Buddhism 
of the many countries to which this religion has 
spread could not be understood without a 
knowledge of its earliest or Indian phase \ and 
without the evidence of Buddhist architecture 
and sculpture in India the history of Indian art 
would be impossible. 

The original and essential doctrine of 
Buddhism is that all earthly existence is suffer- 
ing, the only means of release from it being 
renunciation and enteriial death. Brahmanism 
being its basis, the essential features of 
Buddhism cannot be fully understood without a 
definite statement, w'hich of the religious ideas 
of the antecedent religion it rejected, and which 
of them it retained. On the one hand, Buddha 
repudiated the authority of the Vedas and the 
Vedic sacrificial system ; he condemned self- 
mortification ; he denied the knowledge both 


of a world-soul and of the individual-soiii ; 
He discarded the distinctions ot caste witnm 
tue monastic order, though not as a general 
classification ot society ; and he vvas entirely 
averse to specuiatiou on metaphybicai pro- 
blems, to which the adUereuts ot Brahmm- 
ism were so prone, Uu the other hand, Buddha 
retained the Dehet in transmigration [sammra) 
and retribution \karma} practically unchanged ; 
he also adhered to the doctrine that the great 
goal of endea\our is release troni transmigration 
lu L.e ^.ttaiiied by means of renunciation. Even 
the tundanicntai doctrine of Buddhism on its 
philosophical side, that all earthly existence is 
suhenng, is only a development of the view ot 
life already apparent in the Upaiiishads. The 
Sankhya philosophy, which is the most pessimis- 
tic of all the Brahmanic systems, may have in 
its earliest form contributed to the foundations 
of the philosophical side of Buddhism. It is 
really only on what may be called its religious 
side that Buddhism is original. Primitive 
Buddhism was a religion of humanity, a system 
of practical morality, keynote of which is 
universal charity : kindness to all beings, 
animals as weU. as men. It is here that the 
originality of Buddha’s teaching is chiefly to be 
foimd ; for the sphere of ethics had been 
neglected by Brahman thought, wFich was 
mainly directed to ritual and theosophical 
speculation. To this aspect of Buddhism is to 
be traced the profound influence which it has 
exercised as a world religion. 

In contrast with Brahmin morality, which 
consists in conformity to an impersonal law and 
tradition, that of Buddhism is bound up with 
the personality of its founder. This is a 
necessary censequence as the starting-point of 
the religion. Buddha is revered not only as the 
founder of the religion, but also as the revealer 
of final truths and the guide of all beings to the 
same attainment as his own. He is the Saviour, 
the ferr>^man who conducts men to the farther 
shore of perfection, which may be reached by 
all who follow his instructions in accordance 
with truth. His position in Buddhism is 
similar to that of Christ in Christianity, as is 
already indicated by the very names of these 
two religions as called after their founders. He 
is the examplar whom all must follow who 
desire to obtain salvation. His person is the 
pivot on which all Buddhist thought turns, the 
ideal at which every believer should aim. In 
him personal perfection is united with universal 
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truths. Thus he is represented in the Itivuttaka 
(12) as saying of himself 'one who sees me sees 
the truth’. He is the light of the world (or the 
eye, loka-chakkhu) , but everyone should dis- 
cover the same light in himself {atta--dipa)i the 
Master being the revealer of the light, and not 
an intruder from the outside. One takes refuge 
in the Buddha in order to take refuge in himself 
{atta sarana), as the master has done. The 
whole of the doctrines of early Buddhism are set 
forth in the fundamental four noble truths 
The first three represent the philosophical, the 
fourth the religious aspect of the system. These 
four truths are the following ; First, all that 
exists is subject to sulfering. This at once 
shows the thoroughly pessimistic character of the 
Buddhistic outlook. The Buddhist scriptures 
constantly dwell on the transitoriness and w^orth- 
lessness of all things, and no other religion is 
so penetrated by the belief in the utter vanity 
and misery of existence. 

The second truth is : the origin of suffering 
is human passions. Suffering is described as 
resulting from thirst {trisna, Pali tanha) or the 
desire of life, w’hich until it is destroyed, leads 
to continued transmigration and the return of 
suffering. 'Thirst’ by the formula of causation 
is traced backward through a chain of several 
causes to m'idya, ignorance, that is, lack of 
knowledge of the doctrine of Buddha. From 
ignorance are derived the latent impressions 
(sarnsakaras) of former acts constituting predis- 
positions that lead to further acts. Buddha 
taught that man, by an act of his own free will, 
influences these predispositions and determines 
his own fate. From the Samskaras is produced 
consciousness {vijnayia)^ the thinking part of 
the individual, regarded as a non-corporeal ele- 
ment that does not perish with the body, but 
remains with the Samskaras after death, and 
with them forms the germ of a new existence. 
From consciousness are evolved name-and-forin 
(nama^rupa) equivalent to the 'individual 
From these again arise the six organs, i.e., the 
five senses and manas, i.e., the individual now 
assumes a practical form. From the organs are 
produced 'contact,’ thence 'perception,* which 
is the immediate source of 'thirst.’ From 
'thirst* arises 'attachment* to 'worldly objects, 
this leads to continued becoming (bhava), an 
infinite series of new existences. These, finally, 
are the cause of birth, old age, and death, pain, 
suffering, sorrow, and despair. 

Here, next to the doctrine of causation, must 


be mentioned that of the five "skancthas,** or 
elements of existence, of which every thinking 
being is composed — body, sensation, perception, 
emotion, judgment. A being thus composed was 
regarded as not in a permanent condition but 
always in a state of becoming, personality being 
only a sum of perpetually successive movements. 
Similarly, w'hat was called soul w’as regarded 
by Buddha only as an aggregate of changing 
individual elements, not as eternal and un- 
changeable, different and separable from the 
body. 

The third noble truth is : the cessation 
of passions releases from suffering. With 
Buddha’s view of the soul is closely con- 
nected that of "Nirvana”, which means 'ex- 
tinction’ like that of a lamp. This is of two 
kinds, representing two stages of release. The 
first which is a necessary antecedent of the 
second, is the extinction of desire (irisna) re- 
sulting in ‘blissful calm’ during the remainder 
of life (corresponding to the “Jivan-mukti,” 
'deliverance while alive’, of the Brahmins). The 
enlightenment now attained causes the cessation 
of ignorance and consequently of re-birth, out 
the results of deeds done before enlightenment 
ha\'e to be suffered while the released man is 
still alive. The second stage is not reached till 
decease, after which there is no awakening, 
transmigration is at an end, birth and death are 
overcome without a remainder. This is "Parinir- 
vana” or 'complete extinction’, often inaccu- 
rately spoken of simply as "Nirvana.” 

It is sometimes thought that Buddha avoided 
a clear definition of complete "Nirvana”, 
because he often puts aside the question of what 
the exact condition after death is w^hen release 
has been obtained. But he appears to have done 
this because he considered the question im- 
material, the main object of his doctrine being 
deliverance from suffering. He left no doubt 
about the goal to which his teaching led : the 
cessation of all the Samskaras y annihilation of all 
the Skandhasy eternal death. The glowing 
colours, however, in w^hich the bliss enjoyed in 
the first or living state of release is described, 
led to the transformation of complete Nirvana 
into a positive paradise in Sanskrit Buddhism. 

These first three noble truths are concerned 
with the philosophical side of Buddha*s teach- 
ing, and were meant for the learned only. It 
was the fourth truth, which embraces practical 
morality and was meant for the people, that 
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made Buddhism the religion it became. This 
fourth truth is as follows: — 

The path that leads to the cessation 
of suffering is the eightfold path. This truta 
represents the sum total of Buddhist morality, 
which is coloured by the goal to which it leads. 
The eightfold path comprises : right belief, 
right resolve, right word, right deed, right life, 
right endeavour, right thought, right medita- 
tion. 

It should here be remembered, that, in the 
Buddhist view, practical morality should be ac- 
companied by theoretical knowledge, and that 
the combined moral and intellectual perfection 
of a personalit3^ is the highest aim of Buddhist 
ethics. Mere knowledge, or a solitary immer- 
sion in mystic contemplation without practical 
actions, is not perfection, while on the other 
hand moraliU" without insight into the depth of 
truth is baseless : in other words morality un- 
supported reason has no solid foundation 
.(that is, the customary morality of the 
ignorant) . 

Many of 3"ou will probably remember in this 
connection the Sanskrit aphorism : ‘knowledge 
without action is a mere burden, like a necklace 
on an ugly woman.’ 

(0 The first stage on the eightfold path is 
true belief. It is, of course, indispensable to 
all who enter on the path of salvation, but 
especiall3" for the monk who has renounced the 
world. As the cardinal maxim of Buddhist 
morality is, to abandon the false and base con- 
duct of common men, and to adopt the methods 
of Buddha, in whose person is to be found the 
guide to the ultimate, the important role 
which faith fills in Buddhist morality is obvious. 
It is indeed one of the cardinal virtues of 
Buddhism, just as it is in Christianity. 

The next five stages comprise the five com- 
mandments prescribed for la3"men and practically 
all including man’s duty to neighbour. The 
cardinal virtue dominating them all is charity 
(in St. Paul’s sense of ‘human kindness,’ maiiri 
in Sanskrit, metta in Pali) ; which Buddha 
declared to be of far greater value than all other 
means of acquiring religious merit, and the 
practice of which is constantly emphasised in 
the Buddhist scriptures. One of the precepts 
inculcated in connection with metta, or human 
kindness, is to requite evil with good. The 
history of Buddhism shows that such precepts 
were actually practised. This precept resulting 
from charity is also preached by Christ. In the 


Chinese system of morality Confucius w^ould not 
go as far as this : he asserted that evil should 
be requited with justice, not with good. That 
the standard of the moral law in Buddhism is 
very high is evident from the five command- 
ments. 

(ii) I. The first of these five command- 
ments is “Thou shalt not kill.” The meaning 
conve3^ed by the prohibition is that one should 
refrain, not onl3" from taking life directly or 
indirectly, but from doing harm to creatures 
both strong and w^eak. With the desire to avoid 
crushing insects and the shoots of plants was 
connected the practice of remaining in the 
monasteries during the rains. For similar 
reasons the Buddhists abominated the animal 
scrifices of the Brahmins, as well as hunting and 
war. A practical result of this appears in one 
of the edicts of Asoka, which forbids the killing 
and sacrificing of animals. The extension of 
kindness to include animals was imdoubtedl3^ 
influenced by the doctrine of transmigration. 
Its far-reaching application of the principle made 
Buddhism the most tolerant of religions, for it 
has never extended itself by the sword or by 
force. But this ver3" toleration was disastrous 
to it, especially when it came into contact with 
Islam. This commandment is only a wide ex- 
tension of the principle of ahimsa which is also 
recognised in Hinduism. ‘Thou shalt not kill’ 
is also one of the ten Jewish commandments : 
but its scope there does not extend beyond the 
human race. 

(in) 2. Thou shalt not steal” is the second 
commandment. It means that one should refrain 
not only from taking what is not given, but from 
causing or approving of such action. On its 
positive side, it implies liberality. This com- 
mandment is also identical with one of the Old 
Testament commandments. 

(ih^) 3. The third commandment is “Thou 
shalt not be unchaste”. It has a twofold appli- 
cation : with regard to laymen it prohibits 
adultery, but with regard to the monastic order 
it further enjoins celibacy. It is identical with 
the Hebrew commandment “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,” except that the latter does 
not imply celibacy, as in the Buddhist order. 

(t;) 4. The fourth commandment is : 
Thou shalt not lie.” The full meaning of this 
is, that falsehood of every kind, including 
calumny, misrepresentation, and false witness, 
is prohibited. It implies on the positive side 
that one should say only what is good of one’s 
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neighbour, not only what is conducive to 
harmony. It is partially identical with, though 
wider in its scope than, one of the ten Hebrew 
commandments : ^‘Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour’’. 

(xu*) 5 The last of the five commandments 
is : ‘‘Thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquors. ’ 
This also implies that one should not cause 
others to drink or approve of their doing so, 
because it leads to folly and ends in madness. 

There is no corresponding prohibition among 
the commandments of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
It is a pity that this should be so, for as these 
commandments have been incorporated in Chris- 
tian morality, the virtue of temperance would 
doubtless otherwise not be in such a backward 
state in the northern and western countries of 
Europe. The United States of America, ap- 
parently dissatisfied with the slow progress of 
temperance, have recently prohibited the sale of 
intoxicating liquors by law, but seemingly with- 
out very conspicuous success. Alcoholic drinks 
have now assumed a generally medicinal 
character, and can easily be bought in chemists’ 
shops, though not at bars. It is not quite clear 
how this law came to be passed : perhaps because 
every voter thought that it would be better for 
the country if his neighbour were forced to be 
sober, though not himself a believer in total 
abstinence, voting somewhat in the spirit of the 
Roman who said : I recognise the better course 
and approve of it, but I follow the worse.* 
These five commendments are to be observed 
by the monk as well as by the layman ; but 
there are five additional ones that are specially 
applicable to the former. These enjoin that he 
should (6) not eat at unlawful times, (7) not 
engage in dancing, singing, music, or plays ; (8) 
not use garlands, perfumes and ornaments ; (9) 
not sleep in a high or broad bed ; (10) not accept 
gifts or silver or gold. 

(i;n') The seventh stage of the eightfold path 
is right thought : This could only be represent- 
ed by hymns of Buddha and the church. There 
was no god to whom prayer could be addressed, 
and Buddha was only a human being who, after 
he had entered Par (nirvana, no longer existed. 
Thus the early phase of Buddhism was un- 
known. Confessional formulas also find a place 
in the stage of right thought. The work called 
Patimokha (Sanskrit, Pratimokhna) was a for- 
mulary of confession constituting one of the 
oldest parts of the Pali canon. It is a list of sins 
enjoined by Buddha to be recited twice a month 


on the days of full and new moon in an assembly 
of at least four monks. At the end of each 
section the reciter inquired whether any of those 
present had transgressed any of the articles that 
it contained. These tw^o confessional days are 
called upavasatha (Pali upavasatha), a term 
originally meaning ‘fast-day*, inherited from 
Brahmanism. The eighth da^^ after new^ and the 
eighth day after full moon w’ere also upavasatha 
days, though not for confession. These four 
days together constituted w-eekly recurring 
festivals of the nature of Sabbaths. 

(viii) The eighth stage w’as right contem- 
plation. Four stages are distinguished in this 
and can only be practised by monks. As aids 
to mental concentration exercises in expiration 
and inspiration w^ere much indulged in. Thus, 
though Buddha rejected all self mortification, 
he was not unsympathetic tow^ards some of the 
practices of Yoga. 

VI. 

Throughout the system of Buddhist morality 
the personality of Buddha is prominent, and 
associated with it is esteem for individual liberty 
(as contrasted with rigid obedience to impersonal 
law) , or at least for the spirit of (liberation and) 
liberalism. Though Buddha gave many precepts 
both in the theoretical and the practical sphere, 
they are expected to be followed not in the letter, 
but in the spirit. This comes out very clearly 
in Buddha’s last sermon w-hen he w^as about to 
enter into the Great Decease (Par (nirvana). In 
this he urged that his disciples should leave off 
minor precepts and be themselves their own 
light. The value of this admonition cannot be 
over-estimated, when we note how it was handed 
dowm even in that school of Buddhist’s {thera- 
vadins) who were strict advocates of precedent. 
This liberal spirit is closely connected with the 
esteem shown for the middle path which is ex- 
pressly stated in the very opening of Buddha’s 
first sermon at Benares to be a fundamental 
principle of Buddhist ethics and remained its 
guiding spirit throughout the vicissitudes of its 
history. The middle path is recommended not 
merely because it lies in the middle betw^een 
worldly pleasure and ascetic self-tortures, but 
because therein lies the right way for realising 
the ideal in accordance with truth. It is this 
liberal and moderate spirit w^hich distinguishes 
Buddhism from other ascetic orders, especially 
from the Jains; and it is owing to this spirit 
that, while Jainism remained to the last a formal 
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asceticism, Buddhism was able, in its develop- 
ment, to adapt itself to the needs of various times 
and peoples. This was the main reason why 
Buddhism became a great world religion, which 
neither Hinduism nor Jainism, owing to the 
rigidity of these systems, could ever have become. 
You will observe that the following of the middle 
path, an essential element in Buddhist morality, 
is practically identical with the doctrine of the 
mean in Confucianism, as well as with the 
principle of moderation w^hich is the guiding 
spirit of Greek morality. 

The full realisation of the eightfold path and 
the attainment of enlightenment {hodhi) are 
necessarily associated with the final eradicatioi 
of fundamental vice. This condition is express- 
ed in the status of an arhai (Fsli-arahat) or 
‘saint,’ who is free from all sins and desires, and 
enjoying perfect mental calm, has attained 
earthly Nirvana. Every Buddhist should aim 
at the attainment of saintship, and the only 
standard of this attainment is to be found in the 
personality of Buddha who is one of the arhats. 
In this respect the ideal of Buddhist morality 
consists in the imitation of Buddha (as is the 
imitation of Jesus in Christianity) : this is the 
reason why faith in the master is so strongl\' 
insisted on for both moral and intellectual per- 
fection. The ideal arhai sees in self-culture the 
first requisite of morality. This was the ideal 
of a section of conservative Buddhists who 
adhered rather to the letter than the spirit of 
the fundamental teaching. Opposed to this 
stream arose a more broad-minded school, which 
emphasised the importance of following Buddha’s 
footsteps in spirit. This difference resulted in 
the division of the Hinayana and the Mahayana. 
In the former the ideal is the arhai j the self- 
centred saint, to whom self-culture is the first 
requisite of morality. To the Mahayamst the 
ideal is the bodhisattva, who insists on the 
necessity of altruistic action and thoughts, even 
for the sake of self-culture, as in the case of 
Buddha’s former lives; the Bodhisattva is the 
teacher and benefactor of all beings. The 
Mahayana works for the sake of others in order 
to lead them to enlightenment. This system 
makes it possible for all beings to help each 
other on the way to salvation. In fact, this view 
is an altruistic, while the other is an egotistical 
one. The Mahayana ideal from the moral point 
of view’ show’s a highly important advance from 
a self-regarding to an other-regarding outlook. 
The practical results of this ideal were moment- 


ous. It may be said that Buddhist influence in 
China and Japan turned on this pivot although 
ii \X 2 Ls accompanied wdth abuses as w’ell. 

The classification of the virtues as W’ell as 
the vice, in the Buddhist morality, consists of 
many enumerations, in which cross-divisions are 
not infrequent. As it would be both tedious 
and useless to discuss all these here, I wdll only 
mention w’hat seems of importance. 

The vices have in the first place to be 
guarded against and uprooted. The radical vice 
of human nature consists in egoism, which mani- 
fests itself in the three cardinal vices of lust 
(feawa), desire (cha7ida) and intention {adhip- 
pay a). These again manifest themselves in 
various forms, among w^hich are included the 
so-called ‘fetters’ or incentives, one group of 
w’hich consists of no few’er than one hundred 
and eight. Compared with the vices enumer- 
ated in the New’ Testament w’hich are thorough- 
ly practical, these Buddhist classifications are 
more of the nature of ps^^chological analysis of 
hair-splitting order. 

The virtues and virtuous practices are classi- 
fied in seven groups, in all of w’hich are included 
faith, contemplation, and wdsdom, the three 
cardinal virtues of Buddhism, as being the 
essential basis before the other-regarding virtue 
of love can be applied in practical morality. In 
all the classifications mental training plays a 
great part. Buddhism in fact lays more em- 
phasis on the intellectual side than is done in 
Christianity. In this respect the Buddhist 
virtues may be compared rather wdth the Greek 
and the Confucian virtues; in the latter the 
cardinal virtues are w’isdom, love, and courage. 

Faith, how’ever, plays the central part as it 
does in Christianity. 

The virtues w’hich lead to perfection or the 
other shore (param) of Nirvana are called 
param-itas : for the aim of Buddhist morality is 
to bring men to the attainment of saintship or 
Buddhahood, the final goal of perfect enlighten- 
ment. Strictly, speaking every virtue is a 
paramita ; but in the Pali books the term is ap- 
plied exclusively to the moral acts of Buddha 
during his innumerable lives in preparation for 
his Buddhahood. Ten paramitas are enumerat- 
ed : they include charity (dana), truthfulness 
f.^arca), and love or charity in St. Paul’s sense 
(metta) Whh these may be compared the ten 
dharmas in Manu requisite for attaining the 
highest resort {paramam gaiim). The param- 
itas play a great part in the ethical system of 
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the Maha^^ana, which bring tlieni within the 
scope of all Buddhists, who must strive for per- 
fect enlightenment. The Saddharma-pundarika, 
The lotus of the true law,’ summarises these 
virtues. In the case of the Bodhisattvas, more 
consideration is paid to these among their virtues 
that have regard to others, and the essence of 
love is more prominent than in the ordinary 
treatment of the paramitas. 

VII. 

The organisation for the realisation of the 
virtues and the promotion of morality was 
established in the Buddhist Order or Sanglia, 
which included monks and laymen. The 
guidance of morality therein was laid down by 
Buddha in the rules of obedience (vinaya), 
which included prohibitions and commandments, 
as well as the necessary measures of discipline 
for carrying them out. Though the vow of tak- 
ing refuge {sarana) in the three jewels (Buddha, 
Dharma, Sangha) and the promise to keep the 
first five commandments in the ceremon}" of 
admission, are common to all members of the 
order, a clear line of demarcation is drawn 
between the la}^ and the monastic disciples in 
regard to the other standards of life. Buddhism 
thus teaches a twofold standard of morality ; one 
that of monks and nuns which is beyond the 
world (lokuttara), and the other that of the 
laity, which is worldly. A detailed description 
of worldly morality is given in the sermon to 
Singalaka : here the practice of filial piety, 
harmony between husband and wife, respect 
towards teachers, etc. are recommended as the 
deeds that shall bear good fruit in one’s being 
bom in heavenly worlds. But to be perfectly 
moral according to the Buddhist ideal, all the 
conditions of the Sila or moral code should be 
fulfilled : for this, the monastic or homeless life 
is a necesssary condition. It is evident that 
Buddha recommended the life of an ascetic 
(samana) as the fittest for perfect morality, but 
at the same time did not exclude household life 
(sagara) entirely from salvation. The Buddhist 
community or Order (sangha) is made up of the 
four classes of members : monks and nuns, 
laymen and lay women. These four are always 
described as making up one body and as equally 
praiseworthy when they are well disciplined. 
Moreover, we hear of a Brahmin named 
Vacchagotta, who praised the law’s of Buddha 
because of their universal application to all his 
follow^ers without distinction of the condition of 


life. Buddha himself is credited with having 
guile so far as to say that no difference existed 
between a layman and a monk w’hen they had 
realised a condition of perfect purity. We find 
several laymen and la3wvomen described as hav- 
ing attained saintship (arhat) and it is 
evident that where there are differences of degree 
in their attainment, this is due to the difference 
in their state of emancipation from the fetters, 
and not to their respective conditions of life. 
Not a few^ la^" disciples (iipasakas) are said to 
have cast off the five fetters and to have enter- 
ed into perfect parinirvana equally with many 
monks (bhikkhus). It is evident that many 
Upasakas wxre in the way inferior to monks in 
moral perfection, and that Buddha allowx'd them 
the same honour as the monks. We ma}", in 
fact, safel}^ conclude that Buddha did not make 
a fundamental distinction between these tw'o 
classes of his disciples in regard to the degree of 
their moral and spiritual perfection. It is at the 
same time ver^" evident that man}^ could attain 
the moral ideal of Buddhism wfith less difl&culty 
b}^ means of the homeless than of the house- 
hold life, on the same ground as St. Paul re- 
commended celibacy to the followers of Christ. 
Hence the pre-eminently monastic character of 
Buddhist moralit\", and hence the duty of the 
la}" members to show^ special respect to the 
monks. 

Something similar can be said about the 
Buddhist view of the relation of the sexes. 
Generally speaking w’oinen are regarded as less 
capable of perfect morality because of their 
natural weakness and defects. Hence female 
ascetics or nuns (bhikkhunis) are required to 
show’ special respect to the monks. Buddha 
himself was never tired of describing the defects 
and vices of w’omen and of warning monks to 
guard against them. But this must not be as- 
cribed simpl}" to contempt for women, because 
similar warnings are given to w’omen in regaid 
to the wickedness of men. We know, too, how 
many excellent w'omen played their part among 
Buddha’s disciples. 

With regard to lay life and the female sex 
it is to be noted that the Mahayana school took 
a higher view as a consequence of their Bodhisat- 
tva ethics. They take the former lives of 
Sakyamuni (Buddha) as the models of morality, 
w’hich should at the same time be everyone’s 
preparation for Buddhahood : hence they find the 
life of nobles or householders in no way 
incompatible with the practice of the paramitas 
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and the attainment of bodhi (enlightenment). 
In the Gandhara sculptures we find the Bodhi- 
sattva Maitreya (the next Buddha) represente I 
with garlands and other decorations, exactly 
like the figures of princes to be seen in the 
Barliiit and Sanchi sculptures. Nearly every 
Mahay ana book contains laudations of various 
Bodhisattvas and lay saints. Thus Vimalakirti, 
a contemporary of Buddha, at Vaisati, lived the 
life of a rich man, dressed in fine clothes, 
driving in a smart carriage and so on, at the 
same time aiming at the perfect practice of the 
paramitas in the worldly life : his moral attain- 
ments were highly praised by Buddha ; he is 
consequently regarded as a model Upasaka 
among the Buddhists of the Far East even at 
the present day. Again Srimla, daughter of 
King Prasenjit, was deeply versed in Buddhist 
wisdom and perfect in her moral practice on the 
path of the Boddhisattvas. The great vows 
which she took in the presence of Buddha, and 
the dialogues between her and Buddha show 
that lay morality when associated with true 
wisdom, was able to take up the essence of all 
the rules enjoined upon monks and nuns and 
to elevate and broaden them to the all-embiac- 
ing morality of the Mahayana. For the Maha- 
yanist, in short, the moral ideal consists in 
practising all the precepts of morality, regard- 
less of the circumstances and conditions of life. 
A Maha3mna text entitled Brahmajala enu- 
merates all Buddhist virtues and moral precepts 
explaining them in higher senses, and according 
to the spirit of the Maha^^ana. It has beorne 
the standard of Buddhist Viyana in China and 
Japan, and has exercised great influence upon 
the moraliU" of both nations. 

The authority b3" which the rules and pre- 
cepts were carried out was the Sangha, the 
religious communit3" as an ecclesiastical orga^'n- 
sation for the realisation of the ideals aimed 
at, instituted b3" Buddha. It is, in fact, the 
Buddhist Church. Buddha was during his fife- 
time the sole authority on and leader of moralit3n 
After his death a kind of apostolic succession, 
though not unified as claimed b}- the Christian 
Church, was kept up b3^ a series of ordaining 
teachers (Upadlnmya in Sanskrit) , and every 
Buddhist could trace the lineage of his ordina- 
tion through the series of teachers up to 
Buddha. This practice of receiving the precepts 
from an Upadhyaya was obser\’ed both by monks 
and la3^men even in Buddha’s time, and parallel 
with this a kind of diocese was inaugurated 


and is continued to the present day. It is 
called the Sima (Skt. Siman), or the circle with- 
in which the wandering monks and nun^, as 
well as resident la3mien, had to attend regular 
meetings and ceremonies conducted by rlie 
elders during the rainy seasons. 

The pcrsonalit3' of Buddha gave unity to 
the Order or Sangha. But he neither designat- 
ed nor made provision for a successor as visible 
head of the Church. This necessaril3^ resulted 
in the formation of man3^ sects, of w^hich two 
centuries after Buddha’s death there w^ere no 
fewer than eighteen with their own monasteries. 
There were ‘elders’ (Sthavisa, Piti thera) in 
the Church, but the3" were not official, the term 
being mereh^ an lionorar3^ title bestow^ed on 
monks who had long been ordained. The or- 
ganisation in the Buddhist church was thus very 
loose and w^as undoubted^" a great cause of 
weakness throughout its histor3g and was one 
of the main causes leading to its ultimate down- 
fall in India. “Even in Buddha’s own day his 
influence could not have extended over Ihe 
man3" small and remote communities which were 
scattered all over India and beyond its confines, 
owing to the great stress he laid on the propaga- 
tion of his doctrine by means of missionaries. 

Buddha himself is described in enthusiastic 
terms. It is said that no being, no Brahmin, 
no god can equal him, and no one can fathom 
his grandeur. Among his innumerable qualities 
thirt3"-tw^o w'ere later singled out as the character- 
istics of a great man — one of these, the usnisa^ a 
round excrescence on the top of the head is al- 
wa3^s represented in the images of Buddha. In 
these there also generall3- appears between the 
brows a kind of w^art uma, (Pali-unna) which is 
described as emitting powerfully illuminating 
ra3^s of light. Nevertheless Buddha was 
regarded as a man, perfect indeed, but mortal. 

In the earh^ da3"s of Buddhism there w'as no 
god to whom they could be offered. But the 
w^orship of relics and the adoration of sacred 
rites soon began to develop. After the crema- 
tion of Buddha his relics w^ere divided into eight 
parts over wffiich the various recipients 
built stupas. The veneration of relics later 
became a much developed cult. With the rise 
of the Maha3mna school representations of 
Buddha and of numerous Bodhisattvas suddenly 
appear in the Buddhist monasteries in the 
region of Gandhara in the extreme north-west 
of India, in the first century of our era. In 
this corner of India was created the conventional 
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tj^pe of Buddha, which, spreading from here to 
other parts of India, was finally diffused over 
the w^hole of the Buddhist world. This type 
w'as probably created by some nameless Greek 
artist in the first century B. C. It has perlnps 
been the most enduring as w^ell as the most 
wfidely dispersed type that the history of art 
has ever recorded. This figure furnished 
melanchoh" evidence of the most striking feature 
in the degeneration of Indian Buddhism : 
Buddha, w*ho denied the existence of the 
supreme god and rejected the worship of gods 
altogether, himself came to be treated as 
supreme god, and the images representing him 
gave rise to a vast development of idolatry in 
the later forms of Buddhism. 

In conclusion it will I think, be useful to 
summarise the morality of Buddhism as shov/ing 
a distinct advance in the direction of the service 
of man. 

The general character was coloured by the 
goal W’hich Buddha had in view" : Nirvana 
attainable only by the destruction of desire : 


hence einphasis w^as laid on asceticism (exclud- 
ing self-mortification as contrary" to the doctrine 
of the ^Middle path) . 

On the religious side there was an absence 
of worship (either prayer or sacrifice); the only 
religious feature being faith in Buddha and 
incipient veneration of sacred sites and relics. 
Moraliri" show"S an advance from the customary 
to the conscious type, being regarded as of 
value only w^hen based on wisdom (prajna) and 
mental training {samadhi or ciUa). It also 
show’s an advance in the direction of altruism as 
based on love for one’s fellow’ man (maitri). 
The ad\'ance from an egoistic to an altruistic 
stage is illustrated by the Hinayana ideal of 
the arhat giving w’ay to the Mahayana ideal of 
the Bodhisattva. 

Lastly Buddhism was the first religion to 
overstep the boundaries of nationality and extend 
morality to its w’idest sphere, mankind, by means 
of missionaries sent to foreign countries. It 
was thus characteristically ascetic, moderate, 
altruistic, cosmopolitan. 


BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


AN INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
ECONOMIC THEORY : A REVIEW. 

Principles of Comparative Economics Vol. I & II. 

M.A., Ph.D., W’ith a Preface by M. Raphael. 
Georges Lew, Senateur Membre de Pinstitut 
de France, &c., (P. S. King & Sons, London, 
1922-3) Vol. I pp. I — 296 and Vol. II pp. i — 415* 


The first volume of Prof. IMukherji’s brilant 
contribution to economic theor\^ is divided 
into two parts: one dealing wfith the First 
Principles of Economics, the Foundations 
of Comparative Economics and the Foundations 
of Regional Economics. The second part deals 
with the general considerations of Applied 
Economics and Relativity in Economic theory 
w"ith special reference to the concept and the 
institution of Property. It moreover differen- 


tiates the Indian scheme of distribution from the 
Western and grounds the general theory of 
Regionalism and the principles of Universal 
Economics on the basis of a 'Moralised’ system 
of competition. This volume is also furnished 
W’ith a not too exhaustive list of notes at the 
end W’ith a valuable index. 

The second volume is mainly descrip- 
tive and seeks to establish that Regionalism 
is not only not incompatible with universal 
economics, but offers the only bedrock 
upon w’hich a more socialised system of 
Consumption and Distribution than the present 
one should rest. Perhaps Regionalism is a 
misnomer. What is meant is Communalism the 
soul of the vast Indian social system not yet 
checked by foreign political experiments and 
institutions. This Communalism is explained 
at some length in the second volume. It is not 
merely an Economic system ; otherwise Prof. 
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Mukherji would never have accepted it ; it is a 
Socio-Economic System, a scheme of life co- 
ordinating different values. From this point of 
view, the chapters on Art and Religion of 
Communalism are specially interesting. If the 
strength of Socialism lies in its appeal to 
humanity we fail to see why Prof. RadhakamaPs 
description of the Indian village community will 
not satisfy those super-fine critics who are not 
prepared to accept the inevitable class-conscious- 
ness and class- conflict that Socialism counts upon 
to inaugurate an era of equality and brotherhood. 
There will be many who will not subscribe to 
Dr. ]Mukherji’s economic theories as such, but 
what he is concerned with and what the modern 
world needs now, is not an abstract, impeccable 
system of economics a la Hegel, but a concrete 
and matter of fact social basis of life a la Ja 7 nes. 
Full-blown systems of philosophy have been 
exploded by the touch of Life, and yet we 
demand full-grown Economics ! It is high time 
that Philosophy should be made a compulsory 
subject for all students of Economics. Dr. 
Mukherji 's picture of the Indian vi 11 age- 
community should engage the attention of those 
who have the quarrel of the universe with them I 

It is not possible to do full justice to the 
merits of the book within the short compass of 
a review. Suffice it to say that by these two 
volumes Prof. IMukerji can w^ell claim to be an 
exponent of India’s message to the wwld. 

Since the days of Bagehot, attempts have been 
made to relate economic phenomena to physical 
concepts and causes. Prof. Jevons in his dis- 
cussion of the coal question and periodicity of 
famines and Moore in his Analysis of Business 
Cycles, followed Bagehot’s method. Their race 
is not yet extinct. A queer survival of their 
method, though it would have been disowned by 
them, is to be found in the economics of 
Communism and Anarchism which consider “the 
the study of the social institutions as a chapter 
of natural science’’. But for reasons which need 
not be detailed here, Prof. Jevons and his school, 
as well as the anarchists, failed. For the truly 
scientific method is both deductive and induc- 
tive. Thus in this book, we find an application 
of the Laws of Kinetics in the analysis of 
economic concepts. The law^s of Returns and 
the Thwry of Population are seen to be parts of 
the I niversal laws of collocation of matter and 
energy, an attempt to illustrate which has been 


Dr. Mukerji’s task and contribution in his 
second volume, which is mainly inductive. 

Coming to the plane of organic life, we find 
a great stress laid upon a much forgotten aspect 
of evolution, i'L., Mutual Aid. The labours of 
Kropatkin and Drummond have their economic 
counterpart in the Co-operative movement of the 
small countries in Europe. But in Political 
Philosophy, the force theory of Oppeiihcimer and 
the conflict theor}^ of Gumplowicz are called the 
Sociological interpretation of the State. Such 
theories are at best half-truths which must needs 
hj corrected by a faith in the League of Nations 
and other methods of internationalisation. Dr. 
^Nlukerji believes in both. As a principle of 
economic differentiation — a heresy to all ortho- 
dox Economists with their Natural laws 
immutable like the laws of the Modes and the 
Persians, — between different types of Social 
Constitution and progress the importance of 
plant and animal economy has been brought out. 
Thus the question of diet comes to the fore-front 
of his discussions on Distribution and Consump- 
tion. 

The psychological ground- work of the 
theories advanced here is in keeping wdth the 
recent tendencies of functional and social 
psychology. The concepts of social utility as 
super-imposing the insufficient notions of 
marginal utility, of co-operative production, 
consumption and distribution will cure the con- 
ventional notions about them of their indivi- 
dualistic trend. The significance of instincts 
and values has been elucidated, their actions as 
levers and impulses of the economic urge of 
life have been explained. The contributions 
of the classical school of psychologists occupying 
themselves with the states, rather than the flow 
of consciousness through the channels of 
behaviour of men acting in groups, has 
been sought to be corrected by a true estimate 
of socio-psychological causes which are more in 
accord with the concrete facts of human nature. 

Race or Folk psychology, as the subjective 
back-ground of the economic differentiation of 
society into types, has been discussed in these 
volumes with the object of recognising the im- 
portance of ethnic values and social standards 
of different peoples as regulating economic 
values. The author here establishes a 
alliance with Ethnology. 
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Both regional and anthropological conditions 
determine economic environments. While the 
school of Ratzel and LePlay emphasize the im- 
portance of geographical influences as factors of 
social causation, the significance of other natural 
conditions is ignored. And this is deplorable 
considering that Eugenics regards Nature 
as more important element than Nurture in the 
determination of the quality of the species. 
Herein, Dr. ]Mukherji has gone ahead of TePlay. 
The factor of human geography seems to 
have humanised his social economy. The special 
stress upon food pecularities, the clothing and 
housing standards, the relation of the people to 
the land, in other words, the whole question of 
agrarian distribution, form the subject matter of 
an elaborate treatment in the second volume. It 
seems that the author started by being a 
regionalist of the orthodox school. A closer study 
of Indian facts, however, discovered for him the 
defects of Regionalism, which lie, first, in its 
incapacity to federate in a larger life on the 
economic principle and secondly, in its inade- 
quateness to satisfy the needs of the whole man. 
There are whole sections in the volumes on our 
table which indicate the author’s conviction that 
the incompleteness of a region has been remedied 
in the U^pes of Communalism evolved by the 
Indian social mind. And it is not a blind faith, 
when we remember that confederations of a 
number of Indian villages are still to be found, 
that a villager belonging to such federations, by 
being a member of different occupational cor- 
porations and local bodies, has not only his 
wants satisfied, but can utilize quite a number of 
opportunities for his self-expression and that 
such villages are social units of activity and 
enjoyment guaranteeing an amount of self- 
contentment which is translated as inertia by 
the city-bred intelligentsia. After discussing the 
nature and origin of economic types, the author 
mentions how Asia and Africa to-day, are their 
battle grounds. The conflict, the maladjustment 
and the environmental stress, as a result of the 
above historical fact are the most significant 
phenomena in the East for the Indian student of 
economic institutions. But hitherto only a ma^^s 
of facts has been collected by different scholars, 
but we can not profit by them so long as the 
economist who will utilize them does not benefit 
by Dr. jMukherji’s method and teachings. Can 
we expect him to arrange these materials regard- 
ing the communal institutions of the East in the 
light of the new alliances of economics? 


After the perusal of the Principles of 
Comparative Economics w'e thought that the 
author had well imbibed the lesson of the 
Historical School. But on second reading we 
found that he had parted company with the 
historical nationalism of List and his followers. 
Dr. Mukherji’s ‘history’ is the ^traditional 
memory’ of the different types. This respect for 
diversity is worthy of him. It supplies the most 
solid plank for our village reconstruction. It 
has helped him to avoid the cold abstraction of 
Internationalism and to build a theory of social 
integration and progress for the whole world. In 
this attempt we see a new commentary of Comte’s 
Law of three stages which throw^s a flashlight 
upon a series of recent historical facts beginning 
from returns to primitive structures as in Russia, 
the national movements in India and Ireland and 
ending in the numerous attempts at group 
orientation. 

This book is a comparative study. And only 
a comparative method can lay bare the merits of 
the book. The book might well have been 
named Principles of True Economics, for Dr. 
^Vlukherji preaches heresies here. We are 
afraid that his heresies will cause a flutter in the 
dove-cotes of orthodoxy. It will be put in the 
Index and be given a bad name and then 
banned by the divine heirarchy of the 
Marshallites. But heresies of to-day are the 
accepted truths of to-morrow — at least Dr. 
Mukherji’s heresies will be : this is our 
conviction. 

In this review w^e have not touched upon the 
demerits of the book. There are many unim- 
portant ones. But we purposely refrain from 
pointing them out because we think that great 
books are rare in Economics and we can ill afford 
to misjudge them before they are judged truly 
in the light of historical perspective. Historical 
estimates are bound to be long and verbose. The 
real estimate is bound to be shorter. The book 
is sincere and therefore profound. Any defect 
that occurs in the book is covered by the sincerity 
of the author’s creation. A creation is more than 
a mathematical sum perfect in its hypothesis and 
conclusions, it is organic and partakes of the 
spiritual and therefore it can afford to nestle 
defects in its bosom. 

M. 
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INDIAN INFLUENCE IN IMALAYA. 

Malaya. The Straits Settlements and the 
Federated and Unfederated Malay States. 
Edited by R. O. Winstedt, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon) 
Malayan Civil Service. (Constable and Co., 
London, Bombay, and Sydney. Price 12/- nett.) 


{Review by Philip C. Coote.) 

In the days when he was a Hindu the IMalay 
borrowed much from India and since he has 
become a Muslim he has continued the practice. 
Both in literature and religion there are traces 
of Indian influence in the Malay, dating back 
from very early times. Interesting parallels 
too may be drawn with European customs and 
superstitions which exist in India and Malaya, 
though in slightly different forms, all doubtless 
emanating from the same primitive source. 

Throughout Asia there is the belief in the 
71^ er e-tiger just as in parts of Europe the exist- 
ence of the 7 vere-ivolf is credited. The Malays 
identify the Spectre Huntsman with Shiva while 
the Wild Huntsman of Europe, who must surely 
be of the same origin, is said to be Odin or 
Wodan. Support is given to ‘The Indo-Germanic 
theory that Shiva and Odin are avatars of an 
early storm-god, their common source.’’ In 
India, ^lalaya and Europe rice-throwing at 
weddings is obser\"ed though in the vulgar west 
obnoxious confetti too often takes the place of 
rice. “Besisi betrothal sayings speak of the girl 
as a filly ; ^lalays, Esths, Finns and Sardinians 
speak of her as a bird or a calf.” 

In exorcising evil spirits the ]\Talay magician 
copies the Brahman and recites secret traditional 
charms. He declares that he knows the origin 
of the evil spirits and prefaces his invocations 
with the word “Om”, continuing his address to 
the demons with words: — ‘”Tis not the earth 
that’s my footstool, but the skulls of every liv- 
ing thing.” The Malay, like the Brahman, 
often uses a tabu vocabulaiy^, and again may 
not have his hair cut if his wife is with child. 
In many other w^ays, especially in the marriage 
ceremony, the ^lalays observe Brahminical rites 
and ceremonies. 

Imitating a Hindu prince a !Malay Raja sends 
his kens> or dagger, the hilt of which is carved 
after the likeness of the Ganida, Vishnu’s sacred 
mount, as his representative should he wed a 
commoner wife. In avoiding physicians, userers. 


sailors, dancers, one-eyed persons and persons 
with thick hair on their bodies the Malays un- 
wittingly followed the code of Manu. 

Eventually the Malays were converted to 
Islam and it is difficult to determine what beliefs 
they, as pagans, borrowed from India, for the 
^Muslims of Southern India were similarly 
indebted to Hinduism for their charms and in- 
cantations. As the Brahman touches the tongue 
of a newly -born child thrice with honey and ghi 
so does the Muslim from Arabia, India and 
]^Ialaya, only substituting a verse from the 
Koran for one from the Rig-veda. A strange 
mixture of religion is sometimes seen in Malaya 
when incantations address at once the rice-soul, 
Sri, the Hindu goddess of crops, and Solomon, 
guardian of all living creatures. 

IMalay Mahommedanism of today bears traces 
of the early missionaries who came from the 
Coromandal Coast and Malabar, whose people 
are Sunnites of the Shafeite school. The Malays 
are Shafeites now and, until British control 
began in the peninsulas, they had their 
customary laws in matters of slave-right, sale, 
land tenure etc. Apart from marriage, divorce 
and the legitimacy of children, where Muslim 
law still prevails, British law is in force except 
where it is contrary to Muslim law. 

With regard to Malay literature, no record 
exists of the Malay language in a form which 
is entirely free from Arabic loan-words, except 
for some Indian script of about the tenth century, 
]Minangkaban memorials and the Venggi 
characters of the Kota Kapor inscription in 
Banka, the tin-producing island off Sumatra. 
]M:.ny Malay fables, stories and proverbs can be 
traced to India and are borrowed from such 
sources as Bidpai’s Fables and Buddhist Jataka 
tales. Into these stories local colour has been 
skilfully woven by the Malays, but the Indian 
background remains, “The plots of folk 
romances, like the tale of IMalim Dewan who 
stole the flying garments of a fairy princess and 
married her, are mostly Indian.” The port 
laws of Kelantan in 1650 closely resemble those 
of the Moguls. 

The pre-Islamic influence of Java is seen in 
old ]Malay literature, especially the twelfth cen- 
tuiy Panjitaks. A change of taste resulting in 
the introduction of romances of the Deccan came 
with the triumph of Islam, but these met with 
the disapproval of the Indian missionaries and 
the “Hikayat Indraputra”, a collection of South 
Indian tales, was condemned as being profane. 
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‘"Some of these tales, like the 'Hikayat 
Parang Puting/ make Brahma the Supreme 
God; most contain allusions to Allah; all are of 
the same type, and parallels may be traced in 
Sinhalese, Kashmirian, and Punjabi folk 
literature.” 

Malay poetry, of which much is extant, bears 
the Arabic name sha'vl and consists of stanzas 
of four rhyming lines. Of modern Malay litera- 
ture it is said : 

^Terusal of the vernacular press today will 
show that the literary spirit is still strong in the 
Peninsular Malay, though it is overlaid with the 
tradition of translation, obsessed with religion 
and groping in the dark for material.’’ 

Mr. Winstedt has contrived, with the assis- 
tance of specialist helpers, to produce a book 
which deals with every phase of life in the 
Malay Peninsula. The illustrations are all that 
can be desired and Malaya may be considered 
a standard work on the country about which too 
little is known by those who have not actually 
lived there. 


A SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY. 

The Gleam. Sir Francis Youngliubband, 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., (John 3Iurray, Albemarle Street, 
London) 1923. 


In these days when the tide of materialism runs 
strong, and sex problems, sensational burglaries, 
devious diplomacies, war romances and commercial 
achievements enter so largely into the stock-in-trade 
of the popular writer of books it is refreshing to 
come across a volume like this where the central 
theme is religion and the tone austere and pure, yet 
kindly. The book itself reads like a romance. It is a 
story of high spiritual adventure in which are 
recorded, in language that is often eloquent, the 
religious experiences of a certain Xija Svabha\a — the 
name is assumed but the person is real — who in 
response to some inward voice set out to ‘‘follow the 
Gleam** of spiritual achievement. The book is also a 
study in friendship. On the one hand we have the 
scholarly, soldier-author, reflecting all that is best in 
the life and thought of the West, and on the other the 
eager, responsive seeker after truth whose root^ strike 
deep in the soil of the Hast. So close is the spiritual 
kinship between Hast and West that it is difficult to 
determine where Svabhava ends and Younghusband 
begins. 


Svabhava was happy in his upbringing. His father, 
a well-to-do landowner in the Punjab, is described as 
“a perfect natural gentleman’* who holds loyally to 
the faith of his ancestors and is loved and honoured by 
a wide circle of friends. His mother was a choice 
spirit, gentle, retiring, and passionately devoted to 
the home, she exercised a profound influence over her 
susceptible son. Nurtured in this environment 
religion came naturally to him. At first he accepted 
everything on trust, thinking not to reason why. Then 
the mood changed. Going into the world of men and 
affairs — he accepted and held for 30 years an impor- 
tant post under Go\'ernmeut — he came in contact with 
new and unexpected tides of thought. Notably an 
article by Huxley ridiculing the idea of God as an 
outside and omnipotent and perfect being, arrested 
him and started him on the task of thinking things out 
for himself. He found the old foundations giving way 
under his feet, and for a time he floundered : then 
it dawmed on him that this was the beginning of 
intellectual and spiritual freedom, and he recognised 
the Gleam. His motto was henceforward excelsior and 
the book proceeds to narrate his aspirations, 
questionings, reflections, ambitions and achievements 
in the realm of the spirit. 

From Huxley he turned to Christ. Unable to 
accept his unique divinity, or to entertain the 
miraculous in the Gospel records he was still drawm 
irresistibly to the person of the Galilean — an Asiatic 
like himself — wffio breathed a new' message of 
sympathy and love. He came to regard the 
appearance of Jesus Christ on the Earth as the most 
important fact in human history; but he could not 
accept him either as complete or final. This is the 
dominant thought of Svabhava in Religion. Nothing is 
final, the highest height attained implies a higher still, 
the best is yet to be, even Christ may be surpassed. 

Darwinism he studied long and intently' ; and his 
eager spirit, finely touched to fine issues, saw' in the 
theory of evolution a new' beauty in nature and a new' 
hope for the w'orld. 

His mind began to occupy itself with dreams — ^the 
Gleam led on to the vision. And w'e find him 
formulating plans for the inauguration of a new 
Religion that w'as to reform and transcend the old. 
He W'ould conserve all that w'as best in the old 
religious systems, holding w'ith Tennyson — “They are 
but broken lights of thee, and thou, O Lord, art 
more than they**; but he w'ould enrich them by the 
experiences of great and good men who have lived 
above the level of their fellow's, and he w'ould alw'ays 
leave the w'ay open for iiew' manifestations of God. 

He determined to write a book and on retiring from 
Government Service he took up the task with the 
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intention, a; he expressed it, “of enriching the blood 
of mankind, of imbuing men with the impulse of a 
truer, greater, nobler and more virile rehgion/" This 
religion was to be of the Earth, Earthy, its heaven 
was to be in the midst of men and its God was to be 
in their hearts. Evil, he recognised, but as something 
superficial and evanescent : the fundamentally real 
and everlasting is the good. The conflict now waging 
must end in the vindication of the good, the Victory 
of Love. His definition of religion is worth recording. 
“By religion I mean that sense of union with the 
universe — that universal all-embracing love which 
makes us feel in intimate touch w ith all other human 
beings, as well as with animals and plants and the 
spirit which is animating the whole — that consuming 
love w^hich reads into them the very best, which 
draws from them their best, and which gives to them 
our best. I mean, too, that eager aspiration after the 
highest we can in our most exalted moments conceive 
and our passionate intention to make the world of fact 
realise the world of our ideals. “ One instinctively 
contrasts this creed with that of the old Hebrew 
prophet — “He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?*’ 

After much study and reflection Svabhava reached 
the conception of God as a corporate personality. 
Illustrations come readily to hand in the regiment, 
school, church and country, and he argues that in each 
of these examples the units make the unity which 
unites them. “The units in their to-gethemess, as a 
whole, impress and make each unit. And each unit 
contributes to the making of the w'hole.” Svabhava 
beheved that God is a unity of just this nature, and 
so he holds — “Each of us goes to the making of God 
as each soldier goes to the making of the regiment, 
and God makes each of us as the regiment makes 
each soldier”. This is a far cry from his early 
conception of God as a spectator or Divine Autocrat 
living outside the world and working his sovereign 
will irrespective of the goodwill or co-operation of the 
creatures he had made. Having determined the 
relation of God to man Svabhava ’s next endeavour was 
to fix the goal at which man should aim. Instinct told 
him that love was the greatest thing in the w^orld, 
and instinct found a strong ally in the conclusion of 
modern philosophers like McTaggart and ]\Ioore that 
personal affection is the highest good. His mind 
fastened on the familiar fact of personal love as 
exemplified in parent, husband, friend, etc., but he 
soon passed on to his favourite conception of corporate 
personalities of regiment, school and country and 
made the great discovery that love of God and love of 


country are of the same kind, the difference being one 
of degree. Ultimately, he reached the point where the 
world is to be understood as a person whom he terms 
]Mother-wrorld. Of this person the outward material 
world (including the bodies of human beings) is the 
“body”, and what we speak of as God is the “mind”. 
Thus God, man and the universe are indissolubly 
united and mutually dependent on each other. We are 
part of God as a jet is part of the fountain, a flame 
of the fire, a ray of the sun. “There is no sharp 
dividing line where w'e end and God begins. The 
central line within us — that is God.” This teaching is 
not new — hitherto w'e have been content to call it 
higher pantheism — but it is stated here with freshness 
and charm, and Svabhava ’s idea of a soul within the 
soul corresponding to a “jet” urging on to higher 
endeavour is certainly quaint. All this leads up to 
World Love as the culmination of human existence : 
religion resolves itself into a larger patriotism. 

How^ is this to be attained ? It would seem to 
come by illumination, but prayer, concentration and 
earnest striving after the very best are also indicated 
as pathw*ays leading to the goal. Wherein lies the 
1 icentive to right action? Svabhava gives the answer 
in the following declaration of faith — “To love Mother- 
World no commandment w^as needed. World love was 
his nature, the one true reality, the basis on which 
his whole life was constructed, the pinnacle crowning 
this upward endeavour. . . . As a patriot offers his 

life he would give up his own for World-Mother in 
faith that in her it remained and w*ould evermore work 
out its good”. 

The book is lighted up by 4 shining examples of 
lives devoted to the cause of religion with w^hom 
Svabhava claimed spiritual kinship. These are 

(i) Mirza Ali Mohamed, the well-know'n religious 
reformer of Persia, commonly called the “Bab” or 
Gate to God, wUo proclaimed himself the Messiah, 
and sealed his testimony with his life. He too held 
that no religion is final. 

(2) Ram Krishna, an orthodox Hindu, who claimed 
to be an incarnation of God and lived a life of singular 
purity and devotion. He dw’elt much on the Mother- 
hood of God. 

(3) Keshub Chunder Sen, the flaming apostle of 
the Brahmo Somaj, w’ho exercised a profound influence 
on the religious thought of his day, but hardU satisfied 
the high standard set by Svabhava. 

(4) The author of “The Golden Fountain”, an 
English lady of fine sensibility, wUo through much 
tribulation entered into a state of “Contact with God” 
w’hich can best be described in terms of music. 

The sketches of these four “Saints” are finely 
drawn and add immensely to the interest of the book. 
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Svabhava still follows the Gleam. He grows old 
still aspiring, and the thoughts that arise in him find 
an echo in hearts the world over. 

This spiritual biography is too sacred for criticism; 
but the following reflections may be forgiven : — 

(1) To the great majority religion is still the 
dominant issue in life ; but something more than 
aspiration and devotion are expected from any religious 
system that claims authority and finality. 

(2) To the question — “Do we need a new Religion 
the obvious answer is Chesterton’s epigram w'hich 
might be appropriated by the Hindu and the Muham- 
madan as wxll as the Christian — “Christianity has not 
been tried and found w'anting : it has been found 
difficult and has not been tried”. On the other hand 


a new interpretation of an old faith will alw'ays receive 
a ready hearing. 

(3) The need of the hour is applied religion. 

(4) The problem of evil remains. It is a pity 
Svabhava did not discuss the personality of the Devil! 
His conception of an irresistible urge towards per- 
fection is finely expressed ; but what of the 
tremendous pull downw'ard ? 

With the memory of the recent world war so vivid, 
and racialism ever asserting itself, we would do well 
to pause ere we accept this thinker’s view of sin as 
superficial and evanescent. 

This is a noble book and I commend it as a 
spiritual tonic. 

(Rev.) J. Z. HodGS. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


art drama and criticism. 

Catalogue of the Indian Collection in the Museum 
of Fine Arts Boston Parts I and II by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, D.Sc., (Museum of the Fine Arts, 
Boston, 1923) $ 5 - 25 - 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, contains, 
perhaps, the best collections of Indian Art in the world 
outside India. Under the able direction of Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, an artist well-known to the readers of 
the Hindustan Review, the Indian section has been 
enlarged and amplified to represent the best-knovsm 
Indian traditions in painting and sculpture. A 
coinpreheiisive Catalogue is in course of preparation. 

I and H have now been issued containing 
respectively a general Introduction to the Arts of 
India, and an itemised description of Indian Sculpture. 
The Catalogue is of more than ordinary interest, as 
the “Museum possesses the most important collections 
of the arts of India now existing in America. It 
embodies the Ross, Ross-Coomaraswamy, and the 
Indian portion of the Goloubew collections. It is 
especially rich in Rajput and Mughal paintings, 
Nepalese painting, illustrated Jaina manuscripts, 
Nepalese and Sinhalese bronzes, Indian colonial sculp- 
ture, textiles, and jewellery.” 

The Introduction gives a rapid summary of the 
different epochs in Indian history and their general 
relation to the art movement. With the sure skill of a 


master, Dr. Coomaraswamy tells us of the evolu- 
tionary progress and subsequent decadence of music, 
painting and sculpture, of drama and aesthetics. A 
list of general works on Indian philosophy, religion, 
literature and history is appended. In Part H the 
author sketches for us a brief history of Indian sculp- 
ture and gives a profoundly interesting account of the 
great figures of gods and goddesses which moulded 
the sculptor’s art. A very comprehensive Bibliography 
precedes the detailed individual description of the 
sculptures in the collection. A short note is appended 
to each numbered item explaining the 86 photographic 
plates which conclude the Catalogue. The volume is 
sumptuously printed on art paper, and differing from 
the ordinary Museum lists, is a store-house of autho- 
ritative information. The aim has been to explain 
to the layman the rich significance and the particular 
tradition wffiich moulded the sculptor’s imagination. 
India, the home of these artistic treasures, has stiU 
to produce a comprehensive account of her art collec- 
tions. The Museum of Fine Arts and Dr. Coomaras- 
wamy deserve grateful thanks for this excellent work. 

Indian Art & Art=Crafts Lectures. By Stella 
Rramrisch, R. Srinivasan, T. G. Rrishnaswami Pillai, 
and W. D. S. Brown (Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, 1923) Rs. 2/-. 

At the Theosophical Convention held in Madras 
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in 1922 Mrs. Adair organised in connection with an 
exhibition of Indian Arts and Crafts a course of 
lectures on art traditions. The substance of these 
lectures is now reproduced in book-form under the 
above title. By far the most striking of these lectures 
are the two contributions by Dr. Kramrisch^ the noted 
Austrian artist, who has gone fmther than any other 
Western savant in her appreciation and understanding 
of Indian Art. She discourses here on the ‘Significance 
of Indian Art^ and tells us in pointed language that 
“the reality of Indian Art consists in the relation of 
the forms of the visible world with an inner rhythm^ \ 
Art therefore is essentially subjective, and a thing seen 
with the eye remains illusory until the outward glance 
is harmonised with the sensitive impression it pro- 
duced on the inward eye of the painter or the sculptor. 
That explains the reflective, meditative nature of the 
sculpture and painting of India. Dr. Kramrisch pro- 
ceeds to unfold the perennial beauties of the creative 
instinct which finds the fullest scope under such a 
conception of art ; she is not concerned with the 
superficial criticism of the objectivist and the naturalist 
whose ideas and motives are distinctly subversiv^e of 
the finer ideals. Dr. Kramrisch returns however to 
this theme indirectly in her second lecture on “Recent 
Movements in Western Art“ and discusses the ethos 
of such ultra-modern schools as the Cubists, 
Futurists, Constructionalists, etc. She shows hotv 
incomplete such revolts are and why they miss the 
divine fire. Other lectures included in the volume are 
‘Indian ]Music of the South’ by Mr. Srinivasan — a 
technical contribution, a paper by Mr. Ejrishnaswami 
Piflai on the ‘Art-crafts of South India’ and a dis- 
course on ‘Guildcrafts and Indian Handcrafts’ by Mr. 
W. D. S. Brown — ^the latter being an eloquent plea 
for a rejuvenation of the Indian handcrafts through 
the aid of guild organisations. 


The Beggar’s Opera & Polly by Mr. John Gay 
(Chapman & Dodd, Ltd., London, 1923) 75- 6d. 

Messrs. Chapman & Dodd have rendered a useful 
service to lovers of music and to opera goers in 
particular by publishing in a beautiful edition a 
textual reproduction of the famous Beggar^s Opera and 
its sequel Polly, together with all the musical airs 
as they appeared in the original editions of 1728-9. In 
the Beggar's Opera the airs are placed in the body of 
the book; in Polly the music is at the end. The 
edition should prove very useful in extending the 
already wide circle of lovers of this first and greatest 
Hnglish Opera, which is possibly more popular to-day 
than it was ever before. 


Stories from the Russian Operas by Gladys 
Davidson (T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London, 1923) 
7s. 6ci. 

Russian Operas occupy distinctly a pre-eminent 
place in the European musical world. The haunting 
beauty and the quaint charm of the Russian soul 
finds its full play in these musical compositions of the 
great artists. People ignorant of Russian language 
and even innocent of the outlines of the tale have 
thoroughly enjoyed a Russian Opera season. It was 
a great desideratum which the author of the Stories 
from Russian Operas has provided. In plain 
English the story is told of sixteen of the more famous 
operas, including Cui’s ‘Mademoiselle Fifi’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s Tolanta’. The opera goers will relish 
the book immensely, for it will help them in enjoying 
fully the musical treats of the Russian Opera Com- 
panies. These dramatic tales will also serve to arouse 
an interest in Russian legendary" and traditional myths 
which form the libretti of these operas. 

His Majesty’s Embassy & other Plays by Maurice 
Baring (William Heinemann, Ltd., London, 1923) 
ys, 6d. 

This latest volume of the Baring plays are of the 
light variety type which we like to take with us to 
the bed. In His Majesty's Embassy the author has 
successfully contrived to display the petty intrigues 
and trifling sensations of Society life set amid the 
suave, punctilious regimen of an Embassy. The 
situations strike us as amusing and full of fun. The 
characterisation is not elaborate nor tiresome. The 
other plays included here are Manfroy, the Duke 

of Athens and June ...and After. The former is 

an unalloyed stor}’ of egotistic idealism which believes 
in no higher faith than one’s own splendid destiny. 
The length of the serious dialogues in this play is at 
times boring, but the finale is very appropriately 

drawn. June and After is a comedy of the 

rollicking variety, full of fun and amusing caricature 
drawn in the best of light-hearted veins. It is possibly 
the most successful of the three plays in the volume. 

Dramatic Legends by Padraic Colum (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1922) ys. 6d. 

Mr. Colum, the Irish poet and dramatist, in his 
latest volume provides the dilettante with an instruc- 
tive variation on dramatic forms. He sketches the 
outlines of four dramatic pieces based on folk lore and 
provokes the reader, were he inclined to exercise his 
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dramatics, to expand and fill in the suggestive situa- 
tions which 'Mr. Colum has skilfully traced. In the 
book are also included miscellaneous poems on the 
countryside and on “creatures and things seen’’. The 
poet enjoys the gift of skilful expression and a tender 
harmony of words. 


The Realistic Revolt in Modern Poetry by A. M. 

Clark (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1922) 6 d, 

Within a small compass of 83 pages Mr. Clark has 
managed to present an admirable survey of modern 
poetry', full of critical acumen and shrewd analysis. 
The modern English poetry has shared with other 
activities of life the liberating and widening tendencies 
which marked the opening of the 20th century. And 
it is not surprising that youthful aspiring minds, sick 
of the sophistries of the \dctorean age, crashed into 
the arms of Whitmanism and experimented and 
indulged in Eisbyxan measures to the verge of 
absurdity in all seriousness. Mr. Clark realises with 
Mr. Moore that “Art is merely the embodiment of the 
dominant influence of the age”; and traces the over- 
rated hurry of modern vers libre to its obvious 
inspiration from specialism and license, from a love 
of intricate descriptions and an obsession of details 
and particulars. This reaction from Victorean com- 
plications and sophistications has led the modem 
poets, in the opinion of IMr. Clark, to seek “the 
natural man, stripped of all conventions, and nature 
unadorned and unpoetised”. The author is not sure 
of the goal, but he sees in the passionate earnestness 
of modern poetry' the saving sign and a hope for the 
future. The Realistic Revolt in Modern Poetry is an 
able analysis of modern poetry, and of sound literary 
merit. 


poetry. 

Georgian Poetry 1920=22. Edited by E* M. (The 
Poetry Bookshop, Eondon, 1922) 6s. 

The fifth volume in the Georgian Poetry series 
covers the prolific post-war years 1920 to 1922, a period 
when illusions reached their climax and faced a blank 
disenchantment as the rolling clouds of misery and 
horror continued to hover over this wretched world. 
Poetry', the art of life and true living, does not how- 
ever show any' marked falling of from the buoyant 
pedestal it set up for itself in the immediately pre- 
ceding period (cf., for instance, the 1918-19 Georgian 
Poetry). But there is distinctly visible a more sombre 
tone, a less luxurious abandon. The Georgian poets 


chronicled in the present volume do not rise above the 
dogma of modernism, and being born of an intensely 
realistic age do not forget the miasma of environment, 
unless it be in the wilderness of detail. There is no 
sacrosanct pontificism here in technique ; liberty of 
form, of verse, of choice of matter is deliciously 
indulged in. And yet the lines which make the most 
appeal, the appeal of true poetry', are set in the old, 
orthodox, traditional forms. True, the genius of a 
Walter de la Mare or a Davies lifts the out-of-the-way 
phrase into a region of beautiful phantasy’. What 
more charming, for instance, than Air. de la Alare’s 
lines on The Moth ? Squire and Drinkwater are 
represented here in the usual characteristic attitude. 
Of the rising new poets Mr. Edmund Blunden and Mr. 
Hughes are the most pleasing. The Editor deserves 
to be sincerely congratulated on tracing out for us the 
sources of modern English poetry'. 


The Poets’ Year: An Anthology. Compiled by Ada 
Sharpley (Cambridge University Press, 1922) js. 6 d. 

Aliss Sharpley has selected a novel method of 
grouping her favourite poets. The art of selection 
always entails a laborious task, demanding during 
the process not only an objective outlook, but a 
sympathetic harmony' of spirit, an instinct for the 
appropriate and the beautiful. Aliss Sharpley' has 
found a framework for her anthology in the days of 
the year : “the care of the compiler has been not so 
much to fit each day with its poem as to place those 
chosen in the season to which they seem naturally 
to belong and in such sequence as to form a harmoni- 
ous whole”. She has applied a discriminating judg- 
ment in fitting the lines to the seasonal beauty of the 
particular day, or to its historic, mainly literary, 
traditions. The result is not un-picturesque. We hear 
Shelley’s voice, as we write this sitting on a balcony 
which opens out on a forest humming with Autumn 
breath, 

“ from whose unseen presence the leaves 

dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 

fleeling/^ 

of the ^wild West wind’ heralding the advent of winter. 


American Poems and others by J. C, Squire 
(Hodder & Stoughton Eimited, London, 1923) 5s. 

Air. Squire in his latest book does not attempt to 
beguile us to a region where fairy rings are wov^ 
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round fantasies of tlie sweetest imaginings. In this 
volume he is a journalist turned a poet for the nonce. 
‘The Stockyard^ is a vividly realistic piece of news- 
paper reporting set in metre; and if it is not poetry 
it is not the author^s fault. He has sought to relate 
for us the account of a visit to the Chicago Stockyard 
and the impressions recorded by the poet are so sensi- 
tive and real that pleasure of the kind one obtains 
from reading poetry is perceived. But the essential 
prosaic-ness persists. There are other lines in the 
volume, however, which retail with delicious frugality 
the magic which the poet, apart from journalist, 
possesses in an abundant measure. The poems entitled 
‘The Unvisited'’ and ‘The London Sunset’ are wholly 
charming : 

“Dream-prairies spread with flowers that never grew, 
And breezes balmier than ever blow. 

And fiercer wilderness and mightier mountains 
And deeper woods than traveller ever knew. 

And mellower fruits and bluer lovelier bays, 

And wanner starier nights and idler days, 

No pain, no cruelty and no unkindness, 

Peace and content and love that always stays.” 


King Cole and other Poems by John Masefield 
(Wilham Heinemann, hid., London, 1923) 6s. 

INIr. Masefield’s art does not appear very pleasing 
to those w’ho do not wish to see in poetry anything but 
the tender emotions and delicate imaginings of a land 
of phantasm where Beauty imdisputed reigns. Mi*. 
Masefield combines his vision of the things beautiful 
with his realistic impressions of the things of the 
earth. He is of the great “Bringers Dowm of Beauty 
from the stars”, and his latest book of poems reveals 
in him a rare combination of a charming power of 
portrayal and an eerie imagination. ‘King Cole’ is 
not a fantastic Pied Piper. The poet tells us here 
of the miseries of a poor pedler of amusement being 
charmed away by the mysterious benevolence of an 
ethereal fiddler. His elastic, winged harmony of 
w'ords touched wdth sympathy and humour produces 
a charming effect, especially so because the poet keeps 
us tuned to the worldly echoes, and so distils beauty 
out of earthen jars. The other poems included in this 
volume are of the characteristic pattern which Mr. 
Masefield has made his own : 

“Would that the passionate moods on -which we ride 
Might kindle thus to oneness with the will; 

Would we might see the end to -^'hich we stride, 

And feel, not strain, in struggle, only thrill.” 


Yasodhara or the greater Renunciation by Nellie 
B. Badcock (The Chelsea Publishing Co., London, 

1923) 55. 

In a dramatic poem of great power and beauty 
of language Miss Badcock gives us a vision of the 
im\ard struggles which Vabodiiara, the wife of 
Gautoma Buddha, endured. The incident is related 
with sympathy and intuition; how Yasodhara, losing 
her husband, sacrificed her child, her only son, at 
the altar of the Greater Love which had drawn 
Gautama to a life of Renunciation. Mr. Rhys Davids 
questions the morality of the sacrifice and asks us to 
extend not admiration but pity to Yasodhara, for her 
holding back herself. But Miss Badcock, with a finer 
perception of motherly love and a woman’s instinctive 
sympathy does not evidently share this view and 
shows Yashodhara in a truer light, and her little 
narrative therefore attains the real merit of under- 
standing and appreciation. 


Jut e= Waste by E. B. Chase (Erskine Macdonald, 
Ltd., London, 1923). 

Jiite-lVaste deserves to be remembered if only for 
the beautiful lines on ‘Puri By The Sea’ : — 

“Oh, wonderful sands where the cactus grows. 
With its delicate saffron bloom ; 

Wonderful beach, where the wee crabs play 
And the great white breakers boom” ; 

Mr. Chase, who is well known in Calcutta as a 
rhymster of power and imagination, has chosen here 
to talk to us in a light-hearted manner of petty 
incidents in the life of a Railway official in India, 
And such romantic things as the Trolley and the 
Permanent Way have found their first poetic admirer. 


Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy (Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., London, 1923) 8s. 6 d. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have done a useful service 
in bringing together in one edition the poems of 
Thomas Hardy, who is, perhaps, not so well-known 
for his poetry as for his dramatic works and novels. 
x\ll his lyrical, narrative and reflective poems are 
here presented under one cover and suitably apart- 
mented under appropriate heads. Admirers of Mr. 
Hardy will appreciate this handy collection; to others 
it will come as a welcome surprise that Mr. Hardy 
is a poet of no mean merit and of considerable charm. 
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The Songs of a Broken Airman by Jimmy Howcroft 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Ivtd., I/ondon, 1923) 5s. 

‘Jimmie* Howcroft crashed from an airoplane in 
France in 1916 and has suffered since in constant pain 
from a fractured spine. Xursed with tender hands 
and solicitous love by a devoted mother and an equally 
devoted friend he has been able to ease the intensity 
of his physical pain by a flight of the mind through 
those picturesque “caravans of cloud** which his 
earthly body is unable to reach any more. His verses 
poignant with the touch of a living tragedy, gather 
a charming and courageous appeal as we read of the 
undaunted cheerfulness of his soul : — 

“Then what am I ? 

A stricken pawm in a mighty plan, 

Yet striving still to be a man. 

“Though hopeless seems the race to be 
Yet breast it bravely thou shalt see, 
hike mist before the sun. 

Thy troubles die, and fade away. 

And joy be at the close of day 
If thou hast nobly rim.** 

His love of nature and of the little things of the 
earth is beautifully rendered in many a charming line. 
May we take to the spirit of the brave man who amid 
suffering tells us of hope and faith : — 

“The game*s most poor, most humble pawn, 
May wait with hope until the dawn.** 


Herodias Inconsolable by Mary E. Boyle (The 
Chelsea Publishing Co., London, 1923) 3s. 

The legendary dialogue between Herod and his 
wife on the death of Salome is exquisitely rendered in 
verse by Miss Boyle. Salome, the beautiful tempting 
vampire of popular imagination may be said to be 
slowdy coming into her own. Oscar Wilde *s alluring 
phantasy put an exaggerated emphasis on Salome’s 
temptations. Miss Boyle presents here a contrary 
view. Salome is the tragic victim of her mother’s 
ambitious scheme to win for Salome a throne and a 
kingdom. Herod, who ordered the execution of John, 
the Baptist, in order to keep his promise, appears in 
iSIiss Boyle’s version in a half-repentant mood, con- 
scious of “some dim justice** which avenged the 
Baptist’s death by the drowning of Salome in an ice 
pool. The narrative is of delicate grace and poise, 
and neatly executed. 


FICTION. 

Phantom by Gerhart Hauptmann Translated by 
B. Quincy Morgan (B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York, 
1922) $1.50. 

Gerhart Hauptmann is a venerable name in the 
hterary world. This great German dramatist has 
written some of the finest works which would adorn 
any country or time. If he is not of the line of Goethe 
or Shakespeare, he is very near to them. He has 
chiefly been engaged in writing dramas deahng with 
social problems. But Phantom, his latest work 
published after a silence of six years, is a psychological 
autobiography of an abnormal type of human being, 
and is really an essay in psycho-analysis. We feel, 
as we run through its pages, the hand of the master 
who has come very near to realise in written language 
and render beautiful expression to the storm and strife 
of a megalomaniac soul in actual action. We guess 
that the author has deliberately chosen to keep to the 
dull, prosaic incidents of daily life, and consequently 
there is no brilliant description or any magnificence 
of characterisation for which Hauptmann is justly 
famous. If Lorenz Lubota, the central figure in the 
story, obsessed by the vision of the splendid destiny 
of a literary genius, goes through the fiires of misery, 
toil and prison, this tragic rhythm of passion does not 
excite the author to bewail the irony of his fate. Nor 
when solitude, reflection and tender companionship 
restore Lorenz to common sobriety and to a life of 
plain everyday business, does Hauptmann try to 
charm our senses by seductive praise of the ethical 
conclusion. No, it is a calm tale of the 
troubled soul, related in low tones and with- 
out specious colouring. Of absorbing interest to the 
psycho-analyst, the story appeals to the common 
human instincts which play havoc so often unwittingly 
and leave us wondering if we are multiple perso- 
nalities, Do we at all feel hke Lorenz on any occasion 
when, for instance, he says that “the sight of the 
utmost purity led me into the deepest wickedness, 
and the sight of the basest wickedness led me to 
purity, and even in another and better sense” ? Have 
the mentors of our unconscious selves any hidden 
springs of action unknown to our psychological 
experts? Phantom ends on a triumphant note — the 
re-construction of a bruised, maimed soul through the 
magic of a woman’s love. 

Possession by Mazo De La Roche (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., London, 1923) ys. 6d. 

In Possession we have one of those strong, 
passionate novels that stir the most elemental instincts 
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in you. It is a story of the Canadian prairies in the 
springtime, of the wild onrush of human passions, of 
the tragic autumn of despair and resentment leading 
to a mellow winter of resignation at the unkind 
destiny. ]Mazo de la Roche is a new' name in Canadian 
fiction, new to us. But his work is of the kind that 
one can not but classify as out of the ordinary. 
Besides the intriguing conflict of passions which the 
author has skilfully welded into a harmonious though 
tragic tale, he has introduced the age-long conflict 
of race and tradition. Derek Vale, a youth happy in 
glorious manhood, settles down on an orchard farm, 
with an old spendthrift, Jerrold, and a beautiful 
daughter, as his neighbours. While a strong liking, 
and later, love begins to develop between the two 
young people, the plucking season brings in a family 
group of Red Indians on the farm as help. Wild 
youth, springtime, and a lovely fawn-like beauty 
amongst the helpers : — Forced into marriage with 
Fawnie, the Red Indian girl, on the birth of his baby, 
Derek feel the incongruity of his position weighing 
heavy on the peace of his mind. The hfe of Derek 
and Fawnie, complicated by a confession of love 
between Derek Vale and Grace Jerrold during 
Fawnie "s temporary, but misunderstood, absence 
necessitated by fear for Derek's life, forms the chief 
interest of the book. The author has skilfully avoided 
the jar of a conventional happy ending. He achieves 
a notable success in the delineation of the final scenes. 
A capital book. 

The Public Square by Will Levington Comfort (D. 
Appleton and Company, New York, 1923) $2.00. 

The Public Square is a novel of the finer percep- 
tions, of the fight of two eminently gifted human 
beings for the guiding light that is Life, of the con- 
flict between instinct and understanding. This latest 
work from the pen of Mr. Levington Comfort is of 
special interest to India, for the author draws his 
inspiration from the personality of Mr. Gandhi and 
his high-souled creed. The story in its bare outlines 
tells of the arrival in Xew York of a youthful girl of 
nineteen, Pidge Musser, anxious to fight her own way 
in this great big world. Her contact with the elemen- 
tal passions of mankind comes in the shape of a 
tempestuous liason with Rufe Melton, a being of 
divine profile but formed of the basest metal. Miss 
Claes, the gentle and patient landlady of the house, 
and Xagar, the silent and timid youth from India, 
and Dick Cobden help her in their own way in seeing 
ic through and yet not lose her bearing with the 
wonderful thing which life is. Cobden, disappointed 
in his love for Pidge, takes the advice of Nagar and 


Miss Claes and goes out to Africa to seek the Little 
Man they call Gandhi. War breaks out and then the 
entry of America in the maelstorm; and Cobden 
rushes through India for a fleeting meeting with 
Gandhi on to France to act as a war correspondent. 
Disillusion and disenchantment, and then back to 
India after the war just as the hovering clouds were 
about to break at Amritsar, The climax of Cobden 's 
inward struggle of the soul is reached in the public 
square they call Jalliamvalla Bagh which witnessed the 
bestial brutality of armed force against a mild- 
tempered crowd of peaceful, unarmed citizens. The 
bands of illusion seem to fall off Dick's eyes as 
strolling next day through the streets of the stricken 
city he comes across Nagar, the silent tongued youth 
of New Yca-k, now stripped naked to a board and being 
flogged for an imaginary political offence. With 
Nagar 's silent appeal to Dick not to interfere, light 
seems to break upon Cobden’s mental horizons, and 
the true values of life as preached by Mr. Gandhi 
slowly begin to embrace his inner being. At the other 
end of the world in New York Pidge Melton has 
fought through her fascination for Rufe, and Dick's 
Fastern letters enthuse her with a new understanding. 
As the time for Dick's return approaches nearer, 
Pidge has finally fought through her mental tribula- 
tions and is ready to fall on somebody's shoulder for 
comfort, for love, for sympathy. Mr. Levington 
Comfort, in his own inimitable way, has handled the 
difficult theme with the skill of an artist. The Public 
Square is fiction of a very high order indeed, very near 
to art that is creative, that tells us of the mysterious 
bundle of instincts and passions that wq are made of, 
and points to us the distant shining star emitting 
light and understanding. There is no surer appeal 
than the appeal of love and appreciation and here we 
have both in an abundant measure. We are grateful 
to Air. Comfort for a correct and sympathetic delinea- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi's ideals, for the incisive analysis 
of passions in their conflict for mastery, for the 
emphasis on the recognition of the true human values 
of life, for being, in fact, the ‘'Alessenger of India". 


The Cage of Gold by Sita Chatter jee Translated by 
A. Brown, M.A. (R. Chatter jee, Modern Review 
Office, Calcutta, 1923) Rs. 2/8. 

The Cage of Gold is a novel of social Bengal 
written originally in the Bengalee language by Miss 
Chatter jee, the talented daughter of the editor of 
Modern Review. Principal Brown of the Wesleyan 
College has rendered the Fnglish translation 
admirably. Aliss Chat ter jee has the gift of the facile 
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pen and an easy flowing style. She writes with a 
merry twinkle of the many ludicrous customs which 
still prev'ail in Hindu Bengal. In The Cage of Gold 
her theme is the temptation of a manage de con- 
venance in conflict wnth the enduring charm of 
intuitive love. The loveable little slip of a girl that 
Urmila is represents perhaps a typical Hindu maiden 
in Bengal to-day with the difference that Urmila 
possessed a sterner spirit and broke through the 
artificial barriers that prevent a Bengalee girl from 
even speaking out her own heart's desire that touches 
so intimately her entire future. Samarendra, the 
young College Professor, poor in purse but rich of 
mind and heart, is a delightful sketch ; and so is 
Giribala Dasi, the prototype of many a scheming 
mother anxious to secure a desirable match (desirable 
in the sense of weighty in gold) for her son. Ualit, 
the briefless barrister w’^ho looked more at the flesh- 
pots that a marriage with Urmila and her fifty 
thousand rupees meant than at the slender strings 
that bound Urmila's heart, is a pitiable, almost con- 
temptible, figure. The prattle of children is delight- 
ful to the ears. The tender manner in which Urmila 
finally over-rides the scruples w^hich gripped her is 
singularly charming. We congratulate the young 
author on the success she has achieved in presenting 
a vivid picture of the homelife of Bengal in such 
delightful setting. The promise which Miss Sita 
Chatter] ee held out in her little sketches in “Tales of 
Bengal’* is amply fulfilled. 

Bodies and Souls by Shaw Desmond (Duckworth 
& Co., Uondon, 1922) 7s. 6d. 

Can a man possess a woman’s body and not possess 
her soul ? This intensely interesting problem forms 
the theme of Mr. Desmond’s brilliant study of a man, 
honestly conscientious in thought, sexually clean, but 
utterly romantic. Bodies and Souls is one of those 
arresting novels which demand attention because of 
their persuasive appeal to the most vital social problem 
that faces society in modern times. A man with a 
brilliance almost amounting to genius searches his 
innermost self for an explanation of the apparently 
contadictory passions that govern his daily musings on 
the mystery of sex. He has married in all earnestness 
for love, for physical passionate love, inspired by the 
informing intimacy of the soul. The two, man and 
wife, are soul-mates, but the passing frolic of time 
witnesses a change. Jan Raymond perceives in his 
wife a “lady of fire and snow^” so far as physical 
passion is concerned; Muriel detects in her husband 
the strand of revolt against the sanctities of married 
life, a desire to satisfy elsewhere the sensations and 


the cravings of the body which crowd Jan’s mind. The 
conflict is psychologically pathetic. Muriel’s letters 
form a vivid story of a high-strung w'oman’s soul. 
Mr. Desmond inspires the moral that a mere soul- 
union or a body-union entails misery and unhappiness, 
and that the ideals of true marriage are consummated 
only when a man and wdfe possess each other body 
and soul. An inspiring book vividly wTitten and of 
absorbing interest to young people. 

The Breaking Point by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
{Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Uondon, 1922) 2S. 6d. 

Llrs. Rinehart is w'ell-known for her myster}* 
stories, full of thrilling adventures and fashionable 
detective plots. She possesses in a remarkable degree 
the gift of sensitive impression-sketching drawn from 
her deep knowledge of the conflict of human passions. 
In The Breaking Point she breaks new^ ground. She 
presents the life story of a man w^ho has forgotten 
his past and rebuilt a new life and a new’ individuality 
through the tender ministrations of a noted psycho- 
analyst, after the fashion of Cone. A wdld youth, 
full of w’ine and w’omen, ends in tragic murder and 
subsequent forgetfulness. The new' life begins as a 
quiet, peaceful physician of the countryside. But the 
w'orld is not big enough and nervous twdnches of 
memory strike a disquieting note, until the storm 
breaks and the old drama is revealed in its naked 
brutality. Intertwined with the tale is the happy 
mixture of a strong love, faithful amid disappoint- 
ment and dis-illusionment. Mrs. Rinehart has 
tackled her story with great charm and skill. The 
characters of Dick Livingstone, the rejuvenated doctor, 
and Elizabeth, of the wondrous but fretful and 
frivolous Nina, of old David, the faithful mentor — 
all are vividly portrayed. They live through these 
pages and endear themselves to us. 

Broken Horizons. By Dana Burnet (Thornton 

Butterworth, Ltd., London, 1922) 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Burnet as a nov'elist is new to the literary 
wrorld. Hitherto he has been chiefly known as a 
w'riter of verse, and verse of a high order. His poetic 
vision has moulded this tale of the Broken Horizons 
where an unscrupulous young brother steals the 
blossom of a pure, high-minded, convent-bred girl of 
tender years whom the elder brother, though twice 
her age, loves with a passion knowm only to true 
lovers. Teresa has given herself once and she belongs 
to Howard for life, even though Stephen Millard, the 
elder brother, marries her out of pity and the desire 
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to atone the great wrong done to her by Howard. The 
tragic unhappiness of two souls, bound in a mesh 
through no fault of their own, makes a poignant 
reading. With a realistic touch the author does not 
tempt us to unite Stephen and Teresa in life; and 
when Stephen is dead, Teresa hears the call of 
Howard, inspite of her full knowledge of her com- 
plete loss of love for him. The enigma resolves in the 
attraction of the body-union with an antipathy of the 
souls. We are strongly reminded of Louis Couperus's 
The Law Inevitable wdth its similar poignant tragedy. 
Dana Burnetts story is an arresting tale and stands 
out for its literary merit. 


For Me Alone. By Andre’ Corthis (George Allen 

and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1921) 7s. 6d. 

In For Me Alone ('"Pour Moi Seule”) M. Andre’ 
Corthis, the eminent French novelist, dissects the 
soul of a W'otnan after the fashion of Gustav Flaubert, 
but with a difference. Madame Bovary is a master- 
piece in French fiction. Corthis takes up the same 
old story of unloved mating wdth its tragic sequel 
for the finer, more sensitive soul; and yet in Alvere 
Gourdon there is the restraining pathos of socialised 
morality that forgives slander of the soul but not of 
the body. Madame Bovary had no such scruples of 
conduct and behaviour^ and remains therefore a 
greater figure than Alvere, — ^Alvere who is tempted 
forward and then draws back — earning our pity though 
not our admiration. But the situations are different 
and Corthis is writing in a realistic age of prescription 
and custom where physical restraints on the meander- 
ings of the soul have become stricter and more rigid. 
This realistic touch w'orks out admirably in its own 
way and the revelation of a refined woman tribula- 
tions when in contact with a bizarre, almost vulgarly 
crude, personality of her husband. With sure skill 
the situations are well drawn and the reading is entire- 
ly pleasant. M. Corthis’ book stands out prominently 
for its enduring analysis of a woman’s innermost 
passions. 

A Frontier Man. By G. E. Mitten and J. G. Scott 
(John Murray, London, 1923) 7s. 6d. 

Sir J. G. Scott and Lady Scott (G. E. Mitt on) take 
us back again in this volume to the charm and mystery 
of Burma, a theme which they have made their 
own. They deal in a new situation, however, in A 
Frontier Man, and relate in an entrancing manner 
the story of a shy, awkward man who spent a lonely 


routine life on the outposts of the Burmese Frontier. 
But the tale is more than a routine story; it tells 
of the courage and perseverance of a woman of high 
lights in love. Set amid the romantic strangeness of 
an alien country the story grips you with its charm 
and absorbing interest. The authors have not attempt- 
ed to pass judgement on the Burmese people, as w^ould 
be an obvious temptation to the hack writer on the 
East; Sir J. and Lady Scott have taken the country 
and its people as they actually are; they speak of the 
charm and mystery of the countryside as it strikes 
a stranger. The local colour is properly apportioned 
and presented in a free^ easy style. The result is a 
cleverly written and charming tale. 


Scissors. By Cecil Roberts (William Heinemann 
Ltd., London, 1923) 75. 6d. 

Scissors, as child, as boy, as man, is always interest- 
ing for he is typical of the youth of the age. Mr. 
Roberts is a realist of the true rank, and so, perhaps 
because of his earthly contacts, succeeds in his senti- 
mental situations. In Scissors his portrayal of the 
life history of a characteristic young man is admirably 
touched. Nothing more delightful has been written 
than the amusing and wholly boyish school life of 
Scissors. The author created in the boy an enduring 
character, loveable and charming, full of fun and 
frolic. Hardly out of his teens when the death of 
liis father robs Scissors of his bovhood and he 

* J 

suddenly becomes a man, penniless and alone in the 
world. The ""drums of Timur” w^hich dragged him 
from his baby-bed in the Far East have sounded their 
call, and the life of Scissors becomes a poignant read- 
ing as despite his success in journalism he finds the 
horrors and bestialities of war affecting him and his 
intimate associations in the cruelest manner, finally 
robbing him of his cherished love who deliberately 
sacrifices herself at the altar of pity. Mr. Roberts 
takes Scissors back to the East for another flight to 
the clouds before the final crash, A fascinating tale 
and living one with its firm grip over the realities 
of life. 


For France. By Morice Gerrard (Odhams Press 
Limited, London, 1923) 75. 6d. 

Set amid the chivalrous age of France when Henry 
of Navarre, later known as Henry IV, was fighting for 
Ws Crown and kingdom, this pow’erful historical 
romance transports us to the IMiddle Ages when 
chivalry ruled the hearts of men and honour signified 
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a principle of faith. Mr. Gerrard has developed the 
theme with his usual skill and brought the climax 
in the famous battle of Ivry which decided the 
fortunes of Henry. The striking note which run^ 
through its pages is the charming love tale of Countess 
Clarice and a Captain of the Scots who under Chevalier 
Ogilvie rendered signal services to the country of their 
adoption. For France is a thrilling historical 
romance, written with delightful charm and grace. 


LAW. 

Primitive Ordeal and Modern Law. By H. Goitein 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 40, Museum Street, 
London, W. C. I.) 1923. 

Though not intended to be of practical use to the 
practitioner of law% Mr. Goitein^s book — Primitive 
Ordeal and Modern Lazu — is a treatise of great interest 
to students of jurisprudence. It deals systematically 
with the origines of various kinds of trials by 
ordeal in Lurope and shows how they came to be 
metamorphosed into our present legal process. The 
subject is concerned not only with the science of law 
but with also other branches of sociology. The author 
has a complete grasp of the entire range of the topics 
so comprehensively dealt with by him. With a view 
to assist the reader’s comprehension of a difficult 
subject, a synopsis of each chapter is placed at its top, 
analysing the argument and indicating the topics 
dealt therein. Appended also to the chapters are notes 
giving cross-references to other passages bearing on 
the same topic in the book, and at the end is a fairly 
comprehensive bibliography of standard works on the 
various subjects dealt wdth in the volume. Altogether 
by reason of its wide scope, grasp of the problems 
discussed, and research in the history of Jurispru- 
dence, Mr. Goitein’s work forms a notable addition 
to the rather small collection of books in English 
expounding problems of early law' and custom, and it 
throw's a flood of light on a number of matters con- 
cerning our present-day legal processes and procedure. 

A First Book of Jurisprudence for Students. By 
The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., K.C., 
D.C.L. New Edition. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
London) 1923. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s standard w'ork called 
A First Book of Jurisprudence appeared first in 1896. 
Since then it has held its place as a valuable aid to 
students. The present edition is the fifth. With 
regard to changes that have been made in the original 
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w'ork, the author states that: “In the. second and 
third editions I amplified a few' passages where further 
explanation seemed desirable ; in the fourth I added 
some observations on rules of pleading and evidence ; 
and the latter part of the book, has called for new' 
references and other amendments in each revision. 
Both in making additions and in supplying omissions 
I have tried to avoid the temptation of crossing the 
ir>un{lary betw'een illustration of principle^ and exposi- 
tion of technical rules”. The result of thebe judicious 
changes — additions, omissions and alterations — is a 
thoroughly up-to-date text-book of Jurisprudence, w'hich 
may safely be recommended to all beginners of the 
Science of Law'. It may be said to be an almost ideal 
manual of the subject, and deserves w'ide circulation 
amongst students of Jurisprudence. 

The Origins of Order and Law'. By H. Cohen. 
(Effingham WiUon, 16, Copt hall Avenue, London, 
E. C. 2.) 1933- 

Mr. Herman Cohen, the author of The Spirit of our 
Laws — the second edition of w'hich we recently noticed 
in terms of appreciation — has w'ritten an elementary 
but instructive little book on certain aspects of Juris- 
prudence, civics, and ethics, called The Origins of 
Order and Laze. Its great merit is that it attempts — 
and does so successfully — to develop concrete 
instances rather than w'eave abstract generahsations. 
It discusses in simple language the origins of law' and 
custom, their growth and development, and their 
emergence into present-day conditions, which latter 
are lucidly expounded. Though many treatises 
intended to familiarize the beginner with conceptions 
of Jurisprudence have been published during the last 
few' years, we have no hesitation in declaring that Mr. 
Cohen’s work is not likelv to be beaten bv anv rival 
in the field. M^e have much pleasure in commending 
it to students desirous of obtaining a first view of 
Jurisprudence. 

The Hindu Law' of Marriage and Stridhan. By 

(the late) Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, Kt., M.A., H.L., 
Ph.D., (S. K. Lahiri & Co., College Street, Calcutta) 

1933- 

The Tagore Law' Lectures for 1S7S delivered by the 
late Sir (then Dr.) Gooroodass Banerjee called the 
Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhan have just 
appeared in a fifth edition. Ever since its first publica- 
tion, the book has been justly regarded as a standard 
w'ork on the subject, and for many years to come it 
is bound to be looked upon as a classic in Anglo-Indian 
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legal literature. The last edition (the fourth) was 
edited by the learned and accomplished author him- 
self, in 1915. The new (fifth) edition has been edited, 
revised and overhauled by his son — Dr. Sarat 
Chandra Banerjee — who is fully qualified to present 
to the legal world an edition worthy of his father 
high reputation as a scholar and jurist. He has not 
only incorporated the decisions relating to the subjects 
dealt with which have appeared in the law reports 
since the issue of the last edition, but has enriched 
the book with new matter, which is very properly 
printed separately within square brackets, to enable 
the reader to distinguish it from the author’s work. 
Altogether, the present fifth edition of his father’s 
classical work by Dr. Sarat Chandra Banerjee, will 
maintain its deservedly high reputation as admittedly 
the best treatise on the subject it deals with. A word 
of commendation is due to the publishers for the 
excellent format and get-up of the book, which deserve 
acknowledgment . 

The Law of Motor Vehicles in India. By Dewan 
Bahadur S. Bavanandam Pillai, I.S.O. (Nathan & Co., 
IMount Road, Madras) 1923. 

Dewan Bahadur S. Bavanandam Pillai is the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police in jNIadras and his experience 
of traffic in the capital of the Southern Presidency has 
enabled him to produce the most comprehensive work 
on motor traffic in this country. It is much more than 
a commentarv^ on the Indian Motor Vehicles Act {VIII 
of 1914). Though making that enactment the frame- 
work of his book, the author has under each section 
brought together in the form of comments brief 
extracts from reported cases decided by our highest 
judicial tribunals as also from standard British and 
and American treatises like Halsbur^^’s Laws of 
England and the American Cyclopcedia. Besides 
elucidative commentaries, the utility of the book is 
materialU’ enhanced by the collection of rules made 
under the Act by the Government of India and the 
major provincial gov’emments, a table of cases and 
a general index. Dewan Bahadur Bavanandam 
Piilai’s Law of Motor Vehicles in India is thus an 
exhaustive work on the subject and will be of great 
value to all concerned in the administration of the 
Act it deals with. 

The Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act (VII of 
1923). By A. G. Clow, I.C.S. (The Pioner Press, 
Allahabad) 1923. 

Mr. A. G. Clow’s edition of the recently-enacted 
Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act is not 


only — to our knowledge — the first in the field, 
but more than that, it is an ideal commentary inter- 
preting and elucidating the provisions of the new 
measure. The author has succeeded in presenting a 
comprehensive survey of the scope and objects of the 
Act, though he modestly states in his preface that his 
work ^fis rather an introduction than a commen- 

tary.” Howsoever it be characterized, the book is a 
capital study of an important branch of law, a 
knowledge of which will be likely in much demand 
in the process of the industrial expansion of this 
country. It deserves appreciation for its many merits 
and also a large circulation. 


The Parallet and Case=Noted Code of Criminal 
Procedure. (Madras Law Journal Office, Madras) 1923. 

The new Code of Criminal Procedure — namely the 
old Code (Act V of 1S9S) as amended by Acts XII and 
XVIII of 1925 — came into force on the first of 
September last, but though more than six months have 
passed since the enactments of the n\*o amending bills, 
only one annotated edition of the consolidated Act is — 
to our knowdedge — available to the public, the one 
under notice. The two amending measures have made 
not only many but drastic and substantial changes in 
the old Act, particularly by removing, to a large 
extent, the racial distinctions that disgraced our 
criminal procedure. The publishers of the Parallet 
and Case-Noted Code have conferred an obligation on 
the legal world by the publication of their excellent 
edition, which should enjoy a very wide distribution. 


The United Provinces Revenue Companion. By 
Radha Charan. (Lala Ram Narain Lai, Katra, 
Allahabad) 1923. 

Mr. Radha Charan — a Deputy Collector in Agra and 
Oudh — ^has done well to bring together in a compact 
form the texts of the various Indian and provincial 
enactments dealing with the substantive and the 
adjective law relating to rent and revenue in the 
United Provinces. The texts are annotated and 
elucidated in the light of decisions of the highest 
Judicial tribunals and hints likely to be of use to 
revenue officers are inserted. There is a comprehen- 
sive index which will facilitate reference. The book 
is evidently modelled upon the Bengal and Behar 
Revenne Manual compiled many years back by the 
late Mr. H. A. D. Phillips and re-edited since. A 
handy work dealing with the land laws in force in 
Agra and Oudh, as also with the general provisions 
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about procedure in the trial of rent and revenue cases, 
was a long-felt want. This desideratum is now com- 
pletely removed by the publijCation of 3 Ir. Radha 
Charan’s useful compendium. 

Hindu Law. By J. R. Gharpure. (Girgaon, 
Bombay) 1922. 

Mr. J. R. Gharpure — Vakil, Bombay High Court — is 
w'ell known as a leading authority on Hindu Law, by 
reason of his monumental digest called The Collection 
of Hindu Law Texts, now numbering a large number 
of volumes, accompanied by translations of some of 
them into English. This highly meritorious work we 
shall adequately notice in an early issue of the 
Hindustan Review. In the meantime, it gives us a 
sense of satisfaction that his Hindu Law — w’hich is 
admittedly the best text-book for the student — has 
reached a third edition. Its merits are lucidity, 
accuracy and comprehensiveness, and the usefulness 
of its text is materially enhanced by reason of the 
ingeniously designed coloured map showing the tracts 
governed by the various schools of Hindu Law'. 
Altogether an ideal manual. 

Anson’s Law and Custom of the Constitution, 
Vol. I. (Parliament) 5th edition. (Oxford University 
Press, London and Calcutta) 1922- 

The works of the late Professor Sir William Anson 
on the British Constitution and on the law' of Contracts 
are justly regarded as classical. The first volume of 
his standard w'ork on the Constitution has been 
recently edited and revised by Hr. Haurice L. Gwyer 
and deserves acknowledgment and appreciation. A 
comparison of if with the last edition of 1909 — w'hich 
was brought out by the author himself — brings into 
striking relief the many important changes effected 
during the past dozen years in Parliament. The 
restrictions on the pow'ers of the House of Lords in 
1911, the extension of the parliamentary franchise in 
191 8, the admission by statute of w'omen to the House 
of Commons in 191S, and to the House of Lords by 
decision of the Lords’ committee of privileges in 1922, 
the establishment of the Northern Ireland Parliament 
under the Government of Ireland Act of 1920, the 
formal severance in 1922 of the Irish Free State, the 
many changes in the procedure of the House of 
Commons made during and since the w'ar, and the 
delegation of discretionary legislative power to the 
executive government by the Defence of Realm Act — 
these are only some of the more conspicuous events 
since 1909. The editor has shown skill in weaving 


the supplementary matter into the fabric of Anson’s 
exposition without altering the pattern of the original. 
In its new' form Anson’s classic will continue to hold 
the field as the best exposition of a most important 
and instructiv'e subject, in fact, as the standard w'ork 
on the British Constitution. 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act 1922. Edited 
by Syam Krishna Sahay, Bar-at-LawE (Butterworth 
& Co., India, Ltd., 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1923. 

Hr. Syam Krishna Sahay has done w'ell to bring 
out an annotated edition of the new' Hunicipal Act of 
Bihar and Orissa. Hr. Sahay as the Chairman of the 
Ranchi ^lunicipalit}', and also as a practising law'ver 
and public man, is pre-eminently qualified for the 
task he has undertaken, w'ith the result that his edition 
of the Bihar and Orissa Hunicipal Act is an excellent 
work which w'ill be found highly useful by all concern- 
ed W'ith its administration or interested in the progress 
of Local Self-Government. In his preface Hr. Sahay 
pays a just tribute to the work of the first Local Self- 
government ^Minister in the province — Hr. Hadhu 
Sudan Das, C.I.E. — w'ho w'as responsible for the tw'O 
very liberal and progressive enactments, those dealing 
W'ith the municipalities and district and local boards. 
Hr. Hallett, w'ho as Secretary in the department of 
Local Self-Government had much to do W'ith the new 
Act, contributes a very informative Introduction and 
Hr. Sahay ’s editorial notes and comments are helpful 
and elucidative. The book, thus, makes a meritorious 
text-book on a subject of great interest. 

Confessions and Evidence of Accomplices. By Rai 
P. N . Chaudhuri Bahadur, B.L-^ Government Pleader, 
Pabna. Third edition (H. C. Sarkar and Sons, Law 
Publishers 90/2-A, Harrison Road, Calcutta) 1923* 

The first edition of Hr. P. N. Chaudhnri’s Con- 
fessions and Evidence of Accomplices appeared in 1903 
and W'as noticed by us in terms of appreciation as a 
w'ork “which should find a place on the bookshelf of 
every one w'ho has got to try or conduct a criminal 
case.” Its second edition came out in 1910, and w'e 
again commended it to the legal w'orld as “the best 
compendious sketch of the subject” and “a comprehen- 
sive exposition and valuable reportory of the case- 

law' on the subjects dealt w'ith”, which w'ould “be 
found to be of the greatest use by all connected with 
the administration of criminal justice”. We have now 
lying before us the third edition of the book, which the 
learned author has practically re-written, carefully 
over-hauled, thoroughly brought up-to-date, and made 
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fully abreast of the latest reported decisions and also 
of the statutory law as amended by the recent criminal 
procedure enactments. The result is a treatise which 
— in spite of some deserving rivals — may now justly 
be regarded as the one standard work on perhaps the 
most important and certainly the most difficult branch 
of the adjective criminal law of British India. It is 
an indispensable work alike for study and reference. 

Famous Judges and Famous Trials. By Charles 
Kingston {Stanley Paul & Co., London, 1923) 12^. 6d. 

In this volume iMr. Kingston does not attempt to 
delineate the biographies of the eminent judicial 
authorities. He gives us glimpses into the humorous 
sidelights of a judge^s court; and with celebres 

as his chief material the autlior throws a vivid flash- 
light on the peculiar mannerisms and eccentricities of 
some of the greatest figures that adorned the Bench. 
Of such Coleridge and Cockburn provide the author 
with plenty of characterisation-anecdotes. The volume 
is of more than passing interest and should be read 
with avidity by our local bars. 


INDIAN CONSTITUTION. 

The Development of Self=Government in India 

1S5S-1914. By C. M. P. Cross. (The University of 
Chicago Press ^ Illinois, U.S.A.) 1922. 

It is strange that the most systematic, the most 
comprehensive and withal the most sympathetic study 
of the growth and development of responsible govern- 
ment in India should be made available by an 
American scholar. In this work the author presents 
a detailed account of the development of self-govern- 
ment in India, begirming with 1S5S when the political 
dominion of the East India Company was abolished 
and the British Government itself took charge, and 
continuing through the successive stages up to the 
outbreak of the Great AVar. Hr. Cross has taken 
particular pains to get at underlying causes and to 
interpret and trace the main currents of events in 
Older to develop a background for the understanding 
of the problem as it exists to-day. His Development 
of SclhGovernmciit in Didia shows this problem to be 
one of absorbing interest, for it arises out of the clash 
(»f two very difterent civilizations. The British control 
of India is an attempt to graft the institutions of 
W'esteni society upon a vast oriental population vith 
entirely different history, habits, and traditions, and 
this great and novel experiment is supremely attrac- 
tive. Each chapter deals with a stage in India’s 
progress toward self-government, marked by a 


significant event. The successive periods are given 
exhaustive treatment. There are full accounts of the 
more important facts. Completeness and authenticity 
make this work of value as a historical reference book. 
The usefulness of the book is materially enhanced by 
the bibliography appended to it, which will enable 
the student to follow up further studies with great 
advantage. The author has ransacked and utilized all 
trustworthy sources of information and has marshalled 
the results of his researches with judiciousness. But 
his work is open to two objections — first that it is a 
string of quotations with but little from the author 
himself, and second that it stops with the Morley — 
Minto reforms and does not deal with those known 
after the names of Hr. Hontagu and Lord Chelmsford. 
Now the first defect was perhaps inevitable, to a large 
extent, in a work of this kind ; the second can be 
removed in a subsequent edition. Apart from these, 
the book deserves earnest consideration as coming 
from an impartial observer, who brings out into 
strong relief the historical perspective and sums up 
his view^s as follows : — “The development and con- 
tinuance of the political dominion over India which 
alone has made the experiment possible has been on 
the whole a purblind process, made up of opportunism, 
mingled with an occasional stroke of audacious genius. 
Its motives have been predominantly commercial, 
coloured by the impulses characteristic of Imperialism 
and blended at times with lofty idealism.” No one 
familiar wfith the history of British administration 
in India wdll dispute the correctness or the justice of 
this contention. It may be hoped, however, that the 
commercial motive wdil now' yield to a better and 
nobler one, that of leading India to the goal of 
responsible government. 


The New Constitution of India. By Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert and the Rt. Hon’ble Lord Meston. (University 
of London Press Ltd., 17, Warwick Square, London, 
E. C. 4). 1923. 

Of the many books w'hich have appeared in 
exposition of the new’ Indian constitution, perhaps the 
most instructiv'e is the collection of lectures delivered 
by Sir Courtenay Ilbert and Lord INIeston at the 
University of London, in the session of 1921-22, called 
The New Constitution of India, The Lectures by Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert w'ere written from the point of view 
of those who framed the Constitution rather than that 
of those w’ho have to w'ork it. They aim at describing 
briefly the main features of the Constitution as it 
exists on paper. The lectures by Lord Meston present 
a picture of the New Constitution as it actually works 
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in India, l^he growth of the movement which 
rendered a change necessary is traced; reasons are 
given for the peculiar form of Government which has 
been introduced, its dirhculties are discussed, and a 
forecast is attempted of its future. Three important 
Appendices are included, relating to the Government 
of India Act, 1919. The tw'o sets are complementary, 
and together give a clear idea of the genesis, 
principles, working, and even of the possible fate of 
this experiment upon the success of w^hich depends 
India's political advance. The waiters agree that 
Britain w'as obliged to make to India an oher of Self- 
Government. The very enforcement of British ideals 
had taught India to demand liberty and responsibility. 
As Lord Meston puts it, ‘hve had steadily growm from 
the role of a cynical policeman to the position of an 
earthly providence. But the excellences of our rule 
could no longer be a complete justification for its 
wholly alien character." That is but the barest truth 
and Britain should be prepared to concede to India a 
larger and larger measure of political freedom in 
proportion to her growing qualifications for it. 

The Political System of British India. By E. A. 

Horne, I.L.S. (Oxford University Press, i, Garstin's 
Place, Calcutta) 1923. 

Professor Horne, of the Patna College, is believed 
to have been deputed to America for pro-British pro- 
pagandist w^ork and w'hile there delivered a series of 
lectures at the Harvard University in the spring of 
1921. These form the nucleus of his book called 
The Political System of British India. Though dealing, 
how'ever, with the earlier political reforms, it mainly 
concerns itself wnth the latest development associated 
with the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme. The work of 
a scholar w^ho has personal knowledge of the country, 
Mr. Horne’s book is a useful contribution to the new 
reform literature. The book traces the history of 
reform in India from the earliest days of British rule, 
and gives a full description of the new’ constitution of 
1919. Particular attention is given to the two points 
that distinguish that arrangement : Devolution of 
provincial administration and Dyarchy. There are 
also chapters on The Constitution in Operation, Some 
Political Problems of the New Pha, and The Revolu- 
tionary Movement. The book thus provides, in an 
easily accessible form, up-to-date information on the 
subject of Indian constitutional reforms. Originally 
intended for American audiences, the lectures had to 
include much w’hich, though quite familiar to us, was 
unknow’n to those in America. There are traces of it 
left in the revised work before us. The last chapter 
on the Non-Co-operation movement is perfunctory and 
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might w’ell be excised from a second edition, or 
replaced by an amplified sketch. 

The Indian Candidate and Returning Officer. By 

E). L. Hammond, C.B.K., I.C.S., (Oxford University 
Press, I, Gars tin’s Place, Calcutta) 1923. 

Mr. L. L. Hammond — Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa — ^is an authority on 
elec cions and electioneering. In 1920 he published a 
useful compendium of the law’ governing elections in 
India and this has formed the nucleus of his new 
work called The Indian Candidate and Returning 
Officer, w’hich is a comprehensive, acccurate and up-to- 
date digest of the law and practice relating to elections 
to central and provincial legislatures in the Indian 
Lmpire. It deals systematically with the constituency, 
the electoral roll, the candidate, the election agent, the 
election expenses, organisation, the returning officer, 
the polling station, the counting of the votes, bribery 
and treating, undue influence, personation, publishing 
false statements, corrupt practices, election petitions 
and enquiries and includes useful appendices. It is 
the most exhaustive w’ork on the subject of elections to 
Indian legislatures and no one connected even 
remotely w’ith our political system can do w’ithout it. 
It is the one indispensable work both for the purposes 
of study and reference and its merits redound to its 
author’s credit. Its value is appreciably enhanced by 
reason of a thoughtful introduction by Mr. Montagu. 

Work of the Indian Legislatures. Edited by Mrs. 
Annie Besant, D.L. (The Indian Bookshop. Second 
Line Beach, Madras) 1923. 

Mrs. Besant has rendered one more notable service 
tj Indian progress by editing her compilation called 
the Work of the Indian Legislatures. The only thing 
to object to in it is its unw’eildy size. For the rest, it is 
a highly useful work of reference offering as it does an 
excellent synopsis of the bills introduced and enacted, 
resolutions moved and budgets discussed and voted 
upon in the various legislatures in India constituted 
under the Reforms Act. Equally instructive are the 
view’s expressed in reply to the questionnaire on the 
w’orking of the Reforms. Then there are papers on 
constitutional changes in the Enipire, communal repre- 
sentation, defence, military expenditure, finance, and 
the proposed Supreme Court at Delhi by prominent 
publicists like !Mrs. Besant, Sir Sivaswamy Ah’ar, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Ramasw’ami Aiyar and 
Dr. Gour. The book would be iu\*aluable to journa- 
lists, publicists and public men interested in advancing 
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the bounds of India’s political freedom by means of 
constitutional agitation. 

The Government of India: Parliamentary Legisla= 
tion Relating to India. By Sir Courtenay Ilbert. 
(Oxford University Press, i, Garstin’s Place, Calcutta) 
1922. 

The third and last edition of Sir Courtenay IlberPs 
standard work called The Government of India 
appeared in 1915 and a new up-to-date edition is 
urgently called for. In the meantime, we welcome a 
revised and overhauled reprint of its historical intro- 
duction, which formed its hrst chapter. In its present 
form this up-to-date reprint offers an excellent histori- 
cal survey of parliamentary legislation relating to 
India from the earliest period of British connection 
down to our own times, and it is the only succint 
sketch by a master of the subject with which we are 
familiar. It should have a large circulation amongst 
students of British Indian constitutional and adminis- 
trative history. 


ECONOMICS. 

Money. William Trufant Foster and Waddill 
Catchings (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston^ 1923) 
Poliak Foundation for Economic Research Publication 
No. 2. 

The Poliak Foundation for Economic Research 
inaugurated their publication scheme with the issue 
of Prof. Irving Fisher’s monumental work The Making 
of Index Numbers (reviewed in our July 1923 issue). 
The second volume on Money is in a sense more 
interesting and illuminating than Prof. Fisher’s 
technical discussions of the ideal index number. The 
joint authors of Money have maintained throughout 
their discussion a practical view-point combined with 
vigorous and straight reasoning based on sound and 
discriminate thinking. The business-man and the 
practical banker in particular should feel grateful 
to the authors for their instructive contribution on a 
topic that lies so close at the heart of the everyday 
world. It is not the ordinary text-book kind of book 
dealing with the functioning of our exchange medium 
in an abstract and unreal atmosphere. Messrs. Foster 
and Catchings have realised the needs of the economic 
hour and their speculations and argument touch the 
very vital facts of business conditions that prevail 
to-day. Money is a contribution of real merit and 
instruction. 

The central thought governing the minds of the 


authors relates to the fact of cyclical disturbances of 
business conditions, w'hich, they believe along with 
other well-known economists {e.g., Mitchell and 
Hawtrey), are directly traceable to monetary insta- 
bility. Emphasising that money, in the sense of the 
circulating purchasing power, forms the moving 
media of industry and enterprise, the writers consider 
the mal-adjustments between money spent in pro- 
duction and money spent in consumption to be the 
oiganic causes of the alternate rhythms of business 
prosperity and depression. After an exhaustive 
analysis of the varied aspects of the malaise the 
authors proceed to consider the problem of stability 
of prices and critically examine the schemes put 
forward for amelioration by such prominent economists 
as Major Douglas and Mr. J. A. Hobson. Their 
original contribution to the problem of trade cycles 
consists on the emphasis they lay on the deficiencies 
of the classical Eaw^ of Supply and Demand. They 
consider that as the doUar-votes of the consumer play 
a decisive role in the regulation of Production, money 
in the form of suspended purchasing power occupies 
the central position in the discussion of the problem 
by virtue of the triple option in respect of time, place 
and goods with which it invests the owner. By the 
ingenious device of the concept of a “circuit flow of 
money” it is sought to prove that major “fluctuations 
in business could be curbed if there could be 
sufficient control over fluctuations in the amount of 
money available for use in consumption”. Altogether 
a very able discussion, provocative of instructive 
speculation. The authors deserve to be heartily con- 
gratulated on their brilliant contribution on a 
difficult subject. 

Restoration of the World’s Currencies. By R. A. 
Lehfeldt, D.Sc., (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, 
1923) 6s. 

Prof. Lehfeldt of Johannesburg University is well- 
known for his studies of the South African Gold 
problem. A broad, comprehensive survey of the chaos 
w'hich rules in the European exchange markets to-day 
confirrms the author in his faith in the efficacy- of a 
return to the gold standard. The urgency' of the 
restoration, or rather, the stabilisation of the w'orld’s 
currencies demands, in his opinion, a speedy return 
to the orthodox notion of money broad-backed on 
good, solid gold. He does not dismiss offhand 
radical stabilisation schemes, like Dr. Fisher’s, but 
considers that the time is not yet and that the people’s 
conceptions of currency do not allow of a break from 
the gold concept. The adoption of a gold standard 
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may not prove effective for gold, as a commodity, is 
subject to the cyclical variations of its costs of pro- 
duction. Hence measures are suggested in the form 
of an international control for regulating its supply. 
This is being optimistic particularly when the League 
of Nations itself appears to hold but a phantom of 
effective recognition. Prof. Lehfeldt’s book gives us 
a useful sun^ey of the present currency conditions. 
A\Titten in an easy, informative style the book will 
be appreciated by students of currency. 


Stabilisation: An Economic Policy for Producers 
and Consumers. By E. M. H. Lloyd (George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1923) 4s. 6d. 

We have seldom come across a little book of such 
absorbing interest as Mr. Lloyd's essay on a subject 
which to laymen appears, to reckon in its most 
favourable light, as abstruse and theoretic. In the 
small compass of 12S pages the author has contrived 
to give us a surprisingly clear picture of the chaos 
and disaster which prevails in Europe and the 
essential need for control by inter-state agencies of 
the economic forces if Europe is to be saved from 
disruption. The recurring instability of general prices 
consequent upon serious mal-adjustments of produc- 
tion and consumption calls for an exhaustive enquiry 
into the fundamental causes. Mr. Lloyd is impressed 
by the scheme of currency reform sketched by the 
International Genoa Conference in 1922, and suggests 
the adoption of a European Monetary Convention, 
whose most important provision will be the co-opera- 
tion of the Central Banks in enforcing a common 
discount rate and a single pool of gold, thereby 
regulating ^^the volume of circulating credit and 
currency, not with reference to any fixed amount of 
one commodity, such as gold, but by reference to the 
total volume of all commodities bought and sold, as 
indicated by the general level of prices, statistics of 
trade and production, and general economic condi- 
tions”. So far Mr. Lloyd is in line with progressive 
orthodox economic theory (cf., e.g., Cassel, Fisher 
Hawtrey and Keynes), but he parts company with it 
when he advocates the extension of the same principle 
of stabilisation to particular commodities such as coal 
and oil, wheat and farm products, wool, cotton and 
rubber. These standardised raw materials of human 
life and industry exhibit equally unstable characteris- 
tics and call for a collective international control, at 
least in tlie matter of marketing pools and trusts. 
Herein Mr. Lloyd opens up an entirely fresh field of 
investigation and research, and indicates the central 
problem of economic industrial life as it will appear in 
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the not very distant future. We commend ^Ir. 
Lloyd's book as one of most stimulating and thought- 
provoking works that has been published on post-war 
reconstruction. 

Prices and Wages. By Percy and Albert Wallis 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1921) 25s. 

The authors of this voluminous treatise were 
impressed by the general want of understanding of 
the true principles that governed everyday business 
transactions. Convinced that social ills do not result 
from “some one else's greed, ignorance or tyranny”, 
they undertook a detailed observation study of the 
nature of prices and wages, for the conduct of w^hich 
they as commercial business men possessed special 
facilities. Numerous statistical and algebraic data 
were collected and, after proper sifting, made to yield 
their functional values. The result of the investiga- 
tions is the elaboration of the pure labour-cost theory 
of prices : “that prices are really a natural quality of 
commodities dependent upon the amount of labour 
necessary to obtain them.” The authors consider 
that other explanations of value, including the 
marginal theory, are pure illusions and do not 
adequately explain the true nature of prices. The 
book contains elaborate discussions on the funda- 
mental concepts of Economics, e.g.. Capital, Wages, 
Rent, Interest, etc. The authors deserve to be com- 
plimented upon completion of their laborious enquiry 
spread over a considerable number of years. Although 
their conclusions will hardly receive general 
acceptance, the clear and well-connected arguments 
in the book provide a vast field for further scientific 
enquiry and ample suggestions for economic research. 

The Control of Industry. By D. H. Robertson 
(Cambridge Economic Handbooks) (Nisbet & Co., 
Ltd., London, & Cambridge University Press 1923) 5s* 

In the series of books entitled the Cambridge 
Economic Handbooks the distinguished younger 
economists of the classical school — disciples of 
^Marshall, Pigou and Keynes — have set themselves to 
provide for the student and the layman authoritative 
text book editions of the general principles of political 
economy as understood by the classical British school. 
Mr. D. H. Robertson, who has already established 
for himself a fair name for lucid and clear exposition, 
has followed his volume on Money with another on 
The Control of Industry in the same series. We meet 
here again the author’s usual felicity of illustration, 
simplicity combined with skill in presentation and a 
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precise discriminating judgement. The Control of 
Industry is almost an ideal text book for the elemen- 
tary student, descriptive of the structural formations 
of modern industry and the principles that actively 
govern the modem scheme of production and control. 
The physical limits of the book seem, however, to 
have confined Mr. Robertson’s analysis to mere struc- 
tural elaborations and has ’not permitted him to 
develop the use in application of such principles as 
have emerged for the reconstruction of the wider 
common weal, which is the only justification of indus- 
trial social mechanisms. While the author has very 
justly emphasised the recognition of the fact of there 
being no government of modern capitalistic industry, 
and therefore no set system to be abolished for its 
iniquities, he has, in our opinion over-strained his 
argument by laying a disproportionate stress on what 
he terms Capitalism’s Golden Rule : “where the risk 
lies, there the control lies also”. An undue emphasis 
on one aspect of the basic relations of the different 
parts of industrial mechanism tends to confuse the 
real issues, and Mr. Robertson’s formula ignores the 
greater philosophy of human values in industry. His 
book, nevertheless, possesses the charm of easy 
readability combined with sound reasoning and should 
accordingly appeal to a vast circle of readers. 

The Evolution of People’s Banks. By Donald S. 
Tucker (Columbia University, New York ; P. S. King 
& Son, Ltd., London, 1922) los. 6 d. 

Mr. Donald S. Tucker of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology had the benefit of touring 
with the Commission sent by the Government of 
United States to study on the continent of Europe 
co-operative institutions which served farmers. The 
main results of their investigations were incorporated 
in the well-known work on Rural Credits by Messrs. 
Herrick and Ingalls. ]Mr. Tucker felt that though 
the treatment was comprehensive and unexceptional, 
it needed to be complemented by a historical setting 
for fuller understanding. This idea formed the 
genesis of the present volume issued under the 
auspices of the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University. Mr. Tucker’s book is perhaps 
the first comprehensive treatise in the English 
language on the history and development of the 
Schulze-Delitzsch movement in Germany — the pioneer 
of the Co-operative organisations. The author deals 
exhaustively with the manifold aspects of the founder’s 
original organisation, and adduces a wealth of facts 
and incidents in the career of the movement which 
was so intimately connected with the personal history 


of the Schulze family. The growth is clearly outlined, 
and the proper place of the Luzatti banks in Italy 
indicated. The author’s analysis is extremely lucid, 
and his concluding essays on the structure and actual 
w'orking of a People’s Bank very instructive. A very 
able and instructive book for the agricultural and 
rural enthusiasts, and of special interest to Indian 
Co-operatives. 

Poitdndustrialism. By Arthur J. Pcnty {George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1922) 6s. 

3Ir. G. K. Chesterton commends this stimulating 
volume in a characteristic Preface, and blesses Mr. 
Penty with the attribute of an original mind, for 
“he goes back to origins”. 3Ir. Chesterton sums up 
the author’s thesis admirably thus : — “that the recent 
rush of commercialism and industrialism, in the iSth 
and 19th centuries, have led us to an abnormal 
disaster; and that it remains for us to recur to the 
more stable social ideal, recognised not onlv in the 
^Middle Ages, but in some degree in most ages, and 
by the great mass of mankind.” Mr. Penty is one of 
the brilliant group of labour-intellectuals w’ho 
sponsored the Guild socialist movement; but noticing 
the tendency of his co-workers to compromise with 
the present day machine industry, Mr. Penty has come 
forw'ard openly as a frank advocate of Guildism, 
undiluted and unalloyed — a strict return to mediaeval 
forms of industrial organisations. The author builds 
up his thesis in a provocating and challenging manner. 
He reckons that the problem of machinery formed 
the core of Marx’s thought, but later developments — 
particularly the Fabian propaganda — have obscured 
the fundaments of the Socialist ideals ; and “Socialism, 
from being a movement that faced the central facts 
of civilisation, degenerated into the issue of private 
and public ownership, and lost its way in a maze 
of Blue Books, statistics and detailed considerations ; 
gas and water socialism, Poor Law', Housing reform, 
etc., on the one hand, and political labourism on 
the other.” The Machine age of industry receives the 
severest criticism at the hands of Mr. Penty, and 
although, in the course of the narrative, arguments on 
currency, division of labour, specialisation, etc., are 
rendered a bit confused, the author steers clear of the 
fallacies of economic theorism and details the ills of 
the mechanistic structure of industry in order to urge 
a reversion to mediaeval traditions. Mr. Penty ’s 
emphasis on the recognition of human values in 
industry is w^ell-timed; his advocacy in favour of the 
building up of the cultural traditions of an industrial 
community, through stimulus to the creative instincts 
of man, entirely praisew'orthy. Altogether a very 
thought-provoking book. 
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Trusts in British Industry 1914 — 1921. By J. ^Morgan 
Rees (P. S. King & Son, Btd., Bondon, 19:32) los. 6d. 

iXr. Morgan Rees has attempted to summarise in 
a useful, compact volume the reports of the S lauding 
Committees ou Trusts and on Investigation of Prices 
(191S 21), aiming to deduce therefrom a continuous 
story of the growth of the Trust Movement in British 
industry. Severe criticism has been levelled against 
the accuracy of the summaries made by the author. 
Wliile We are not in a position to test the accuracy or 
otherwise of the charge, iMr. Rees has, we think, done 
valuable service in presenting in one coiispective whole 
the tendencies toward combinations of varied forms 
observable in British industries. It is idle speculation 
to question the faith of the author when a quotation 
is not faithfully reproduced, or the name and 
interests of a combine not exhaustively outlined. The 
sin is trivial as compared with the largeness of the 
aim. Mr. Rees is frankly an anti-Trustite who sees 
in the formidable post-war growth of combines in 
the industrial field a menace over the life of the com- 
munity. He believes in imiiiediate “State owmership 
of the primary industrial enterprises of power (coal, 
electricity and oil) and transport (railways, airships, 
canals, docks, harbours and shipping;.” Xationalisa- 
tion of Banking, he considers, is the sine qua non of 
the success of any scheme of State ownership. 
Impartial readers will find many substantial arguments 
in fav^our of this conclusion. 

The Development of Economics 1750 — 1900. Bv 

O. Fred Boucke (Macmillan Company, Xew^ York, 
1931). 

It was a formidable task which Prof. Boucke set 
himself to accomphsh, viz., to wnite the history of 
economic thought. The history of ideas is always a 
fascinating speculation, but to treat of the apparent 
similitudes in ideas as a logically connected series of 
argument leads one to dangerous conclusions. The 
author of The Development of Economics has 
attempted to derive the origins of economic thought, 

it emerged in the mid-eighteenth century in Europe 
from premises and conclusions belonging to the 
region of metaphysics or theology— the dominant form 
of literary or scholastic activity of the period. The 
result is that the book appears as a form of ^"special 
pleading” which does not escape the charge of strained 
and far-fetched analysis. No such purely deductive 
process could have emerged into the group of ideas 
and propositions which w’e call to-day by the name 
of Economics. However, Prof. Boucke’s w’ork is of 


considerable merit. Ihe four strands — Xaturalism, 
Utilitarianism, Historism and Marginism which form 
successively the four evolutionary stages of the pro- 
gress of economic thought are inter-related by Prof. 
Boucke through their essential bases, e.g^t ethics and 
psychology, metaphysics and political science, etc. 
The w^ork is a product of great erudition and industry 
and will prove of good help to serious-minded students 
of Economics. It is a difficult book to read and 
digest, but once grasped in irs essential details it 
opens up fresh avenues of thought and further investi- 
gation. A very comprehensive Bibliography enhances 
the merits of the book considerably. 


The Foiinilers of Political Economy. By Jan St. 
Eewinski, D.Ec.Sc., (P. S. King X Son, Etd., 1923) 
6s. 6d. 

iTof. fievinski’b moiingraph is entirel}' different in 
conception from iTof. Boucke ’s book noticed above. 
Tie does not deal in origiiib or in pr^mibes of economic 
thought, x^^y^tiological or odierwibe. His aim is 
bimpler and easier : the tracing of the growth of such 
of tile economic theories as were put forward tentative- 
ly a century ago and are still of bome use in the com- 
piehending of present day tendencies. Mr. Eevinski 
has accordingly taken the prominent concepts of the 
olden writers of political economy, and attempted to 
correlate them with modern ideas. Written in a clear 
and easy style, his book forms good reading. The 
Founders of Poliiical Economy may not read as a 
history of economic thought, nor represent a complete 
survey of the writings of the founders of economics, 
but it serves to give us a coiispective idea of how^ 
certain notions and theories were gradually developed 
into their present interpretation; what the originators 
reail}’ meant; how' the xu'ogrtss of time brought more 
light ; and finally w hy the theoretical advances of 
^political economy since Ricardo’s Principles have been 
comparatively irrelevant. An able book wffiich wnll 
be studied with profit and advantage by student and 
layman alike. 

C>c!es of Unemployment in the United States 

1903-1922. By William A. Berridge (Floughton 
yiifflin Company, Boston, 1923) Publication of the 
Poliak Foundation for Economic Research, No. 4. 
$1.25. 

Unemployment is the dominating problem of the 
modern industrial society. The Poliak Foundation 
for Economic Research. Boston (U.S.A.i offered in 
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1921 a prize of 1000 dollars for the best study on 
rneiiiployment and Business Cycles, an'd the winning 
essay by Dr. Berridge is now issued as Xo. 4 of the 
Poliak Publications. The author does not discuss 
here the theoretical bases of the social maladjustment 
which recurs with such malignant effects in each 
decade ; he is concerned with the larger question of 
constructing a workable measure or index from the 
studies of recent unemployment cycles which will help 
us in grappling effectively with the distressing 
phenomena. By the device of measuring relative 
intensity of unemployment between two points of 
time, the author builds up an index of emplo^nnent, 
which tested with the figures of the last two decades 
of American industry \’ields many fruitful results and 
promises to accurately forecast future employment 
conditions. Dr. Berridge considers that such an index 
is directly allied with the general course of produc- 
tion, registers the fluctuations in the labour market, 
indicates the relative wage-scale and is indirectly 
related with the cycles of social welfare. The 
discussion forms a scientific treatise, precise and brief 
and a model of scholarly discrimination. The claim 
by the Hditor of the Poliak Foundation that “it is a 
contribution to our exact knowledge concerning 
fluctuations in unemployment, and as such should 
have a part in the progressive solution of the problem” 
is well-merited and thoroughly justified. 


The Land Question Solved. By Robert Murray, with 
a Foreword by Robert Smillie (The Labour Publishing 
Co., Ltd., London, 1922) is, 6 d. 

This well-written pamphlet by an enthusiastic Co- 
operator aims at filling up the gaps in the Xationalisa- 
tion of Land programme of the British Labour Party. 
The author is entirely clear in his own mind as to the 
equity of the forcible expropriation of the land-owners; 
he is here concerned with the problem of compensa- 
tion and the stimulus needed to revive Agriculture. 
He puts forward the ingenious proposal that a uniform 
rate of 50 years’ use of land from the date of purchase 
should be granted to the purchaser free of rent. 
That is, in other words, if a present owner can prove 
his title to land through purchase within the preceding 
50 years, he could claim a further right to use of 
land, free of rent, for the unexpired balance of 50 
years. Mr. Murray very cogently turns down the 
scheme of protective tariffs against foreign agricul- 
tural produce; he suggests instead, that on the day 
the nationalisation of land is adopted all rents should 
automatically drop to nine-tenths their present value. 


providing thus the needed btimuliiN to farmers. A 
lucid and instructive little book. 

An Academic Study of some Money Market. By 

E. G. Peake, O.B.E., M.A., LL.D. (P. S. King Son, 
London, 1923) 6 s. 

Mr. Peake attempted a very difficult task when 
he aimed at proving the trutn of economic laws by 
means of statistical evidence. For one thing statisti- 
cal data are still imperfect, incomplete and altogether 
mechanistic (in the sense of being capable of subjec- 
twe treatment), and so Mr. l-^eake’s study would 
appear to be largely artificial and unreal. But the 
author started by noticing during liis investigations a 
broad general relationship between certain well-defined 
incidents of the money market, and accordingly 
ai ranged his data in a form which will prove of great 
value for illustrative purposes. He has brought 
together records of discount rates in Paris, London 
and Xew York, the interest rates for floating money 
in London and the exchange fluctuations. These w'ill 
serve to illustrate — for proof much stronger statistical 
e\ idence is required — certain economic tendencies 
which may be expected, a priori, to influence the 
course of events. For workers in statistical methods 
Mr. Peake’s book wMl prove handy and useful. 


On the Theories of Free Trade and Protection. 

By Fabian 31 . Von Koch (P, S. King & Son, Ltd., 
London, 1922) is. 

This admirable little essay sums up the theoretic 
bases of the principle of Free Trade as contrasted 
\^ith the policy of Protective tariffs. The author 
serves up the old arguments in a new, comparative 
st\'le, and concludes by declaring his high faith in 
unrestricted free trade : “Free Trade practically 
alway s and in the long run is more advantageous for 
a country than Protection.” He concedes, no doubt, 
that for certain special purposes protective duties 
may prove advantageous, recognising that “the power 
to create wealth is infinitely more important than 
wealth itself,” as for instance, the development of 
key and infant industries, or duties against luxury 
and dumping. But 31 . Koch insists that such objects 
can be furthered much better and with less disadvan- 
tage than by duties, without telling us how\ The 
limits of liis paper do not permit him, however^ to 
include a discussion on the application of means other 
than tariffs for the development of, say, the key indus- 
tries in a particular country which is politically 
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backward and consequently deficient in technical 
skill. 


Coal in Internationa! Trade. By A. J. Sarjent, M.A., 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Ivondon, 1922) 2S. 6d. 

Prof. Sarjent is gravely concerned over the rising 
costs of coal production in Britain, and in this useful 
and informing book discusses the comparative values 
of various coals — British, American and German in 
international trade. He surveys the pre-war position, 
and accounts for the prominent place occupied by 
Britain in coal trade, despite her low output per 
capita (260 tons per miner as against 6 So tons in 
United States). But recent advances in transport 
facilities and the change in naval values produced by 
the war have done away for Britain the protection 
previously afforded by the broad Atlantic and her 
supremacy over the seas. America as a formidable 
competitor is in the field and her competition in the 
international coal trade is rapidly becoming a fact of 
menacing importance for British coal. Serious efforts 
to lower costs of production are therefore urgently 
demanded. Prof. Sarjent has treated the problem in 
a luminous and a clear style, and has marshalled his 
facts with skill and judiciousness. 

The Problem of Estimation. By Correa Moylan 
Walsh (P. S. King & Son, Utd., London, 1921) 6s. 

Popular interest has recently been aroused in the 
problem of index numbers by Prof. Fisher’s brilliant 
advocacy of the “stable dollar” to be arrived at by 
evolving a fool-proof index of general prices. 
Accordingly a book, howsoever technical and abstruse, 
from the pen of the veteran American economist, 
Mr. C. M. Walsh, is opportune and to be welcomed 
not merely from the view-point of useful instruction 
but as containing the deliberate judgments and 
criticisms of a giant mind on the various proposals 
tabled for discussion. Mr. Walsh avows, at the out- 
set, that he is writing in the interests of harmony, 
but a casual glance through his pages reveals the 
author in his best fighting mood. His vigour of 
attack remains undiminished, and Professors Edge- 
worth and Bowley form special targets for viewing 
with scepticism the conception of a measure of 
exchange values as accurate as a yardstick. We have 
in the recent issues of the Economic Journal (Sept. 
1923) and the Journal of the Statistical Society (July 
1923) Prof. Edgeworth’s brilliant rejoinder. Notwith- 
standing the essential differences in the basic ideas 
of two such prominent thinkers, there is much of 


useful value in Mr. Walsh’s work. For advanced 
students of statistics the present book will form a 
veritable storehouse of informative ideas. 

The Soviet Constitution edited by Andrew 
Rothstein {The Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., London, 
1923) 25. 6 d. 

Mr. Rothstein has rendered a valuable public 
service in collecting in an authoritative and com- 
prehensive edition the original Soviet Constitution of 
July 191S and the subsequent amendments and 
amplifications. Expressing as it does, in a “Legisla- 
tive code the meaning of the Russian Workers’ 
Revolution of November 1917,” in the words of the 
Editor, the book should prove useful in dissolving the 
smoke-screen of prejudice and bias which has 
attached to all partisan accounts of the Soviet organi- 
sation. The concluding portion of Mr. Rothstein’s 
volume “The Constitution at Work” is extremely 
instructive and endorses in an illuminating manner 
the claim that “the wTitten Soviet constitution is not 
the product of a lecture room or stud\'; it is as living 
and elastic an organisation, capable of expanding 
and contracting or altering according to the lessons 
drawn by the Russian workers from their everyday 
experience, as any other of the institutions or 
organisations w^hich helped them to victory during 
the four years of civil war and blockade.” 

The Labour International Year book 1923. Prepared 
by the Labour Research Department (The Labour 
Publishing Co., Ltd., London, 1923) 2s. 6 d. 

The Labour Year Book for the current year is a 
handy compendium of useful information about the 
doings in the labour-world during the last two vears. 
The narrative is continued from the 1921 issue, but 
the present volume is independent and complete in 
itself. Naturally a great part of the book is devoted 
to the European chaos. India occupies seven pages 
of bare narrative of political and labour incidents 
during 1922-3. A complete directory of the chief 
socialist, labour and Co-operative organisations 
throughout the world concludes a very useful 
reference book. 

The International Protection of Labour. Bv Boutelle 
Ellsworth Lowe, Ph.D., (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1921) $2.50. 

Dr. Lowe has completed his studies of the interna- 
tional labour problems by the publication of this com- 
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prehensive reference book, containing complete details 
of the various agreements for the protection of Labour 
subscribed to by the members of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. The 
author aimed at describing the “movement for inter- 
national labour legislation, to present the lab our 
agreements that have resulted therefrom, and to 
endeavour to show the legislative developments that 
may enable the Lnited States to do more than it has 
dene heretofore toward treating labour problems in 
an international way.” By collating in a chronological 
order the sundry' labour treatises and agreements Dr. 
Lowe has well succeeded in giving a firm outline to 
his story. The supplement, containing the Covenant 
of the International Labour Organisation and tlic 
later draft Conventions, and the very extensive 
Bibliography are useful companions to a correct study. 


politics in THB WBvST. 

As we see it: France and the Truth about the 

War. By Rene Viviani (Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., 
London, 1923) los. 6d. 

Politics on the Buropean continent is still tinged 
w'ith w^ar memories although it is now^ over four years 
since the official peace w^as declared. The Generals 
and the Admirals now on the unemployed list and the 
dethroned statesmen and politicians wffio have lost 
their jobs are busy announcing to the stricken world 
the equities of their special briefs. Their Memoirs are 
in many cases interpretative studies of national minds, 
clarifying for the future historian, at any rate, the 
personalities of the statesmen and soldiers wffio played 
at war. The pity of it all is that Burnpe has lost its 
sense of humour and perspective and accepts these 
war-studies either as dogma to be rejected in into or 
w^orshipped as gospel truth. 

M. Rene Viviani, the French Prime Minister in 
1914, has follow’ed in -4 s TT^e See If his impressions 
of the opening days of the struggle. He is at pains 
to analyse ruthlessly the Kaiser’s Memoirs — a pro- 
ceeding which has the appearance of whipping a 
beaten dog. Treitschke’s pithy saying that "in 
politics one can judge only that wffiirh has succeeded’’ 
is certainly characteristic of the books published by 
the Allied statesmen. M. Viviani is no exception. 
After a brilliant and passionate denunciation of 
Germany and her w’ar-lords, the author proceeds to 
apportion the guilt for setting the spark to the 
magazine which w’as Burope. This official French 
version appears one-sided when we read it in the light 
of the Russian and German documents now available, 


thanks to the revolutionary zeal in the two countries. 
If it were possible to publish the diplomatic litera- 
ture of the British and French Foreign Offices, the 
story would perhaps take on an entirely different 
aspect to what it is made to appear by the Allied 
propaganda. However, despite its narrow, entirely 
French outlook, M. Viviani bs book is a highly impor- 
tant contribution to war literature and deserves 
attention by the historian an<l the student. 

The German Revolution and After. By Heinrich 
Stro!)el (Jarrokls rubli^hers Limited, London, 1923I 

T2S. 6d. 

Herr Strobel, perhaps the most prominent publicist 
in the socialist ranks of Germany and one-time 
Minister of Finance in the Revolutionary Government 
of Nov. 191S, has follow'ed up his brilliant book on 
Socialisation in Theory and Practice by this detailed 
chronological study of events which preceded and 
folWed the collapse of the German Monarchy, 
resulting in the internecine civil w'ar which has pre- 
vailed since. A calm and dispassionate judge of 
incidents wffiich shaped the national destiny in these 
critical years, Strobel has contrived to give in his 
latest book a realistic picture of post-w^ar Germany. 
The activities of the German Social Democratic partv, 
wffiich claimed a respectable following in the Reichstag 
in the early years of the w'ar, furnish the author with 
ample material for caustic comments. It becomes 
vividly clear as the narrative proceeds that the Right 
wing of the Socialist Party is chiefly responsible for 
the invertebrate position which Germany occupies 
to-day in the matter of governance, through its com- 
promises wdth the bourgeoise capitalism. Dr. Strobel 
tells us of the sanguinary wrecks that led to the 
assassination of the Spartacist leaders, Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg, wffio over-estimated the pace of 
revolutionary development and became the first 
victims of the fury of Militarism which thev had 
combated all their lives. The author speaks in 
straight terms of the yoke of reparations and the un- 
understanding by the people of the allied nations of 
the true character of German industrialism. His 
conclusion is striking : — “the German democratic 
Republic inspite of its proletarian and revolutionary 
origin, presents more and more the veritable 
grotesque spectacle of an unbridled money-bags 
domination, which, in the red masquerade of 
socialistic ministerialism, feels more comfortable than 
ever before.” Herr StrobeFs book is a profound study 
of Socialism in practice and a contribution of real 
merit to historical literature. 
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The Falsification of the Russian Orange Book. By 

Baron G. Von Romberg (George Allen & Unwin Utd., 
lyondon, 1923) as. 6d. 

Ample documentary evidence is provided in these 
pages to controvert the legend that the Central Towers 
were the sole authors of the war catastrophe. The 
telegrams given here in extenso were exchanged 
between the Russian Foreign Minister and the 
Rus'>ian Fmbassy in I'rance and were suppressed 
in the official Russian Orange Book. They 
conclusively show that France was about as 
much guilty in fanning the flames of \\ar as 
Germany or Austria. Particularly damaging is a 
telegram from the Paris Fmbas.sy dated iS July, 1914 
in which Izvolsky, the Russian Ambassador, conveys 
the information that the French Government was 
firmly decided upon war. This was a fortnight before 
the actual declaration of hostilities. 


Causes of International War. By G. Lowes Dickinson 
{1921) 25 . 6d. 

War: Its Nature Cause and Cure. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson {1923) 45. 6d. (George Allen & Unwdn Ltd., 
London.) 

These tw'O excellent books by Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
are in one sense complementary to each other, for 
while the earlier volume discusses the psychological 
bases of w^ars between states from an evolutionary 
aspect, the latter amplifies these bases in the light of 
the experiences gained during the late w^ar. We look 
to Mr. Dickinson for shrewd analysis, for the calm, 
dispassionate judgment of a philosopher and the 
picturesque language of a scholar-poet. He has not 
disappointed us. His forceful arguments tell wdth 
precise emphasis wffiat exactly he means ; his skil- 
ful handling of the practicable remedial measures 
obtainable to save civilisation show's his keen percep- 
tion of the impediments and obstacles that bar the 
w'ay to the final ending of all international wars. In 
the Sw^arthmore International Handbook the author 
show's us how' the development of the community- 
sense was directed into the channel of tribal fight, and 
ultimately emerged with war as an established 
‘h'nstitution” for economic aggression. Later “the 
tradition of the diplomatic class, the professional 
attitude of soldiers and sailors, and the pecuniary 
interest of some businessmen, w’ork together to 
maintain the pursuit of pow'er as the policy of states.” 

In the bigger and later volume Mr. Dickinson 
amplifies these bases by adding illustrations from 
recent history. His theme is the incompatibility of 


w’ar and civilisation; his argument against the perpe- 
tuation of the state of armed peace is set in cool logic 
and is conclusively decisive. He arraigns all the 
nations for their greed for Powder, for Markets and 
for Territory. He does not spare his own country for 
he thinks that England “has almost never made a 
peace without taking some one^s territory”. Mr. 
Dickinson appeals to men of science, to historians, to 
the press and finally to the voters to recognise the 
evils of international wars. He summarises for them 
a few' leading principles for the growl h of international 
harmony and good-w'ill : — abandonment of fiscal 
preferences, a policy of open door in matters of 
finance and commerce, abrogation of the notion of 
the absolute sovereignty of the state, and finally “if 
we cannot govern people without massacring them, 
then we ought to go and leave them alone.” 

The Press and the Organisation of Society. By 

Norman Angell (The Labour Publishing Co., Ltd., 
London, 1922) 35. 6d, 

Norman Angell is the great iconoclast of illusions. 
In his latest volume he has shattered our belief in 
the morning paper which formed such a complacent 
and self-satisfying reading at the breakfast table. We 
were a little suspicious of the benevolent motives of 
the daily purveyor of news, but this suspicion is now 
confirmed by the out-spoken narrative of Upton 
Sinclair in the Brass Check and the present volume. 
^Ir. Angell gives here the analysis, a sharp, keen 
analysis, of the modern press organisation which, 
from the point of view' of social weal, is no better than 
a competitive cultivation of passions. Every w'ord of 
the author tells with emphasis of the great menace 
which has become the chief “obstacle against the 
development of a capacity for self-government”. Mr. 
Angell concludes his indictment by suggesting practi- 
cal measures for the upbuilding of a labour press, un- 
allied and distinct from the traditions of the capitalistic 
advertising agency. If Labour refuses to recognise 
the social value of an organisation for free discussion, 
they “would only capture political power to find that 
the real forces controlling society (including politics) 
w'ere outside politics.” 

Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him. By Joseph 
P. Tumulty (Doubleday, Page & Company, New York, 
1921) $5.00. 

Woodrow Wilson w'as perhaps the most- talked of 
man in the world in the hectic days that followed the 
Armistice of Nov. ii, 1918. Since then numerous 
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volumes that would fill a library have been written 
about, of or on, him and his work. To sift the chaff 
from the grain of such literature — product of passions 
and prejudices of the hour — the safest course is to go 
direct to the man and his life«history, to his w^ritings 
and to the written records of his speeches. Such a 
study remains, however, incomplete unless a com- 
prehensive glossary were available of the psychology 
and passions of the moment which shaped Woodrow 
Wilson’s spoken ideals. The obvious man for an 
inclusive and discriminating appreciation is his 
Secretary. Mr. Tumulty occupied the post for eleven 
long years, and in his Woodrow Wilson .45 I knoio 
Him he gives us his frank and candid valuation of the 
ex-President. His story forms an interesting record 
of the political history of those sensational “guberna- 
torial” and Presidential elections in which Wilson 
played an important part. It gives us intimate 
glimpses of the mighty mind, full of scholarly idealism 
and humane kindliness ; it re-constructs for us the 
struggle of the days when America verged on the 
brink of war and yet kept out; of the momentous 
decision and the great adventure, of the unprecedented 
reception accorded to Wilson on the European soil, and 
finally of the great disillusionment and tragedy. Mr. 
Tumulty’s book subscribes to the usual interpreta- 
tive study of Wilson as a human being of more than 
normal charity and kindliness, and although the 
Secretary faithfully plays up to the last in defining and 
portraying his hero, the essential truth remains that 
Wilson, the keen and shrewd analyst of human nature 
did not live up to his ideals when problems of the 
entire world clamoured for right decision. He was 
“bamboozled”, to use Mr. Keynes’ phrase, and when 
the light came that he was being befooled, instead of 
setting to bring about his “de-bamboozlement” he dug 
in his toes to recover for his pet scheme of a League 
of Nations a place in the Peace Covenent, bidding 
goodb^’e in the process to almost everyone of the 
fundamental principles of righteous behaviour and 
conduct which alone could safeguard the peace of the 
world. Mr. Tumulty does not explain this particular 
phase of the President’s mind, but his book, never- 
theless, remains a contribution of great interest and 
significance for a correct appreciation of the forces 
which moulded W'ilson’s acts and ideals. 

Ten Years at the Court of St. James’ 1895 T 905 . By 

Baron von Eckardstein (Thornton Eutlerworth Ltd., 
London, 1921) 2 is. 

Bismarck singled out young Eckardstein as suitable 
foT diplomatic office with the suave remark “He is 


over six foot, can drink without getting drunk and h 
otherwise suitable, so we’ll make a diplomat of him” — 
suggestive of the geniality of the future Ambassador. 
His memoirs are replete with pleasing anecdotes and 
vivid picture-studies of the Society, of statesmen and 
diplomats at the courts of Berlin and St. James’. He 
has an absorbing story to relate. In a light-hearted 
and picturesque vein he talks of the most complicated 
negotiations he was entrusted to carry out. Innumer- 
able tales of the royalties and their satellites are 
spread over the book and deliciously recounted. Yvt 
behind the social and political gossip we can perceive 
of the mission which Baron von Eckardstein tried to 
carry out — that of bringing about a closer alliance 
between Germany and Britain. Particularly interest- 
ing is the story of his negotiations with Joseph 
Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury which were finally 
broken off due to the irascible temper of the Kaiser. 
No book has appeared recently full of such rollicking 
gossip and yet of significant importance as a contri- 
bution to the understanding of certain events which 
ranked as international problems. 


POLITICS IN THE FAR EAST. 

Asia at the Cross=Roads: Japan, Korea, China, 
Philippine Islands. By E. Alexander Powell (T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1922) 105. 6d. 

Since America’s assumption of the 'wffiite mate’s 
burden’ in the Philippine Islands, or to be more 
correct and precise, since the outbreak of the war, 
American publicists have begun to include outlandish 
territories such as the Far East within the orbit of 
their study. The Philippine question produced in the 
United States a wave of Imperialism which gathered 
strength at the emergence of Japan as a first rate 
military and naval power and there occur ed a con- 
current conflict wdth Japanese racialism in California. 
^Ir. Alexander Pow'ell is one of the few' experienced 
journalists w'ho have come to the East to interpret the 
East, though, according to their own lights. In Asia 
At The Cross-roads he attempts a dispassionate survey 
of the problems, mainly international, wffiich are 
demanding a solution in the Far East at the present 
moment. If w'e bear in mind that Mr. Powell is an 
avow'ed neo-Imperialist, a firm believer in the 
altruistic destiny of the white race and a fervent 
admirer of the school of Cromer, Milner and Curzon, 
we will not be surprised at the conclusions he arrives 
at in this book. 

Mr. Powell feels strongly on the international 
brigandage in China “The stoty^ of the pillage of 
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China is saturated with intrigue and corruption, 
deceit and tricker}-, selfishness and greed. It forms 
one of the most shameful and depressing chapters in 
the history of onr times, and makes a mockery of 
Europe’s sanctimonious championship of justice and 
fair dealing.^’ Mr. Powell denounces all the Powers 
unsparingly and urges for a speedy restoration to 
China of her rights as an integral, independent nation. 
The author recognises the harshness of the Japanese 
rule in Korea, but is of opinion that this is the best 
for the decadent Koreans, and with political foresight 
on the part of the rulers, Korea will again become 
prosperous best under Japanese tutelage. Philippines, 
in the opinion of Mr. Powell, are a conglomeration of 
tribes, with no political training or national con- 
sciousness. American people should be firm in their 
refusal to accede to the clamour of a few agitating 
"natives’, for don’t you ""note the amazing strategic 
value of the Philippines from the point of vic'ixj of 
American leorld commerce'' } (The italics are ours) 
The admission of a few Filipinos to American 
clubs and the exercise of a little bit of tact 
will pacify the few vociferous politicians. The 
Elder Statesmen who are the real power behind 
the throne in alliance with the powerful military class 
form the real menace to the development of democratic 
principles and constitutional progress in Japan and 
incidently to the control of the Pacific waters by the 
American Fleet. Another sinister combination is the 
intimate co-operation of high politics and big business 
(Is it peculiar to Japan alone ?) . Japanese commercial 
competition is also to be feared for they know not 
business morality as Europe or America understand it. 
Underlying the conflict of America and Japan is the 
basic issue of racial prejudice. This is pure misunder- 
standing on the part of the Japanese, for ""the 
American attitude is not dictated by a wish to place 
a stigma of inferiority on them, but is merely the 
application to them of the Caucasian’s historic attitude 
toward all peoples with tinted skins.” Do you see the 
difference ? 


The Far Eastern Republic of Siberia. By Henry 
Kittredge Norton (George Allen & Unwin, Etd., 
London, 1923) 12s. 6c?. 

For six long years now international blockade, 
white guard assaults, and internecine warfare have 
ravaged the fair land that was Russia. Allied pro- 
paganda and business interests of La Haute Finance 
have prevented the true story of the Bolshevik revolu- 


tion from being known to the outside world. The 
gutter-snipes of the capitalistic press have presented 
all sorts of fantastic tales dealing with Bolshevik 
horrors for public consumption, and the public has 
gulped it all without murmur. The publication of Mr. 
Norton’s story of one corner of the Russian world is 
therefore doubly Avelcome. Mr. Norton justifies his 
claim to an impartial and judicious survey by his 
realistic relation of the state of affairs in the trans- 
Baikal area as power changed hands from the Zemstovs 
to Communist theoreticians, on through Japanese and 
allied intervention into the hands of the brutal 
Semenov White Guards and Czecho-Slovaks, finally 
to be concentrated in the hands of a Socio-democratic 
Presidium composed of a majority of Peasants. It is 
a fascinating reading, the story of the struggle of the 
few un-despairing leaders amid all the horrors of 
massacre, rapine and pillage, and the final emergence 
of the revolutionary conscience. We commend iVIr. 
Norton’s book for the light it throws on the true aims 
of Allied intervention in the affairs of Far Russia, for 
the passionate sympathy of the author for the cause of 
the people of the country and for the service he has 
rendered in lifting the veil from over a little corner 
of Soviet Russia, and for a singularly candid and frank 
interpretation. 


Russia in the Far East. By Leo Pasvolsky (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1922) $1.75. 

Leo Pasvolsky, a brilliant Russian journalist 
resident in America, writes, on the eve of the 
Washington Conference, of the importance of the Far 
Eastern portion of the Russian Empire in the grouping 
of a future balance of power for the control of the 
Pacific. In Russia in the Far East he adopts frankly 
an anti-Bolshevist attitude, convinced in his own mind 
that Communism was bound to disappear sooner or 
later, and that Russia with her enormous economic 
resources and vast potential man-power can not be 
""struck out of the world situation.” The author brings 
out in a clear manner the alternate gains at the 
expense of China which military and economic 
rivalry bet^^een Japan and Czarist Russia yielded to 
the t^^o countries. When M. Pasvolsky talks of the 
devolution of the ‘"moral trusteeship” of the Russian 
people upon America he is playing up to the imperia- 
listic sentiments of his audience. He devotes parti- 
cular attention to the Soviet propaganda in the Far 
East and warns the capitalistic interests of the menace 
of Asiatic revolt against the West under the guidance 
of the Moscow Soviet. A cleverly written book. 
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Oppressed Peoples and the League of Nations. Ly 

Noel Buxton & T. P. ConwiPEvans (J. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1922) 6s. 

Attention was directed to the principle of manda- 
tories introduced for the first time in a political treaty, 
laying down the doctrine accepted by the Western 
races in respect of their treatment of the subject 
nationalities of the Last. The cynic pooh-poohed the 
idea and regarded it as a disguise for annexation and 
appropriation — terms which had somehow acquired a 
bad name in the great war for Right and Justice. 
Now after four \ears he can claim the virtue of self- 
satisfaction obtainable from the fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy. Messrs. Buxton and Conwil-Evans in the 
volume under notice give a broad and comprehensive 
survey of the Treaty provisions as they affect the 
small nationalities in the Middle East Europe. They 
have faith in the final emergence of Democracy 
triumphant; they even welcome the spread of national 
ideas to the East with its manifest dangers to the 
hegemony of the white races. The authors do not, 
however, advocate unqualified self-determination, for 
the subject nationalities need to be trained in the art 
of governance, hence the value of the theory of manda- 
tion. To use it as an instrument for good a system 
of checks and conditions is necessary in order to curb 
the selfish imperialism of the over-lord. The authors 
specifically summarise the condition of the various 
nationalities in the Middle East (including a chapter 
on Korea) where they suggest the introduction of the 
mandate system under the proper supervision of an 
administrative Board of the League of Nations. 


China’s Place in the Sun. By Stanley High (1922) 
Si-75- 

China Awakened. By M. T. Z. Tyau, LL.D., (1922) 
$ 5 - 00 . 

(The Macmillan Company, New York). 

China to-day is a nation in chaos. She is also a 
country of vast economic possibilities. Twentieth 
century opened with the eyes of the business world 
directed at the rich spoils which lay ready for the 
asking if only they dared. They did dare, and the 
result was the international looting of China and the 
pie'^ent conflict of interests between the High Powers 
—a contingency which always happens when thieves 
fall out. Post-war conditions made China the happy 
hunting ground of the mal-content adventurers, and 
Japan with her aggressive imperialist policy forced the 
pace. The consequence was turmoil added on to chaos 


and confusion and civil war. It is not surprising 
therefore to read in an impartial survey of Chinese 
recent history the cryptic slimming up that the troubles 
of China vary directly with the greed of the western 
nations, that she ‘'provides one of the most brazen 
examples of international brigandage.’’ How it was 
brought about is another story. But what of the 
future ? What constitutes the background of a 
nation’s recuperating power ? What forces are at 
work to build up and evolve a hegoinuny of strength 
and power to enable China to stand on her own legs ? 
The elements of this character-complex are discussed 
fully in Dr. Tyau’s book. Here is a comprehensive 
survey made by a distinguished Chinese publicist, of 
the root-forces of a nation’s making—her economic 
progress, the educational and social transformations, 
the birth of a unified national con:>cience, the 
renaissance of a literary tradition and the upsurge of 
an intellectual Thought-Movement. Dr. Tyau is very 
interesting in his story of the great student organisa- 
tion which played such an important part in the Siiio- 
Japanese conflict. China Auakened is an impartial 
survey written with enthusiasm and full of hope and 
faith in the future destiny of the nation. Dr. Tyau 
has added an exhaustive statement on the particular 
conflict of China with Japan in respect of Shantung 
and the infamous Twenty-One Demands. 

Mr. Stanley High’s book presents a shorter brief, 
from an American standpoint, of the industrial, social 
and political revolution now proceeding apace in China. 
3Ir. High is convinced of the ultimate destiny of 
China. He talks of the creative industry of the young 
nation, of the soul-stirring power of her literary 
traditions, of the essential vitality of her race-mind. 
The author has infinite contempt for the “glorious, 
globe-gobbling greed of the empire-seeking nations”. 
He thinks lightly of the present chaos, for what nation 
in Europe or America “has not passed through initial 
stages of internal discord, marked by revolution, bitter 
parliamentary discussion, attempted secession of pro- 
vinces and civil war?” Mr. High believes in the 
harmonious co-partnership of interests between China 
and America, and that America has a noble part to 
play in the resuscitation of China, to the ultimate 
recognition of “Christian internationalism” which 
forms the only hope for the future. 


MEDICINE. 

A Green Old Age. By Professor A. Lacassagne. 
Translated by Herbert Wilson, from the Second French 
edition; with 17 plates. 1923. 
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The Home and Health in India and the Tropical 
Colonies. By Kate Platt, 31. D., B.S. (Pond.} 1923. 

(Both published by John Bale, Sons & Danielssoii, 
Ltd., S3-91, Great Titchheld Street, London, W. I.) 

The oldest-e.stablished firm of medical publishers 
in existence in London — founded in 179'j — have just 
issued two exceedingly good popular treatises, which 
ought to make a wide appeal to residents in India. 
The first of the two books is a sybtematic survey of the 
changes that the human machine undergoes as it 
reaches old age and its hygenic and other requirements 
for keeping it in fit and sound condition. The 
eminent French doctor — Profess(.>r Lacassagne — the 
author of the book, is himself said to be a living 
example of his teachings, who having been born in 
1S43 is now enjoying green old age. His book — 
though not the first of its class or kind — 13 the most 
comprehensive and withal the most instructive. But 
apart from its scientific merits, the French Professor's 
melange oi learned observations, interspersed and 
adorned wfith such a wealth of illustration from the 
great minds in literature and art of past a^es, should 
be helpful to the body and pleasing to the mind of all 
those who look forw’ard to the enjoyment of a green 
old age, of which the author is so attractive and 
practical an example. It is in this confident hope that 
the translator, has attempted to render so great a 
theme, into English, for the benefit of readers w'ho 
know this language onl}'. The author lucidly expounds 
the specifics — so to say — of the conditions which keep 
life in being and of the methods by which to sustain 
it. He teaches that the old, in order to be really alive, 
must act — love life and not fear death, take delight in 
regarding the beauties of nature, in contemplating the 
most beautijul works of art, in perusing the most 
admirable and choicest literary productions of all 
ages and countries, in studying the most brilliant 
examples of human wit and intellect, and in w'atching 
with interest the progress of science. These are, said 
by the author, to be the beacons for lighting up old 
age. The reader will find in this thought-compelling 
book much w'hich, if carried out, will help him in 
prolonging life with advantage to all. 

The other book — by Dr. Kate Platt, formerl}' 
Principal of the Ladv Hardingo 3Iedical College and 
Hospital for Women at Delhi — is an eminently sound 
and practical treatise on the preservation of health in 
India and other tropical parts of the w'orld. It is 
entirely based upon many years’ experience of strenu- 
ous medical work in India. The author, a Lady 
Doctor with the highest qualifications, has compressed 
into this book a large amount of valuable advice w'-hich 
the heads and members of the Indian households will 


do well to read, and keep for reference. As a popular 
guide to health in a tropical climate this book is well 
worth the careful attentim of all desirous to enjoy a 
sound mind in a jocund body. Its contents cover a 
vast range, dealing as they do with tropical climate, 
houses, household W’ork, outfits, travelling, food, 
infantile maladies, nurse and nursery, infection and 
its carriers, ordinary disear’CS, skin troubles, bites 
and ■^tinL;s the medhal cupi:-./ard, and me-h eAe O- 
equal interest. Dr. Kate Piatt’s Irlome and dlcaltii hi 
India and the Tropical Colonics is a w*ork of great 
utility, marked as it is by knowledge, experience, 
sound commonsense and excellent practical advice. 


Arabian 3Iedicine. By E. G. Browne, 3I.B,, 
F.R.C.P. /University Press, Cambridge) 19.32. 

Dr. Edw'ard Browne — the w^ell-knowm Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge and distin- 
guished as a scholar of Persian language and literature 
— has brought together under the title of Arabian 
Medicine his Fitzpatrick lectures delivered at the 
I/.Uge of Physicians in 1S99-20. His object is “to 
indicate the part played by the scholars and 
phjv'sicians of Islam and especially of Persia, in the 
transmission of medical science through the dark 
ages”, and aUo to show that the great Sufi poem of 
Rumi, “will be better appreciated by one w'ho is 
conversant with the medical literature of the period.” 
These are both laudable objects and the learned pro- 
fessor is highly successful in his exposition and 
treatment. But the subject is clearly of historical 
interest r>nly — that too to a handful of scholars. The 
reason is clearly set forth b_v the author himself, 
W'ho wTites : — “When we speak of ‘Arabian vScience’ 
cn ‘Arabian 3Iedicine’ we mean that body of scientific 
or medical doctrine which is enshrined in books written 
in the Arabic language, but wliich is for the most 
part Greek in its origin, though with Indian, Persian, 
Syrian accretions and only in a \'ery small degree the 
product of the Arabian mind. Its importance lies not 
in its originality but in the fact that . . . it . . . was 

during the dark ages the principal source from which 
Europe derived such philosophical and scientific ideas 
as she possessed. The translation of Greek books into 
Arabic . . . w'as effected . . . Iw skilful and pains- 
taking scholars wlio w'ere, for the most part, neither 
Arabs nor even 3Iuhammadans but Syrians, Hebrew's 
or Persians of the Christian, Jewish or 3Iagian faith’L 
It is well, how'ever, that a systematic survey of the 
subject was available in English and this is now 
furnished by Dr, Browne’s excellent sketch. 
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The Hygeine oi Marriage. By Isabel Emilie 
Hutton, (William Heinemana Medical Books, 

Ltd., London : also Lutterworth & Co. India Ltd., 
6, Hastings Street, Calcutta) 1923. 

Dr. Isabel Hutton's Hygeine of Marriage is a note- 
worthy addition to the recent medical literature dealing 
uith the relations between the two sexes. Though a 
small treatise, it conveys a good deal of useful 
knowledge in a compact form, ^^ilhal in language to 
which no exception can be taken by even the most 
fastidious on this score. It discusses general condi- 
tions of health and also hereditary and other diseases, 
consummation of marriage, married life and sex 
lelations, as also pregnancy, sterility, and “twilight 
sleep.” The last tw'o chapters deal with birth control 
and contraceptives and are intended to counteract the 
many erroneous ideas that are prevalent on the subject. 
It is written in a simple style, and there is no attempt 
to evade a clear statement of facts in order to save the 
feelings of the hyper-sensitive or to excite the interest 
of the prurient-minded. There is nothing of that 
sentimental envelopment which is so often used to 
make facts of this nature more palatable and which 
is so repulsive to healthy-minded people. The author 
is obviously not intending to propagate any particular 
doctrine, and even those who disagree wdth her in 
points of detail will recognise the sincerity of her 
motives and the courage displayed bv her. There is 
much in the book to interest not only medical men 
and women but to instruct married people desirous of 
obtaining medical bnowdedge in popular form. 

Wise Parenthood. By Dr. Marie Stopes. Eleventh 
edition, 1923. 

Truth about Venereal Disease. By Dr. Marie 
Stopes, 1922. 

(Both published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, Ltd., 
2.-I, Bedford Street, London, W. C. 2.) 

Dr. iMarie Stopes is prolific in the production of 
scientific works— mainly medical — dealing with sex 
relations, married life, parenthood and sex diseases; 
besides writing A Journal from Japa 7 i and other 
literary works including plays and poems. Her 
medical w’orks are w'elhknown to a large circle of 
readers and many of them have been noticed in terms 
of appreciation in the Hbidiistan Rec'ieu’. Her Wise 
Parent Jiood — ^which is intended as a sequel to her 
Married Love — ^is a treatise on birth control for married 
people and presents the case for it, from the scientific 
standpoint, with considerable force and cogency. She 
di-^cusses many of the methods prescribed for birth 


control at present and finally offers a detailed sketch 
of one which she regards as most reliable and safest. 
Xow whatever one's view of the soundness of her 
views, her book certainly deserves careful study. Her 
other book — the second on our li^t — also deals with an 
unsavoury subject, but a proper study of which is 
essential for the advancement of the human race. Her 
treatment of the subject is thoroughly scientific and 
her view's deserve careful consideration. 

The Daily Five Minutes. By J, T. Muller. 

Holidays for Health. Edited by J. C. M’Clure, 
M.D. 

{Both published bv the Athletic Associations, Ltd., 
Link House, Fetter Lane, London, E. C.) 1923. 

3 Ir. P. Muller is a w'elhknow’ii exponent of a system 
of exercises for keeping the body in sound health and 
his various works— called “ 3 Iy System” — ^have of late 
had a large circulation in various countries. He has 
now reduced his system to one which need not take 
more than five minutes for practice every day ; hence 
the name of the latest book as The Daily Five Minutes. 
3 fr. :MuIler's description of his system is lucid and the 
text is made clearer still by means of charts and 
illustrations. Those in search of good health may do 
worse than obtain a copy of :Mr. Muller's booh and 
give his system a trial. 

As a complement to Mr. Muller's system mav be 
utilized “holiday-making,” the claims and merits of 
W'hich are pressed by Dr. M'Cliire's Holidays for 
Health. Though intended for readers in Britain, it 
should be useful to the educated Indian, w'ho has yet 
to learn the value of change and holidays as a source 
of keeping the body in health and continuous repair. 


Food and Health. By Dr. Chandra Chakraberty. 

Dyspepsia and Diabetes. By Dr. Chandra 
Chakraberty. 

(Both published by R. C. Chakraberty, 
3S, Cornw'allis Street, Calcutta) 1922. 

Dr. Chandra Chakraberty 's two books are dated 
from Kew York, where he wras either a medical 
student or practitioner. But, as an Indian, he deals 
with the problem of food and dietetics not only from 
the W’estern but also from the eastern point of view. 
The author 'would not claim for his wwks any 
originality but as compendiums of useful information 
on subjects of great importance to human health, his 
two booklets — for such they are — will be found useful 
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by many to whom the more expensive treatises are 
generally inaccessible. But if the books are intended 
fur laynicii, they should have been written in popular 
and less technical language. We are aware that it is 
not always possible to write on technical subjects in 
untechnical terms, but there is considerable room for 
improvement in this direction in the books under 
review. If second editions be called for, the get*-up 
of the books may also be improved. 


BOOKS OF RBFFRFNCE. 

Canada Today. Edited by R. J. Arnott, M.A. 
Seventh issue. (The Canada Xewspaper Company, 
Ltd., no, St. Wartin’s Lane, London, W. C. 2.) 1923- 

We wish we had an annual dealing with the Indian 
Empire on the lines of Ca>iadd 2'o-dciy — as well got up, 
as well informative, and as well illustrated. The 
seventh Lsue, edited by Mr. R. J, Arnott, is a graphic 
delineation of Canada and Newfoundland at the present 
day in welVwritten letter-press and excellent pictures. 
Whether regarded as a work of reference or a book of 
interest to the general reader, it may be relied upon 
to offer both useful and trustworthy information relat- 
ing to the Dominions. The size of the present edition 
has been reduced and made handy— facilitating ready 
reference — a large number of full-page illustrations 
embellish it and it includes accurate and up-to-date 
information on a vast range of subjects appertaining 
to Canada and Newfoundland. Almost every phase 
cf Canadian life is vividly depicted and it is, within 
a small compass, an encvclopcedic volume, brimful of 
facts, figures and statistics, bearing on the progress 
and prosperity of the American Dominions. No one 
interested in the fortunes of Canada can do without 
this standard work of reference, which in point of use- 
fulness, attractive and convenience is the most up-to- 
date book on the subject. 


The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By Florence 
He^wv’ood, B.A. (William Heinemann, Ltd., London) 
Revised edition. 1923. 

Miss He3n\wd’s guide to the pictures of the Louvre 
is more than a mere tourist's manual, for it is also a 
survey of the evolution of painting in modern Europe, 
with reference to the important pictures in the famous 
collection in the capital! of France. Miss Hey wood is 
the official lecturer (in the English language) at the 
Louvre, appointed by the French Government. Some 
years ago she brought out a privately printed book on 
the Louvre pictures. Since the pictures were re-hung 
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two years ago, she has revised this edition and has 
brought it entirety up-to-date. With her unique 
knowledge and experience, she may justly claim that 
this book is the standard English work on the most 
famous picture gallery in the world. The book under 
consideration is, so to say, a readable treatise on 
modern European painting, with the Louvre pictures 
utilized as illustrations. But it is so arranged that it 
may serve also as a guide to that largest collection of 
painting. It offers information on the characteristics 
of the various schools, the lives of the painters, the 
significance of their pictures and on other connected 
subjects, and it is a suitable introduction to the study 
of the fine art of painting. It is handy in size and is 
equipped with good tables of useful matter, biblio- 
graphy, and an index of artists. 


Oxford Outside the Guide-Books. By Falconet 
Madan, M.A. {Basil Blackwell, Oxford) 1923. 

Mr. Falconer Madan’s Oxford Outside the Guide- 
Books is — as the title indicates — not strictly a tourist’s 
vadc 'ineciini but it furnishes a background of historical 
knowledge to the more common scenes and sights of 
that famous university town. The author — who is a 
master of his subject — deals with the origin and growth 
of the city, the system of mediaeval education imparted 
ill the university, the mediteval student’s life, the 
civil war in Oxford, places of pilgrimage, the collegiate 
system of the earlier colleges founded before 1400, 
and the distinctive features of the colleges founded 
before the fifteenth century and since. The interesting 
informatiOT so well brought together will have to be 
supplemented by the tourist by reference to some 
guide to the Oxford of to-day. But ^Ir. Madan’s book 
has a value all its own by reason of the quaint 
information rendered accessible about the mediaeval 
conditions of the University. 


Philip’s Handy Volume Atlas. (George Philip & 
Son, Ltd., 32, Fleet Street, London, E. C.) 1923. 

The great w^ar and the territorial changes brought 
about by the various treaties consequent thereon have 
rendered all the pre-war atlases useless. Even the 
post-war atlases which have not kept pace with the 
rapid changes have become obsolete. Of those issued 
in 1923, the fourteenth edition of Philip's Handy 
Volume Atlas is the most up-to-date — except for show- 
ing the boundaries of the new* Turkish State, settled 
since the book w’as issued. For the rest, it is fully 
abreast of the other territorial changes in all parts 
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of the world and contains seventy-seven new and 
especially engraved plates with excellent geographical 
notes and statistics and a comprehensive index. It is 
the handiest, bc^^t and cheapest little atlas in the 
market and should obtain a large circulation. 

London 1923 . Forty-fourth edition. (Ward^ Lock 
& Co., Ltd. Warwick House, Salisbury Square, 
London, F. C. 4.) 

London 192 j — or to give it its fuU designation, A 
Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to London and its 
Environs — is one of the series of Hessrs. Ward, Lock's 
“Illustrated Guide-Books,” which is a famous collec- 
tion of tourist literature and is uolabLe alike for the 
excellence of its letter-press and illustrations. The 
volume dealing with the metropolis of the British 
Commonwealth is now in its forty-fourth edition and 
this in itself is a proof conclusive of its success and 
popularity. The current edition is the most up-to-date 
guide to London as it has been carefully revised and 
overhauled. We have detected but two slight mistakes. 
The Agency departments of British India (p. 12) are 
nc‘ longer at the India Office. The office of the High 
Commissioner for India is now located at 42, Grosvenor 
Gardens. Xor is the Royal Asiatic Society now occu- 
pffing its old quarters at 22, Albemarle Street (p. iiSj. 
It is now occupying new premises at 74, Grosvenor 
Street. But these are trifling errors in this, on the 
whole, remarkably accurate, useful, and interesting 
sketch of the scenes and sights of the modern Babylon, 
which should command a large distribution. 


“The Queen” Book of Travel 1923. Sixteenth year 
{The Field Press, Ltd., Windsor House, Bream's 
Buildings, London, E. C. 4). 

iMr. iM. Hornsby — the travel editor of that well- 
known lady's Journal, The Queen — is responsible for 
that excellent manual, “The Queen Book of Travel”, 
which has now appeared in its sixteenth edition. It is 
an alphabetical dictionary of important tourist centres 
in Europe and other parts of the world, giving brief 
but accurate information likely to be useful to visitors, 
as also notes on the traveller's library — ^\\ffiich 
i,s a comprehensive bibliography — and a lot of miscella- 
neous matter of great utility to tourists. The value 
of the letter-press is materially enhanced by the book 
being furnished with nine maps and seventy-six illus- 
trations. Altogether a valuable compendium of geogra- 
phical and topographical information and a handy 
companion for travellers. 


The Snowdon and the Welsh Highland Holiday 
Book. (Snowdon Mountain Tram road Hotels Com- 
pany, Ltd., Llanberis, Wales.) 1923. 

Though practically a contribution to the tourist's 
holiday literature, the Snoicdon and the Welsh High^ 
land Holiday Book is raiiied above the average level 
of such reading matter by reason of Mr. L- J. Robert's 
\fcry interebtiiig bkotch designated “Some Literary 
AbSociatioiib of Snowdonia,” which is an excellent 
anthology of references in English literature dealing 
with Snowdon. For the rest the booklet is equipped 
with all the usual concomitants of an excellent guide- 
book and is exceedingly well illustrated. The glossary 
of M'elsh words is a Ubcful feature for visitors not 
knowing the language of Wales. 

Darjeeling Past and Present. By E. C. Dozey. 
Second edition. (The Arc Press, i, Wellington Square, 
Calcutta) 1922. 

The first edition of Mr. Dozey's Darjeeling Past and 
Present saw the light in 1917 and the revised edition 
lying before us appeared last year. The book is both 
historical and geographical and 13 replete with useful 
information about the topography, sociology, tourist- 
centres and various other connected subjects with 
Darjeeling. Though parts of the book are admittedly 
a compilation, there is a great deal of original matter 
in 3 Ir. Dozey's work, which is based on his own 
knowledge and personal experience. On the whole, 
of the many volumes issued from the press during the 
last forty years, Mr. Dozey's Darjeeling is one of the 
most attractive alike for its accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness. The printing is neat, the get-up is good, 
but the list of addenda and corrigenda is unfortunately 
a trifle too long. 

The Crop Atlas of India. (Superintendent Govern- 
ment Printing India ; 8, Hastings Street, Calcutta) 

1923. 

The Department of Commercial Intelligence has just 
published a Crop Atlas of India. In the Statistical 
Atlas of India, which was first prepared in 1886 for 
the Indian and Colonial Exhibition and was enlarged 
and republished in 1S95, the bixth chapter dealt with 
the distribution and nature of Indian agricultural 
crops, and included miniature crop maps showing the 
distribution of the twelve most important Indian crops, 
namely, cotton, rice, wheat, barley, jowar, bajra, lin- 
seed, gingelly or sesamum, tea, coffee, jute and indigo. 
These maps have been found inconveniently small and 
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they do not show the relative importance of the various 
districts in respect of each crop. The new Atlas is on 
a larger scale {i” to loo miiesj, and shows district 
boundaries. It contains also four additional maps 
showing the distribution of sugarcane, rape and 
mustard seed, groundnut and tobacco. As acreage is, 
on the whole, less subject to iiuctuation and more 
accurately determinable than outturn, statistics of 
area have been mapped. There are, however, also 
added to each map tables sho^^ing the average area 
and production of each province and important ports 
of shipment have been indicated together with figures 
showing the percentage shares of the ports. To people 
interested in Indian agriculture and trade, the Crop 
Atlas will be a useful work of reference. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 

Mr. W. T. Hastings’ Syllabus of American Litera= 

ture. (The Univerbity Press, Chicago, U.S.A.) is a 
highly useful work both for the purposes of study and 
reference and we %\ibh there were works available to 
the student on the same lines dealing with other litera- 
tures. Though setting down with comparative brevity 
the Syllabus outlines lucidly and methodically the 
facts in their proper relations and natural grouping 
divided into Colonial Literature (1607— 1765), Literature 
of the Revolution (1765 — ^89), National Literature to 
1S70, and Contemporary Literature since 1871. The 
special features of this manual are the brief critical 
estimates that accompany the material about the more 
important authors, which would be particularly useful. 
The Syllabus is especialh^ fitted to supplement readings 
in American prose and poetry, and will enable the 
student to read with definite purpose. It should appeal 
to students of i^nglish literature produced in the 
L^nited States. 

The latest addition to the “Heritage of India” 
series — w’hich w^as characterized by us at length in a 
recent issue — is a highly interesting volume called 
Poems by Indian Women, which have been selected 
and rendered into English by various translators and 
edited by ^Irs. Macnicol (Association Press, 5, Russell 
Stieet, Calcutta). In chronological sequence the 
poetesses cover the period from Vedic India till the 
present day and the selections extend over fourteen 
languages. The renderings are excellent, and the 
editor’s general introduction is highly interesting. 
Apart from being a useful contribution to literature itj 
verse produced by Indian women, the book has a 


great significance as clearly establishing the fact of a 
literary tradition amongst the womenfolk in this 
country going back to very ancient times. Viewed 
thus both from the literary and historical standpoints, 
it is a notable anthology. 

The third volume of the “India of To-day” series 
is Irrigation in India by Mr. H. G. Harris (Oxford 
University Press, 1, Garstin Place, Calcutta). It is 
a clearly-written and fairly comprehensive book on 
Indian irrigation works of to-day and presents in a 
short compass a great deal of useful information on the 
subject which is not generally accessible to the average 
student of Indian affairs. It wfill be found to be of 
distinctive utility by students of Indian economic and 
administrative problems. 

Mr. R. N. Holmer’s Indian Bird Life (Oxford 
University Press, i, Garstin Place, Calcutta) is an 
interesting, elementary sketch of a large and impor- 
tant subject. It gives brief accounts of the birds of 
the plains and of the hills, and contains useful 
appendices on subsidiary matters. It will be useful 
to those desirous of obtaining a bird’s-eye- view,' of 
Indian ornithology. 

Professor Gilbert Murray has long since established 
his reputation as the best translator into English of 
the Greek dramatists. His latest addition to his 
series of translations is the Choephoroe of Aeschylus 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 40, Museum Street, 
Loudon, W.C.I.) Like his previous renderings, the 
present translation also is in rhyming verse and there 
are highly elucidative notes and an instructive 
Introduction. It should interest a large circle of 
cultured readers. 

More’s Utopia is a w^orld classic and has given us 
the w'ord “utopian”. The only English translation 
accessible is one in old English, and one in the 
present-day language was badly needed. The w'ant is 
now completely removed by the publication of the 
translation by Mr. G. C. Richards (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford). The usefulness of the new rendering is 
enhanced by reason of the valuable Introduction 
prefixed to it. 

The Evolution of Hungary and its Place in 
European History by the well-known Hungarian 
Statesman, Ur. Count Paul Teleki (The Macmillan 
Company, Xew^ York, U.S.A.) is — as expected from its 
scholarly author — an excellent w’ork on the subject it 
deals w'ith, alike informative and instructive to the 
student of Hungarian affairs. Delivered originally as 
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lectures in America the book deals with the racial 
question in Hungary and her hght for freedom of 
creed ; pre-war economic phases of Hungary ; the 
modern political evolution of Hungary ; bolshevism 
and the restoration; the economic situation in Bast 
Central Burope after the war, and the solution of racial 
questions as viewed by a geographer. Count Teleki 
states that the recolonization of Hungary with non- 
Magyar people by the Austrian Bmpire, after the 
depopulation caused by the Turkish conquest of 15:^6, 
laid the foundation for Hungary’s fate in the twentieth 
century and discusses fairly and impartially with the 
many current problems of his country. 

Two of the latest additions to that deservedly 
famous series of reprints — The “AVorld’s Classics” — 
(Oxford University Press, i, Garstin Place, Calcutta) 
are Plays of Tolstoy and a reprint of Haji Baba. 
The former is a complete edition of the Russian 
dramatist’s plays, including the posthumous ones. 
The translation is by Louise and Aylmer Maude and 
is very well done. Lovers of good drama ^\ill find the 
book distinctly interesting. Bcjually attractive to the 
general reader is the edition of iMorier’s famous 
rcmance — Haji Baba — published nearly a century back. 
It is admittedly the best sketch, in the guise of fiction, 
of the life and social conditions of modern Persia and 
the reprint ushered in by an excellent Introduction is, 
therefore, \'ery welcome. 

Sir George Grierson has edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and abstracts of untranslated portions, the late 
Mr. William Waterfield’s partly translated Lay of 
Alha (Oxford University Press), which is a saga of 
Rajput chivalry as sung by minstrels in Northern 
India. The book is a notable addition to the apprecia- 
tion and appraisement for historical purposes of the 
bardic literature of Rajputana and as such deserves 
careful attention. 

Mr. H. Wyatt’s Teaching of English in India 

(Oxherd University Press, i, Garstin Place, Calcutta) 
should find a large circulation amongst our teachers 
and professors of Bnglish, for though a small book, 
it is by far the most comprehensive on the subject. 
It deals with almost every phase and aspect of the 
question and covers about the \\ hole range from 
preparation and instruction to examination. We 
commend it strongly to the attention of teachers of 
Bnglish in Indian schools and colleges as a work of 
great usefulness. 

In view of the world-wide interest aroused bv the 
discoveries of the late Tvord Carnarvon and Mr. 


Howard Carter in the tomb of Tutankhamen some 
months back. Professor G. PTliot Smith was well 
advised in bringing together the results of the 
explorations in his Look called Tutankhamen and his 
Tomb (George Routledge ^ Sous Ltd., Loudon). It 
is embellished wTth numerous excellent illustrations of 
the various articles exhumed from the tomb, which 
materially enhance the value of the letter-press. The 
book is an important addition to the Liteiature dealing 
with ancient Bgyptiaii civilization. 

Heber’s Indian Journal — the full designation of 
evhich is Xanative of a Journey tiiroiiyih the Upper 
Provinces of India — is a well-known Anglo-Indian 
classic \vhich, however, is little read now by reason 
of bulk and inaccessibility. We welcome, therefore, 
Heber’s Journal: A Selection, chosen and edited by 
Hr. P. R. Krishnasw ami (Oxford University Press, 
I, Garstin’s Place, Calcutta). The editor has done well 
to group together under various heads judiciously' 
chosen extracts from the good Bishop’s Journal, to 
which he has prefixed an informing Introduction. The 
book in its present form ought to appeal to a large 
section of readers in India. 

Dr. A. C. Benson — Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge — has edited Selections from Ruskin 
(Cambridge University' Press, P'etier Lane, 
London, B* C. 4.) in w'hich seventy-one extracts are 
brought together to illustrate the development of 
Ruskin’s personality' and his literary style. The editor 
rightly' holds that Ruskin’s reputation will last on 
his merits as a writer and moralist rather than as a 
critic or economist. Hence the principle of selection 
adopted in the volume, w'hich should make a w'ide 
appeal to lovers of literature. 

If y'ou have a leisure hour or two you can not do 
better than take up The New Japan (Ganesh & Co., 
Madras, 1923) by Dr. James H. Cousins, the noted 
Irish poet and literatteur. It is a surprisingly frank 
and deliciously interesting record of the author’s ten 
months’ stay in the Land of the Rising Sun. The 
poet has not polished his thoughts and impressions 
with any conscious desire for refinement ; he has let his 
sensitive mind stray gently^ with a sympathetic 
receptivity over the smiling features of a new civilisa- 
tion. The result is entirely delightful. The romantic 
idealism of the Irish genius builds up the interpreta- 
tion of a strange culture into a charming and pleasing 
study. The publishers’ claim that 'fit puts the reader 
into direct contact with the picturesque and varied 
life of Japan” is modest. The book does more than 
this; it reads us of the soul of Nippon. Dr .Cousins* 
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story forms a very poignant reading in the presence of 
the gruesome tragedy which has befallen the country 
of Cherry Llobsoms. Altogether a literary treat of a 
high order. 

Rev. Conrad Xoel, the Vicar of Thaxted, earned a 
revolutionary notoriety in the I^nglish Church circles 
by his persistence in flying Red Flag and the Tricolour 
of the Irish Nation over his pulpit. He has in a small 
book appropriately named The Battle of the Flags (The 
Labour Publishing Co., London, ig2:i, 35. 6d.) justified 
his action from the viewpoint of true Christian 
moralitw WTih sympathy and almost passionate 
enthusiasm for the cause of the down-trodden and the 
helpless, the Vicar of Thaxted proclaims to the world 
the right of ever^^ true Christian to espouse the 
democratic struggle, and this he symbolises in the 
two flags ^^hich represent the fight of the oppressed 
against the un-Christian rulers. We shall not be 
surprised if the members of the Christian ^Missions in 
India consider ]Mr. Xoel as an outcast and a rebel. 

Psycho-analysis has made important contributions in 
recent years to the psychology of instincts and 
behaviour. Under the inspired leadership of Dr. Adler 
of Vienna a new school of medical jurisprudence has 
definitely made its appearance. Their most important 
contribution has been in the domain of sex psychology. 
Dr. Andre Tridon, a noted American doctor, explains 
in a clear and lucid manner in his Psychoanalysis & 
Love {Brentano’s Ltd., London, 192^) the relation of 
eioticism to the primary complexes of man and woman. 
Love in its normal behaviour, love in its pathological 
aspects, love with its ‘"mystery, its morality, its crea- 
tive and physical significance” — all these find an 
appropriate setting in Dr. Tridon’s rapid survey. It is 
a book by an expert written for laymen in a popular 
easy style, and should be of special interest for the 
youths of this country where so much ignorance pre- 
vails about sex and its multifarious mysteries. 

Mahatma Gandhi has had a host of critics — some 
venomous, others vitriolic, a few honestly critical. 
Of this latter class ^Ir. M. Ruthnaswamy is certainly 
one. In the Political Philosophy of Mr. Gandhi 
(Tagore & Co., Madras, 1922, Re. i/-) he dispassionate- 
ly analyses the tenets of IMr. Gandhi according to 
his own lights. But these lights, we believe, merely 
reflect the precepts and instruction which the author 
has imbibed from his Western gurus, without being 
touched by his own racial heritage. :Mr, Ruthnaswamy 
starts by correctly basing Mr. Gandhi’s creed on his 
faith in the essential goodness of man — the only sound 
ideal behind all revolutions and reforms. Our author 


is sceptical and warns u^ of the “logic of passions”. 
He no more believes in the ideal of Spiritual Politics, 
the need for which has only recently been affirmed by 
Woodrow Wilson in his fir^t message after retirement 
The author gives a traitorous advice when he asks 
India to adopt English as the common language ! 
There are many other false analogies and petitio 
piincipii in his arguments, but despite these Mr. 
Ruthnaswamy ’s work forms an extremely g^>od reading, 
provoking thought, and certainly of interest to the 
politicians of the Congress school. 

Babu Bhagwan Das felt the need of a constructive 
platform in the campaign for Swaraj initiated by the 
Congress. He has devoted time and thought to the 
Working out of a scheme of national government, and 
in his little book The Philosophy of Non co-operation 
(Tagore & Co., ^ladras, 1922, Re. i/-J tells us what 
exactly the Xon-co-operators mean by Swaraj. Written 
in an idealist vein the book should serve as the starting 
point for further elaboration of the machinery of 
government as we wish it to be. It is an important 
contribution crystallising our ideas of governance and 
its detailed mechanism which problem demands 
increasing attention if we desire to successfully win 
Swaraj in the near future. 

Terence ^MacSwineyU great stand for principles 
shines as a guiding light to the political workers of 
all oppressed nationalities. S. Ganesan, the enter- 
prising Publisher of 3Iadras, has done a useful service 
in bringing out a cheap Indian edition of ^lacSwiney’s 
Principles of Freedom. It is the Irish martyr’s con- 
fession of faith. In the practical application of his 
spiritual ideals !MacSwiney knew of no compromise, 
for he believed that “no physical victory can com- 
pensate for spiritual surrender”. To understand and 
appreciate the life that sacrificed itself at the altar of 
conscience, read ]\IacSwiney’s passionate words, glori- 
fied by supreme sacrifice — a noble example for all times 
and for all nations. 

Mr. Gokul Chand of Agra College has rendered a 
useful service to the cause of primary education by 
publishing his Urdu Primers based on phonetic 
principles. The Primers have been highly spoken of 
by eminent educationists. It is a step in the right 
direction. The new method and technique of teaching 
Urdu should prove of real help to the teacher and 
encourage the easy learning of this difficult language. 

With the influx of Western ideas of culture and art 
in India the more enlightened of the educated classes 
began to appreciate the hindrances and drawbacks 
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which their own customs and ceremonials provided 
against progress. With more zeal than discretion or 
judgment, not a few enthusiastic admirers of every- 
thing Western have condemned wholesale their own 
racial heritage. To such Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastry 
has given a spirited rejoinder in his book Hindu 
Culture (S. Ganesan, Madras, 1922 Rs. 3/-) Sir John 
Woodroffe, in a short Preface commending the book, 
reminds us that ^‘no people should lose its own soul 
to another”. The emphasis laid by the author on the 
true values of Hindu Culture is well-timed in these 
iconoclastic days, and we welcome IMr. Ramaswami 
Sastry *3 book for its clear and lucid exposition. 

If you need a love-tonic go to Alfred Edye^s book 
on Woman’s Ways and Wiles (Jarrolds Publishers, 
Ltd., London, 1922, 3s. 6d.). He tells you of the 
etiquette of love-making, of the jealousies of married 
life, of soul-mates and of the vampire. The eternal 
feminine is a mystery which no mere man can solve, 
but our author has looked deep and observed far into 
woman’s little ways. A more delightful commentary 
on the secrets of the eternal charm of the elusive Eve 
would be difficult to find. 

To the Asian Library issued by the Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar ^Madras, Mr. Phanindranatli 
Bose has added a volume on Indian Teachers of 
Buddhist Universities. Herein he tells us of the 
ancient universities of Xalanda, Vikramasila and 
Jagaddala, of the renowned Pundits of Buddhist 
learning who presided at these shrines of culture and 
instruction. Mr. Bose delves into old records and 
narrates the stories of the Buddhist monks and 
teachers who went to Tibet for missionary and 
educational purposes. 

In a small pamphlet Military Preparations for the 
Great War (The Labour Publishing Co., London, 1923) 
iMr. E- r>. Morel controverts the legend that Germany 
sought by the intensity of her military preparations 
before 1914 to dominate all Europe. He quotes figures 
and statistics to prove that Germany was by no means 
the only guilty party, that she “spent vastly less sums 
upon armaments in the ten years preceding the war, 
that its armies were numerically no stronger than 
those of one of its two redoubtable opponents, and 
that before the war it was using 20 per cent, less of 
its man-power than that opponent as potential cannon- 
fodder.” Mr. iMorePs conclusions may or may not be 
correct, but it is striking that no Allied Statesman has 
come forward to rebut the charge. 

On the Sand=Dune fGanesh & Co., :Madras, 1923, 


Re. i-S) is the title of a new book by iMr. K. S. 
Venkataramani, who has already made a name for 
refined and tender imagination. Here he gives us the 
lit;le nleandc^ing^ of a relTectiiig mind, looking at 
the turmoil and the maddening din of the toiling 
humanity with the quietness of the inward eye. 
Suffused with a mystic glow, these charming song- 
reveries plaintively appeal for a return to simplicity, 
to peaceful contemplation and joy of homely, simple 
life. 

The tercentenary of Tubsi Das, the great transcriber 
of Ramayana, has passed almost unnoticed among the 
Indian press. It is a glaring example of the passivity 
of national consciousness that forgets its own tradition 
and literature and would devote time and energy in 
reading and writing, say, about Shakespeare, whose 
tercentenary also occured this year. In marked con- 
trast to the columns of matter which appeared in the 
Indian Press about Shakespeare, it is regretful to 
note that hardly two papers of any standing chose to 
devote half a column each to the immortal Hindi Poet. 
It is refreshing therefore to receive a sumptuou.s 
number devoted entirely to the W’orks and writings of 
the poet TuLi Das from the offices of the Madhuri, 
the leading Hindi magazine from Lucknow, The 
editors deserve great praise in bringing out the record 
of Tulsi Das’s splendid contributions at a time when, 
if our national consciousness were not so clouded over, 
we would be celebrating his tercentenary on a national 
scale — a tribute w'hich Tulsi Das’s genius so richly 
deserves. 

Lord Ronaldshay retired from the Governorship of 
Bengal in March 1922. It is yet too early to pass a 
critical judgement on his administration or adjudge 
dispassionately the traditions of governance he left 
behind him. But to understand what sort of man he 
w^as, wffiat ideals shaped his activities, -what influences 
moulded his policy, w^e can not do better than go to 
his public speeches. We welcome, therefore, the 
publication of Lord Ronaldshay in Bengal (Art Press, 
Calcutta, 1923L where a rich but discriminating fare 
is presented. Lord Ronaldshay commenced his rule 
under inau'^picious circumstances. Being credited 
with strong Tory instincts he was assailed, on his 
appointment, for the anti-Indian and reactionary 
views wffiich had found a place in his travel books. 
On his arrival he was faced with the most difficult of 
political problems — the problem of violent and 
anarchical crime. The distress occasioned by war, 
famine and epidemic continued to sow political and 
social discontent. A smaller man would have been 
abashed at the magnitude of his task. But Lord 
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Ronaldshay possesses the rare combination of a 
resolute will akin to obstinacy and the tender delicacy 
of a scholar open to conviction. He decided on taking 
his chance and his administration of Bengal for 
five years is characterised by firm statesmanship guided 
by the finer instincts of a scholar and a gentleman. 
No branch of administration was too small for his 
attentions, no problem too vast for his comprehension. 
He followed a broad, bold policy of allying practical 
politics with the spirit of idealism : — ^no finer con- 
tribution to the traditions of governance could have 
been made. It was always a pleasure to hear herd 
Ronaldshay speak. That his speeches read so well 
is a tribute to I/>rd Ronaldshay 's literary gifts. Mr. 
Mukherjee*s publication is well planned; the speeches 
are carefully apartmented for reference. It should 
form an admirable introduction to the history of 
Bengal for the years 1917 — 1922. 


REPRINTS OF STANDARD WORKS. 

Of the many series of reprints of classics with which 
the book-market is flooded, perhaps the most useful 
is the “library of Standard Lives,’’ issued by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co, (Paternoster Row, London) . 
Cheaply priced, neatly printed and well got up, the 
series deserves a very wide circulation in all literary 
and cultured circles, where the study of the biogra- 
phies of eminent men and women, makes a strong 
appeal. The selections in the series are judiciously 
made and works from both English and Continental 
languages are included in the reprints. The first four 
volumes comprise Southey’s Life of Nelson, Agnes 
Strickland’s Life of Queen Elizabeth, Madam Campan’s 
Life of Marie Antoinette and Bourrienne’s Life of 
Napoleon. Southey’s Life of Nelson is, as a model 
naval biography, justly regarded as an English classic. 
It is admittedly the best of Southey’s voluminous works 
and is the only one that is now read or remembered. 
Of the many lives written by Agnes Strickland, her 
Life of Queen Elizabeth is absolutely the best and 
the edition under notice ought to add to its popularity 
by making it easily accessible. Madam Campan’s 
book— originally issues in French as the Memoir es 
Sur la Vie privee de la Reine Marie 'Antoinette — ^was 
issued in 1823, the year after the author’s death. An 
English edition immediately appeared, which is 
r 'Sprinted in the series. Madam Campan was First 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the unfortunate French 
Queen, and thus wrote from first-hand knowledge. 
Bourrienne was for many years Private Secretary to 
Napoleon and his life-long companion. His Memoirs 
of Napoleon Bonaparte was published (in French) in 


1836. Bourrienne did not address himself to the 
military exploits of Napoleon ; he confined himself 
to a record of his personal life and character and 
as such his work is unsurpassed in the vast range oi 
Napoleonic literature. All the four volumes are well 
edited with annotations, bibliographical data, 
appendixes and indices, which enhance materially 
the value of the texts and render them more useful. 
We shall w^atch the progress of this highly useful 
series with interest. It should be placed on the 
shelves of all libraries in this country. 

Of the many series of reprints of classics, one of the 
most deserving of appreciation is the Illustrated Pocket 
Classics issued by Messrs. William Collins Sons & Co., 
Ltd., (4, Bridewxll Place, London). There total 
number is now about three hundred. Printed on thin 
paper, in size easily slippable into coat pocket, 
embellished with beautiful illustrations and issued in 
good cloth binding at two shillings net per volume, 
it is an excellent series and fully deserves the very 
large circulation it enjoys. The latest additions are 
Besant and Rice’s Golden Butterfly^ Anna Sew’ell’s 
Black Beauty. Alexandre Dumas’s Conspirators, 
Black’s Daughter of Heth, Mrs. Henry Wood’s Lifers 
Secret and George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda. All lovers 
of good literature should obtain and utilize the com- 
plete list of the series for enriching their libraries. 

“Nelson’s Classics,” is another series of reprints 
deserving of appreciation, and for w^hich the firm 
responsible (Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., London) 
are entitled to great credit. The size and format of 
the books in this series are handy, the printing is 
neat and the selection of works judicious. Sold at 
eighteen pence each, Nelson’s Classics is a remarkably 
cheap and useful series of reprints of good literature 
and should fihd an even larger distribution. The 
volumes added to the series recently are Lamb’s 
Essays of Elia, Dickens’ Barnahy Rudge, Jane 
Austen’s Sense and Sensibility, Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights, Grimm’s Fairy Tales and The 
Swiss Family Robinson. 

“Masterpieces of French Romance”, edited by that 
distinguished scholar — Mr. Edmund Gosse — and 
published by Messrs, William Heinemann, Ltd., 
(London) is an excellent series of English transla- 
tions of the greatest works of fiction in the French 
literature. Not only is each volume exceedingly well 
rendered into English but has the additional advantage 
of a critical introduction by a most qualified scholar 
and a biographical note about the author. Thus of 
the two latest additions Flaubert’s Madame Bovary 
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is enriched with a critical study of it by none other 
than the late Henry James and Daudet’s The Nabob 
by Professor Trent. The get-up of the books is 
excellent and the series deserves the attention of 
lovers of French fiction. 

It is a superb edition of a Greek classic which ]Mr. 
Basil Blackwell (Oxford) has just issued as publisher 
to the Shakespeare Head-Press of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
It is The Loves of CUtophon and Leiigippc, 
translated from the Greek of Achilles Tatius by 
William Burton, and originally published in ^597. 
Curiously the book has never been reprinted and the 
edition under notice is the first reprint since the 
original publication in the nineties of the sixteenth 
century. The format, get-up and mechanical 
execution are fully worthy of the Greek classic and 
do credit to the resources of the press and the enter- 
prise of the publisher. Only five hundred and three 
copies have been struck off, five on vellum and the 
rest on handmade paper, of which 394. are for sale 
in Great Britain and 104 in America. The copy sent 
to us for notice is numbered 261. There is an 
excellent critical appreciation of the book by Mr. 
Stephen Gaslee and a sketch of the translator by 
Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith. These add materially to 
the value of the work, which is one to be treasured as 
a thing of beauty and joy for ever. 

The works of M, Anatole France — ^perhaps the 
most accomplished Frenchman of letters of the 
present generation — ^are now accessible in English in 
the translation edited by the late Mr. Frederick 
Chapman and Mr. James L. May, and issued in 35 
volumes (John I^ane, the Bodley Head, Ttd., London). 
Of these the translation by ]Mr. Alfred Allinson of 
The Garden of Epicurus first appeared in 190S and 
has been recently reprinted in a cheaper edition. 
The reprint should appeal to a large circle of cultured 
readers as in this volume, which not a few critics are 
disposed to regard as M. France's greatest work, 
have been gathered some of the choicest and mellowest 
fruits of wisdom : some of the most penetrating and 
most delicate sceptical reflections upon life. All of 
them are tinged with that gentle raillery and indul- 
gent compassion which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of his philosophy, the keynote of 
which is given in a passage which occurs in this 
same book : “Irony and Pity" say M. France “are 
both of good counsel; the first wnth her smiles makes 
life aggreeable ; the other sanctifies it to us with 
tears. The Irony I invoke is no cruel deity. She 
mocks neither love nor beauty. She is gentle and 


kindly disposed. Her mirth disarms anger, and it is 
she who teaches us to laugh at rogues and fools whom 
but for her we might be so weak as to hate." A 
book at once so subtle and profound deserves careful 
attention at the hands of all lovers of what De Quincy 
rightly designated “the literature of power" as opposed 
to the “literature of knowledge". 

James Boswell is known to the literary W’orld for 
his Life of Dr. Johnson — the greatest and best 
biography in English. But his Journal of a Tour fo 
Corsica is an exceedingly interesting record and 
deserved being made accessible in these days of 
cheap reprints. We, therefore, welcome the edition 
brought out wdth an Introduction and notes by Mr. 
S. C. Roberts (University Press, Cambridge and Fetter 
Lane, London, K. C. 4.’! It is noteworthy that since 
the original issue in 1768 (second and third editions in 
1769) Mr. Robert's edition is the first in which the 
Tour appears by itself — it having last seen the light 
along with some other works edited by the late Dr. 
Birbeck Hill in 1879. The reprint thus deserves a 
a cordial welcome. 


RECEIVT REPRINTS OF VERNACULAR 
CLASSICS. 

The Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Kashi — ^founded in 
Benares in 1893 — organized, in August last, the celebra- 
tion of the tercentenary of the death of the greatest 
mediaeval poet of Northern India, Goswami Tulsi Das. 
In connection with the celebration, the Sabha brought 
out a handsome set, in three volumes, of the complete 
poetical works of the Master, with a series of essays 
by competent and qualified critics interpreting the 
sublime ideas of the poet. The first volume comprises 
the text of Tulsi 's deservedly most famous work — the 
Ram Char it Manas ^ popularly knowm as the Tulsi 
— Krit — Ramayana, and in common parlance as the 
Ramayana. The second brings together all the other 
poetical works of the poet, and includes, of course, the 
Vinaya Patrikaj which is next in importance and 
popularity only to the Ramayana. The third and con- 
cluding volume of the set, contains a series of critical 
essays on the works and genius of the poet. We 
propose to review later at some length this first com- 
plete and critical edition of the Master. In the mean- 
time we strongly recommend it to all lovers of classical 
Hindi literature. 

The Belvedere Press, Allahabad, are responsible for 
a well got-up but rather heavy and bulky edition of 
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the Tulsi-Krit-Ramayana, edited with a complete com- 
mentary by Pandit Mahavir Prasad M^alaviya. The 
text is also embellished with some beautiful pictures 
illustrating the important scenes depicted by the 
Master. In a second edition, when called for, an 
attempt should be made to give the book a format 
which will reduce its size to handy and convenient 
proportions — it is not easy or comfortable to handle 
the book in its present unwieldy form. But the neat 
and bold printing, lucid interpretation and excellence 
of get-up render this edition one of the most attractive 
and desirable to possess. The commentary is the 
simplest that w^e know of — though there is room for 
further simplification in its style and language. On 
the w'hole, this edition of the Ramayana does credit 
to the resources of the Belvedere Press and the 
enterprise of its proprietors, and it deserves a wide 
circulation. 

Wali “dakhini” — or Wali of the Deccan — is justly 
regarded as the father of Hindustani or Urdoo litera- 
ture — he being the first poet whose verses have reached 
us in a more or less authorized collection. Very little 
is known about him and there is no certainty even 
about his full name. Only this much can be said of 
him that he was a native either of the Deccan or the 
Gujrat (probably of its capital, Ahmadabad) and lived 
in the seventeenth century of the Christian era, 
during the reign of the Moghal Emperor, Aurangzeb. 
He came to Delhi with his Diwan (collection of poems) 
late in the century, towards the end of Aurangzeb’s 
reign and set the seal of standard on Urdoo poetry 
from that time onwards to our own. Whatever the 
poetic merits of his verses, his importance in the 
history of Urdoo literature can not be overrated and a 
good text of his poems was long felt as a desideratum. 
So far back as 1837, Professor Gracin de Tassy of 
Paris, published an edition of the text of Wali, which 
l:as long been inaccessible even in Europe. We wel- 
come, therefore, the edition recently issued by Mr. 
Hyder Ibrahim Sayyani, x^ssistant Lecturer in Persian 
at the Deccan College, Poona, w^hich is neatly got-up 
for a lithographed book, and offers an excellent, 
critical text of the poems of Wali. It were much to be 
wished that other scholars interested in Urdoo litera- 
ture would devote their time and attention to organiz- 
ing the publication of a uniform series of texts of the 
leading poets who have flourished from the time of 
Wali to our own times. 

NEW EDITIONS OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 

There are lying on our table a number of works 
in new and (in some cases) revised editions, as also 


selections from current literature. Of -these — ^purely 
from the literary point of view — the place of honour 
should be given to the tasteful reprints of Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch's The Art of Writing and Stttdies in 
Literature (University Press, Cambridge and Fetter 
Lane, London, E. C.) — the first of which appeared in 
1916 and the second two years later. Both these 
series of lectures and essays deservedly rank high in 
contemporary critical literature. The first is a treatise 
on style and is not only marked by the four corner- 
stones of excellent composition — appropriateness, 
perspicuity, accuracy and persuasiveness but has an 
ineffable charm, which is remarkably pleasing. It is, 
beyond all doubt, the best book of its class and kind. 
The Studies (first series) include a dozen appreciations 
and appraisements of men of letters and critical dis- 
quisitions on literary subjects which are characterized by 
Sir Arthur^s rich and rare scholarship, sound judge- 
ment and good taste. We hope it will not be long 
before all the other critical works of Sir Arthur will 
appear in the new pocket edition uniform with the 
two reprints under notice. 

To the ''Harrap Library" (George Harrap & Co,, 
Ltd., 39-41, Parker Street, Kingsway, London) 
Mr. F. H. Pritchard has added an excellent 
anthology of current essays called Essays of To-day. 
Grouped under the heads ‘'youth and old age," 
“according to taste", “of times and seasons", “in 
those days", “the spirit of place", and “life and 
letters", the editors has brought together a fairly large 
number of essays from the modern essayists — whose 
works are not yet rendered accessible in handy 
collections. He also contributes an excellent Intro- 
duction. The collection under survey is thus the best 
introductory volume to a study of the modem essayists. 

To the same category — though confined to a single 
essayist — belongs Mr. P. M. Buck’s Selected Essays 
and Addresses of Huxley (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, U.S.A.). The editor has prefixed to the 
collection an instructive essay on Huxley and his 
writings, while the selection made by him is well- 
chosen and judicious. Mr. Buck’s selections from 
Huxley’s writings is the best introduction to the study 
of that thought-provoking author. 

Messrs. John Bygott and A. J. Lawford Jones’s 
The King*s English and How to Write It (Jarrold 
and Sons, Ltd., London) appeared so far back as 1903 
and has been frequently reprinted— which is an 
indication of its success and popularity. It has now 
been carefully revised and enlarged and it will con- 
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tinue in its new form to hold its own as one of the 
clearest and completest manuals for students of 
Bnglish — giving sound, practical information on com- 
position and style. 

Yet, another excellent student’s manual — dealing 
not with a modem language but with a classical 
literature — ^is Dr. Harold Fowler’s Histofy of Ancient 
Greek Literature which has just appeared in a 
revised edition (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
U.S.AJ. L/ike the best American text-books, it is 
accurate, lucid and comprehensive — surveying as it 
does Greek literature from its origines till its 
decadence in 526 A. D. The author traces in bold 
outlines the course of Greek thought from the source 
of its expression through its progress to perfection, 
following thence its decline in the reign of Justinian. 
He has been wonderfully successful in presenting 
his material in proper balance to its intrinsic merit. 
Altogether Professor Powder’s work is an ideal text- 
book for the student of ancient Greek literature. 

Mr. C. Reginald Knock’s Republics of Central and 
South America (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ktd., London) — 
which was first issued in 1913 — now appears in a 


revised edition, with sixteen illustrations ^and nine 
maps. During the last few years there have appeared 
a number of books on the Latin American republics of 
the new w^orld, but 3 Ir. Knock’s book is the only one 
knowm to us w'hich offers within the covers of a 
single volume an accurate and succint account of the 
geographical, economic and sociological conditions of 
the republics of Central and South America. Care- 
fully revised and brought up-to-date, Mr. Knock’s book 
in its new editions, wdll justly hold the position of 
being a most valuable compendium of information on 
the affairs and resources of the Latin American 
republics, and a standard work on the subject. 

A new edition of a book of a far different type is 
represented by A Guide for the Greedy by Mrs, 
Pennell (John Lane the Bodley Plead, Ltd., London). 
Originally issued in 1S96, under the title of The 
Feasts of Aiitolyciis^ it is now enriched wPth an 
interesting new Introduction — though the text of the 
book has not been changed. Not meant to be a com- 
piehensive work on gastronomy, it is an instructive 
work on the subject and should appeal to those who 
care for good cheer and the pleasures of the table. It 
is exceedingly well written. 
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